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BROKEN  CADENCES. 

AN  ODE  IN  THBEE  PABTS. 

PART  SECOND:   CADENCES  OF  LIFE. 

I. 

The  gentle  one,  unknown  to  fame. 
Through  whom  my  being  came, 
From  whom  I  took  the  impulse  of  my  human  nature; 

At  God's  creative  word, 

Which  in  earth^s  depths  I  heard, 
Became  a  living  creature; 

Who  bore  me  of  herself  a  part, 
Beneath  the  beating  of  her  heart; 

My  ptdse  with  hers  as  one, 

Before  I  saw  the  sun; 
When  as  a  fabric  fashioned  at  the  loom, 
Each  tiny  member  found  its  room;  — 

Who  tasted  momentary  death. 

That  I  might  breathe  life's  breath; 

That  I  might  feel  life's  glow. 

Its   gladness  know: 
Filial  to  her  how  back  my  thoughts  will  run! 

For  all  things  that  are  best. 

By  her  pure  soul  imprest. 
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Broken  Cadences. 

Came  to  be  mine,  through  her  at  birth. 
As  water  filters  purer  through  the  earth; 

Out  of  her  chambered  night, 

Comes  bubbling  up  to  light. 
With  an  eternal  mirth; 

That  it  at  length  has  won 

These  glimpses  of  the  sun. 

II.  . 

The  tender  hand, 
In  that  far  childhood  land. 
That  took  my  palms  within  her  own. 
And  folded  them  in  pi*ayer. 

To  link  me,  morn  and  even. 
With  God  and  Heaven; 
That  taught  my  feet  to  walk  alone; 
The  eager  lips 

That  kissed  my  baby  finger-tips; 
The  voice  from  which  I  heard  love's  first  sweet  tone. 
From  which  in  those  far  flow'ry  days, 
I  sucked  the  honey  of  first  praise; 
That  taught  me  wond'ring  there, 
God  was  in  earth  and  sea  and  air. 
In  all  things  grand,  in  all  things  fair; 

That  lured  my  feet,  so  wont  to  stray. 
Into  God's  perfect  way; 
My  mother's  each;   what  tribute  can  I  lay 
Upon  her  dust,  to-day? 

What  tribute  can  I  rev'rent  wing 
To  where  she  walks  in  white  before  the  King  ?  — 
I  closed  her  eyes. 
That  were  my  earliest  skies; 
In  which  I  read  celestial  signs, 

From  that  first  day, 
I  caught  their  ray; 
To  which  I  turned  for  rest, 
Amid  the  shadows  of  her  west. 
Though  chiseled  deep  around,  with  sorrow's  lines; 
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Composed  her  lips  and  face, 
Which  still  had  pensive  grace;  — 
Death  durst  not  touch, 
To  mar  her  features  much; 
Only  to  fix  them  there 
More  pure,  more  fair;  — 
Imprinted  kisses  on  the  classic  fullness  of  her  brow 
That  almost  chill  me  now; 
As  though 

'Twere  sculptured  so, 
The  brow  I'd  known, 
And  had  the  coldness  of  the  stone; 
Took  one  last  look, 
Which  all  my  manhood  shook; 
And  helped  to  bear  her  precious  weight 
Inanimate, 

To  its  last  resting-place. 
How  strict  to  Heav'n  her  thought  I 
How  true  to  God  she  wrought! 
So  done  her  task  divine. 
As  hews  a  workman  to  the  line. 

Her  children  were  her  earliest  care. 
Her  children's  children  shared  her  latest  prayer. 
The  pure  in  heart  have  one  beatitude : 
And  in  that  sun  she  stood ; 
For  God  she  saw,  and  knew  that  He  was  good. 

III. 

Amid  well-cultured  lands, 
I  see  the  rounded  hill-top,  where  the  parson- 
age stands, 
Two  sentry  elms  graceful  before 
The  hospitable  door ; 

The  apple-orchard  planted  near. 
Where  children  come  to  swing. 
And  all  their  treasures  bring; 
In  spring,  an  outdoor  room, 
Fragrant  with  pink  and  snowy  bloom. 
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What  time  the  household  robins  sing; 
And  burdened  low  with  fruit,  on  each  alternate  year. 
Moss-marked,  slow-yielding  to  decay, 
I  see  the  neighbor  bams,  that  burst  with  garnered  grain 
and  hay. 
Building  their  plastic  walls, 
With  workman  calls. 
Which  on  my  morning  slumber  fall 
Intrusive  alL 
I  hear  the  mason  swallows  'neath  the  eaves. 
I  hear  the  wooden  weather-vane,  which  all  day  grieves; 
Wheeling  incontinent  about. 
As  though  in  doubt 
What  weather  to  turn  out. 
Rock-weighted  at  the  end. 
The  long  well-sweep  I  hear  descend; 
The  bucket  tumbling  round. 
With  many  a  hollow  and  reverberating  sound. 
Till  in  cool  depths  is  found 
The  water's  bound; 

And  bringing  up  its  wealtii. 
Cold-sparkling,  full  of  life  and  health; 
While  dripping  backward  musical. 
The  overflowing  contents  falL 
I  see  adjacent  fields,  the  well-knit  farmers  keep; 
Ghiarding  against  the  fowls,  the  seeds; 
Battling  the  insects  and  the  weeds; 

I  hear  the  constant  murmur  of  the  distant  mills; 
I  see  the  circumjacent  hills, 
Besprinkled  with  the  ever-moving  sheep; 
The  pink-eared  lambs 
On  timber-limbs, 
That  haunt  their  anxious  dams. 

And     sore     perplex     them    with     their 
changing  whims; 
The  great-limbed  cattie,  with  their  human  eyes. 
That  speak  what  speech  denies, 
And  have  such  large  tranquillities. 
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Moving  around,  as  though  they  knew  Grod'i  plan, 
In  making  them^  and  man. 

I  he^  the  frugal  bees. 

Speeding  like  rifle-bullets  where  they  please, 

With  undertoned  soliloquies. 
And  coming  laden  back 
Their  instinct-guided  track. 

With  honey-buckets  on  their  legs  and  knees. 
I  hear  the  stroke  of  partridge  'mid  the  trees. 
The  quail  which  shadows  off  by  slow  degrees. 

Till  he  to  silence  fade; 

Like  some  poor  shade, 

Who  haunts   the  earth  till  a  neglected   vow  is 
paid, 

And  then  to  peace  is  laid. 

IV. 

The  meek-eyed  maiden  had  an  astral  charm. 
The  love-light  hid. 
Beneath  her  drooping  lid. 
Her    autumn-colored    richness    shadowed    by 

the  flat 
Of  her  so  graceful  summer  hat. 
Which  seems  forever  lost. 
When  as  a  wife,  she  takes  her  husband^s  arm. 
Who  sought  her  often  purpose-crost ; 
As  though  of  high  celestial  birth. 
She  walked  somewhere  in  Heaven,  he  plodding 
on  the  earth. 
The  marriage  service  o^er, 
Along  the  lane,  beneath  the  apple-bloom  no 

more, 
Do    they  the    lover^s  walk,  arm-linked,    ex- 
plore; 
Or  murmur  partings  at  the  vine-clad  door; 
Exchanging  lingering  kiss 
Beneath  the  clematis. 
He  owns  her,  as  the  land  he  owns. 
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In  death,  in  life. 
His  hard-won  wife, 
And  yet  her  as  his  queen  enthrones; 
And  now  content 

With  God's  approval  and  consent, 
Behind  the  plow,  he  plods  again  his  farm; 
The  sidehill  seeds  to  grain. 
The  sheep  and  cattle  feeds  again; 
And  with  her,  night  and  morning,  kneels 
To  tell  to  God  the  gratitude  he  feels. — 
In  high  monitions  dim, 
Which  reach  beyond  thought's  outer  rim. 
She  far  surpasses  him; 
In  fibred  fineness 
And  divineness; 

By  the  great  Creator  meant 
His  complement; 
Brought  to  the  man 
To  finish  out  the  perfect  plan ; 
The  capital 
Of  creatures  all; 
The  crowning  stone. 
When  the  great  work  was  done; 

When  God  approving  stood. 
And  saw  and  said  aU  things  were  good ; 
Linking  him  on  Heaven's  side. 
To  Christ,  the  Crucified, 
In  love's  eternal  plan. 
Of  woman  bom,  and  not  of  man: 
In  Eden  once  his  bane,  his  loss. 
His  gain  eternal  by  the  Cross; 

Now  walking  loyal  at  his  side. 
His  better  conscience  and  his  guide.  — 
Beyond  the  heights  which  scarcely  he  can  spy. 
She  angel-winged,  can  fly; 

Can  inward  listen  to  the  seas 
Which  break  from  the  eternities; 
Can  hear  their  solemn  moan 
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When  most  she  is  alone. 
And  yet  all  day  she  sits  and  sews. 
Or  knits  him  woolen  hose. 
As  he  takes  animal  repose, 
Content  that  while  he  sleeps,  all  Nature  grows; 
She  golden  butter  makes. 

And  browns  to  suit  his  eye  the  wheaten  cakes. 
Or  studies  how  to  mitigate  his  woes  and  aohes. 
He  calculates  his  crops  of  grass  and  com. 
And  for  the  city 

Feels  self-complacent,  philosophic  pity. 
And  a  kind  of  unarticulated  scorn. 

For  what  to  him  were  city-life,  but  life  in  jail, 
Without  the  need  of  giving  bonds,  or  getting  bail? 
However  interpreted  or  turned  about, 
Man  shut  in  to  man,  and  God  in  Nature,  all  shut  out? 


I  would  not  underrate 
The  task  severe, 

When    woman    girds    herself,    to    save    the 

home  or  state. 
And    not    because    she    thinks  it    grand  or 
great, 
To  fill  some  outward  sphere! 
Who  hears  some  thunder-tone 
As  though  from  God  alone. 

Some  whisper  in  her  loneliness, 
To  stem  the  tide  of  earth^s  distress. 
And  leaves  the  cradle,  for  the  battle  or  the  throne ; 
Making  a  martyrdom 
Of  her  own  heart  and  home. 
Where  her  heart  bleeds. 
There  must  she  stand  for  human  needs. 
But  ah,  the  woman's  breast. 
Which  never  has  been  prest 
By  tiny  thumb  of  babe  in  sweet  unrest, 

Lips  trembling  like  the  petals  of  the  rose. 
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In  his  repose, 

As  back  and  forth  the  tide  of  being  flows! 
She  who,  as  mother,  ne'er  looks  down 
Upon  the  shad'wy  baby  crown, 
The  earthly  years  are  weaving  for  his  brow. 

Knows  not  what  thing  it  is   to  be  entirely 
blest ; 
Whatever  guerdon  rare,  she  may  win  now. 
For  next  the  heart  of  God, 
Who  in  the  flesh  earth's  pathways  trod, 

'Tis  woman's  part 

To  bear  man's  burdens  on  her  heart ; 
And  human  motherhood 
Must  ever  brood 
O'er  all  earth's  ills  the  compensating  good. 

VI. 
The  mother  with  her  children  round  her  knees. 
Is  always  at  her  ease. 

Their  curious  questions  she  can  answer  them ; 
Explain  their  quaint  unfoldings 
Of  things  in  first  beholdings; 
Can  multiply  their  blisses 
With  repetitious  kisses; 
Interpret  all  their  guesses. 
Bring  balm  to  their  distresses, 
Nor  leave  the  garment's  hem. 
She  stitches  with  industrious  degrees. 

Upon  the  cradled  babe  she  keeps  her  eyes. 
The  latest  advent  from  the  skies. 
And  murmurs  low  her  lullabies; 
Weaving  a  hammock  round 
Of  soothing  sound. 
In  which  she  sacred  lays  him; 
Then  back  and  forward  sways  him. 
A  kind  of  finite  providence, 

Which  like  the  dew  among  the  flow'rs  distills; 
Having  of  childhood  ills 
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The  constant  sense; 

Its  woe  wise  to  console,  its  wants  she  complements. 

vn. 

The  wealth  of  molten  gold, 
Coiled  up  in  woman's  hair, 
The  sunlight  there, 

When  it  is  braided  fold  on  fold. 
And  crowns  her  like  a  coronet; 
What  is  an  ornament  more  fair? 
Disloyal  man,  do  not  forget. 

Home  is  her  own  peculiar  realm; 
Own  her  home's  queen,  and  swear  allegiance. 
For,   no    Greek    goddess    she  in    mail    and 
helm; 
Thine  equal  made. 
To  love  thee,  and  not  be  afraid; 
Taken  thy  counterpart 
From  near  thy  heart. 
Downcast  and  modest  is  her  glance. 
An  open  book  her  countenance; 

Two  deep-blue  pansies  are  her  eyes. 
Which  have  the  kindness  of  the  skies. 
To  have  from  God  a  part 
In  such  a  woman's  heart. 
To  call  her  all  his  own, 
Flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his  bone. 
Joint-heir  with  him  to  a  celestial  throne. 

Is  sweetest  of  man's  finite  destinies. 

villi 

Home's  simple  worship  round  our  altar  said, 

Love's  parting  rites  are  paid. 

And  vanished  is  the  little  cavalcade. 

Encamped  they  lie  on  slumber's  hills. 
Amid  the  lulling  rills, 

Beneath  green  trees. 

That  ripple  in  the  breeze. — 
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We  part  to  sleep,  as  though   we   sought  new  hemi- 
spheres ; 
Were  sundered  by  relentless  years ; 
As  though  we  crossed  wide  seas. 
Which  bear  us  where  they  please, 
Long  leagues  afar 
From  'neath  home's  star; 
In  sleep  may  pass  death's  gate, 
And  then  remorses  are  too  late. 

We  stand,  the  quick  with  'bated  breath. 
And  through  its  iron  grate. 

Look  on   our  loved  ones  in  the  lunar  light 
of  death; 
Are  still, 
And  know  God's  will. 

To  old  conditions,  vain 
Our  struggle  to  adjust  ourselves  again; 
Earth  cannot  over  make 
Herself,  for  those,  whose  life  is  but  heart-ache. 

IX. 

The  open  grate  is  like  a  cynosure 
Me  from  myself  to  lure; 

And  crackling  embers  have  for  me 
A  magic  ministry ; 

So  thickly  fraught 
Are  they  with  all  creative  thought. 
Musing  alone, 
Day's  labors  done. 

Here  all  horizons  blend, 
As  at  life*s  end. 
The  hour 
Has  mystic  power 
To  give  me  back  my  own : 
My  old-world  sires, 

Who  westward  came  to  kindle  freedom's  fires, 
Amid  the  sombre  silences 
Of  forest  trees ; 
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To  build  their  humble  rough-hewn  walls 

By  lonely  waterfalls. 
Where  distant  moimtains  frown, 
Or  show  the  rosy  glory  of  their  winter's  erown. — 
Tracing  thought's  chain,  thus  link  by  link. 
Myself  I  backward  think. 

To  those  state-builders  there. 

Who  wielded   well    the  axe,  and  knew  the 
power  of  prayer.  — 

And,  then,  surpassing  fair, 

All  diademed  with  light. 

As  though  plucked  from  the  brow  of  night 
Comes  back  the  babe  from  earth  translated. 
Before  a  year  was  dated; 

Comes  back  the  man-strung,  ardent  yontli. 

With  eye  aglow  with  fire  and  truth. 
And  life's  fair  promise  heavy-freighted ; 

The  chords  he  touched,  unstrung. 

His  rhythmic  thoughts  unsung. 
His  name  unknown 
Save  to  home-hearts  alone: 

As  well  as  he. 

Who  loved  me  passing  well 

Beyond  what  tongue  could  tell. 

Who  should  have  lived  to  mourn  for  me. 


I  love  to  think  of  childhood  days, 
When  all  things  wrought  in  me  amaze. 

And  when  I  went, 

As  though  to  other  life  some  incident. 
Through  years  all  June, 
Humming  an  untaught  tune. 

Like  bee  led  on  by  subtle  scent, 

And  with  life's  afiBuence  all  content ; 
Floating  an  idle  circumstance, 
As  bubbles  on  a  streamlet  dance; 
Encounter  whatsoever  chance. 
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I  love  to  think  of    cliildliood  sports,  and  childhood 
schools; 

Of  wading  knee^eep  in  the  lilied  pools, 

Although  it  fractured  all  the  rules; 
Of  comrade  boys, 
So  full  of  stratagem  and  noise, 
So  bent  upon  illegal  joys, 
They  often  lost  their  equipoise; 

Of  golden-headed  girls. 

Half-buried  in  their  wealth  of  curls; 
So  fresh  and  neat, 
Like  half-unfolded  blossoms  sweet, 

Accoutred  in  their  musHn  dresses, 

Their  cheeks  still  flushed  with  home-caresses; 
And  eyes  that  spoke  their  meaning. 
In  spite  of  their  long  lashes*  screening. 

XI. 

The  urchin  with  his  barbed  hook. 

Who  loves  the  shadows  of  the  alder-brook. 
For  minnows  angles  or  the  glancing  trout. 
His  bait  reluctant  wriggling  in  and  out: 
Some  wretched  earth-worm  dug 
From  out  the  turf  with  many  a  tug; 

Is  shy  of  work,  and  shy  of  book. 
And  when  his  sluggish  thought  expands. 
He  dreams  of  winds  that  waft  to  other  lands. 

Of  tropic  islands  far, 

Where  heights  volcanic  are; 
Where  'neath  the  fronds  of  tow'ring  palm. 
Break  with  their  lulling  spray,  great  seas  of  calm; 

Where  tropic  fruit  perennial  grows. 

And  languid  air  wooes  to  repose. 
His  future  lot,  — 
His  humbler  native  haunts  forgot. 

His  pulse  abated  to  a  manlier  rate, — 
To  heed  his  country's  call 
And  guide  the  course  of  some  tall  admiral. 
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Piled  to  the  very  sky  with  sail. 
Majestic  moving  on  before  the  gale, 

Till  she  shall  into  foreign  harbor  ride, 

And  long  disputed  rights  decide; 
Great  themes  to  arbitrate; 
To  settle  questions  large  of  state, 
Big  with  a  nation's  future,  or  her  fate. 

They  say. 

The  owls  and  owlets  gray, 
^*  Alack,  alack  a  day, 
The  earth,  decrepit,  soon  will  pass  away." 
But  all  the  babes  that  dance  and  spring. 
Do  not  believe  the  thing; 
Nor  do  their  mothers  in  whose  eyes 
Are  kindled  such  high  prophecies. 

And  all  the  boys  beneath  the  sun, 
Who  think  things  made  for  fun. 

Who  every  stray  pedestrian  greet 
With  laughter  on  the  street, 
Believe  that  time  is  just  begun. 
They  have  their  manners  droU, 
Their  mystic  dialect. 

Their  projects  from  their  elders  to  protect; 
Their  hoops  they  roll. 
Their  marbles  play. 
And  round  each  season's  course  away, 
As  though  life  were  some  holiday. 
And  every  little  shapely  maid. 
In  pink  and  white  arrayed. 

Who  watches  glad  their  sport. 
Has  notions  of  the  self-same  sort. 
For  every  generation  still  renews  the  earth. 
As  though  it  had  from  God's  own  voice  its  birth. — 
To  them  the  old  man  on  his  staff, 

Beneath  the  burden  of  his  years. 
Low  bending  up  in  half, 
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And  not  the  earth  appears. 

Worn  out; 

And  so  with  song  and  shoat 
They  greet  her  not  with  tears. 

xin. 

I  love  a  little  child  to  meet, 
Meandering  through  the  maple-shaded  street, 
To  feel  his  tiny  hand  creep  in  my  own; 
The  fingers  there  divine 
Clinging  to  mine. 

As  round  the  trellis  close  the  tendrils  of  the  vine ; 
To  hear  his  confidential  undertone, 
As  though  't  were  all  for  me  alone, 
No  king  upon  his  throne. 
Has  sceptre  wide  as  he; 
No  wise  man  in  his  academic  seat 
Can  him  of  bliss  defeat, 
Or  with  the  wisdom  of  his  talk  compete. 
Straight  to  the  mark  his  intuition  goes, 
Hitting  his  friends  as  well  as  foes. 
Though  oft  his  craft  he  little  knows. 
He  questions  asks  like  Socrates, 
Of  whom,  of  what  it  him  may  please; 
Interrogates 
Of  deeds  and  dates, 
And  scarce  the  answer  waits. 
In  every  flower  he  takes  delight, 
Puts  every  quadruped  to  flight, 

His  tortuous  way  pursuing  after 
With  large,  abundant  laughter.  ^ 

Hat  off,  he  makes  some  dash. 
As  quick  as  lightning-flash. 
And  as  you  turn. 
His  last  intent  to  learn. 
Holds  up  before  your  eyes. 
The  rarest  of  all  butterflies. 
While  gold-dust  lingers 
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Upon  his  fingers. 

His  eyes  are  everywhere, 

With  their  inquisitorial  stare; 

Of  every  thing  he  is  aware; 
Alert  to  challenge  it, 
The  heart  of  it  to  hit, 
With  the  unfailing  shaft  of  his  untutored  wit. 

XIV. 

I  love  to  kiss  a  boy, 
With  great  heart  in  his  little  breast, 
And  pulse  which  knows  no  rest, 
Who  finds  supremest  joy 
In  every  sport  and  toy ; 
Whose  liquid  eyes 
Take  color  from  the  skies. 

With  just  enough  of  earth 
To  justify  his  human  birth; 
Augustan,  shapely  face, 
And  germs  prophetic  of  all  manly  grace; 
That  scarcely  feels  the  groimd. 
Elastic  so  his  bound; 
As  though  his  feet 
Were  winged,  his  destiny  to  meet,. 
Angelio4irched  his  brow, 
A  temple  where  high  thoughts  brood  now; 
Strange  boyhood  aspirations, 
Hov'ring  to  fix  their  habitations; 
As  doves  light  on  a  roof,  they  do  not  know, 
Then  rise  in  flight  to  go. 
With  single  motion  on  their  wings  of  snow; 
As  mist  around  the  mountain  altitudes. 
In  early  morning  broods, 
As  though  to  stay; 
Then  floats  away. 

Rose-tinted  on  the  breath  of  breaking  day.  — 
Half-cherub  he, 
The  other  half  our  poor  mortality ; 
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And  only  God  can  know. 
Whether  his  future  years  shall  grow 
To  blessing  or  to  woe. 
Above  the  hum 

Of  school-house  scenes, 
He  hears  the  twirring  of  the  troubled  drum, 
As  though  it  knew  the  woes  to  come, 
This  boy  not  in  his  teens; 
His  spirit  answers  quick, 

Keeps  time  within. 
To  its  strong  movement  and  its  din, 
And  swarming  fancies  gather  thick; 
Within  his  bosom  rise. 
As  from  the  skies. 
Awakened  prophecies. 
The  stirring  bugle  sounds. 
His  heart  would  burst  its  bounds ; 

He  hears  within  some  trumpet-call. 
Though  what  it  means,  he  does  not  know  at  all. 
The  soldier  he,  in  germ, 
Waiting  his  manhood's  term, 
Till  muscled  for  the  battle-shock ; 
The  martyr,  dauntless  he  before  the  block; 
The  poet,  prophet,  priest  of  some  half-blossomed  day. 
When  better  thoughts  men's  lives  shall  sway, 
Nor  will  they  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  God  and  pray. 

XV. 

The  humble  college-halls  which  stand 
Embosomed  in  a  mountain  land; 

Whose  windows,  east  and  west. 

See  what  is  grand  in  Nature,  what  is  best: 
Beneath,  on  every  hand. 
The  strong-soiled  intervales  expand, 
Under  the  stalwart  farmer's  hand ;  — 

From  yonder  height,  the  lake  which  flashes  blue ; 

With  white-winged  bark 

Gliding  its  waters  dark, 
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The  landscape  op'ning  ever  new 
To  the  enraptured  view; 
The  reptile  river,  creeping    treacherous  'neath  the  alder- 
trees, 
Now  flashing  in  the  sun,  then  hiding  as  from  sight  it  flees ; 
Where  we  were  wont  young  limbs  to  lave. 
The  daring  leap,  or  headlong  plunge  to  brave, 
Or  with  the  feathered  oar, 
To  steal  along  the  shadowed  shore;  — 
The  crested  steeps  which  tempt  feet  upward  to  explore; 
To  win  at  length 
A  nobler  poise  and  strength; 
To  which  we  turn,  for  counsels  wise. 
When,  wearied  brain  and  eyes. 
The  thought  of  books  we  half  despise; 
How  gratefully  we  think  of  these, 
Whene'er  we  backward  gaze 
In  manhood's  after  days. 

O  modest  mother  of  a  noble  race, 
Content  to  be  unknown. 
If  but  the  seed  thy  sons  have  sown 
May  wave  in  golden  grace  I 
Can  we  forget  the  kindly  matron  face. 
Which  gave  our  boyhood  timid,  rude,  a  welcome  there  ? 
Can  we  forget  the  Christian  care, 

Of  those  who  filled  each  humble  place? 
Ephemeral  honors  come  to  men 
Through  sword  and  pen ; 
A  line  we  write 
As  if  in  golden  light; 
A  deed  attain, 

Which  cannot  be  undone  again; 
We  gain  a  laurel-leaf, 
A  wheat-head  for  our  harvest-sheaf; 
Ood  took  their  lives  and  set  them  where 
They  shine  eternally  and  fair; 

Rev'rent  to  man  and  God,  loyal  and  true. 
The  praise  we  give  to  them  is  more  than  due* 

VOL.  V.  —  HO.  26.  2 
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XVT. 

I  would  not  wear  the  nimbus  of  a  saint; 
Owe  it  to  canvas  and  to  paint; 
However  slight  the  part 
Of  limner's  art; 
Be  rather  that  eschewed 
For  the  beatitude 

Of  being  simply  brave  and  good; 
A  man  to  whom  a  child, 
Ingenuous,  undefiled. 
Might  run  with  pleasure  wild. 
To  be  of  petty  grief  beguiled; 

Of  whom  a  soul  to  sin  betrayed: 
Or  reckless  lad,  or  hapless  maid. 
To  tell  their  fault  would  never  be  afraid. 
I  would  not  walk  the  tangled  maze 
Of  one  who  truth  withholds,  or  truth  betrays; 
Elects  the  serpent's  crooked  ways:  — 
Nor  will  I  drink  his  siren  cup  of  praise. 
Nor  do  J  care 

Again  to  join  with  him  in  prayer. 
His  God  and  mine 
Are  not  alike  divine. 
With  him  I  break. 
Another  path  to  take; 
Walk  where  are  thorns. 
Although  my  comrade  scorns; 
And  walk  invulnerable. 

For  every  word  of  human  blame 
Shall'  be  at  length  a  tongue  of  flame, 
My  real  deed  to  tell. 
And  give  it  fame. 

xvn. 

Faith's  nutriment  I  find. 
Not  in  God's  Written  Word  alone. 
But  in  the  moss-grown  stone, 
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The  gronndrbird  hides  her  nest  behind; 
And  in  the  spotted  oval  fonns 
Her  little  body  warms, 
Until  they  spring 
To  life  on  wing: 

Her  fledglings,  that  shall  soar  and 
sing; 
In  every  tiny  brook  thut  turns 

The  schoolboy's  water-wheel; 
In  every  flower  that  yellow  bums 
Beneath  the  plowboy's  heel; 
In  all  of  life  from  God;  for  He  is  there, 
As  well    as    in    the  solemn  cadences  of    hymn  and 
prayer. 

And  so  I  live  on  earth  to  learn  of  Him  and 

Him  to  love, 
Till    He    shall  call    me    to    another  school 
above. 

xvni. 

From  age's  craggy  heights  of  snow, 
Through  clouds  that  drifting  go, 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  still  bekw : 
Green  intervales  with  floating  shadows; 
And  herds  that  sprinkle  shapely  meadows; 

Elms  graceful,  and  so  queenly. 
Swaying  their  robes  serenely; 
The  harvest-fields  of  gold. 
That  yield  their  hundred  fold ; 

The  haunts  familiar,  where  the  children  play 
The  livelong  day. 
I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear. 

Their  laughter  wafted  upward  on  the  breeze. 
To  greet  my  dulling  ear. 

As  through  the  lonely  snow-capped  trees, 
I  from  earth's  visions  disappear; 
More  lost  to  view,  each  passing  fear. 
Soon  gone  from  sight  and  sound, 
On  heights  still  more  profound; 
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Those  peaks  no  mortal  soul  has  trod, 

Which  lift  themselyes,  till  they  are  lost  in  God. 

XIX. 

No  mortal  takes  his  being's  altitude; 
Beneath  his  Maker's  sight 
Grrows  to  his  height, 

As  grow  the  cedars  high 
Against  the  sky. 
Projected  lone 
On  snow-crowned  Lebanon; 
However  swell  his  heart  elate, 
Whate'er  ambitious  Babel  call  him  great, 
How  high  he  stands  in  church  or  state; 

Whate*er  his  earthly  road ; 
Until  by  Calvary  he's  stood. 
Until  faith's  stars  above  him  brood, 

And  he  has  domed  his  life  in  Ood. 
Only  the  great  Master's  hand 
Can  the  souVs  full  harmony  command ; 
Has  skill  to  smite 
Its  chords  aright; 
Can  hush  its  strings  to  trembling  silence  quite ; 
Or  from  it  bring 
Life's  grand  orchestral  offering. 

XX. 

Ah,  what    cares  Nature  when  we   cease  to 
breathe  ? 
Through  all  her  constant  hoursf 
Out  of  our  dust,  she  thrifty  makes  her  flowers; 
Her  em'rald  carpet  weaves, 
Dappled  with  overhanging  leaves; 

Nor  cares  although  no  band  our  marbled  brows 
shall  wreathe. 

Words  few  are  said ; 
The  knitting  turf  above  our  head. 
Beneath  the  healing  rain. 
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GhrowB  green  again; 
She  feels  no  pain. 
But  on  her  pathway  wheels  amain. 
In  spite  of  death's  fresh  scars, 
Among,  tlie  stars. 
Morning  and  night,  the  mountains  purple  still; 
The  maples  dome  the  once  familiar  hill; 
The  glad  brooks  run 
Beneath  the  sun. 
And  the  same  valleys  fill 

With  babblings,  like  a  child  who  utters  all  his  wilL 
But  if  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
The  humblest  sod 
Which  we  have  trod. 
Our  feet  with  preparation  shod^ 
Becomes  a  shrine 
Almost  divine; 
Our  life  still  onward  flows. 
As  when  the  sun  has  set,  gleam  afterglows, 
That  have  the  color  of  the  rose; 

And  kindling  stars  take  up  the  light. 
To  glorify  the  night 

J.  £•  Bankin. 
Highland  Manse,  Osakob,  N.  J» 
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SUNDAY  AND  THE  SALOON  IN  CINCINNATI. 

In  bis  memorable  inaugural  address,  Greneral  Wasbington 
used  tiie  following  significant  language:  ^^Tbe  Constitution, 
wbich  at  any  time  exists  till  obanged  by  an  explicit  and  autben- 
tic  act  of  tbe  wbole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  Tbe 
very  idea  of  tbe  power  and  rigbt  of  tbe  people  to  establisb  gov- 
ernment presupposes  tbe  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  tbe 
establisbed  government.*' 

Tbe  same  tbougbt  was  expressed  by  General  Jackson,  in  bis 
proclamation  of  1832,  wben  be  urged  tbe  people  of  Soutb  Car- 
olina to  consider  tbe  consequences  of  violating  tbe  law  of  tbe 
United  States :  ^*  If  Soutb  Carolina  can  nullify  tbe  law,  so  can 
otber  States,  and  if  one  law,  any  law ;  and  tbus  security  from 
tbe  rule  of  law  is  at  once  removed,  and  migbt  becomes  tbe  arbi- 
ter of  rigbt." 

It  was  in  some  sucb  spirit  as  this  tbat  a  serious  attempt  was 
made,  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Cincinnati,  to  enforce  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
State  in  regard  to  tbe  Sunday  saloon,  and  tbe  encouraging  re- 
port bas  gone  f ortb  tbat  success  bas  crowned  tbe  effort.  It  is 
not  claimed  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  glass  of  liquor  on 
tbe  Sabbatb ;  but  sucb  bas  been  tbe  vigilance  of  tbe  police,  as 
a  result  of  tbe  development  of  public  sentiment  favoring  tbe 
enforcement  of  tbe  Sunday  law,  tbat  very  few  bave  been  bold 
enougb  to  attempt  its  evasion.  In  comparison  witb  a  year  ago, 
Cincinnati  bas  experienced  a  marvelous  cbange.  In  place  of 
open  saloons  and  beer  gardens,  witb  tbe  attendant  disorder,  vice, 
and  crime,  tbe  city  is  now  as  quiet  as  tbfe  most  zealous  could 
wisb.  Even  tbe  common  labor  law  bas  been  enforced  witb  but 
few  exceptions,  and,  wbile  tbe  police  bave  arrested  all  violators, 
during  tbe  last  montb  only  tbree  or  four  saloon-keepers  bave 
been  arrested. 

It  would  be  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  read  tbe  details  in  con- 
nection witb  tbe  arrests  and  convictions ;  but  our  purpose  is  to 
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give  rather  some  aoooimt  of  the  steps  by  which  the  result  has 
been  obtained,  hoping  that  thereby  others  may  be  encouraged 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  Sabbath  from  the  grasping  greed 
of  the  saloon.  A'  score  of  years  ago  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  theatres,  base-ball,  and  saloons  on  Sunday,  and 
the  only  laws  on  the  statute  books  respecting  Sunday  observ- 
ance related  to  the  prohibition  of  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Peo- 
ple would  have  been  amazed  to  hear  of  the  recent  disregard 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  gradually  a  spint  of  indifference  took 
possession  of  the  people ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  by 
the  friends  of  personal  liberty ;  and  behold,  the  Wooden  Horse 
full  of  deadly  foes !  Naturally,  from  time  to  time,  brave  words 
of  warning  were  uttered,  and  in  1882  the  Smiths'  Sunday  Law, 
now  incorporated  in  the  Dow  Law,  was  passed.  The  essential 
part  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  reads  as  follows:  — 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liqoort,  whether  distilled,  malt,  or  vinous, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  except  by  a 
regular  druggist,  on  the  written  prescription  of  a  regular  practicing 
physician,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  all  places  where  such 
intoxicating  liquors  are  on  other  days  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  except 
regular  drug  stores,  shall  on  that  day  be  closed,  and  whoever  makes 
any  such  sale,  or  allows  any  such  place  to  be  open  or  remain  open  on 
that  day,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  and  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail  or  city  prison  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

In  March,  1887,  the  apathy  was  so  general  that  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  members  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  of  Gin* 
cinnati  wrote :  ^^  Both  of  the  leading  parties  are  so  anxious  to  re- 
tain the  German  vote  in  our  large  cities  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
securing  anything  in  the  way  of  advance  temperance  legislation.*' 
On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  at  the  call  of  the  Law  and  Order  League.  The  meeting 
was  largely  attended,  enthusiastic  addresses  were  delivered,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  — 

Resolved^  (1)  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  assembly  that  our  ex- 
ecutive officers,  by  whomsoever  elected,  should  sacredly  regard  their 
oath  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  (2)  all  good  citizens  should  just  as  sa- 
credly cast  their  votes  to  elect  such  men  as  they  feel  assured  will  hon- 
estly perform  their  whole  duty  in  the  premises,  and  (3)  that  the  Law 
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and  Order  Leagae  should  continue  its  work  of  pointing  out  to  the 
legally  elected  officers  violations  of  the  laws  relating  to  public  order 
and  good  morals,  and  of  aiding  them  in  their  enforcement 

While  attempting  to  enforce  the  Sunday  laws  against  thea- 
tres, the  League  found  its  efforts  almost  futile  on  account  of 
the  low  concert  saloons,  hotbeds  for  the  promotion  of  vice  and 
crime.  The  law  was  defective,  and  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  secure  such  changes  as  would  include  the  concert  sa- 
loons with  the  theatres.  They  were  not  surprised  to  find  many, 
who  had  criticised  them  for  not  closing  these  dens  first,  unite 
with  the  third-rate  politicians  in  demanding  the  defeat  of  the 
bilL  In  June,  1887,  a  petition  from  the  Presbyterian  and  Meth- 
odist Ministerial  Associations  called  the  attention  of  the  mayor 
to  the  fact  that  the  violators  of  the  Sunday  law  ^^  are  in  no  way 
interf^*ed  with  by  the  police,"  and  requested  him  to  instruct  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  to  prevent  the  violation  of  section 
7032  (a),  which  reads :  — 

Whoever  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday, 
participates  in  or  exhibits  to  the  public,  with  or  without  charge  for  ad- 
mittance, in  any  building,  room,  ground,  garden,  or  other  place  in  this 
State,  any  theatrical  or  dramatic  performance  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion, or  any  equestrian  or  circus  performance  of  jugglers,  acrobats, 
rope-dancing,  sparring  exhibitions,  variety  shows,  negro  minstrelsy, 
living  statuary,  ballooning,  or  any  base-ball  playing,  or  any  tenpins, 
or  other  games  of  similar  kind  or  kinds,  or  participates  in  keeping  any 
low  or  disorderly  house  of  resort,  or  shall  sell,  dispose  of,  or  give  away 
any  ale,  beer,  porter,  or  spirituous  liquors  in  any  building  appendant  or 
adjacent  thereto,  when  any  such  show,  performance,  or  exhibition  is 
given,  or  house  or  place  b  kept,  he  or  she  shall,  on  complaint  made 
within  twenty  days  thereafter,  be  fined  in  any  sura  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

The  objection  to  the  Dow  Law  now  was  the  authority  it  gave, 
or  was  assumed  to  give,  to  city  councils.  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  reads :  ^^  No  license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  hereafter  be  granted  in  this  State,  but  the  general  assem- 
sembly  may  by  law  provide  against  the  evils  resulting  there- 
from." All  the  legislature  can  do  is  to  **  provide  against  the  evils 
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resulting'*  from  the  traffic,  and  by  late  decisions  it  is  maintained 
that  this  may  extend  to  prohibition,  or  to  the  local  option  feature 
of  the  Dow  Law.  But  the  city  council  of  Cincinnati  passed  an 
ordinance  which  reads:  ^^That  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  is  hereby 
permitted." 

The  &ct  is,  the  legislature  gave  no  such  authority,  as  the 
section  of'  the  law  relating  to  city  councils  provides  that  "noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  council  of  any  municipal  cor- 
poration in  the  State  from  regulating  and  controlling,  on  such 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  sale  of  beer  and  native  wine  in  such 
manner  as  may  by  ordinance  be  provided." 

The  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  adopted  a  paper  on  January  16, 
1888,  containing  this  resolution  in  opposition  to  a  bill  to  render 
legal  theatrical  exhibitions  and  similar  performances  on  Sunday : 

Resolved^  That  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  now  in  session,  does 
hereby  petition  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ohio 
l^islature  to  reject  said  bill,  and  to  provide  for  making  the  statute 
more  effective  by  closing  all  saloons  and  concert-halls,  as  well  as  theat- 
rical and  similar  performances,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly 
called  Sanday,  and  thus  remove  from  our  citizens  the  temptation  to 
vice  and  crime,  which  causes  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering  in  all  our 
large  cities. 

When  it  became  known  that  petitions  were  in  circulation  for 
opening  the  Centennial  Exposition  on  Sunday,  the  committee  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  presented  a  petition  containing  the 
following :  — 

To  the  Official  Board  of  the  Centennial  Exposition : 

Deab  Sirs,  —  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, most  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  you  not  to  permit  the 
opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  We  have  been  moved  to  make  this  urgent  request,  not 
from  fear  that  your  Board  of  Management  is  inclined  to  take  such  a 
step,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  petitions  are  being  circulated  for  sig- 
natures, to  be  laid  before  your  honorable  body,  to  induce  it,  if  possible, 
utterly  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  all  those  who  respect  the  Sabbath, 
and  have  the  best  moral  interests  of  the  city  at  heart. 

From  this  time  on,  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
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remoying  the  aboTe-oited  Dow  Law  proviso.  Early  in  1888 
Mr.  Owen  introduced  a  bill,  consequently  known  as  the  Owen 
Bill,  which  passed  the  General  Assembly,  repealing  the  Dow 
Law  proviso,  and  the  Sunday  Law  as  amended  is  given  here :  — 

Sec.  11.  That  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  whether  distilled, 
malt,  or  vinous,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sun- 
day, except  by  a  regular  druggist,  on  the  written  prescription  of  a  reg- 
ular practicing  physician,  for  medical  purposes  only,  is  hereby  dedared 
to  be  unlawful,  and  all  places  where  such  intoxicating  liquors  are  on 
other  days  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  except  regular  drug  stores,  shall  on 
that  day  be  dosed. 

This  law  was  a  great  boon  to  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  for 
it  took  away  all  ground  for  the  claim  that  saloons  could  legally 
be  opened  on  the  Sabbath  in  Ohio.  The  only  question  now 
remaining  was  that  of  its  enforcement.  The  Law  and  Order 
League  began  to  urge  the  mayor  to  enforce  the  law,  and  for  a 
few  Sabbaths  a  half-hearted  attempt  was  made ;  but  a  demand 
by  the  liquor  dealers  for  a  trial  by  jury,  owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate police  court  jury  law,  resulted  in  a  jury  composed  of  the 
friends  of  ^^  personal  liberty,*'  and  little  headway  was  made.  In 
July,  1888,  it  could  be  said :  "  While  our  Sunday  laws  are  excel- 
lent^ and  provide  for  closing  saloons^  theatres^  etc.,  on  that  sa- 
cred day,  yet  the  laws  are  not  enforced.  A  little  fuss  has  been 
made  about  closing  the  saloons  on  that  day,  but  we  have  never 
been  satisfied  that  the  authorities  were  in  earnest  in  the  matter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  found  a  way  to  success.'' 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1889,  the  Sabbath  Convention  met 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  organi- 
zation auxiliary  to  the  American  Sabbath  Union  lately  formed 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Able  addresses  were  delivered,  and, 
amid  much  enthusiasm,  an  Ohio  association  was  formed.  This 
convention  was  not  without  effect  in  awakening  public  sentiment. 
During  the  meeting  the  following  paper  from  the  Evangelical 
Association  of  Cincinnati  was  presented  and  adopted  unani- 
mously :  — 
To  the   Sabbath  Convention   to   meet  in  Columbtis,  Ohio^   February 

21,22. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  February 
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11,  1889,  the  loUowing  pedtioii  was  adopted  to  both  houses  of  the 
Gieneral  AssemUy  <^  Ohio :  — 

^The  Evangelical  Ministerial  Assoeiation  of  CLneinnati,  now  in  ses- 
sion, being  convinced  that  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  our  State 
demand  the  enforcement  of  her  laws,  and  that  the  highest  moral  and 
material  prosperity  of  both  the  State  and  our  city  demand  the  enforce- 
ment of  oar  Sunday  laws,  hereby  petitions  your  honorable  body  to 
enact  such  laws  as  are  essential  to  this  end,  and  among  them  the  recti- 
fication of  our  police  court  jury  law,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Russell 
Law,  making  it  mandatory  on  the  mayor  to  revoke  all  licenses  when 
the  parties  violate  this  law  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  for  which 
they  were  licensed." 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  present  this  subject  to  the  Sabbath 
Convention  soon  to  assemble  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  a  meeting  of  said 
committee  the  following  was 

Re9oloedf  That  this  Convention  adopt  the  petition  ol  the  Cincinnati 
Alliance,  and  urge  upon  the  Gieneral  Assembly  of  Ohio  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  granting  of  said  petition,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  enforcement 
of  the  Sunday  laws  now  on  our  statute  book. 

The  Law  aod  Order  League  oontinued  to  emphasise  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  law ;  from  time  to  time  arrests  were  made^  but 
its  chief  work  consisted  in  arousing  public  sentiment.  The 
religions  papers,  and  some  portions  of  the  secular  press,  joined 
in  the  demand.  Then  the  Evangelical  Alliance  took  up  the 
work,  and  after  viewing  the  situation  the  conclusion  was  reached, 
that  scHne  effort  sbonld  be  made  to  nominate  and  elect  officers 
in  the  city  that  would  enforce  the  laws.  A  paper  was  circu- 
lated,  speeches  and  even  sermons  were  delivered  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  action,  and  hundreds  of  signatures  were  easily  obtained 
of  those  who  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  such  men  only  as 
favored  the  laws.  A  meeting  for  organization  was  called  by  the 
conunittee,  when  officers  were  elected,  and  the  following  resolu* 
tion  was  adopted :  — 

JUfolvedy  That  this  meeting  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  our  Sunday  laws,  and  especially  the  law  closing  the 
saloons  on  that  day,  in  order  to  the  securing  the  highest  moral  and  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  our  city.  And  as  citizens  we  cannot  but  reeognize 
the  fact  that  it  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  use  our  influence  in 
&vor  of  obedience  to,  and  the  enforcement  of,  our  laws ;  and  we  there^ 
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fore  urge  our  officers  and  committees  just  elected  to  use  every  effort  to 
secure  this  end,  —  the  end  sought  by  our  organization ;  and  we  hereby 
pledge  to  them  our  hearty  support  in  all  proper  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Thus  the  ^*  Committee  of  Five  Hundred "  was  formed,  and 
this  association  succeeded  in  procuring  ihe  election  of  a  judge 
and  prosecutor  for  the  police  court  who  were  known  to  favor  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sunday  Law.  Public  sentiment  was  thus 
found  to  favor  the  work,  the  police  commissioners  and  the 
mayor  ordered  the  police  to  arrest  all  offenders  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  good  work  was  begun  in  earnest.  No  sooner  was  the 
attempt  made  than  many  of  the  saloon-keepers  announced  their 
intention  of  defying  the  authorities.  On  June  12  the  editor 
of  the  ^^  Cincinnati  Zeitung,"  in  a  speech  translated  for  the 
**  Christian  Advocate,"  said :  — 

The  laborer  should  have  the  opportunity  of  drinking  his  glass  of 
beer  on  Sunday,  since  the  rich  have  their  good  liquors  at  home,  and 
need  not  go  to  the  saloon.  Prohibitionists  would  compel  men  to  go  to 
heaven  by  refusing  to  permit  them  to  drink  beer.  K  the  choice  were 
left  to  him,  the  speaker,  between  heaven  and  a  glass  of  beer,  he  would 
reach  for  the  glass  of  beer. 

Every  citizen  had  the  right  to  oppose  laws  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
unjust,  and,  if  the  State  should  endeavor  to  enforce  unjust  laws  by 
force,  the  citizen  had  the  right  to  oppose  force  with  force. 

The  opposition  of  the  rebellions  saloon-keepers  reached  its 
culmination  on  Thursday  July  25,  when,  at  their  meeting  at 
Central  Turner  Hall,  WiUiam  Hager  encouraged  them  to  remain 
open  in  spite  of  the  police.     According  to  the  "Times-Star : "  — 

His  speech  bore  principally  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  to  the  saloonist  who  defied  the  law.  Although  many  of 
them  had  been  arrested,  no  one  had  been  punished  disagreeably.  None 
of  them  had  seen  the  interior  of  the  workhouse.  The  saloonist  was 
losing  money  by  closing  his  salooo  on  a  Sunday;  therefore  he  should 
remain  open,  that  was  clear. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  resolutions :  — 
Whereas,  The  well-known  Owen  Law,  through  which  corruption  and 
hypocrisy  can  sneak  in  everywhere,  threatens  to  become  established  in 
Cincinnati;  and 
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Whereas,  no  concerted  action  has  been  taken  to  resent  the  said  law, 
which  is  an  insult  to  common  sense ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  saloon-keepers  here  assembled,  openly  oppose 
the  law,  which  is  nnpopnlar  and  damaging  to  onr  business ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  decided  to  keep  our  places  of  business  quietly  open  on 
next  Sunday,  and  on  all  succeeding  Sundays,  conducting  our  business 
as  on  any  other  day,  and  avoiding  all  disturbances. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  side  and  back  door  business  as  cor- 
rupting in  its  tendency,  and  we  will  make  it  our  special  duty  to  oppose 
it  by  idl  legal  means. 

Resolved,  That  each  saloon-keeper  who  signs  the  resolutions  of  this 
meeting  shall  haye  our  solid  protection  in  eyery  case  of  prosecution, 
and  the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  by  our  own  means. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  witJi  a  whirL  Pledges  were  then  circu- 
lated for  signatures. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  scene  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Amid 
the  thunders  of  applause,  John  Warflinger  leaped  upon  a  chair  in  the 
midst  of  the  excited  saloonists  and  yelled  out  the  following  motion :  — 

^  That  on  next  Monday  morning  we  meet  here  and  march  in  a  body 
to  the  police  court !  " 

'^  With  music !  "  shouted  a  zealous  member. 

'^  Yes,  with  a  brass  band  !  "  called  a  number. 

The  motion  was  put  as  amended,  and  carried  amid  a  confusion  of 
cheers  and  laughter. 

The  next  day  the  '*  Evening  Post "  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  daily  papers  when  it  said  :  — 

The  conspiracy  of  about  1,200  saloonists  of  Cincinnati  to  break  the 
laws  of  Ohio  and  to  defy  openly  its  authority,  they  must  see,  puts  them 
in  a  attitude  of  open  rebellion.  That  the  State  of  Ohio  can  retreat 
or  will  retreat  before  such  an  issue  is  too  absurd  for  discussion. 

The  authorities  were  prepared  for  any  emergency  on  Sunday, 
and  the  result  was  a  surprise  to  the  saloon*keepers.  In  the 
morning  many  of  them  threw  open  their  doors,  and  were 
promptly  arrested.  When  their  wives  took  their  places  they 
were  treated  likewise.  Occasionally  there  was  a  hitch  in  pro- 
viding a  bond,  and  the  saloon-keeper  was  cast  into  a  cell.  ^'  The 
first  trouble,"  says  the  "  Commercial  Gazette,"  "  was  at  Dyna- 
mite Hall:"— 
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Mr.  Warfiinger  was  mad.  He  shrieked  and  cursed,  and  somebody 
struck  officer  Copeland.  But  Mr.  Warflinger  was  arrested,  and  hauled 
in  a  patrol  wagon  to  the  Bremen  Stroet  station.  He  was  released  on 
bond,  and  again  opened  his  place.  He  was  again  arrested.  The  sec- 
ond arrest  rather  cooled  his  ardor,  and  he  opened  his  place  no  more. 

At  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  narrow  escape  from 
a  riot  at  Fifteenth  and  Vine  streets. 

The  Hfe  of  a  Law  and  Order  League  man,  if  he  were  recognized, 
would  have  been  worth  very  little  on  Vine  or  Wahiut  streets  at  any 
time  during  the  day.  Many  men  were  stopped  and  closely  questioned, 
and  several  persons  had  narrow  escapes  from  violence  at  the  hands  of 
infuriated  saloon-keepers  and  their  friends.  On  Walnut  Street  during 
the  forenoon  every  person  who  had  the  least  bit  of  saintedness  about 
his  air  or  dress  was  carefully  and  threateningly  inspected.  A  few  men 
were  stopped,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  scowling  mob.  Their  only 
security  lay  in  protests  that  the  Owen  Law  was  an  outrage,  and  the 
enforcement  of  it  a  vidation  of  personal  liberty.  This  always  proved 
a  sure  passport  to  safety. 

Bat  the  police  acted  promptly  and  firmly,  and  the  resistance 
to  law  was  checked.  Since  the  28th  of  July  only  two  or  three 
saloon-keepers  have  dared  to  open  tiieir  saloons.  The  members 
of  the  rebellious  band  that  resolved  to  resist  the  authorities 
have  publicly  apologized  to  the  judge  of  the  police  court,  and 
for  the  present,  at  least,  Cincinnati  is  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Sunday  saloon.  Before  the  friends  of  law  and  order  will 
feel  secure  for  the  future,  two  or  three  changes  are  required : 
1.  The  police  court  jury  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  provide 
a  jury  commission,  by  which  names  can  be  selected  for  the  jury 
box,  thereby  applying  the  same  rule  as  is  applied  in  the  other 
courts  of  the  city.  At  present  the  saloon  men  virtually  furnish 
the  jury  for  the  police  court.  2.  Some  method  should  be  pro- 
vided by  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  saloon-keeper  to 
reopen  his  saloon  the  same  day  of  his  arrest  <8.  It  should  be 
made  mandatory  on  the  mayor  to  revoke  all  licenses  in  the  case 
of  those  who  persist  in  violating  the  law.  Some  such  laws  as 
these  will  probably  be  passed  by  the  next  legislature,  for  the 
people  are  determined  that  the  saloon  shall  no  longer  rule  the 
State. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written^  another  political  party  has 
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come  into  power  in  the  State ;  but,  so  far,  but  little  change  in 
the  situation  is  noticeable.  Some  apprehension  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  and  threats  have  been 
made  by  its  enemies,  but  this  has  resulted  in  greater  vigilance, 
and  many  who  at  first  doubted  the  success  of  the  movement 
against  the  Sunday  saloon,  are  now  determined  that  the  good 
work  shall  go  on.  Past  success  is  to  them  a  prophecy  of  future 
victory.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1889,  an  address  was  delivered  on  the  Sunday  Question 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  which  produced  a  profound  impression, 
and  the  following  paper  was  adopted :  — 

£esolved,  That  we  hereby  record  with  gratitude  the  great  advance 
made  daring  the  last  year  in  public  sentiment  respecting  the  closing 
of  business  places  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  especially  in  closing  the 
hqaor  saloons  on  that  day.  We  also  mention  with  pleasure  the  in- 
creased fidelity  of  our  administrative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers 
in  the  enforcement  of  our  Sunday  laws. 

And  at  a  later  meeting,  December  9,  1889,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  effect :  — 

Resolved,  that  we  will  use  all  our  influence,  by  voice,  by  vote,  by 
pen,  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  laws  now  on  the  statute 
bo<^,  and  to  secure  from  our  next  legislature  such  amendments  as  will 
render  it  possible  to  enforce  them;  notably  a  change  in  our  police 
court  jury  law,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  wiUi  our  other  courts  in  their 
mode  of  choosing  juries,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  mayor  to  revoke  all 
licenses  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  week-day  licenses  to 
open  their  places  of  business  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly 
called  Sunday. 

Harlet  J.  Steward. 

CtRcmnatL 
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COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  RSV.  R.  S.  8T0RRS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISIONERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  AT  THE 
BROADWAY  TABERNACLE,   NEW  YORK,    OCTOBER   17,   1889. 

We  are  met  here,  my  dear  friends,  for  the  characteristic  work  of  the 
modern  Christian  world.  It  is  not  for  the  formulation  of  creeds  :  that  was 
done,  as  far  as  the  great  creeds  are  concerned,  many  centuries  ago,  and  we 
accept  them.  We  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as 
heartily  and  as  fully  as  my  beloyed  brother  and  friend  of  fifty  years,  Bishop 
Huntington,  who  is  sitting  by  me  on  the  platform,  accepts  them  for  him- 
self. We  haye  no  need  to  reyise,  and  we  haye  little  need  to  add  to  the 
creeds  that  were  battle-hymns  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  its  purity,  of  its 
trial,  and  of  its  yictory.  We  are  not  gathered  here,  either,  for  the  incite- 
ment of  crusades  to  recoyer  the  Holy  Land,  as  at  the  Council  of  Clermont 
or  the  Council  of  ^tempes,  where  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Bernard  set  West- 
ern Europe  aflame.  The  only  Jerusalem  for  which  we  chiefly  care  is  the 
New  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  Heaven  from  €rod  upon  the  earth.  We 
are  not  here  eyen  for  the  reformation  of  religion  ;  as  we  are  certainly  not 
here  for  that  g^reat  work  which  was  the  principal  object  of  Christian  Europe 
for  centuries,  the  building  of  inmiense  and  magnificent  cathedrals.  We 
are  here  to  take  the  gospel  as  we  have  received  it,  and  as  the  substance  of 
it  shines  in  the  ancient  creeds,  and  to  propagate  it,  to  the  utmost  of  oar 
power  and  to  the  extent  of  our  reach,  throughout  the  earth,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  effects  which  are  appropriate  to  it.  These  effects  are  large  and 
various  and  unspeakably  precious. 

The  primary  and  supreme  effect  upon  which  our  attention  is  fixed  is  the 
conversion  of  individual  souls  to  the  Son  of  God.  We  believe  that  the  Son 
of  God  has  been  upon  the  earth,  that  he  came  as  a  divine  person,  to  illus- 
trate holiness,  to  teach  the  divine  law,  to  make  propitiation  by  his  cross, 
'  and  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  for  all  believers.  We  believe  that  to  con- 
vert a  soul  to  him  is  to  save  it  from  death  and  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 
We  believe  that  the  earth  has  been  lustrous  with  the  presence  of  the  Mas- 
ter, that  it  has  shined  in  the  supernal  flush  of  his  miraculous  power,  that 
since  his  resurrection  it  is  nearer  to  the  heavens  than  ever  before  ;  and  our 
chief  desire,  which  governs  and  limits  every  other,  is  to  lead  men  individ- 
ually to  the  acceptance  of  this  Son  of  God,  that  we  may  glorify  him  on  the 
earth  and  that  we  may  make  heaven  more  populous  with  renewed  and 
triumphing  spirits.  This  b  our  first  work,  the  work  for  which  our  mis- 
sionaries go  forth  —  men  and  women,  the  choicest  that  we  have  —  the  work 
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for  whieh  we  gladly  take  counsel  together,  and  for  which  we  gladlj  give  as 
€rod  has  prospered  us,  that  these  men  and  women  may  go  to  work  efiioiently 
in  distant  lands. 

Men  may  call  us  fanatical  if  they  like  ;  it  is  of  no  account.  We  do  posi- 
tively believe  that  there  is  through  Christ  an  open  way  to  the  heavenly 
life  ;  we  do  positively  believe  that  He  is  now  in  the  world  by  his  Spirit  call- 
ing men  unto  himself  ;  we  do  positively  believe  that  the  noblest  work  any 
man  or  woman  can  do  upon  the  earth  is  to  lead  others  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  €rod  in  Christ,  that  they  may  rejoice  in  a  higher  hope  on  earth 
and  in  a  nobler  praise  and  glory  in  the  life  everlasting.  Our  deepest  feel- 
ing is  stirred,  our  highest  enthusiasm  is  moved,  by  that  sublime  aim  of  this 
institution. 

But  then,  with  that  we  may  also  add  effects  upon  the  world  at  large  and 
upon  the  present  world  in  its  physical,  political,  governmental  and  social 
condition.  For  whatever  the  gospel  touches  it  lifts ;  it  lifts  communities 
as  well  as  persons  ;  and  whatever  affects  individuals  affects  at  last,  and 
rapidly,  the  communities  which  they  form.  And  it  seems  to  me,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  institution,  that  it  has  a  fair  claim  upon  the  earnest  sympathy 
of  all  who  desire  human  welfare,  a  fair  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  honor 
of  this  great  and  famous  and  prosperous  and  powerful  city  in  which  we  are 
met.  Aside  from  that,  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  has  been  rather  a  misfor- 
tune than  a  good  fortune  that  our  assembly  has  been  surrounded  by  this  mag- 
nificent environment  of  material  wealth  and  splendor  in  which  we  gather. 
We  come  because  invited  by  the  tender  and  affectionate  invitation  and  wel- 
come of  this  church.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  you  had  a  ruby 
or  a  pearl,  which  you  wished  to  keep  at  hand  and  yet  to  conceal  from  others, 
as  good  a  way  as  any  would  be  to  set  it  in  some  angle  of  a  great,  glittering 
and  burnished  plaque,  the  general  sheen  of  which  would  contrast  and  con- 
ceal the  modest  though  lovely  lustre  of  the  gem.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way  a  convocation  for  the  consideration  of  missionary  themes  and  the  study 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  in  this  nuignificent  metropolis  of  the  New  World 
seems  to  be  near  at  hand  and  yet  to  be  hidden  largely  from  public  obser- 
vation. We  are  here  in  a  centre  of  the  world's  wealth,  in  a  city  whose 
name  is  famous  wherever  the  United  States  are  known  on  the  earth.  Many 
of  ns  who  have  been  in  foreign  lands  have  rejoiced  to  notice  that  where- 
soever we  went  the  name  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  known  and  honored  ; 
and  if  we  qnoted  it  as  the  place  of  our  residence  it  was  a  passport  for  us 
to  confidence  and  protection. 

We  are  here  in  this  city,  full  of  splendor,  full  of  power,  full  of  fame, 
where  the  tide  of  prosperity  annually  runs  up  the  island  twenty  blocks  a 
year,  with  the  crests  of  its  wave  in  marble  and  freestone  mansions  ten 
stories  high.  [Applause.]  In  comparison,  this  assembly  of  ours  seems  a 
small  thing.  New  York  has  seen  many  great  and  splendid  and  fascinating 
spectacles,  none  more  brilliant  or  imposing  than  that  of  last  April,  when 
here  was  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States,  when  marching  armies  and 
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an  industrial  procession  in  vast  array  testified  the  universal  feeling  of  rev- 
erence for  him  and  of  joy  at  what  was  then  done,  and  a  crowd  of  admiring 
spectators  looked  on  from  all  the  world.  New  York  has  seen  many  spec- 
tacles, if  not  all  as  brilliant  as  that,  of  the  same  order.  In  comparison,  of 
course,  our  assembly  seems  an  almost  insignificant  thing.  We  are  not  a 
multitude,  although  we  represent  a  multitude  distributed  over  the  country 
from  the  river  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate.  Our  aggregate  annual 
revenue  is  less  than  the  annual  revenue  of  many  individuals  in  this  city. 
Our  capitalized  wealth  is  far  less  than  the  capitalized  property  of  multi- 
tudes in  this  city.  Our  aim  seems  to  many  to  be  a  kind  of  nebulous  and 
theoretical  aim,  in  comparison  with  the  solid,  strenuous,  stubborn,  practical 
purpose  to  increase  riches  and  to  enjoy  them,  by  which  purpose  this  city 
has  been  largely  built  and  with  which  it  is  largely  pervaded.  And  we  are 
here  only  for  a  few  days.  To-morrow  we  shall  disperse  ;  and  it  may  well 
seem  a  natural  thing  that  when  we  have  gone,  the  trains  bearing  us  away, 
our  having  been  here  will  be  instantly  and  utterly  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  as  a  most  unimportant  incident  in  the  unparalleled  experience  of 
tills  great  metropolis  of  the  Western  World.  And  the  missionary  work,  by 
which  we  are  convened  and  to  which  we  give  our  counsel  and  thought  and 
plan,  seems  to  many  as  inconsiderable  a  thing  —  a  mere  castle  in  the  air,  a 
mere  mist  of  enthusiasm,  something  with  which  men  of  the  world  need  not 
trouble  themselves  at  aU. 

Now  gentlemen  and  friends,  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  that  which  is 
comparatively  small  in  appearance  may  be  great  in  value  and  effect.  The 
importance  of  anything  is  to  be  measured  by  its  nature  and  not  by  its 
bulk ;  and  it  has  been  true  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  greatest 
things  have  often  come  —  usually  come,  I  might  say  —  without  observation. 
It  seemed  a  small  thing  when  our  fathers,  here  and  at  Plymouth,  settled 
themselves  to  subdue,  to  hold,  to  occupy  and  renew  this  rugged  and  un- 
known continent ;  and  yet,  though  their  weakness  was  their  protection, 
though  they  were  too  feeble  to  be  feared  in  Europe,  and  almost  too  few  to 
be  counted,  their  work  has  changed  the  course  and  movement  of  civiliza- 
tion more  than  the  work  of  any  men  of  their  time,  more  than  the  work  of 
all  the  statesmen  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  Europe  itself,  and  John 
Winthrop  and  William  Bradford  are  g^reater  powers  in  Europe  to-day  than 
Talleyrand  and  Metternich.  Small  in  appearance,  indeed,  but  great  in 
effect.  It  seemed  a  very  small  thing  when  the  monks  and  the  men  who 
sympathized  with  them  as  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  faced  Europe, 
and  when  the  contemptuous  characterization  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
elegant,  and  careless,  and  skeptical  pontiff  was  that  it  was  "a  quarrel 
among  some  monks,  and  Brother  Luther  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  some 
parts."  That  was  the  verdict  of  the  pontiff  of  the  time,  whose  successor 
is  now  looking  out  from  the  Vatican  windows  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
safe  retreat  for  himself  in  continental  Europe.  [Applause.]  Great  in 
effect,  though  not  great  in  appearance.     How  ridiculous  a  thing  it  seemed 
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tbat  the  early  Christians  should  face  the  Roman  Empire,  determined  to  re- 
mould and  reconstruct  it,  putting  Scriptures  against  swords,  putting  narra- 
tives  and  letters  against  marshaled  legions,  putting  oral  and  sacramental 
teaching  against  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  power  that  the  world  had 
known.  But  by  their  work  the  result  accomplished  created  Christendom, 
changed  the  courses  of  history  and  changed  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
Republic  is  builded  to-day,  and  every  home  of  ours  is  builded  to-day,  on 
the  foundations  laid  in  dust  and  in  blood  by  the  faith  and  fortitude  and 
heroic  consecration  of  those  unnamed  Christian  martyrs  and  teachers  of  the 
earliest  time.  [Applause.]  Men  might  laugh  at  it  then ;  but  he  who 
laughs  at  it  now  might  as  well  laugh  at  the  shining  constellations  in  the 
heayens.     [Applause.] 

So  it  may  be  that  our  missionary  work  —  though  I  will  not  put  it  along- 
side of  either  of  those  great  historic  and  prolific  movements  of  mankind, 
if  yon  prefer  that  I  should  not  —  may  have  a  power  in  it  that  is  to  reach 
forward  into  future  centuries  —  a  power  which  this  splendid,  populous,  rich 
and  renowned  metr(^>olis  may  well  recog^nize  and  honor,  and  for  which  it 
may  well  give  thanks.  Certainly  our  aim  is  a  noble  one.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  extend  a  sect ;  we  are  not  trying  merely  to  exert  an  influence  in 
individuals,  though,  as  I  have  said,  the  influence  on  individual  souls  is 
primary  and  supreme  in  our  contemplation  ;  but  we  are  aiming  to  renew 
the  moral  life  of  mankind.  Nothing  less  than  that  is  the  aim  which  we 
propose  ;  to  renew,  as  far  as  we  can  reach  it,  the  moral  life  of  mankind,  so 
making  politics  possible,  abolishing  tyranny,  banishing  barbarism,  calling  ft 
halt  to  the  march  of  oppression  and  making  a  people  competent  and  deter- 
mined to  form  their  own  institutions  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  We 
try  to  secure  the  intellectual  advancement  and  elevation  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially through  the  power  of  the  Bible,  the  most  educating  book  of  the 
world.  It  touches  the  child  in  the  nursery  and  the  philosopher  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  it  reaches  the  mechanic  in  his  labor  and  the  aged  in  their  retire- 
ment and  in  the  dying  hour.  We  mean  by  the  Bible  to  make  the  tnith  of 
God  so  present  to  the  minds  of  men  that  the  intellectual  level  of  the  race 
will  be  lifted.  We  mean  to  make  social  life  harmonious  and  happy.  We 
mean  to  make  all  prosperity  more  legitimate  and  more  abundant  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  or  ever  will  be  again,  except  as  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel is  beneath  and  behind  it. 

This  is  our  aim,  as  I  say  ;  and  I  put  it  to  yon  if  the  declaration  is  not  a 
just  one,  that  this  superb  metropolis,  with  all  its  power  and  all  its  fame, 
which  has  sympathized  so  keenly,  so  eagerly,  and  so  generously  with  every 
people  of  the  worid  harassed  and  hunger-smitten,  oppressed  by  tyranny, 
stricken  by  calamity  —  that  this  city  should  sympathize  with  us  in  this 
majestic  aim,  and  should  count  it  a  joy  and' an  honor  to  take  part  with  us, 
and  with  other  societies  working  in  harmony  with  us  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  design  so  magpiificent  and  so  divine.     [Applause.] 

Tes,  our  work  assists  all  the  time  the  conmserce  of  which  this  city  is  the 
superb  and  opulent  seat.    This  is  not  our  first  work,  as  I  have  said,  but  it 
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is  a  work  which  goes  on  with  all  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  over  the 
earth.  For  commerce  and  the  gospel  are  in  harmony  in  this,  at  least,  that 
the  aim  of  each  is  cosmical,  is  earth-embracing ;  and,  it  may  be  said  of 
commerce,  as  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  she  '<  layeth  the  beams  of  her 
chambers  in  the  waters  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  There 
is  no  tribe  so  recent  or  so  ancient,  no  tribe  so  remote  or  so  degraded,  that 
the  gospel  does  not  seek  it  and  that  commerce  will  not  gladly  reach  out  far 
for  access  to  it.  They  go  together.  The  home  of  commerce  is  on  the 
liquid  bands  that  separate  yet  unite  and  encompass  the  continents ;  the 
horizon  of  commerce  is  the  rim  of  the  planet  and  nothing  less  ;  and  com- 
merce and  Christianity  go  together,  Christianity  helping  commerce.  Not 
that  our  missionaries  go  out  for  that  purpose  —  they  do  not  barter  life  for 
gold.  They  g^ve  life  freely,  that  men  whom  they  did  not  know,  of  another 
langfuage  and  another  race,  may  by  and  by  wear  the  inmiortal  crown.  But 
wherever  their  errand  is,  and  wherever  their  teaching  is  felt,  there  the  ¥ray 
is  opened  for  a  widening  commerce.  Intensity  of  conviction  carries  them 
where  the  commercial  agent  gladly  follows,  but  would  not  lead.  Who 
opened  Africa,  of  which  we  heard  this  morning  ?  Moffatt  and  Livingstone, 
Christian  missionaries.  Who  opened  the  interior  of  China?  Christian 
missionaries.  Who  were  first  in  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand,  in  the 
Navigator  Islands  now  famous  in  the  world  as  Samoa,  in  the  cannibal  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific  where  shipwrecked  crews  were  slaughtered  and  eaten  ? 
Everywhere  Christian  missionaries  ;  and  the  commercial  agent  follows 
after. 

Christian  missions  make  men  richer  wherever  they  get  establbhed.  I 
have  wondered  a  great  many  times  whether  Paul  might  not  have  had  some 
such  thought  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  that  he  and  his 
friends  and  fellow-disciples  were  "  poor  yet  making  many  rich."  No  doubt 
he  meant  spiritual  riches,  primarily  and  supremely,  as  we  do  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  gospel  preached  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  has 
always  been  to  make  men  richer,  <'  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come."  It  honors  industry  —  the  very  hand 
of  the  Master  that  held  the  power  of  miracle  having  held  as  well  the  ham- 
mer and  the  saw.  A  tent-maker  was  his  chief  apostle,  and  the  very  hand 
that  subscribed  the  great  epistles  which  the  mind  had  dictated  was  occu- 
pied in  weaving  coarse  tent-doth.  Labor  was  honored  by  the  Christian 
disciple  and  is  honored  by  the  gospel.  One  of  the  most  touching  things  in 
the  Catacombs  is  to  find  the  poor  implements  of  the  martyrs  whose  blood 
and  bones  are  there,  set  aside  and  consecrated  as  memorials  of  those  who 
wrought  in  faith  and  died  in  triumph.  Economy  b  inculcated  ;  and  the 
greatest  lesson  of  economy  ever  taught  in  the  world  was  not  taught  by  any 
political  economist,  but  by  the  Master  when  he  said,  after  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  *'  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost.'' 
With  the  power  of  omnipotence  to  create  harvests  at  a  word,  he  would 
*<  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost."  The  Christian  world  has 
taken  a  lesson  of  economy  from  that  which  it  will  never  forget.     All  sav- 
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age  pusion  subdaed,  domestic  desire  and  aspiration  kindled,  power  invig^ 
orated,  hope  lifted,  the  conscioosness  of  personal  right  and  personal  priyilege 
exalted,  as  men  become  aware  of  a  new  relationship  to  the  vast  and  shining 
universe  aroond  them  —  these  are  everywhere  the  helpers  of  Christianity. 
The  world  is  becoming  richer  all  the  time  in  Christian  nations,  and  in 
heathen  nations  where  the  gospel  g^s,  while  the  needs  of  men  are  more 
argent  and  the  demand  for  the  supply  of  those  needs  is  more  instant  and 
emphatic. 

I  believe  that  it  was  Mrs.  Leeks  who  said  to  Mrs.  Aleshine,  in  that  pleas- 
ant story  of  the  casting  away  of  those  two  estimable  Pennsylvania  women, 
that  the  missionaries  would  have  to  take  the  heathen  a  good  many  times 
all*the  way  through  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  before  they  could  persuade 
them  to  have  force-pumps  in  their  kitchen  and  spring-mattresses  on  their 
beds.  I  suppose  that  is  true.  It  does  take  a  good  many  times  of  teach- 
ing. But  even  those  inventions  hav^  to  come  at  last,  because  men  desire 
more  comfort,  better  instruments,  a  larger  outlook,  when  the  gospel  has 
entered  into  the  mind  and  illumined  it,  has  entered  into  the  heart  and  puri- 
fied and  reinforced  it. 

So  Christianity  helps  commerce  everywhere,  and  Christianity  has  the 
right  to  require  that  commerce  shall  help  it  [applause]  and  shall  not  hinder 
it.  Christianity  has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  agents  of  commerce  on 
foreign  shores  shall  not  be  men  of  loose  life  and  vicious  manners  and  an 
infidel  spirit ;  and  Christianity  has  certainly  the  right  to  require  that  com- 
merce shall  not  debase  the  nation  which  it  is  trying  to  lift  [applause]  by 
helping  the  opium  traffic  in  China,  and  by  pouring  millions  of  gallons  of 
the  vilest  liquors  into  Africa.  [Loud  applause.]  £very  dollar  won  by  a 
traffic  of  that  kind  ought  to  bum  in  a  man's  hand  like  a  bit  of  the  infernal 
asphalt  which  is  the  pavement  of  hell.  [Loud  applause.]  Riches  so  ac- 
quired simply  reek  with  the  blood  of  immortal  souls  ;  and  Christianity 
would  be  ffdse  to  its  trust  if  it  did  not  remonstrate  and  condemn  ;  and  civ- 
ilization and  commerce  are  false  to  their  trust  if  they  do  not  in  this  sympa- 
thize with  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

Now,  men  say  our  work  is  a  great  one.  Of  course  it  is.  It  is  vast.  It 
reaches  over  all  the  earth.  But  observe,  my  friends,  we  have  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  the  world  to  work  with  —  the  instruments  of  the 
truth  as  taught  by  living  lips,  as  shot  forth  in  imperial  and  magnetic  im- 
pression from  living  hearts.  It  ought  to  be  by  this  time  an  unfamiliar 
sneer  in  the  world  —  that  old  Roman  sneer  of  the  procurator,  <<  What  is 
truth? — a  breath  in  the  air,  something  that  one  rush  of  the  legions  will 
scatter  to  the  wind,  a  mere  fanaticism  of  some  enthusiastic  and  speculative 
mind."  Yet  men  talk  in  just  that  way  up  to  this  day.  I  remember  that 
when  Mr.  Pettigru,  who  was  a  very  ardent  and  distinguished  Churchman, 
was  importuning  a  judge  in  a  court  at  Savannah  to  adjourn  the  court  over 
Good  Friday,  the  judge,  who  was  a  stiff  and  steadfast  Pftsbyterian,  said  : 
"  No,  Mr.  Pettigru,  why  should  I  adjourn  the  court  over  Good  Friday  ?  *' 
**  Why,"  he  replied,  ^  it  is  the  day  tiiat  commemorates  the  death  of  our 
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Lord."  << No,**  said  the  jadge,  <<the  court  will  sit  to-morrow"  (whioh  wm 
Good  Friday).  ''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pettigru,  <*  I  admit  that  your  honor  has 
an  ancient  precedent.  Pontius  Pilate  held  court  on  Good  Friday."  [Laug^ 
ter.]  There  are  a  great  many  people  now  who  hold  exactly  as  Pontius 
Pilate  did  that  truth  is  nothing  hut  a  symhol,  a  fancy,  a  breath  in  the  air. 
My  friends,  do  not  let  us  be  foolish.  Truth  is  the  one  thing  that  changes 
not  and  never  decays.  It  presents  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  universe,  God 
and  the  soul  and  the  judgment  and  the  great  hereafter,  and  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  the  resurrection  and  the  life  everlasting  ;  and  somehow  or  other 
it  has  certainly  come  to  pass  that  this  truth  has  taken  the  most  barbarous 
and  savage  tribes  ^of  men  and  subdued  them  to  their  well  being  and  to 
God's  glory.  It  took  our  savage  ancestors  and  built  the  great  Christian 
commonwealths  of  England  and  the  United  States.  It  has  taken  savage 
men  everywhere  and  turned  cannibals  into  Christians,  and  lifted  the  lowest 
races  toward  higher  levels.  The  truth  of  God  is  the  inspiration  of  all  that 
is  gracious  and  lovely,  in  personal  character  and  in  domestic  life.  There  is 
not  a  flower  in  your  garden,  there  is  not  a  blossoming  vine  on  the  side  of 
your  house,  that  does  not  depend  upon  the  sun  and  the  majestic  constella- 
tions ;  and  t£ere  is  not  a  grace  in  any  human  character  of  wife,  or  child,  or 
parent,  or  friend,  that  does  not  draw  its  life  and  inspiration  from  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  the  truth  as  they  are  declared  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  at  the  basis  of  public  order  and  liberty.  When  I  hear  men  talk  as 
they  sometimes  do,  saying  in  effect  that  we  can  dispense  with  religion,  that 
material  prosperity  and  the  power  of  jurisprudence  are  enough  for  us,  I 
have  it  in  my  heart  to  say,  and  sometimes  on  my  lips :  <<  Well,  if  you  want 
to  try  that  experiment,  then  begin  by  taking  away  the  foundation  of  your 
houses  and  leave  them  standing  in  the  air."  Truth  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
political  freedom,  public  liberty,  private  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  private 
character,  and  that  is  our  power.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  articulate  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  We,  and  others  working  iu  the  same  line, 
have  made  it  articulate  in  300  languages  of  mankind  already,  reducing 
many  of  them  to  alphabetic  form  that  they  might  take  into  themselves  this 
truth  of  God.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  were  circulated  in  China  alone  last  year.  We  mean  to  carry  on 
the  work  until  every  family  on  the  earth  is  as  familiar  as  we  have  been 
since  the  first  consciousness  of  life,  with  the  story  of  the  evangelists,  with 
the  argum^ts  of  the  apostles,  with  the  prophecies  of  old,  and  with  the  final 
prediction  which  flashes  its  glory  on  the  world  from  the  Apocalypse  closing 
and  consummating  the  Scripture.     [Applause.] 

Then  we  have  had  great  success.  Men  do  not  say  that  always,  or  believe 
it  They  say  about  this  American  Board  sometimes  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  plots  and  plans  and  engineerings.  My  dear  friends,  let  us  settle 
this  in  our  minds  that  this  Board,  eighty  years  old,  was  never  so  strong 
and  never  more  united  than  it  is  at  this  hour  [great  applause]  and  on  this 
platform.  [Renewed  applause.]  I  know  it  was  said  some  years  ago  that 
one  of  our  most  popular  novelists —a  man  whose  pages  I  always  read  with 
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pleasure  when  Hhifij  oome  in  m j  way  —  had  beoome  a  socialist ;  and  some* 
bodj  said,  **  Well,  there  is  no  reason  for  fear  in  that,  for  he  never  was  able 
to  construct  a  plot  or  to  carry  it  oat  in  any  one  of  his  books."  [Laughter.] 
Now  it  is  perfectly  true  of  this  Board  that  there  are  no  members  in  it  who 
are  able  to  constmct  or  to  carry  ont  any  plan  or  plot.  We  differ  among 
oorselyes  sometimes,  but  we  do  it  with  the  utmost  good  nature,  and  with 
the  ^sincereet  mutual  Christian  respect  and  esteem,  and  we  are  going  to 
haye  $800,000  instead  of  $650,000  for  the  rerenue  of  this  Board.  [Loud 
applause.]  We  have  had  great  success  in  all  our  work.  Why,  think  of  it ! 
Eighty  years  ago  this  Board  was  formed.  The  whole  earth  was  shut  against 
it.  Our  earliest  missionaries  were  repelled  from  India,  not  by  Hindus,  not 
by  Brahmins,  but  by  the  English  officials,  baptized  in  Christian  households, 
trained  in  Christian  churches,  going  out  under  a  Christian  government,  and 
yet  so  fearful  concerning  their  political  ascendancy  in  India  that  they 
would  not  allow  American  Christian  missionaries  to  land  on  the  Indian 
shore.  That  was  not  quite  eighty  years  ago.  Now  the  whole  world  is 
open,  except,  they  say,  Turkestan.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  that  is*- 
probably  out  West  somewhere.     [Laughter.] 

There  were  300  converts,  on  the  outside  estimate,  from  heathendom  when 
this  Board  was  started  ;  now  there  are  3,000,000,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing  the  increase  of  the  native  population. 
[Applimse.]  More  copies  of  the  Scripture  went  into  circulation  last  year 
than  were  in  existence  in  all  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
That  looks  like  success  —  success  for  the  past,  a  reward  ;  success  for  the 
future,  a  prophecy.  Meantime  the  missionary  spirit  is  widening.  Two 
hundred  missionary  societies  are  engaged  in  the  work,  or  nearly  that,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  every  church  and  every  Christian  will  have  a 
practical  part  and  share  in,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to,  this  great  work. 

Then  we  have  the  supreme  power  of  the  nniverse  on  our  side,  with  us 
and  for  us.  Any  man  who  can  see  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  avenues  on 
this  island  can  see  the  lines  of  providence  converging  on  one  result  —  the 
Word  of  God  universal  in  the  world.  All  the  course  of  history  for  the  last 
five  hundred  years  bears  on  that  fact.  The  discovery  of  this  continent,  the 
invention  of  movable  type,  the  telescope  interpreting  the  nniverse,  the  col- 
onization of  this  country  from  Protestant  lands,  our  free  republic,  our  free 
Christianity  —  everything  bears  on  this  one  result,  the  Word  of  God,  given 
to  us,  universaUy  in  the  world  for  his  glory,  for  the  welfare  of  men,  for  the 
lifting  of  the  race,  for  the  purifying  of  the  earth  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  its  heavenly  Bridegroom.  This  is  the  logic  of  events.  This  is 
the  secret  of  history,  the  nemesis  of  nations — every  nation  that  stands 
against  it  going  down  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind.  All  forces 
are  marching  on  toward  that  result — a  result  as  sure  as  the  life  of  God,  as 
the  solidity  of  the  globe  itself  on  which  we  stand.  We  have  this  power 
working  with  ns  and  for  us,  giving  portents  and  predictions  already  in  the 
flushing  orient  sky  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  b  to 
irradiate  and  illuminate  the  world. 
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Oar  country  has  done  much  for  mankind  in  the  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory, celebrated  last  April ;  but  it  has  put  no  single  or  accumulated  force 
into  the  development  of  a  pure  civilization,  into  the  advancing  prosperity  of 
mankind,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  which  is  comparable  to  the  force 
that  it  has  put  into  the  world-life  through  the  Christian  missions  of  the 
various  communions  uniting  in  this  sublimest  enterprise  and  going  forth 
with  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands  and  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts 
and  the  hope  of  glory  shining  in  their  faces  to  illuminate  the  nations.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  shall  not  see  it ;  many  of  you  will  not  see  it ;  it  may  be  that  none  of 
us  will  see  it ;  but  I  believe  that  the  child  is  now  bom  who  will  see  the 
time  when  commerce  and  Christianity,  equally  earth-embracing  in  their 
aims,  and  advancing  in  majestic  harmony,  shall  possess  the  whole  earth ; 
when  the  ships  of  Tarshish  shall  be  foremost,  as  in  the  prophetic  vision,  in 
bringing  their  sons  from  afar,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  to  the 
city  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;  when  ''  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  shall  be  upon  all 
the  bells  of  those  swift  horses  of  the  modem  commerce  whose  race-course 
b  the  ocean,  which  go  trampling  the  waves  under  their  iron  feet ;  when  the 
revolving  wheels  on  every  railway  and  of  every  steamship  shall  have  the 
living  spirit  of  truth  and  of  grace  within  them  ;  when  the  trumpets  of  com- 
meroe  which  are  wakening  the  world  on  every  barbaric  shore  to  new  ideas, 
to  new  aspirations  after  wealth  and  culture  and  liberty  and  law,  shall  carry 
to  all  those  tribes  the  message  of  the  angel  over  Betlehem,  shall  carry  the 
mighty  story  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world,  shall  carry  the  great  argu- 
ment of  the  Pauline  epbtles,  shall  carry  the  final  prophecy  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  descending  out  of  heaven  from  Grod,  and  becoming  on  the  earth 
a  tabernacle  in  which  God  shall  dwell  with  men.  God  hasten  it  in  his  time  ; 
and  unto  Him  be  all  the  praise.    [Prolonged  applause.] 
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SELF-CONTRADICTORY  CLAIMS  OF  CATHOLICS. 

The  official  claims  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  clergy  and  laity 
in  the  United  States  are  self-contradictory.  Many  questions, 
therefore,  growing  out  of  the  utterances  of  the  recent  Catholic 
centennial  celebrations  at  Washington  and  Baltimore  urgently 
demand  an  answer. 

The  eloquent  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  morning  of  the  centennial,  affirms  in  noble  phrase- 
ology the  loyalty  of  his  church  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Republic,  and  her  equal  devotion  to  freedom,  to  science,  to  edu- 
cation, and  to  pure  religion.  In  the  same  sermon,  however,  he 
pronounces  an  unqualified  panegyric  upon  the  Society  of  Jes- 
uits, its  principles,  its  methods,  and  its  influence,  tracing  to  his 
devotion  to  this  society  much  of  Bishop  Carroll's  excellence. 
Does  Bishop  Ryan  include  in  his  praise  of  the  Jesuits  any  ex- 
planation of  the  unspeakable  indecencies  of  their  moral  theol- 
ogy, which  cannot  be  printed  in  English,  in  this  country,  because 
its  obscenity  puts  it  under  the  ban  of  the  common  law  ?  Does 
he  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  have  been  banished  from  al- 
most every  European  state  in  succession,  because  they  were  the 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  people  ? 
And  will  he  explain  to  us  why  the  Jesuit  society  for  many  years 
was  under  the  ban  and  anathema  of  the  infallible  Pope,  who 
abolished  the  organization  ^^  for  all  eternity  "  ? 

Archbishop  Ireland,  in  a  sermon  much  of  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  eloquent  and  praiseworthy,  urges,  in  an  extended 
passage,  that  America  must  be  made  Catholic  (Romanist).  If 
he  means,  as  all  Protestant  preachers  do,  made  Christian  by  the 
agency  and  cooperation  of  all  Christians  who  labor  with  broth- 
erly love  and  mutual  respect  for  one  another,  we  can  agree. 
Bat  if  he  means  that  Amercia  must  be  subjected  to  dogmatic 
Romanism,  accepting  the  papacy,  infallibility,  purgatory,  and 
the  like,  we  beg  to  ask  him  how  he  proposes  to  do  it  ?    Will  he, 
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will  they,  open  the  Bible,  enter  the  field  of  argument  and  pious 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  trust  to  make  this  country  Eo- 
manist  by  such  means  ?  If  so,  we  welcome  them  to  friendly 
competition.  But  if  the  historic  methods  of  Romanism  are  to 
be  employed,  such  as  she  has  used  for  centuries  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Mexico,  in  South 
America,  and  especially  in  the  Pap^  States,  the  methods  of 
persecution  and  inquisition  in  a  thousand  forms,  we  protest,  we 
reject,  we  abhor  his  purpose.  Will  he  kindly  tell  us  which  we 
must  do  ? 

Bishop  Ryan  once  speaks  of  persons  outside  the  Roman 
church  as  "  separated  brethren,"  and  Bishop  Ireland  urges  that 
earnest  measures  shall  be  taken  to  convert  such.  We  would 
know  whether  they  also  approve  the  papal  bulls  excommuni- 
cating all  Protestants,  together  with  the  papal  sanction  to  the 
murder  of  all  excommunicated  persons  ?  These  laws,  for  seven 
hundred  years  and  more,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  in- 
fallible heads  of  the  church. 

With  these  preachers,  and  with  several  laymen  who  addressed 
the  congress,  we  fully  agree  that  religion  is  at  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality, and  morality  at  the  foundation  of  social  order,  and  that 
religion  is  an  essential  part  of  education.  But  by  religion  do 
they  mean  dogmatic  Romanism  ?  If  we  understand  them  aright, 
they  do  so  mean,  and  if  they  do,  we  differ  from  them  by  celestial 
diameters.  Romanism  is  neither  the  foundation  of  morality,  nor 
the  friend  of  civil  liberty,  nor  the  basis  of  social  order.  Let  him 
who  doubts  read  the  history  and  statistics  of  crime  and  vice  in 
the  Papal  States  under  the  popes. 

They  tell  us,  as  did  Bishop  Gilmour  at  the  dedication  of  the 
university,  that  the  church  is  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  mother 
of  learning,  and  that  she  fears  not,  but  rather  fully  favors,  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  We  ask  why,  if  this  be  90,  the 
lands  where  she  has  for  centuries  had  the  fullest  control  are  the 
most  notoriously  illiterate  ? 

Declarations  of  utmost  and  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  United  States  appear  in  almost 
every  utterance  of  the  speakers ;  in  their  address  to  President 
Harrison,  in  their  platform,  in  their  papers  and  sermons.    Noth- 
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ing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  phrasing  of  these  declarations, 
and  in  them  we  should  be  glad  to  rejoice  and  hope.  But  we 
must  be  pardoned  if  we  ask  the  speakers  how  to  harmonize  these 
declarations  with  the  infallible  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  Pius 
IX.,  given  in  1864  and  later,  which  anathematize  a  free  press, 
free  speech,  liberty  of  conscience,  state  education,  civil  mar- 
riage, a  f i*ee  church,  and  many  other  of  the  fundamental  prin-  . 
ciples  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Within  a  few  // 
weeks  the  president  of  the  Mormon  Church  has  declared,  in 
almost  the  exact  phraseology  of  these  prelates  and  laymen,  that 
Mormons  are  devotedly  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  no  one  more  so,  and  he  protests  against  all  at- 
tempts to  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  loyalty.  Yet  we  cannot  accept 
his  protestations.  How,  then,  can  we  believe  these  of  Roman 
Catholics,  whose  constitutions  antagonize  our  government  in 
twenty  particulars  where  Mormonism  does  in  one? 

All  their  speakers  lay  great  stress  on  their  growth  and  num- 
bers, this  being  apparently  the  most  exhilarating  thought  before 
them.  Their  lowest  estimate  was  nine  millions  (this  was  Bishop 
Ryan's),  their  highest  twelve  (by  Judge  Dunne).  How  do  they 
attain  these  figures,  by  counting  or  guessing?  H  they  count, 
whom  do  they  count  ?  By  the  most  careful  estimates  from  their 
own  year  books.  Dr.  Dorchester,  that  prince  of  statisticians, 
shows  us  that  in  1886  there  was  approximately,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic population  in  this  country  of  7,200,000.  Add  to  that,  for 
the  three  years  since,  the  average  growth  per  annum  of  the  six 
years  preceding,  and  to-day,  of  Romanists  of  all  sorts,  there 
are  probably  in  this  country  about  7,700,000.  Reckoned  as 
Protestants  count  church  -  members,  there  are  probably  one 
third  of  that  number.  Why  do  they  boast  so  much,  without 
facts  or  figures  to  support  them  ?  Is  it  a  game  of  brag  to  impress 
American  politicians  ?  Is  it  to  excite  to  extraordinary  exertion 
their  superstitious  followers  ?  If  so,  with  what  intent  ?  What 
is  the  object  of  this  wholesale  juggling  with  numbers  which  leads 
them  to  put  their  lowest  estimate  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
above  the  truth,  and  their  highest  estimate  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions too  high  ? 

Many  times  their  speakers  boasted  that  Roman  Catholics, 
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first  of  all  people  in  America,  passed  a  law  granting  religions 
toleration  in  the  colony  of  Maryland.  We  are  glad  that 
American  Romanists  appear  to  think  that  religious  toleration  is 
a  fit  subject  for  congratulation.  We,  too,  think  so.  But  did 
they  really  believe  that  their  boast  in  regard  to  Maryland  Ro- 
man Catholics  was  truthful  ?  Strange  hallucination  !  Examin- 
ing probabilities,  we  ask  them  where  in  the  world,  in  any  land, 
in  any  century,  can  the  papacy  show  an  instance,  or  dare  to  al- 
lege any  other  instance,  of  Romish  toleration  of  any  other  than 
Romish  worship?  We  know  of  no  case.  Rome's  intolerance  is 
universal. 

If  they  passed  any  such  act  in  Maryland,  where  in  any  papal 
edict,  mediaeval  or  modem,  is  any  law  for  such  toleration  sug- 
gested or  recommended  ?  All  papal  utterances  in  this  century 
to  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  New  Granada,  the  Papal  States,  Sar- 
dinia, Piedmont,  Austria,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  toleration 
of  any  other  than  the  Romish  religion  by  the  state.  Do  they 
depend  on  history  ?  Bancroft  says  that  in  Maryland  the  Prot- 
estants far  outnumbered  the  Romanists.  Gladstone  says  that 
in  the  assembly  passing  the  toleration  act,  the  Protestants  out- 
numbered the  Papists  two  to  one.  The  right  to  manufacture 
history  is  a  Romish  assumption,  but  to  attempt  to  palm  off  their 
pretensions  when  manufactured  on  the  American  people,  can- 
not create  public  confidence  in  them.  Rome  is  always  in  favor 
of  toleration  when  she  is  in  a  minority,  never  otherwise  I  If 
she  ever  has  been,  when  and  where  ? 

The  congress  pronouncing  in  favor  of  education  and  the 
republic,  but  to  the  last  degree  hostile  to  our  schools,  the 
**  Freeman's  Journal,"  commenting  on  the  session,  makes  this 
determined  opposition  the  ^^  watchword "  of  their  centennial 
gathering.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is  very  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  as  the  self-contradiction  in  their  affirmations  is 
obvious,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Astounding  treason  to  American  liberty  is  involved  in  their 
abundant  declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
ruler.  As  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  said  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Holy  See,"  the  Pope  is  "  to  answer  at  no  hu- 
man judgment-seat."    The  same  speaker  said,  ^^  Catholics  will 
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never  accept  any  law  which  considers  the  Pope  a  subject."  This 
sentiment  was  indorsed  with  great  applause.  The  Pope  amena- 
ble to  no  law,  the  Pope  ruler  every  where,  is  holding  the  first 
and  highest  allegianoe  of  loyal  Americans !  We  do  not  need 
to  ask  if  this  is  not  a  contradiction,  an  impossibilty.  If  Cath- 
olics are  loyal  to  America,  as  they  profess  to  be,  they  cannot 
bear  such  dlegiance  to  the  Pope.  It  is  easier  to  believe  the 
Mormon  president. 

We  ask  a  final  question :  Everywhere  at  the  new  university 
the  papal  flag  was  intertwined  with  the  American  flag ;  so  say 
reports.  What  does  the  papal  flag  represent  ?  Whose  flag  is 
it?  What  is  its  significance?  It  represents  no  nation,  no 
state,  no  constitutional  or  civil  ruler.  It  represents  no  race,  no 
people  struggling  for  freedom.  It  represents  only  an  ecclesias- 
tic, a  hierarchical  pretender.  The  only  suggestion  of  civil 
power  about  it  is  the  memory  of  the  misgoverned  Papal  States 
over  which  it  was  last  flaunted,  when  they  were  notoriously  the 
worst  governed  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Why  this  ec- 
clesiastical rag  is  now  in  existence,  and  why  it  is  tied  by  any 
hand  around  the  free  folds  of  the  star-spangled  banner,  let  the 
prelates  and  laymen  explain. 

I.  J.  Lansing. 

Worcester,  Mass, 

We  pablish  here,  as  a  part  of  our  Record  of  Reform,  the  full  text  of  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Catholic  laymen  at  Baltimore,  November  12.  Its 
commendation  of  Sunday  observance,  and  especially  of  Sunday  closing  of 
saloons,  we  are  very  happy  to  indorse.  But  we  call  especial  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph,  which  really  gives  the  Pope  a  veto  power  over  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  No  more  atrocious  political  doctrine  has  been  taught 
since  the  days  of  secession. 

Baltimore,  November  12.  —  To-night  the  net  result  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  was  made  manifest  in  a  platform  adopted  with  enthusiastic 
unanimity.  The  committee  having  in  charge  the  preparation  of  the  plat- 
form was  in  nearly  continuous  session  last  evening  and  through  to-day  until 
almost  the  moment  when  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  congress.  Judge 
Morgan  O'Brien,  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  presented  the 
document  before  the  assembled  spectators  and  delegates.  The  f uU  text  was 
as  follows :  — 

The  meeting  of  the  first  congress  of  Catholic  laymen  in  the  United  States 
to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hierarchy  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  our  church  and  country. 
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It  would  seem  eminently  proper  that  we,  the  laymen  of  the  church,  should 
meet  and  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  we  profess,  that  we  should 
show  our  f eUow-countrymen  the  true  relations  that  exist  between  the  church 
that  we  obey  and  love  and  the  government  of  our  choice  ;  that  we  should 
proclaim  that  unity  of  sentiment  upon  all  subjects  presented  to  us  which 
has  ever  been  the  source  of  Catholic  strength,  and  that,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
charity  toward  every  denomination,  we  should  freely  exchange  our  views  in 
relation  to  all  matters  which  affect  us  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  rejoice  at  the  marvelous  development  of  our 
country,  and  regard  with  just  pride  the  part  taken  by  Catholics  in  such  de- 
velopment. In  the  words  of  the  pastoral  issued  by  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  the  third  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore,  '*  we  claim  to  be  acquainted  both  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  country,  and  we  emphatically  declare  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  them.'' 

We  repudiate  with  equal  earnestness  the  assertion  that  we  need  to  lay 
aside  any  of  our  devotedness  to  our  church  to  be  true  Americans,  and  the 
insinuation  that  we  need  to  abate  any  of  our  love  for  our  country's  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  to  be  faithful  Catholics.  We  believe  that  our  coun- 
try's heroes  were  the  instruments  of  the  God  of  Nations  in  establishing 
this  home  of  freedom;  to  both  the  Almighty  and  to  his  instruments  in  the 
work  we  look  with  grateful  reverence,  and  to  maintain  the  inheritance  of 
freedom  which  they  have  left  us.  Should  it  ever,  which  God  forbid,  be 
imperiled,  our  Catholic  citizens  will  be  found  to  stand  forward  as  one  man, 
ready  to  pledge  anew  <'  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 

We  cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  many  dangers  that  threaten  the 
destruction  of  that  social  fabric  upon  which  depend  our  peace,  our  liberty, 
and  our  free  institutions.  Althoagh  our  wealth  has  increased  and  pros- 
perity abounds,  our  cities  have  multiplied  and  our  States  increased,  we  find, 
under  the  shadow  of  this  system,  incipient  pauperism,  discontented  men, 
women,  and  children  without  the  benefits  of  education,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  religion,  deprived  of  any  share  in  that  abundance,  or  participation 
in  the  blessings  which,  through  our  free  institutions,  God  Almighty  has  de- 
signed for  the  people  of  our  land.  Remembering  the  distinction  between 
Pagan  and  Christian  civilization  as  to  the  heed  to  be  paid  to  the  right  of  the 
individual,  we  favor  those  means,  measures,  and  systems  by  which  these  are 
to  be  secured.  We  recognize,  next  in  importance  to  religion  itself,  educa- 
tion as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  forming  the  character  of  the  individual, 
the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  and  promoting  the  advance  of  a  true  civilization. 
Therefore  we  are  committed  to  a  sound  popular  education,  which  demands 
not  only  physical  and  intellectual,  but  also  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  our  youth. 

As  in  the  state  schools  no  provision  is  made  for  teaching  religion,  we 
must  continue  to  support  our  own  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  already 
established,  and  multiply  and  perfect  others,  so  that  the  benefits  of  Christian 
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educatioii  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  Catholic  child  within 
these  United  States. 

We  also  recognize  among  the  three  great  educational  agencies,  besides 
the  church  and  school,  the  Christian  home.  "  The  root  of  the  common- 
wealth is  in  the  homes  of  the  people."  Whatever  imperils  its  permanency, 
security,  and  peace  is  a  blow  aimed  not  only  at  individual  rights,  but  is  an 
attempt  to  subvert  civil  society  and  Christian  civilization. 

Therefore,  we  denounce  the  existence  and  development  of  Mormonism 
and  the  tendency  to  multiply  causes  of  divorces  a  vinculo  as  plague  spots 
on  our  civilization,  a  discredit  to  our  government,  a  degradation  of  the 
female  sex,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond. 

We  likewise  hold  that  it  is  not  sufiBcient  for  individual  Catholics  to  shun 
bad  or  dangerous  societies,  but  they  ought  to  take  part  in  good  and  useful 
ones.  The  importance  of  Catholic  societies,  the  necessity  of  union  and 
concert  of  action  to  accomplish  aught,  are  manifest.  These  societies  should 
be  organized  on  a  religious  and  not  on  a  race  or  national  basis.  We  must 
always  remember  that  the  Catholic  Church  knows  no  North  nor  South, 
no  East  nor  West,  no  race,  no  color.  National  societies,  as  such,  have 
no  place  in  the  church  in  this  country,  but,  like  this  congress  itself,  they 
should  be  Catholic  and  American. 

We  commend  the  plan  and  form  of  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  as  a 
tjrpical  Catholic  society.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  societies 
whose  labors  have  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  succor  the  poor  and  alleviate 
human  misery ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  individual  action  to  select 
the  field  to  which  each  shall  aid  in  religious  and  charitable  work. 

As  our  young  men,  however,  are  the  hope  of  the  future,  we  especially 
commend  them  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  Catholics.  As  these 
were  commended  in  a  special  manner  by  the  Plenary  Council,  we  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  those  societies  throughout  the  land,  and  urge 
upon  the  laity  the  importance  of  supporting  them  by  every  means  within 
their  power.  We  recommend  the  extension  of  societies  designed  to  assist  the 
widow  and  children  of  deceased  members,  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  distressed,  not  forgetting  measures  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of 
oar  penal  institutions. 

Another  danger  which  menaces  our  Republic  is  the  constant  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  We,  therefore,  at  all  times,  must  view  with  feel- 
ings of  regret  and  alarm  any  antagonism  existing  between  them,  because 
thereby  society  itself  is  imperiled. 

With  the  church  we  condemn  Nihilism,  Socialism,  and  Communism,  and 
we  equally  condemn  the  heartless  greed  of  capital.  The  remedy  must  be 
sought  in  the  mediation  of  the  church  through  her  action  on  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  and  thereby  on  society,  teaching  each  its  respective  duties, 
as  well  as  rights,  and  in  such  civil  enactments  as  have  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  these  altered  conditions.  As  stated  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, labor  has  its  sacred  rights  as  well  as  its  dignity.  Paramount  among 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes  is  their  privilege  to  organize  or  to  form 
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themselves  into  societies  for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit.  In  honor- 
ing and  upholding  labor  the  Nation  is  strengthening  its  own  hands  as  well  as 
paying  a  tribute  to  worth.  For  a  contented  and  happj  working  class  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  Republic.  Wc  disapprove  of  the  employment  of 
very  young  minors,  whether  male  or  female,  in  factories,  as  tending  to 
dwarf  and  retard  the  true  development  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  future. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  with  the  clergy  in  discussing  and  solv- 
ing those  g^reat  economic,  educational,  and  social  questions  which  affect  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  the  church,  the  country,  and  society  at  large. 
We  respectfully  protest  against  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,*  by  which  they  will  be  deprived 
of  Christian  training. 

That  the  amelioration  and  promotion  of  the  physical  and  moral  culture 
of  the  negro  race  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  concern,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  assist  our  clergy  in  all  ways  tending  to  effect  any  improvement  in 
their  condition. 

We  are  in  favor  of  Catholics  taking  greater  part  than  they  have  hitherto 
taken  in  general  philanthropic  and  reformatory  movements.  The  obliga^ 
tion  to  help  the  needy  and  to  instruct  the  ignorant  is  not  limited  to  the 
needy  and  ignorant  of  our  communion.  But  we  are  concerned,  both  as 
Catholics  and  as  Americans,  in  the  reformation  of  all  the  criminals  and  the 
support  of  all  the  poor  in  the  country.  By  mingling  more  in  such  works  of 
national  virtue  as  our  non-Catholic  citizens  are  engaged  in,  and  taking  our 
proper  share  in  the  management  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  we  might  exert  a 
Cathob'c  influence  outside  of  our  own  body,  make  ourselves  better  known, 
and  infuse  into  those  good  works  something  of  supernatural  charity,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  solacing  the  unfortunate  and  reforming  the 
erring ;  and  we  should  be  able  to  insist  on  Catholic  inmates  being  freely 
ministered  to  by  their  own  clergy.  We  must  assert  and  secure  the  right  of 
conscience  of  Catholics  in  all  institutions  under  public  control. 

There  are  many  Christian  issues  in  which  Catholics  would  come  together 
with  non-Catholics  and  shape  civil  legislation  for  the  public  weal.  In  spite 
of  rebuff  and  injustice  and  overlooking  zealotry,  we  should  seek  alliance 
with  non-Catholics  for  proper  Sunday  observance.  Without  going  over  to 
the  Judaic  Sabbath,  we  can  bring  the  masses  over  to  the  moderation  of  the 
Christian  Sunday. 

To  effect  this  we  must  set  our  &ces  sternly  against  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  on  Sunday.  The  corrupting  influence  of  saloons  in  politics, 
the  crime  and  pauperism  resulting  from  excessive  drinking,  require  legisla- 
tive restriction  which  we  can  aid  in  procuring  by  joining  our  influence  with 
that  of  the  other  enemies  of  intemperance. 

Let  us  resolve  that  drunkenness  shall  be  made  odious,  and  give  practical 
encouragement  to  Catholic  Temperance  Societies. 

We  favor  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  laws  rigidly  closing  saloons 
on  Sunday,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  and  intoxicated 
persons. 
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Efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  Catltolio  reading.  It  is  oar  duty  to 
support  liberally  good  Catholic  journals  and  books,  and  acquaint  ourselves 
with  Catholic  doctrine  and  opinion  on  the  important  questions  constantly 
coming  to  the  front  and  demanding  right  answers  and  just  practical  solu- 
tion. There  are  comparatively  few  Catholics  who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
a  Catholic  journal,  or  who  do  not  spend  more  for  a  story  paper  or  novel 
than  the  price  of  one. 

We  not  only  recommend  Catholics  to  subscribe  more  generally  for  Cath- 
olic periodicals,  quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  but  look  with  eagerness 
for  the  establishment  of  daily  Catholic  newspapers  in  our  large  cities,  and 
a  Catholic  Associated  Press  Agency.  If  our  Catholic  literature  is  not  equal 
to  the  standard  by  which  we  measure  it  this  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the 
slight  encouragement  now  given  to  thinking  writers  of  the  better  type. 
If  the  best  Catholic  books  were  extensively  purchased  and  read  more  would 
be  written,  which  we  should  be  proud  of.  We  recommend,  therefore,  the 
work  of  Catholic  circulating  libraries  and  reading  circles,  and  also  efforts 
to  have  the  best  Catholic  books  and  periodicals  introduced  into  public  libra- 
ries. But  we  do  not  call  all  books  Catholic  that  are  written  by  Catholics, 
or  a  journal  which  is  Catholic  on  one  page  and  infidel  or  immoral  on  an- 
other. 

As  fast  as  practicable,  we  hope  for  the  introduction  of  proper  church 
music  in  all  our  churches  where  other  music  is  now  heard.  The  music 
should  help  devotion  at  the  Divine  service,  and  not  be  such  as  tends  to 
divert  the  mind  from  heavenly  thoughts.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have 
the  congregation  join  in  the  singing  —  a  Catholic  custom  formerly,  but  prac- 
ticed in  only  a  few  churches  nowadays. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  recording  our  solemn  conviction  that  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  the  Holy  See  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We  demand  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  justice  that  this  freedom  be  scrupulously  respected  by  all  secular  gov- 
ernments. We  protest  against  the  assumption  by  any  such  government  of 
a  right  to  affect  the  interests  or  control  the  action  of  our  Holy  Father  by 
any  form  of  legislation,  ot  other  public  act  to  which  his  full  approbation  has 
not  been  previously  given,  and  we  pledge  to  Leo  XIII.,  the  worthy  Pontiff 
to  whose  hands  Almighty  God  has  committed  the  helm  of  Peter's  bark  amid 
the  tempests  of  this  stormy  age,  the  loyal  sympathy  and  unstinted  aid  of 
all  his  spiritual  children  in  vindicating  that  perfect  liberty  which  he  claims 
as  his  sacred  and  inalienable  right. 

Wrapt  silence,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  storms  of  applause,  marked  the 
reading  of  the  platform.  The  planks  on  education,  labor,  and  Sunday 
observance  were  received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations.  On  motion  of 
Daniel  A.  Rudd,  a  colored  delegate  from  Cincinnati,  the  report,  without 
discussion,  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

VOL.  IV.  —  NO.  25.  4 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  AND  EDWARD  BELLAMY  ON 
NATIONALISM. 

The  Nationalists  of  Boston  celebrated  at  Tremont  Temple, 
December  20,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Nationalist  Club.  Delegates  were  present  from  Brooklyn,  Phil- 
adelphia, Washington,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Des  Moines,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  evening  session  drew  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  and  one  which  in  its  character  was  a 
revelation  to  those  who  have  not  appreciated  the  growing  force 
of  the  movement. 

The  platform  was  graced  by  a  large  assemblage  of  intellectual 
men  and  women,  among  whom  were  noted  President  Ayres, 
Kev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Cor- 
nell  University,  Edward  Bellamy,  Rev.  F.  A.  Hinckley  of 
Northampton,  Dr.  O.  E.  Houghton,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tionalist Club,  Brooklyn,  Henry  W.  Austin,  Prof.  Daniel  De 
Leon,  Howell  Malcolm  of  New  York  and  Sylvester  Baxter  of 
Maiden.  The  organ  pealed  forth  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise 
while  the  audience  waited. 

The  entrance  of  the  speakers,  especially  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale 
and  Edward  Bellamy,  was  the  signal  for  a  hearty  and  sponta- 
neous outburst  of  applause,  while  the  reception  accorded  the 
author  of  ^^  Looking  Backward  "  later  in  the  evening,  as  well  as 
the  demonstrations  made  at  almost  every  mention  of  his  famous 
book,  was  sufficient  to  warm  the  heart  of  any  reasonably  ambi- 
tious man. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  introduced  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  evening.  He  received  a  hearty  recognition 
and  spoke  substantially  as  follows :  — 

It  is  with  great  pleasiue  that  I  welcome  to-night  so  large  a  numher  of  the 
friends  of  good  government.     (Applause.) 

In  the  face  of  all  the  dilettante  and  drivellers,  who  tell  us  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  governs  least,  we  stand  for  the  Aiuerican  idea,  that 
the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  best.  (Applause.)  In  the  face 
of  all  Anarchists  who  would  abolish  government,  we  summon  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  govermnent  all  those  who  praj  for  the  ooming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.    (Applause.) 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  feudal  idea  of  leaving  to  great  corpora- 
tions the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  American  people  left  feudal- 
ism behind  when  they  landed  on  these  shores.  We  propose  that  the  state 
shall  govern  the  corporations  which  the  state  creates.  We  do  not  propose 
to  have  such  corporations  govern  the  state.     (Applause.) 

It  is  our  wish  to  strengthen  the  government  of  cities  and  make  them 
pure.  No  corporation  shall  tell  them  how  to  select  their  school  boards, 
even  if  it  has  at  its  head  a  triple  crown.     (Applause.) 

We  do  not  propose  to  have  cities  whose  mayors  get  rich  trading  with  elec- 
tric companies.  (Great  applause.)  We  will  not  have  a  nation  of  slaves, 
nnder  a  corporation  of  slaveholders,  but  a  Union  where  the  people  shall 
know  and  assist  its  power.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hale  closed  by  introducing  Edward  Bellamy,  who  was 
received  with  a  tremendous  outburst  of  applause.  Ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  and  joined  in  the  shouting  which  followed 
and  culminated  in  three  rousing  cheers,  given  standing.  When 
quiet  had  been  restored,  Mr.  Bellamy  said :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The  Nationalists  of  the  United  States  may 
at  scHue  future  time  make  a  formal  statement  of  purposes.  What  I  shall 
say  to-night  is  the  opinion  and  forecast  of  an  individual. 

No  fact  is  better  established  by  experience  or  more  easily  demonstrable 
by  reason  than  that  no  republic  can  long  exist  unless  a  substantial  equality 
in  the  condition  of  citizens  prevails. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  Republic  was  founded  upon  a  substantial 
equality  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  was  not  an  equality  established 
by  law,  but  a  condition  resulting  from  a  general  state  of  poverty.  For  the 
first  fifty  years  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  gradual.  But 
within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  multiplied,  no  longer  growing  by  arith- 
metical, but  by  geometrical  ratio. 

This  wealth  has  been  mainly  appropriated  by  a  small  class.    The 


erty  of  less  than  2,000  men  in  the  United  States  aggregates  more      

total  possessions  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  ,  Ten  thousand  people  own  nearly 
the  whole  of  New  York  city,  with  its  2,000,000  population.  To  sum  up  the 
situation,  within  100  years  one  three-hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country  have  succeeded  in  freezing  out  their  65,000,000  partners  as  to  more 
than  half  the  assets  of  the  concern,  and  vrithin  thirty  years  they  will  have 
secured  the  remainder. 

That  is  the  situation  which  has  created  Nationalism.  Those  are  the  facts 
which  account  for  the  rapidity  of  its  spread. 

The  great  corporations  and  combinations  of  capital  dwarf  our  municipali- 
ties, overtop  our  States,  and  are  able  to  dictate  to  our  national  legislature. 
Our  elections  are  tainted  with  suspicions  of  fraud,  and  the  titles  of  our  presi- 
dents are  no  longer  indisputable. 
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There  are  inhuman  contrasts  of  cruel  want  and  inordinate  luzuiy. 

The  spectacle  presented  in  many  instances  of  great  riches  notoriously  won 
by  corrupt  methods  has  undermined  the  foundation  of  honesty.  It  is  justly 
believed  that  much  of  the  wealth  of  to-day  could  not  stand  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  its  getting.    (Applause.) 

Industrially  the  condition  is  deplorable.  Our  new  order  of  nobility  is 
laying  its  foundations  deep  by  obtaining  absolute  mastery  of  the  means  of 
support  of  the  people. 

We  are  approaching  a  time  when  there  will  be  no  class  between  the  very 
rich,  living  on  their  capital,  and  the  mass  of  wage-workers  and  salaried  men 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  former.  The  professions  are  becoming  over- 
crowded to  the  starvation  point  The  condition  of  Ireland  bids  fair  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  far  West. 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  there  is  but  one  place  for  the  young 
man,  and  that  is  in  the  party  of  radical"  social  reform.     (Applause.) 

If  you  would  learn  how  republics  perish,  shut  up  your  musty  hbtories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  look  about  you.  (Applause.)  In  time  the  money 
power  is  bound  to  seek  protection  from  the  rising  discontent  of  the  masses 
in  a  stronger  form  of  government.  Then  it  will  be  too  late  to  resist.  Now 
it  is  not  too  late.  The  republic  is  being  taken  from  us,  but  it  is  still  possi- 
ble to  bring  it  back. 

The  Nationalists  of  the  United  States  ask  the  cooperation  of  their  fellow- 
oountrymen  to  bring  back  the  republic.  To  that  end  they  propose  a  re- 
organization of  the  industrial  system  which  shall  restore  the  equality  of  the 
people  and  secure  it  by  a  perpetual  guarantee.  To  secure  the  economic 
equality  of  citizens  we  propose  no  new  or  strange  principles,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  republicanism  as  ultimately  nec- 
essary to  its  preservation. 

We  demand  that  the  republic  keep  faith  with  the  people.  (Applause.) 
We  propose  a  plan  of  industrial  reorganization  which  seems  to  us  the  only 
possible  means  by  which  that  faith  can  be  kept.  We  are  the  true  conserva- 
tive party  ;  we  are  not  revolutionists  but  counter-revolutionists. 

Our  plan  of  reconstruction  is  the  simple  and  obvious  one  of  placing  the 
industrial  duty  of  citizens  on  the  ground  on  which  their  military  duty  already 
rests.  As  in  military  matters  the  duty  to  fight  is  conditioned  upon  physi- 
cal ability,  while  the  right  to  protection  is  conditioned  only  upon  citizenship, 
so  we  would  condition  the  obligation  to  work  upon  the  strength  to  work, 
but  the  right  to  support  upon  citizenship  only.  (Applause.)  The  result 
would  be  to  substitute  for  the  present  ceaseless  industrial  civil  war — of 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more  brutal  or  more  wasteful—^ 
a  partnership  of  all  the  people,  a  great  joint  stock  company. 

In  proposing  this  course  we  are  not  animated  by  any  sentiment  of  bitter- 
ness towards  individuals  or  classes.  In  antagonizing  the  money  power  we 
antagonize  not  men,  but  a  system.  (Applause.)  We  advocate  no  rash  or 
violent  measures,  or  such  as  will  produce  any  derangement  of  business  or 
hardships  to  individuals.  We  aim  to  change  the  law  by  law,  and  constitu- 
tions if  necessary,  by  constitutional  methods. 
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As  to  the  order  in  which  industry  should  be  nationalized,  priority  should 
naturally  be  given  to  those  the  great  wealth  of  which  renders  them  perilous 
to  legislatiYe  independence  (applause),  to  those  which  deal  eztortionately 
with  the  public  or  oppressively  with  their  employees,  to  those  which  are 
highly  centralized,  and  to  those  which  can  be  readily  assimilated  by  the  ex- 
isting departments  of  the  government. 

First,  the  railroads  (applause)  ;  and  other  than  Nationalist  reasons  can 
be  given  for  their  nationalization  : 

First,  their  wealth  enables  them  to  corrupt  and  debauch  our  government. 
Second,  the  power  which  they  wield  over  States  and  cities  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  government.  (Applause.)  Third,  the  desperate 
rivalry  of  railroads,  leading  to  the  needless  duplication  of  lines.  Fourth, 
financial  management  and  speculative  methods  have  rendered  railroad  finan- 
ciering the  most  gigantic  gambling  and  swindling  business  ever  carried  on 
in  any  country.  (Applause.)  Fifth,  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
traveling  public  ;  lastly,  the  continual  slaughter  of  railroad  employees.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  people  are  quite  ready  for  the  nationalization  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  services,  and  their  addition  to  the  post  office.  (Applause.)  We 
propose  that  the  express  business  be  assumed  by  the  post  office,  according 
to  the  successful  practice  of  other  countries. 

We  propose  that  coal  mining  shall  be  nationalized  to  the  end  that  the 
mines  be  continually  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  coal  furnished  to  con- 
sumers at  cost,  and  the  miners  humanely  dealt  with.     (Applause.) 

We  propose  that  municipalities  generally  shall  imdertake  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  street  car  services,  to  the  end  that  such  serviees  be  more 
cheaply  rendered,  that  a  fruitful  source  of  political  corruption  be  cut  o£F, 
and  a  large  body  of  laborers  be  brought  under  better  conditions.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  a  distinct  condition  of  nationalism  that  as  soon  as  any  branch  of 
business  is  nationalized  the  condition  of  the  workers  shall  be  improved.  The 
hours  of  labor  will  be  shortened,  the  wages  increased,  the  conditions  of 
labor  be  made  safer  and  more  humane.  The  worker  will  be  set  free  from 
wearing  anxiety  for  the  future  by  being  made  sure  of  employment. 

A  court  would  be  established  in  connection  with  every  nationalized  indus- 
try in  which  all  complaints  could  be  made.  While  the  chief  of  such  indus- 
try might  suspend  an  employee  the  court  alone  could  finally  discharge  a 
workman.  In  case  of  sickness  the  worker  would  not  lose  his  position,  but 
his  pay  would  go  on,  whOe  superannuated  employees  would  be  pensioned. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  plan  of  organization  be  immediately  applied  to 
the  post  office  and  other  departments  of  the  government.  (Applause.) 
Meanwhile,  as  a  measure  which  cannot  wait,  we  urge  that  such  partial  sup- 
port as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  attend  school  to  the  age  of 
seventeen,  at  least,  be  provided  under  proper  guard  by  the  State  for  the 
children  of  parents  unable  to  maintain  them  without  the  aid  from  their  labor 
(great  applause),  and  that  with  this  provision  the  employment  of  children 
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should  be  nnoonditioiiallj  forbidden.    (Applause.)    The  immigration  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  criminal  classes  should  be  prevented. 

Men,  now  past  middle  age  are  likely  to  see  in  Europe  the  last  throne  fall 
(applause)  and  in  America  the  first  complete  republic  arise  —  a  republic  at 
once  political,  industrial,  and  social.  (Applause.)  What  we  propose  is  but 
the  fuller  development  of  the  same  experiment  which  our  fathers  imder- 
.took.  The  Nationalist  movement  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  spirit  of  '76. 
(Applause.)  Guided  by  those  traditions,  sustained  by  that  spirit,  we  can- 
not fail.    (Great  applause.) 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  a  large  part  of  the  audience 
passed  over  the  stage  to  congratulate*  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  held 
an  informal  reception,  imtil  finally  the  lights  had  to  be  well 
nigh  extinguished  to  get  his  reluctant  admirers  to  depart. 

Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  now  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education,  writes  as  follows  in  the  October  Fobum  of  '*  Edward 
Bellamy's  Vision : "  — 

There  are  two  assumptions  underlying  this  book  and  all  books  of  its  spe- 
eies.  The  first  of  these  takes  for  granted  that  under  the  principle  of  com- 
petition the  rich  grow  richer  and  fewer,  while  the  poor  grow  poorer  and 
more  numerous.  The  second  assumption  is  that  the  few  rich  people  are  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor ;  that  the  poor,  in  short,  create  the  wealth,  while 
the  rich  haye  the  faculty  of  depriving  them  of  it,  honestly  or  dishonestly, 
but  under  the  protection  of  law. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  the  product  of  imagination,  and  not  the 
result  of  inquiry  into  existing  facts.  ...  In  Great  Britain  the  average  in- 
come of  the  poorest  class  rose  from  1(265  per  family  in  1850  to  $415  in  1880. 
The  next  class  above,  with  annual  incomes  from  $750  to  85,000,  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  so  that  in  each  million  of  the  population  there  were  in 
1880  two  and  one  half  times  as  many  as  in  1850.  The  moderatefy  wealthy 
class,  with  incomes  from  85,000  to  815,000  a  year,  had  increased  to  double 
the  number  in  each  million.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  the 
same  results,  as  the  reports  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  the  investigations  of 
Edward  Atkinson  have  demonstrated.  The  true  law  of  capital  has  been 
announced  by  Gary  and  Bastiat :  '<  As  capital  increases  it  draws  a  smaller 
proportional  amount  from  the  product  as  its  share,  while  labor  gets  a  larger 
proportional  amount." 

Nationalistic  socialism  insists  on  giving  up  the  freedom  of  private  prop- 
erty and  competition  that  we  have  but  recently  secured,  even  for  the  slave, 
as  a  priceless  boon.  Such  a  system  as  Mr.  Bellamy  describes  would  prove 
more  repressive  to  individual  development  than  any  despotism  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  in  recent  times. 
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Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  compiled  from  her  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals hj  her  son,  Charles  Edward  Stowe.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Honghtou,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1889.    Svo,  pp.  530. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  in  onr  judgment,  deserves  as  elaborate  a  biography  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  Wendell  Phillips,  or  even  William  Lloyd  Grar- 
rison.  She  represented  the  conscience  of  the  North,  and  its  church  life  was 
greatly  quickened  by  her  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  for  she  never  became 
an  opponent  of  orthodoxy,  although  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of 
many  of  its  leaders.  Her  tone  toward  evangelical  Christianity  was  never 
such  that  she  lost  the  ccmfidence  of  the  churches  which  she  rebuked.  Mr. 
Garrison,  although  not  vrith  entire  justice,  was  regarded  for  a  long  time  as 
quite  as  thorough  an  opponent  of  orthodoxy  as  was  Theodore  Parker  him- 
self. Mrs.  Stowe  profoundly  sympathized  with  his  spirit  as  an  abolitionist, 
but  never  followed  his  lead  as  an  opponent  of  the  Evangelical  faith.  We 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Garrison's  life  has  been  written  with  great  fullness  of  detail 
and  in  connection  with  the  history  of  his  times.  It  b  true  that  the  volumes 
which  his  sons  have  given  to  the  world  are  too  large  and  costly  for  wide 
popular  dissemination,  but  they  are  an  appropriate  monument  of  the  success 
of  a  righteous  and  beleaguered  cause,  and  will  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
inspiration  to  such  reformers  as  wish  to  study  the  methods  of  Providence 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society,  industry,  and  politics  in  America. 
Such  an  abundance  of  material  exists  for  an  elaborate  biography  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  so  rich  was  her  life  in  strategic  connections  with  the  chief  events 
of  her  time,  and  in  distinguished  friendships,  that  we  had  hoped  her  biogra- 
phy might  include  as  many  details  as  Mr.  Grarrison's.  Certainly  the  forces 
she  represented  were  of  commanding  importanoe  in  the  origination  of  the 
civil  war,  and  had  not  merely  national  but  also  international  significance. 

This  biography  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  although  extended  to  513  pages  of  large 
type,  is  of  comparatively  moderate  length,  and  must  be  regarded  as  incom- 
plete, and  even  fragmentary ;  but  it  is  authoritative,  for  it  is  written  by  her 
son,  with  her  assistance,  and  so  must  always  remain  a  standard,  although  it 
is  only  an  outline.  It  is  a  sketch  of  her  personal  career  as  author  and  re- 
former, but  contains  far  too  little  of  her  relations  to  the  interior  history  of 
her  times. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  periods :  a  clouded 
morning,  in  which  she  was  performing  the  duties  of  a  mother  at  the  head  of 
a  large  family  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances,  but  of  the  highest 
spiritual  culture  and  of  heroic  purposes  in  life  ;  next,  a  noon  of  intense  bril- 
liancy, or  the  period  in  which  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  its  companion  anti- 
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slavery  writings  attained  their  entirely  unexampled  national  and  inter- 
national fame  and  power,  and  in  which  also  occurred  Mrs.  Stowe's  first 
foreign  travels  ;  next,  an  afternoon  of  great  brightness  and  mellowness, 
during  which  her  literary  career  advanced  through  triumphs  which  only  its 
opening  had  surpassed  ;  and  lastly,  a  quiet  evening,  with  universal  honor 
from  reformers  and  men  of  letters,  and  with  pathetic  rest,  necessitated  by 
advancing  years. 

The  great  event  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  life  was  her  production  of  the  immortal 
work,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been,  as  she  always  regarded  it,  a 
fire  kindled  by  a  spark  dropped  from  Heaven.  She  repeatedly  said,  **  I 
could  not  control  the  story  ;  it  wrote  itself.  I  the  author  of  <  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  ? '  No  indeed.  The  Lord  Himself  wrote  it,  and  I  was  but  the  hum- 
blest of  instruments  in  his  hand.  To  Him  alone  should  be  given  all  the 
praise.  *'  This  biography  is  chiefly  valuable  as  exhibiting  in  careful  detail 
the  origin  and  hbtory  of  the  marvelous  volume  which  did  more  than  almost 
any  other  influence  in  the  anti-slavery  discussions  to  arouse  and  guide  the 
conscience  of  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  judgment  in  theology  has  never  been  generally  regarded  as 
equal  in  depth  or  balance  to  her  judgment  in  moral  reform  and  politics  and 
social  life  and  literature.  This  book  exhibits  her  tendencies  to  somewhat 
eccentric  opinion  wherever  her  sympathies  were  crossed  by  the  severe  truths 
of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  But  the  tone  of  all  her  productions,  it  need 
not  be  said,  is  that  of  lofty  and  devout  religious  faith.  The  book  has  in  it 
/  exceedingly  interesting  revelations  of  her  reasons  for  taking  a  cautious  in- 
terest in  spiritualism.  Prof.  Stowe,  her  husband,  a  man  of  cool  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  conjoined  with  extraordinary  spiritual  sensitiveness  and 
nobility  of  character,  was  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  see  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  forms  of  spirits,  and  to  converse  with  them  at  times  ;  and 
yet  his  ultimate  conviction  was  that  the  visions  were  delusions  of  the  imag- 
ination. He  had  a  g^reat  interest  in  the  investigation  of  occult  phenomena, 
and  was  master  of  the  literature  of  the  ages  on  that  theme.  Neither  he  nor 
Mrs.  Stowe,  however,  could  justly  be  called  a  spiritualist ;  and  yet  they 
were  firm  believers  that  all  that  the  Bible  says  of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  is 
true  even  of  experiences  in  our  day.  ^ 

"We  regard  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  to  George  Eliot  soon  after 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  trial  in  Brooklyn  as,  beyond  question,  the  most 
powerful  and  convincing  document  which  has  yet  been  published  with  the 
purpose  of  clearing  all  clouds  from  his  name.  That  this  testimony  will  fully 
accomplish  its  noble  purpose  and  remove  all  perplexity  from  the  public 
mind  on  the  vexed  topic  to  which  it  refers,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
expect ;  but  that  the  testimony  is  of  great  pertinency  and  importance  no 
one  will  deny.  "We  gladly  transfer  to  our  record  of  reform  the  following 
memorable  paragraphs  from  this  letter,  which  is  dated  March  18,  1876. 

It  seems  now  but  a  little  time  since  my  brother  Henry  and  I  were  two  young 
people  together.  He  was  my  two  years*  junior,  and  nearest  companion  ont  of 
seven  brothers  and  three  sisters.     I  taught  him  drawing  and  heard  his  Latin  lee- 
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BODS,  for  yoQ  know  a  girl  becomes  mature  and  womanly  long  before  a  boy.  I  saw 
him  through  coUege,  and  helped  him  through  the  difficult  loye  affair  that  gare 
him  his  wife ;  and  then  he  and  my  husband  had  a  real  German,  enthusiastic  love 
for  each  other  which  ended  in  making  me  a  wife.  Ah  I  in  those  days  we  never 
dreamed  that  he  or  I,  or  any  of  us,  were  to  be  known  in  the  world.  All  he  seemed 
then  was  a  boy  full  of  fun,  full  of  lore,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  protecting  abused 
and  righting  wronged  people,  which  made  him  in  those  early  days  write  editorials, 
and  wear  arms  and  swear  himself  a  special  policeman  to  protect  the  poor  negroes 
in  Cincinnati,  where  we  then  lived,  when  there  were  mobs  instigated  by  the  slave- 
holders of  Kentucky.  Then  he  married  and  lived  a  missionary  life  in  the  new 
West,  all  with  a  joyousness,  an  enthusiasm,  a  chivalry  which  made  life  bright  and 
vigorous  to  us  both.  Then  in  time  he  was  called  to  Brooklyn  just  as  the  crisis 
of  the  great  anti-slavery  battle  came  on  and  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed.  .  •  . 
Over  and  over  again,  afterwards,  slaves  were  redeemed  at  Plymouth  Church,  and 
Henry  and  Plymouth  Church  became  words  of  hatred  and  fear  through  half  the 
Union.  From  that  time  until  we  talked  together  about  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
there  was  not  a  pause  or  stop  in  the  battle  till  we  had  been  through  the  war,  and 
slavery  had  been  vriped  out  in  blood.  Through  all  he  has  been  pouring  himself 
out,  wrestling,  burning,  laboring  everywhere,  making  stump  speeches  when  elec- 
tions turned  on  the  slave  question,  and  ever  maintaining  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
was  the  cause  of  the  slave.  And  when  all  was  over  it  was  he  and  Lloyd  Qarrison 
who  were  sent  by  Qovemment  once  more  to  raise  our  national  flag  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Tou  must  see  that  a  man  does  not  so  energize  without  making  many  enemies. 
Half  of  our  Union  has  been  defeated,  a  property  of  millions  annihilated  by  eman- 
cipation, a  proud  and  powerful  slave  aristocracy  reduced  to  beggary,  and  there 
are  those  who  never  saw  our  faces  that,  to  this  hour,  hate  him  and  me.  Then  he 
has  been  a  progressive  in  theology.  He  has  been  a  student  of  Huxley,  and  Spen- 
cer, and  Darwin,  —  enough  to  alarm  the  old  school,  —  and  yet  remained  so  ardent 
a  snpemafcuralist  as  equally  to  repel  the  radical  destructionists  in  religion.  He 
and  I  are  Christ  worshipers,  adoring  Him  as  the  Image  of  the  Livisible  Qod  and 
all  that  comes  from  believing  this.  Then  he  has  been  a  reformer,  an  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage  and  woman^s  rights,  yet  not  radical  enough  to  please  that  re- 
form party  who  stand  where  the  Socialists  of  France  do,  and  are  for  tearing  up  aU 
creation  generally.  Lastly,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  of  a  popularity  which  is 
perfectly  phenomenal.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the  love,  worship,  idolatry, 
vrith  which  he  has  been  overwhelmed.  He  has  something  magnetic  about  him 
that  makes  everybody  crave  his  society,  —  that  makes  men  follow  and  worship 
him.  .  .  .  My  brother  is  hopelessly  generous  and  confiding.  His  inability  to  be- 
lieve evil  IB  something  incredible,  and  so  has  come  all  this  suffering.  Tou  said 
yon  hoped  I  should  be  at  rest  when  the  first  investigating  committee  and  Plymouth 
Church  cleared  my  brother  almost  by  acclamation.  Not  so.  The  enemy  have  so 
committed  themselves  that  either  they  or  he  must  die,  and  there  has  followed  two 
years  of  the  most  dreadful  struggle.  First,  a  legal  trial  of  six  months,  the  ex- 
penses of  which,  on  his  side,  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
in  which  he  and  his  brave  wife  sat  side  by  side  in  the  court-room,  and  heard  all 
that  these  plotters,  who  had  been  weaving  their  webs  for  three  years,  could  bring. 
The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  offered  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  decide 
against  my  brother.  He  sent  the  letter  containing  the  proposition  to  the  judg^. 
But  with  all  their  plotting,  three  fourths  of  the  jury  decided  against  them,  and 
their  case  was  lost.    It  was  accepted  as  a  triumph  by  my  brother's  friends ;  a 
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large  number  of  ihe  meet  influential  eleigy  of  all  denominationf  so  expressed 
themseiyes  in  a  public  letter,  and  it  vas  belted  tbe  tbii^  was  so  far  oTer  tbat  it 
mig^ht  be  liyed  down  and  overgrown  with  better  things.  But  the  enemy,  intrigu- 
ing secretly  with  all  those  parties  in  the  community  who  wish  to  put  down  a  pub- 
lic and  too  successful  man,  haye  been  struggling  to  bring  the  thing  up  again  for 
an  ecclesiastical  triaL  The  cry  has  been  raised  in  yarions  religious  papers  that 
Plymouth  Church  was  in  complicity  with  crime,  —  that  they  were  so  captivated 
with  eloquence  and  genius  that  they  refused  to  make  competent  investigation. 
The  six  months  legal  investigation  was  insufficient;  a  new  trial  was  needed. 
Plymouth  Church  immediately  called  a  council  of  ministers  and  laymen,  in  num- 
ber representing  thirty-seven  thousand  Congreg^onal  Christians,  to  whom  Plym- 
outh Church  surrendered  her  records,  her  conduct,  —  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  this  great  council  unanimously  supported  the  Church  and  ratified  her  decision, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  in  all  the  investigations  hitherto  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  my  brother.  They,  at  his  request  and  that  of  Plymouth  Church,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five,  to  whom  within  sixty  days  any  one  should  bring  any 
facts  that  they  could  prove,  or  else  forever  after  hold  their  peace.  It  is  thought 
now  by  my  brother*s  friends  that  this  thing  must  finally  reach  a  close.  But  yon 
see  why  I  have  not  written.  This  has  drawn  on  my  life  —  my  hearths  blood.  He 
is  myself ;  I  know  you  are  the  Idnd  of  woman  to  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
I  felt  a  blow  at  him  more  than  at  myself.  I,  who  know  his  purity,  honor,  deli- 
cacy, know  that  he  has  been  from  childhood  of  an  ideal  purity,  —  who  reverenced 
his  conscience  as  his  king,  whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong,  who  spake 
no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it.  Never  have  I  known  a  nature  of  such  strength, 
and  such  almost  childlike  innocence.  He  is  of  a  nature  so  sweet  and  perfect  that, 
though  I  have  seen  him  thunderously  indignant  at  moments,  I  never  saw  him  fret- 
ful or  irritable,  —  a  man  who,  continuously,  in  every  little  act  of  life,  is  thinking 
of  others,  a  man  that  all  the  children  on  the  street  run  after,  and  that  every  sor- 
rowful, weak,  or  distressed  person  looks  to  as  a  natural  helper.  In  all  this  long 
history  there  has  been  no  circumstance  of  his  relation  to  any  woman  that  has  not 
been  WOTthy  of  himself,  — pure,  delicate,  and  proper;  and  I  know  all  sides  of  it, 
and  certainly  should  not  say  this  if  there  were  even  H  misgiving.  Thank  Qod 
there  is  none,  and  I  can  read  my  New  Testament  and  feel  that  by  all  the  beati- 
tudes my  brother  is  blened.     (P|>.  475-480. ) 
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BWOTTwa  BY  MR.  COOK,  DR.  TALMAQE,  DR.  CUTLER,  DR.  WARD,  ARCHDEACON 
FARRAR,  BI9H0P  COXE,  PROF.  PHELPS,  EX-PRE8.  MCC06H,  AKD  OTHERS. 

76.  What  example  ought  preachen  to  set  in  regard  to  the  habit  oftmoking  t  * 

The  common  schools  of  twenty-seyen  States  of  the  American  Union,  be- 
sides all  the  educational  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  National  Got- 
emment,  are  now  under  laws  making  scientific  temperance  education  com- 
pulsory. (See  Mrs.  Hunt's  reply  to  Questions  to  Specialists  in  Our  Day  for 
December  1889.)  Great  publishing  houses,  such  as  Appleton  &  Co.,  Jyison, 
Blakeman  &  Co.,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  compete  with  each  other 
in  furnishing  graded  text-books  for  use  in  these  schools.  These  books  now 
uniformly  inculcate  total  abstinence  from  both  alcoholics  and  narcotics. 
The  question  whether  a  preacher  should  smoke  may  be  answered  by  asking 
whether  a  school-teacher  should  smoke.  Evidently  the  teacher  should  bring 
his  example  up  to  the  level  of  his  precept ;  but  he  must  now  bring  his  pre- 
cept up  to  the  level  of  total  abstinence.  But  if  a  teacher  should  not  smoke, 
then,  for  yet  stronger  reasons,  a  preacher  should  not. 

More  than  one  important  religious  denomination,  notably  the  Methodist, 
now  regularly  mal^  inquiry  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  to  their  hab- 
its concerning  the  use  of  tobacco.  A  large  number  of  conferences  refuse  to 
accept  habitual  smokers  as  preachers.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  reform 
in  this  matter  of  smoking  among  young  men,  but  nothing  prevents  it  so 
much  as  the  practice  of  a  few  distinguished  preachers,  whose  habits  in  other 
respects  are  exemplary,  but  who  in  regard  to  smoking  set  a  bad  example  to 
the  young. 

Boston,  Joseph  Cook. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  clergymen  is 
one  that  every  minister  should  decide  for  himself.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
speak  for  others,  but  express  only  my  own  individual  opinion  when  I  say 
that  I  believe  tobacco  to  be  ruinous  to  one's  physical  health,  whether  he  be 
clergyman  or  layman.    It  is  not  a  rapid  poison.    The  taste  for  tobacco  may 

1  A  ■ymposinm  on  the  question,  Should  Clergymen  Smoke  f  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  (December  8),  and  in  many  other  jonmaU.  The  replies  of  a  few  cler- 
gymen contained  more  or  less  apology  for  the  filthy  weed,  but  the  great  majority 
denounced  it.  The  most  important  of  the  replies  are  above  incorporated  in  OuB 
Dat  as  a  part  of  its  record  of  reform.  Mr.  Cook's  reply  is  enlarged  somewhat. 
Dr.  Stom's  exposure  of  a  forgery  in  oonneotioii  with  his  reply  is  given  in  fnlL 
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Y      be  endured  for  generations,  but  sooner  or  later  I  believe  it  acts  disastronslj 
^      in  some  way,  either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body.    Nor  is  this  a  statement  of 
glittering  generalities.     I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

For  many  years  I  smoked  cigars,  but  I  do  not  do  so  now.  I  would  not 
now  think  of  smoking  a  cigar  any  more  than  I  would  drink  a  vial  of  lauda- 
num. I  came  to  give  up  the  habit  in  this  way :  I  was  living  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  but  had  just  been  called  to  Philadelphia.  An  elder  in  the  Philadel- 
phia church  to  which  I  accepted  a  call  offered,  as  one  of  the  inducements  to 
my  coming,  that  he  would  give  me  all  the  cigars  I  wanted  the  rest  of  my 
life  free  of  charge.  He  was  a  wholesale  tohAcconist,  and  would  have  kept 
*  his  promise.  At  that  time  cigars  were  higher  in  price  than  they  are  now, 
and  the  offer  meant  the  saving  of  a  great  deal  of  money  to  me.  I  was  then 
smoking  up  to  my  full  capacity,  —  that  is,  I  used  as  many  cigars  as  health 
would  permit.  I  thought  to  myself  what  would  happen  if  I  should  get 
them  free !  The  thought  so  appalled  me  that  I  made  a  resolution  then  and 
there  to  stop  smoking,  and  never  touch  tobacco  again  in  any  manner  or 
form.  And  from  that  day  to  this  I  never  have.  Now,  I  would  not  take 
up  smoking  again  for  all  the  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

"  As  I  said  before,  every  clergyman  must  settle  the  question  for  himself 
according  to  his  own  conscience  and  belief.  But  as  for  myself  smoking  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many  clergymen  who 
have  on  their  tombstone  <*  Died  in  the  Lord  "  might  have  for  more  appro- 
priate epitaph,  '<  Killed  by  Tobacco." 

Brooklyn.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 

I  fear  that  my  judgment  concerning  the  use  of  tobacco  by  clergymen  is 
not  a  disinterested  one.  I  am  one  of  that  by  no  means  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  unfortunate,  if  not  guilty,  beings  who  cannot  smoke  themselves  and 
cannot  endure  the  smoke  of  others,  and  are  always  in  a  fix  between  their 
courtesy  to  smokers  and  their  regard  for  their  own  wretched  nerves.  To 
me,  thus  prejudiced  perhaps,  the  case  is  a  clear  oue.  The  sedentary  habits 
of  the  parson  and  the  frequent  overweight  upon  his  nervous  energies  make 
the  seductions  of  this  habit  peculiarly  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
its  evil  effects  physically  peculiarly  serious.  Moreover,  to  a  prejudiced  eye 
like  my  own,  it  seems  a  very  offensive  habit  for  a  <'  man  of  the  spirit."  I 
can  scarcely  fancy  myself  seeking  spiritual  consolation  from  lips  whence 
issues  the  odious  fumes  of  nicotine.  The  smoking  habit  seems  so  clear  a 
luxury,  and  withal  a  more  or  less  poisonous  one,  that  the  physical  offensive- 
ness  of  the  smoker's  presence  is  reinforced  by  certain  moral  offensiveness. 
I  find  smokers,  as  a  rule,  utterly  inconsiderate  of  the  discomforts  that  their 
luxury  inflicts  on  others,  —  a  by  no  means  clerical  frame  of  mind.  But  I 
coi^ess  to  being  prejudiced,  and  since  some  of  the  sweetest  and  best  minis- 
ters I  know  are  habitual  smokers,  I  can  only  respect  my  own  judgment. 

New  York.  R.  Heber  Newton. 

I  never  smoked  a  cigar  or  a  pipe  in  my  life,  and  never  expect  to  do  so. 
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It  is  a  matter  to  be  left  to  everj  miniBter's  conBcieiioe  and  common  sense.   I     ^ 
fear  that  some  Talnable  liyes  have  ended  in  smoke,  and  there  are  times 
when  a  cigar  in  a  minister's  month  does  not  help  the  gospel  that  comes  oat 
of  it,  and  is  not  a  wholesome  **  ensample  to  the  flock." 
Brooklyn,  Theodore  L.  Cuyleb. 

I  can  giye  no  opinion  based  on  experience  of  the  effects  of  smoking,  as 
the  practice  has  always  seemed  to  me  filthy  and  useless,  and  therefore  in- 
dulgence in  it  simply  sensual.  I  think  the  practice  inexcusable,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  haye  begun  it  in  an  idiotic  or  vicious  youth,  and  whose 
system  is  so  saturated  with  the  poison  that  they  fear  they  will,  through  the 
shock  the  change  would  give  the  brain,  revert  into  idiocy  should  they  cease 
taking  in  the  usual  supply  of  nicotine. 

New  York,  William  Hayes  Ward. 

I  began  to  smoke  at  eight  years  of  age  and  left  off  the  same  day.  The 
cane  cut  from  the  hedge  made  me  sick,  and  all  my  experience  since  has 
made  me  more  sick  of  what  I  regard  a  dirty,  costly,  tyrannical,  and  un- 
healthy habit.  £xcuse  may  be  made  for  some  elderly  or  afflicted  smokers, 
but  the  practice  should  be  specially  avoided  by  ministers.  There  are  in 
every  church  some  who  will  be  pained  by  such  an  example,  some  who  may 
be  injured  by  following  it.  Smokers  are  liable  to  become  slaves  to  the 
habit,  so  that  its  indulgence  gets  to  be  a  necessity  of  life.  They  are  uncom- 
fortable without  it ;  they  become  reckless  of  the  comfort  of  others  ;  they 
must  smoke  in  the  street,  in  the  car,  in  the  house,  in  the  bedroom.  It  often 
leads  to  drinking,  wastes  time,  and  costs  money  which  is  needed  for  better 
objects. 

London,  Newman  Hall. 

I  have  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  therefore  write  without  that 
'knowledge  which  is  derived  from  personal  enjoyment  of  the  cigar. 
'  From  such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  matter,  I  am  not  able 
to  discover  any  physical  or  moral  argument  for  smoking.  The  arguments 
appear  to  be  all  on  the  other  side.  While  the  evils  of  alcohol  are  vastly 
greater  than  the  evils  of  tobacco,  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  roe  easier 
to  construct  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  than  in 
favor  of  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco. 

The  physical  evils  that  result  from  the  tobacco  habit  are  notorious.  The 
moral  evils  appear  to  me  also  serious. 

Whatever  may  be  the  imagined  benefit  of  smoking  to  overworked  men 
(and  women  ?  If  it  is  a  sedative,  who  need  it  more  than  the  wives  and 
mothers  7)  it  is  by  substantially  universal  consent  an  injury  to  the  young. 
And  yet  not  only  the  young  men  i^  our  stores  and  colleges,  but  the  boys  in 
their  teens,  are  inveterate  smokers. 

The  minister  should  teach  by  his  life;  he  should  set  an  example  which  he 
is  willing  his  congregation  should  follow;  he  should  walk  in  the  paths  in 
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which  he  desires  that  the  boys  and  jonng  men  who  look  np  to  him  should 
walk.  As  I  personally  do  not  wish  to  see  the  boys  in  my  Sunday-schools 
nor  the  young  men  in  my  church  and  congregation  smoking,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  set  them  the  example  of  the  smokers.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  all  ministers  were  of  this  opinion,  and  set  a  nniyersal 
example  against  the  cigar,  it  would  count  for  something ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  a  certain  incongruity  in  a  smoking  clergyman  preaching 
a  sermon  on  crucifying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  or  denying  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  our  neighbors. 

And  yet  some  of  the  noblest,  most  devoted,  most  consecrated  mimsters  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  men  before  -whom  I  bow  in  reverence,  are  habitual 
smokers. 

Brooklyn.  Ltmak  Abbott. 

It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  in  the  sight  of  Grod  for  clergymen  to  smoke 
tobacco  than  it  is  for  other  men  to  do  this.  I  have  no  experience  on  this 
subject,  having  never  tasted  tobacco  in  any  form.  In  early  life  I  read  many 
essays  on  the  subject  from  the  ablest  pens,  all  showing  that  its  effects  upon 
the  fttiiinft.)  and  mental  nature  were  injurious,  and  so  I  eschewed  it  forever. 
There  is  something  so  unclean,  morbid,  and  adverse  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  practice  of  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing  tobacco  that 
the  very  thought  of  asssociating  the  Son  of  God  therewith  would  be  scouted 
by  the  slaves  of  these  practices  as  savoring  of  blasphemy.  And  yet  many  of 
his  ambassadors  quite  excuse  themselves  in  preaching  his  gospel  from 
months  and  throats  saturated  with  this  filthy  product  As  a  rule,  ministers 
will  palliate  their  conduct  in  the  use  of  tobacco  by  some  semi-solemn  or 
even  comic  joke,  which  may  suffice  to  hoodwink  themselves  to  the  evils  of 
the  offensive  practice,  but  such  trash  never  hoodwinks  either  the  holy  God 
or  sensible  men.  This  is  a  mere  mockery  of  their  own  shame.  Adam 
Clark  severely  reproved  two  of  his  brethren  for  their  smoking.  "Yes, 
doctor,''  they  said,  "  we  are  burning  our  idols."  **  Brethren,"  replied  the 
indignant  commentator,  **  if  you  want  to  please  the  devil  better  than  by 
burning  your  idols,  offer  him,  I  pray  yon,  a  roast  pig  stuffed  vrith  your  to- 
bacco ;  it  will  be  the  most  delicious  sacrifice  that  you  can  devote  to  him." 
There  are  plenty  of  Christian  men,  and  I  fear  clergymen  too,  who  spend 
more  money  every  year  in  ruining  their  health  by  tobacco  than  they  devote 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  by  Bible  distribution  and  by  missionary  work. 
Tobacco  and  rum  are  twin  daughters  of  Satan,  and  it  is  of  but  little  use  to 
pray  <*  Thy  kingdom  come  "  while  we  tamper  with  either  of  these  deadly 
poisons. 

New  York.'  Thouab  Ariutaqb. 

Smoking  will  be  put  down  when  yoidig  ladies  dedaie  that  they  will  not 
look  with  favor  on  a  young  man  who  smokes,  and  when  congregations  declare 
that  they  will  not  take  a  minister  who  smokes. 

Princeton^  N.  J.  James  McCobh. 
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I  have  never  been  a  smoker,  neyer  haTing  felt  the  smidlest  need  to  adopt  A 
the  practice,  or  the  smallest  attractions  toward  it.  Whether  smoking  i^ 
injurious  to  the  health  of  full-grown  men  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
many  who  begin  by  smoking  to  moderation  go  on  to  smoke  in  excess,  and 
there  they  injure  their  health  very  seriously.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  man 
has  so  many  natural  wants  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  to  them  another  want, 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  artificiaL 

London.  Frederic  W.  Farrar. 

I  know  so  many  men  far  better  than  myself  who  enjoy  the  rank  weed 
that  it  seems  in  bad  taste  for  me  to  rebuke  a  habit  to  which  I  am  not  tempted 
personally.  But  it  is  an  expensive  habit,  and  they  who  make  appeab  for 
hundreds  of  good  and  needy  objects  might  save  for  charity  what  does  no 
good  to  anybody. 

It  is  a  bad  example  of  waste  to  the  young.  I  asked  a  youth  to  save  for 
buying  books  every  dollar  he  usually  expended  for  cigars,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  showed  me  an  admirable  little  library  saved  from  smoke. 

It  is  an  offensive  habit  to  innumerable  persons  whom  we  are  commanded 
to  love  as  ourselves.  A  lady  who  entertained  a  worthy  clergyman  once 
objected  to  receiving  him  again.  Said  she  :  '<  It  took  a  week's  airing  and 
some  scrubbing  to  get  the  nauseous  smell  out  of  my  guest  chamber,  and  out 
of  clothes  that  hung  in  one  of  its  closets." 

It  is  a  social  habit  that  leads  to  the  society  of  men  who  waste  time  in 
puffing  smoke  and  telling  anecdotes  not  always  the  most  likely  to  '<  minister 
graee  to  the  hearers." 

A  lady  once  said,  **  her  pastor  came  to  pray  vrith  her  as  she  lay  sick  and 
expecting  to  die,  but  the  smell  of  tobacco  which  he  brought  into  the  room 
with  him  nauseated  her,  and  spoiled  all  his  heavenly  exhortations." 

A  young  man  once  said  to  me  that  **  he  had  obeyed  his  mother  and  given 
up  the  habit,  when  he  saw  a  reverend  D.  D.  smoking  and  joking  in  a  public 
place,  but  this  so  disgusted  him  that  he  obeyed  his  mother  better  than  ever." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 

Tobacco?  Yes,  it  has  done  me  damage;  it  has  brought  me  benefit. 
Slight  excess,  I  think,  of  damage.  If  consulted  I  should  reply,  "  Don't." 
If  asked  "  Why  not  ?  "  should  answer,  "  Why  ?  "  To  use  anything  without 
a  good  reason  is  at  best  an  experiment,  and  experiments  are  risky.  Abstain 
until  nature  calls  for  help.  Then  take  advice,  or  experiment  cautiously,  — 
very  cautiously.  A  good  servant  may  prove  a  most  cruel  master.  Tobacco 
has  its  uses,  no  doobt.     He  is  a  rare  man  who  learns  to  use  it  usefully. 

Ehmra,  N.  Y.  Thoicas  K.  Beecher.    ; 

My  deepest  feeling  is  excited  by  the  great  extent  to  which  ministers  of  the  ^ 
gospel  are  involved  in  the  sin  of  using  tobacco. 
It  not  only  injures  them  physically,  but  morally. 
Against  unanswerable  evidence  of  its  widespread  evils,  physical,  intel- 
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lectnaly  and  moral,  they  subject  themselves  to  a  habit  of  rainoos  self- 
indulgencey  and  do  all  that  example  can  do  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same.  Then  of  what  avail  is  it  for  them  to  preach  to  men  to  deny  ungodli- 
ness and  every  worldly  lust  ? 

While  ministers  of  the  gospel  oppose  one  with  vivid  eloquence,  they 
advocate  the  other  by  example,  and  are  a  rampart  to  defend  it  against  all 
assaults. 

Brooklyn,  Edward  Beecher. 

Clergymen  certainly  should  not  smoke.  No  clergyman  should  do  any- 
thing he  does  not  expect  and  wish  the  young  men  in  his  congregation  and 
Sabbath-school  to  do.  How  can  a  man  reprove  boys  for  smoking  if  he  does 
it  himself  ?  No,  save  us  from  clergymen  who  smoke !  I  am  glad  the 
Methodist  Church  has  decided  not  to  admit  young  men  to  her  ministry  who 
are  addicted  to  the  practice. 

New  York.  (Chaplain)  C.  C.  McCabe. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  my  testimony  against  the  evil  practice  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  are  often  called  to  visit  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  whose  sensitive  frames  are  pained  and  disgusted  by 
the  ill-savored  odors  carried  in  the  breath  or  in  the  clothing  of  visitors. 
Intimate  conversations  of  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  or  of  advice  to  the 
troubled  and  to  inquirers,  —  all  alike  demanding  proximity,  —  will  often  be 
unwholesome  and  distressing,  not  to  say  impossible. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Samuel  Francis  Smith. 

Some  concessions  must  in  Mmess  be  made  to  the  smoking  habit.  It  is 
not  a  sin  in  any  man  whose  own  conscience  does  not  so  instruct  him.  It 
should  not  be  made  a  test  of  character,  even  in  our  private  judgments  of 
men.  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  It  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical prohibition.  The  distinction  is  not  a  wise  one  which  forbids  it  to 
clergymen  more  imperatively  than  to  laymen.  That  is  not  a  healthy  type  of 
religious  faith  which  lays  the  clergy  under  prohibitions  which  are  not  thought 
necessary  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  other  men. 

Yet  there  are  few  if  any  usages,  morally  innocent  in  themselves,  of  which 
so  many  things  can  be  said  to  their  discredit  as  may  be  said  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  an  indulgence. 

The  habit  is  against  nature.  Tobacco  is  neither  food  nor  drink.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  not  medicine  except  to  a  sick  sheep.  No  natural  appetite  of 
the  human  body  craves  it.  Of  the  whole  animal  creation,  but  one  species 
naturally  takes  to  it,  and  that  is  a  worm.  Intellectual  culture  is  not 
fostered  by  it.    Nor  does  it  quicken  or  gratify  spiritual  aspirations. 

Creneral  Stonewall  Jackson  once  said  to  his  daughter  that,  since  he  had 
reached  adult  years,  he  had  never  taken  a  mouthful  of  food  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night  without  asking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it.  The  general  was 
a  native  of  a  tobacco-growing  State  and  probably  a  smoker.     But  it  may  be 
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reasonablj  questioned  whether  he  ever  sought  the  divine  blessing  upon  his  \ 
daily  cigar.    What  smoker  ever  did  ?    Yet  why  not  ?    Can  smoking  clergy- 
men answer  the  question  ? 

An  immense  and  increasing  number  of  Christian  believers  condemn  the 
habit  as  being  unsympathetic  with  the  imitation  of  Christ.  The  drift  of 
the  noblest  and  purest  civilization  is  palpably  adverse  to  a  usage  which  so 
distinctly  subordinates  mind  to  matter,  soul  to  body. 

Andooer  Theological  Seminary.  Austin  Phelps. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman,  by  precept  and  example,  to  teach  other  men 
their  duties.  Therefore  no  clergyman  ought  to  smoke,  because  smoking  is  a 
vice.  It  is  a  vice  because  it  is  a  master  of  labor,  time,  attention,  and  health. 
I  believe  that  intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco  are  the  two  chief  enemies  of 
the  human  race.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  heaven  that  no 
clergyman  can  be  held  guiltless  who  does  not  set  a  personal  example  in  op- 
position to  them  both. 

Boston,  William  R.  Aloer. 

Either  "  Yes  "  or  **  No  "  may  be  easily  written,  but  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  of  whether  clergymen  should  smoke  would  require  more  time 
than  I  have  at  command.  The  general  Christian  rule  is  plainly  one  of  self- 
restraint  and  the  avoidance  of  offense.  £ach  man  who  feels  himself  re- 
sponsible to  the  Master  must  judge  for  himself,  I  think,  in  applying  the 
rule  to  the  particulars  of  conduct. 

For  myself,  I  find  material  help  from  a  cigar  when  engrossed  in  study. 

Brooklyn.  Richard  S.  Storbs. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  passage  Dr.  Storrs  declares  is  a  forgery  by  a  Mr. 
Bok,  a  news-gatherer,  who  obtained  the  opinion.  Dr.  Storrs  has  denounced 
this  fraud  in  terms  of  appropriate  severity.  He  says  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  **  New  York  Tribune  "  of  December  22:  '<  I  have  got  over  being  surprised 
at  a  good  many  things,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  action 
for  a  man  to  take  a  genuine  note  of  mine,  and  with  his  own  hand  to  add  to 
it  a  sentence  which  I  had  not  written,  and  then  to  publish  the  whole  to  the 
world  over  my  own  name.  If  he  had  altered  a  check  of  mine  by  adding 
to  it  any  number  of  dollars,  I  suppose  the  law  would  have  something  to  say 
to  him.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  in  my  notions  of  justice  to  feel  that  the 
offense  which  he  has  committed  is  hardly  less  deserving  of  severe  condemna- 
tion. It  is  of  comparatively  small  account  that  the  statement  of  personal  habit 
which  he  attributes  to  me  is  distinctly  untrue,  and  that  I  do  not  use  a  cigar 
when  engrossed  in  study.  The  primary  offense  is  the  main  one  of  materi- 
ally altering  my  autograph,  and  adding  my  sig^ture  to  what  I  had  not 
written.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man,  either  in  public  life  or  private,  is  to  be 
secure  from  the  most  wanton  inventions  of  folly,  or  of  malice,  if  a  practice 
of  this  sort  is  to  pass  unrebuked." 

VOL.  IV.  —  KO.  26.  5 
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Ex-President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  in  reply  to  Professor 
Brigg's  book, «  Whither  ? ''  has  issued  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1889)  a  tren-. 
chant  and  somewhat  hnmorons  pamphlet  entitled  :  **  Whither  ?  O  Whither  ? 
Tell  me  Where."  Passages  in  it  on  Theological  Education  in  Germany  and 
on  Revision  of  Creeds  have  high  value  and  interest  among  Vital  Points  of 
Expert  Opinion. 

Whither?  To  Germany?  Theologians  in  the  present  day 
cannot  do  without  Germany.  Hundreds  of  students,  many  of 
them  theologians,  are  studying  in  the  universities  of  that  coun- 
try because  they  get  there  a  scholarship  which  they  cannot  find 
in  the  four  hundred  colleges  of  America ;  not  even  from  the 
leisured  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. We  cannot  hinder  our  young  men  from  visiting  Ger- 
many ;  the  steamboats  and  railways  are  ready  to  carry  them. 
The  question  is  pressed  upon  us,  How  are  we  to  get  the  good 
without  the  evil? 

When  I  was  in  Germany  I  was  not  satisfied,  as  most  Ameri- 
can students  are,  with  what  the  professors  sitting  in  their  stud- 
ies are  thinking  and  writing.  I  studiously  conversed  with 
people  of  all  sorts,  from  Earl  Goltz,  secretary  of  the  king. 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  and  Chevalier  von  Bunsen,  down  through 
the  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  to  the  beer-drinking  classes 
in  the  saloons.  Of  all  countries  in  which  I  have  traveled,  Ger- 
many seems  to  have  the  least  religion.  Not  that  the  people  are 
in  general  undevout.  Their  religious  hymns,  so  deep  and  ten- 
der, have  kept  alive  a  natural  piety  even  when  it  does  not  ex- 
press itself  in  formal  acts.  When  I  asked  the  common  people 
about  what  they  believed,  which  I  always  did  in  a  delicate  way, 
they  often  answered  me.  We  make  a  religion  for  ourselves 
which  suits  us.  The  churches  are  not  attended  by  the  great 
body  of  respectable  people.  I  have  gone  on  the  Sabbath  to  a 
large  number  of  the  churches  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  These 
are  few  in  nimiber  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  they  are 
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very  large,  and  in  most  of  them  I  found  an  attendance  of  onlj 
a  few  hundreds.  On  one  of  these  Sabbaths  there  were  thirty 
thousand  people  of  good  social  standing  at  a  masked  ball.  I 
conversed  with  the  professors,  other  than  the  theological  ones, 
on  religion  ;  with  a  German  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  they  said. 
We  have  not  studied  these  subjects,  we  leave  them  to  the  theo- 
logians over  the  way.  One  of  these  said :  "  They  do  not  be- 
lieve their  Bible,  they  have  hewed  it  in  pieces  like  Agag  —  I 
have  gathered  up  some  of  the  fragments,  and  I  like  them." 

I  charge  the  theologians  with  having  produced  this  state  of 
things.  They  sent  out  ministers  who  had  no  faith  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible.  The  people  were  shrewd  enough  to  see 
this  —  it  came  out  incidentally  in  a  number  of  ways  —  and  they 
ceased  to  read  their  Bibles  and  to  attend  church  with  regu- 
larity, as  they  do  in  this  country.  I  confess  that  in  passing 
out  of  Protestant  Prussia  into  Catholic  Austria  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  passing  out  of  an  arctic  into  a  tropical  zone,  with  no  tem- 
perate region  between. 

But  we  must  go  down  deeper.  How  comes  it  that  there  are 
such  theologians,  so  unlike  those  we  have  in  this  country?  All 
thinking  people  will  give  the  same  answer.  It  is  because  the 
theological  professors  are  appointed  and  ruled  by  the  state. 
Herr  Kuntze,  pastor  of  one  of  the  large  churches  which  he  kept 
filled  because  he  was  a  fervent  evangelical,  told  me  a  charac- 
teristic incident.  There  was  a  deep  religious  interest  in  his 
parish,  the  people  wished  to  have  prayer-meetings,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  what  he  thought  to  be  the  proper  authority.  His  paper 
was  sent  back,  and  he  was  told  to  apply  in  another  quarter. 
He  did  so,  and  the  paper  was  returned  to  be  amended,  and  it 
passed  from  official  to  official  till  he  obtained  liberty  to  meet 
for  prayer  exactly  one  year  after  he  made  the  first  application. 

This  state  of  things  will  continue  till  the  church  secures 
complete  freedom  from  state  interference,  and  especially  from 
the  control  of  the  Iron  Prince,  who  is  a  great  ruler  in  civil 
affairs,  but  who  is  cramping  the  energies  of  the  church.  When 
the  command  goes  forth  as  to  the  church.  Loose  it  and  let  it 
go  free,  then  we  shall  have  a  different  set  of  pastors  and  teach- 
ers and  a  different  kind  of  preaching  —  and,  I  may  add,  of 
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theological  professors.  The  greatest  good  which  any  man  could 
do  for  the  religion  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be  to  set 
the  churches  free. 

In  this  my  old  age,  I  rejoice  that  in  my  youth  I  had  the  grace 
given  me  to  bear  my  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the 
church,  even  though  I  had  thereby  to  give  up  one  of  the  most 
enviable  livings  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  without  knowing  at 
the  time  where  I  was  to  get  another.  My  hope  is  that  this  our 
testimony  may  yet  bear  fruit  in  breaking  the  shackles  which 
bind  the  old  state  churches  of  Europe,  and  let  the  Christian 
people  have  their  heaven-bom  privileges.  This  would  produce 
a  new  kind  of  ministry  and  a  new  kind  of  theological  teachers 
—  I  hope,  with  the  old  learning,  but  with  a  new  faith. 

We  run  no  risk  in  America  of  the  churches  submitting  to. 
the  rule  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  law  courts.  But  the  Ameri- 
can churches  must  take  care  that  their  belief  in  the  Bible  be 
not  undermined  by  an  agnostic  philosophy  and  an  unhallowed 
criticism  proceeding  from  the  Erastian  teachers  of  Germany. 
As  a  most  important  duty,  the  churches  must  provide  theologi- 
cal professors  with  an  erudition  equal  to  that  of  Germany.  Till 
this  is  done  our  young  men  will  flock  like  birds  in  autumn  to  the 
superior  erudition  of  Europe.  When  our  candidates  for  the 
ministry  do  go  to  Germany,  it  should  not  be  till  they  are  trained 
in  good  principles  at  home  and  ready  to  sift  the  philosophy  and 
theology  of  that  country. 

Ever  since  I  became  a  teacher  of  the  science  of  mind  I  have 
given  more  attention  to  philosophy  than  theology.  In  doing 
this,  I  have  been  able  to  serve  religion  more  efiFectively  than  by 
any  other  course  which  I  could  take.  My  philosophy  is  realis- 
tic, being  an  exposition  of  the  facts  of  our  nature,  and  being  so, 
it  must  be  favorable  to  the  Scriptures,  which  reveal  to  us  what 
we  are  as  no  other  work  has  done.  But  I  have  been  watching 
all  along  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  feel  it  to  be  honest  to  make 
known  my  views  in  every  crisis  of  opinion  in  the  church. 
Hitherto  I  have  not  favored  a  revision  of  our  Standards,  but 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  face  the  question  which  is  now 
being  put  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  all  over  the  world.  I 
know  there  is  some  risk  in  stirring  up  the  inquiry,  but  there  is 
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more  danger  in  trying  to  ignore  or  suppress  it  —  which,  in  fact, 
cannot  now  be  done.  Our  students,  our  young  men  generally, 
and  our  laity,  are  raising  the  question,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  church  to  face  it  boldly  and  to  guide  the  movement  in 
the  right  direction.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  in  the  Larger  Catechism  of  which  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God  and 
which  are  offensive  in  their  expression.  Further,  there  is  a 
want  of  a  clear  and  prominent  utterance,  such  as  we  have  in 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  love  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  redemption 
of  Christ,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  and  in  the  free  and 
honest  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  non-elect  as  well  as  elect. 
For  the  last  thirty-nine  years  of  my  life  my  intercourse  has 
.  been  chiefly  with  young  men  who  are  apt  to  open  their  hearts 
to  me  as  lowing  that  I  sympathize  with  them.  Most  of  our 
young  men  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  Confession,  but 
they  will  now  do  so,  and  as  they  do  so  they  will  find  certain 
passages  knotty,  crabbed,  and  hard  to  digest.  I  do  fear  that 
some  of  our  best  young  men  who  meant  to  become  ministers 
may  be  allured  away  to  other  professions,  and  that  those  who 
go  on  to  preach  the  gospel  will  find  themselves  annoyed  and 
hindered  by  unwarranted  expressions  staring  them  in  die  face. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  churcU  should 
as  speedily  as  possible  leave  out  a  few  obnoxious  passages  not 
at  all  needful  to  the  completeness  of  the  expression  of  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  and  put  in  the  very  front  a  full  declaration  of 
6od*s  love  to  men  and  a  free  offer  of  salvation.  This  being 
done  for  the  present,  the  church  should  hold  itself  ready  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  years  and  ages  as  they  roll  on.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  present  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Stand- 
ards will  be  sufficient  in  the  distant  or  even  in  the  near  future. 
Some  of  our  younger  men  are  saying:  "Nobody  believes  all 
the  Confession,  everybody  rejects  some  parts,  I  may  reject  what 
displeases  me."  At  this  present  time  we  get  more  than  half 
our  erudition  from  Germany,  but  also  more  than  one  half  of 
our  heresies.  Our  Confession  meets  the  heresies  of  the  seven- 
teenth, but  not  the  more  insidious  ones  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  church  has  now  to  see  that  it  has  professors  in  our 
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seminaries  equal  in  learning  to  those  in  Germany.  Ever  since 
the  Reformation,  the  church  has  been  amending  its  Confession. 
I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  have  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
a  shorter  and  simpler  creed  than  the  Westminster  Confession. 
At  the  same  time  our  creed,  be  it  shorter  or  be  it  longer,  must 
contain  all  the  saving  truths  embraced  in  the  consensus  of  the 
churches.  I  believe  that  in  the  age  on  which  we  have  now 
entered,  the  church  will  have  to  engage  in  a  fight  for  "the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  I  hold  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  quite  fit  for  that  work.  I  deny  that  the  great 
body  of  its  ministers  are  Arminian  or  half-Arminian.  I  deny 
that  Charles  Hodge  or  Alexander  Hodge  have  departed  from 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  They  may  diiSer  at  times  in  the  as- 
pect they  present  and  the  phrases  they  use,  but  the  truths  are 
the  same — those  of  the  old  Pauline  theology.  It  was  my 
privilege  some  years  ago  to  bring  all  the  evangelical  Presby- 
terian churches  throughout  the  world  into  an  Alliance.  To 
accomplish  this,  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  three  or  four 
times,  corresponded  with  hundreds  of  individuals,  and  with 
dozens  of  churches.  In  drawing  out  the  Constitution  of  the 
Alliance,  I  took  pains  to  let  eacJi  church  have  its  own  creed. 
In  the  agitation  now  raised  each  church  will  have  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  its  Confession.  Meanwhile  I  trust  the  churches 
will  correspond  with  one  another,  and  each  help  the  other. 
This  will  not  be  done  this  year  or  next  year,  but  will  be  the 
work  of  years  to  come.  As  the  issue,  there  will  be  a  closer 
union  and  a  wider  extension  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  all 
over  the  world. 

If  in  our  personal  conduct  we  have  made  a  rash  statement, 
we  hasten  to  correct  it ;  if  we  have  done  an  unworthy  deed,  we 
hasten  to  make  reparation.  We  should  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  dealing  with  our  visible  creed.  If  the  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  used  an  unguarded  expression,  if  they 
have  sanctioned  a  doubtful  doctrine  or  stated  a  truth  imper- 
fectly, let  us  correct  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  know  that 
when  any  Presbyterian  threatens  to  leave  our  church  and  join 
the  Episcopal  or  Methodist  Church,  there  are  people  who  show 
him  certain  obnoxious  passages  in  our  symbolic  books  to  draw 
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him  away  from  us.  If  these  are  not  necessary  to  oar  faith  and 
salvation  —  and,  still  more,  if  they  be  not  found  expressly  in 
the  Word  —  it  is  surely  wise  to  remove  them.  Till  this  is  done 
there  is  no  prospect  of  union  with  other  evangelical  denomina- 
tions. As  I  am  writing  this  sentence,  I  receive  a  letter  from  a 
Methodist  minister,  president  of  a  college,  saying  that  if  my  plan 
is  carried  out  he  will  be  ready  at  once  to  sign  our  Confession. 

Dr.  Cunningham,  the  great  logical  theologian  of  Scotland, 
used  to  say :  ^^  I  have  no  objection  to  a  revision  of  the  Confes- 
sion, provided  it  is  done  by  one  who  believes  in  the  Confession.'' 
If  revision  be  carried,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  hard 
contest  about  what  the  amended  creed  should  contain*  If  it  be 
a  duty  to  amend  our  Confession,  it  is  a  still  more  important 
duty  to  see  that  it  contains  all  the  great  truths  of  salvation.  If 
I  am  spared  a  few  years  longer,  which,  however,  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect,  I  may  be  found  contending  for  the  sanctioning 
of  such  truths  as  the  sovereignty  of  God,  authority  of  Scripture, 
the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  for  sin,  should  there  be 
any  attempt  to  displace  them. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  student  there  was  a  vigorous 
attempt  by  some  great  scholars  to  divide  Homer  into  a  number 
of  personalities.  I  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  lover  of 
Homer,  and  I  resented  the  attempt  to  dissect  him,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  imply  the  killing  of  the  living  man.  I  felt  sure  that 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  links  of  junction,  was 
the  product  of  one  great  genius.  I  rather  think  that  the  critics 
have  now  ceased  to  anatomize  the  great  bard  of  Greece,  and 
that  he  has  been  left  a  living  man.  I  am  convinced  that  in  like 
manner  the  attempt  to  turn  the  Pentateuch  into  an  anatomy 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  failure  by  all  men  of  good  sense  —  a  quality 
not  always  possessed  by  the  higher  critics. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  these  German  professors.  They 
live  in  their  studies,  they  are  most  industrious  and  full  of  book- 
learning,  but  they  often  know  little  of  the  world  beyond,  and 
they  construct  theories  utterly  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  human  character.  They  could  tell  you  what  was  the  price 
of  grain  broujght  from  fegypt  to  Kome  on  the  day  on  which 
Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  - 
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price  of  the  food  in  their  kitchen  —  that  they  leave  very  wisely  to 
{heir  wives^  To  keep  up  their  high  i*eputatioD9  they  have  to 
bnng  out  some  discovery  or  theory  every  year.  Of  Eichhom, 
the  father  of  the  dissecting  biblical  critics,  Dr.  Briggs  allows : 
"He  did  not  always  grasp  the  truth.  He  sometimes  chased 
shadows  and  framed  visionary  theories,  both  in  relation  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments"  ["Bib.  Hist."  p.  36].  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  successors. 

Our  professor  does  not  set  a  high  value  on  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Moody.  "Mr.  Moody  and  his  followers  are  crude  in  their 
theology :  they  pursue  false  methods  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  therefore  they  spread  abroad  not  a  few  serious 
eiTors,  and,  on  the  whole,  work  disorganization  and  confusion '' 
[p.  3].  Though  Mr.  Moody  may,  on  very  rare  occasions,  mis- 
understand a  passage,  as  not  knowing  Hebrew  or  Greek,  yet 
from  his  thorough  oneness  and  sympathy  with  the  inspired 
writers,  with  Jesus,  and  with  Paul,  he  preaches  far  deeper  and 
richer  truth  than  I  have  ever  heard  from  German  critics  or 
their  American  disciples,  and  which  comes  home  with  power  to 
the  hearts  both  of  sinners  and  of  saints,  and  determines  the 
whole  future  life  and  conduct. 

Whether  the  thoughtless  perceive  it  or  not,  these  assertions 
as  to  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  Scripture  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  is  leading  us  into  the 
bogs  of  agnosticism,  and  there  leaving  us. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Storbs,  D.  D.,  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant 
orations  of  his  life,  delivered  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  December  18,  be- 
fore a  distinguished  audience,  discusses  '*  The  Puritan  Spirit "  with  unsur- 
passed wisdom  and  eloquence. 

The  Puritan  temper  is  strong  and  stalwart.  It  grasps  great 
themes,  confronts  great  oppositions,  and  reckons  with  great 
issues,  but  it  is  not  essentially  gentle,  tolerant,  sympathetic,  ten- 
der, intent  upon  leading  men  with  delicate  hand  out  of  tangles 
of  doubt,  out  of  weakness  and  fear,  into  spiritual  tranquillity, 
out  of  sadness  into  peace.  It  is  too  affirmative  to  be  wholly 
sympathetic,  too  surely  related  in  its  intense  consciousness  to 
the  supreme  circles  of  the  universe  to  regard  as  it  ought  the 
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weary  and  timid,  and  half-despondent.  So  multitudes  of  men 
resent  and  hate  it.  They  scoff  at  and  scout  it,  and  would  put 
it,  if  they  could,  in  a  perpetual  pillory  of  history. 

If  fancy  is  not  active  in  the  Puritan  on  lighter  themes,  he  has 
before  his  mind  a  majestic  ideal,  of  a  universal  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  truth,  which  is  to  encompass  all  human  soci- 
ety and  to  shape  that  society  by  its  supreme  laws. 

This  is  essentially  the  grandest  ideal  ever  recognized  in  the 
world,  with  which  no  other  may  be  compared.  The  aim  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  of  the  Napoleonic,  of  the  Russian,  or  the  Brit- 
ish, has  been  simply  limited  and  gross  in  comparison.  It  passes 
all  other  schemes  of  mankind,  as  opalescent  mountain  masses, 
seen  from  some  fortunate  ooigne  of  vantage,  surpass  the  cabins 
and  villages  about  them.  It  has  appealed  with  a  supreme  sum- 
mons to  greatest  spirits.  A  refrain  from  it  was  in  Dante's  song, 
and  in  Milton's.  It  is  older  far  than  the  vision  of  John  in  the 
Apocalypse.  A  light  from  it  gleamed  upon  the  Hebrew  econ- 
omy. It  was  this,  and  nothing  else,  which  the  early  colonists 
hoped  and  strove  to  realize  here  in  their  narrow  limits.  It  is 
this  which  their  descendants  are  striving  to-day  to  further  and 
assist  in  their  costly  and  cosmical  missionary  work. 

It  is  impressive  to  see  how,  in  the  early  New  England,  when 
the  distances  were  great,  the  surfaces  desolate,  when  churches 
were  bleak  and  services  austere,  and  when  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
marked  the  only  troubadour  period,  this  vision  of  the  future  in 
its  superlative  moral  beauty  was  the  constant  poem  both  of 
house  and  of  church.  Wheresoever  it  appeared,  and  left  its  sur- 
passing lustre  on  the  life  in  the  wilderness,  it  appears  as  an 
illuminating  ideal,  impelling  to  the  noblest  endeavors,  lifting  the 
spirit  to  highest  levels,  rounding  the  confused  and  noisy  history 
of  the  times  and  of  the  world  with  ^^  a  seven-fold  chorus  of  hal- 
lelujahs and  harping  symphonies."  No  other  fact  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  Puritan  spirit,  and  none,  I  think,  is  more  sig- 
nificant or  more  impressive  in  any  exhibition  of  human  temper. 

Bernard  was  a  Puritan,  who  lashed  the  luxury  of  convents 
and  the  glittering  pomp  and  pride  of  churches  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand  ;  who  admonished  kings  and  pontiffs  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  stripped  and  unclean  before  the  coming  judgment  of 
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God,  who  was  an  absolute  iconoclast  toward  pictares  and  orna- 
ments and  the  jeweled  candelabra  which  towered  in  churches, 
and  who  valued  the  soul  of  the  poorest  peasant  above  all  wealth 
of  royal  treasures.  Wycliffe,  Savonarola,  Huss,  Zwingli  — 
Puritan  traits  are  apparent  in  all;  in  the  Huguenots  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  among  the  Cevennes ;  in  the  Hollanders,  pursuing 
with  faith  and  wrath  their  heroic  battle  of  eighly  years  against 
Spain,  Rome,  and  the  fierce  Inquisition. 

It  was  the  same  spirit,  and  no  other,  among  our  fathers  in 
England,  which  led  them  to  endure  persecution  there  and  many 
of  them  to  cross  to  this  continent  of  unsubdued  forests  and  un- 
explored wastes,  to  plant  the  small  colonies  which  should  be  the 
foundation  of  great  commonwealths,  with  what  they  deemed 
truth  and  righteousness  for  their  rule.  The  true  place  of  the 
founders  of  New  England  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  given 
them  by  the  fact  that  this  spirit  was  in  them.  We  value  them 
for  what  they  did.  We  should  honor  them  more  for  what  they 
were.  There  were  hypocrites  among  them.  The  common  tem- 
per was  not,  of  course,  equally  exhibited  by  all.  They  made 
many  mistakes.  They  were  often,  no  doubt,  harsh  and  unlovely. 
It  is  easier,  perhaps,  for  us  to  honor  some  of  them  now  than 
it  would  have  been  to  live  with  them  then.  But  the  essential 
and  powerful  temper  which  had  been  in  Moses  and  in  the 
prophets,  in  Paul  and  in  Stephen,  in  illustrious  stoics  and  in 
great  builders  and  reformers  of  the  church,  was  also  in  them. 
Because  of  it,  they  take  their  place  among  the  morally  illus- 
trious of  the  world.  Because  of  it,  till  the  continent  disappears, 
their  fame  cannot  fail  from  the  records  of  men.  Because  of  it, 
their  holy  and  happy  renown  will  be  immortal  on  high.  Woe 
be  to  us  if  ever  we  fail  to  remember  them  with  honor,  to  con- 
template their  part  in  the  history  of  mankind  with  admiration 
and  a  triumphing  praise ! 

A  monument  has  been  raised  to  them  at  Plymouth,  on  a  spot 
near  where  they  landed.  It  is  wholly  fitting  that  another  be 
raised,  as  is  now,  I  learn,  proposed,  on  the  site  of  their  de- 
parture from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  The  two  should 
stand  as  answering  towers  —  Martello  towers,  commemorating 
hearts  that  were  iron  and  words  that  were  hammers ;  between 
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which  the  twisted  wires  of  reverent  remembrance  shall  bind  not 
Delft  and  Plymouth  alone,  but  all  the  hearts  fearless  of  man 
and  steadfast  for  righteousness,  in  both  the  continents. 

This  was  the  Puritan  temper  in  New  England  in  the  earlier 
time.  And  really  the  secret  of  their  strenuous  struggle  with 
Baptists  and  Quakers  was  in  the  fact  that  in  these  they  encoun- 
tered the  same  spirit  which  was  in  themselves  under  different 
forms  of  faith ;  and  so  it  was  fire  fighting  fire,  an  almost  irre- 
sistible force  against  an  almost  immovable  obstacle.  It  was 
the  crossing  of  blades  of  Toledo,  with  difiFerent  etchings  and 
embossings  on  hilt  and  scabbard,  but  neither  inferior  to  the 
other  in  the  temper  of  the  steel  or  in  the  sharpness  of  edge  and 
point.  No  wonder  that  sparks  flew  like  flashes  out  of  menacing 
clouds,  and  that  the  ringing  clash  of  those  unsurpassed  weapons 
still  echoes  in  history. 

The  same  indomitable  Puritan  spirit  survived  the  early  colo- 
nial times,  always  seeking  not  to  decorate  life  or  to  ornament 
society,  but  to  assert  personal  freedom  under  God,  and  to  inno- 
vate for  righteousness,  leading  the  march  toward  better  ages. 
It  sought  always  to  lay  foundations,  to  build  great  walls,  and 
then  was  ready  to  leave  it  to  others  to  tone  and  color  them  and 
set  the  pictured  glass  in  the  windows. 

Sam  Adams  was  a  Puritan  if  ever  there  was  one ;  son  of  a 
deacon  in  the  old  South  Church  ;  carefully  trained  in  his  father's 
ways ;  of  whom  Hutchinson  said  that,  though  he  was  poor,  such 
was  his  inflexible  disposition  that  no  office  could  bribe  him; 
whom  Gage  excepted  by  name  from  his  offer  of  pardon  to  peni- 
tent rebels ;  who  raised  and  ruled  the  eager  democracy  of  the 
town  and  the  State,  and  to  whom  Washington  himself  was  no 
more  than  any  other  man,  if  he  did  not  succeed. 

Col.  Abraham  Davenport  was  a  Puritan,  who  sat  in  the 
Governor's  Council  at  Hartford  on  the  extraordinary  dark  day, 
May  19,  1780,  when  chickens  went  to  roost  in  the  morning  and 
cattle  came  lowing  from  the  field,  when  a  pall  of  darkness  swept 
through  the  sky  as  if  the  sun  had  been  extinguished,  and  when 
the  day  of  judgment  was  tremblingly  thought  to  be  at  hand. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  already  adjourned,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  adjourn  the  Council.     ^^  The  day  of  judgment 
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is  at  hand,"  said  the  colonel,  ^^  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  adjonmment.  If  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found 
doing  my  duty.     Bring  in  the  candles ! " 

Samuel  Hopkins  was  a  Puritan,  who  wrought  with  the  ut- 
most energy  and  patience  of  his  acute  and  laborious  mind  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  who,  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
slaved African,  fought  the  enraged  aristocracy  of  Newport, 
whose  splendid  wealth  had  on  it,  to  his  eye,  the  infernal  scorch 
of  cruel  oppression  ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  utmost  poverty, 
held  his  spirit  aloft  in  communion  with  God,  and  in  an  almost 
seraphic  meditation. 

It  is  only  true  to  the  facts  to  say  that  the  same  spirit  appeared 
afterward,  in  those  who  differed  widely  from  his  faith,  or  from 
any  precise  scheme  of  the  New  England  fathers.  The  inten- 
sity of  conviction,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  characterizing 
Puritanism,  is  an  intensity  of  individual  conviction.  It  may 
theref oi*e  make  comparatively  little,  as  often  it  has  made  of  gen- 
eral creeds,  or  of  any  systems  to  which  others  have  agreed.  It 
afBrms  the  opinions  held  at  the  time  by  the  personal  mind,  and 
is  sometimes  ready  to  say  with  the  Quaker  to  his  wife,  "  All  the 
world  seems  queer,  Sally,  except  thee  and  me ;  and  thee  is  a  lit- 
tle so."  While  devoted,  therefore,  to  its  own  conclusions,  it 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  leaving  each  following  gen- 
eration to  do  its  own  thinking,  and  to  come  to  its  perhaps  an- 
tagonizing particular  convictions.  As  a  system  of  thought,  the 
Puritan  element  enters  into  alliance  with  diverse  theories.  As 
a  spirit,  it  survives  strange  vicissitudes  of  opinion.  So  it  was 
that  Unitarianism  had  under  it  its  fair  opportunity — was  al- 
most certain  to  appear  at  some  time,  and,  with  the  old  temper,  to 
try  to  project  the  new  and  attractive  scheme  of  doctrine  into  the 
thought  and  life  of  society.  Not  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  ap- 
peared in  Channing,  who  had  early  learned  to  honor  the  stoics, 
and  who  had  taken  from  Hopkins  enduring  impressions ;  who 
was  as  bold  as  he  was  gentle,  cultured,  and  suave ;  and  who 
faced  slavery  in  the  Federal  Street  Meeting  House  and  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall  as  if  he  believed  in  a  personal  devil,  and  that  this  was 
the  incarnation  of  him.  The  same,  too,  was  not  uuapparent  in 
Buckminster,  differing  so  widely  in  opinion  from  the  father 
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whose  spirit  was  yet  manifest  in  him.  It  is  not  hard  to  trace 
the  same  element  in  Emerson,  or  in  Bushnell,  or  in  Theodore 
Parker.  I  may  not  name  some  among  the  living,  in  whom 
equally  it  appears. 

Wendell  Philips  was  a  Puritan  ;  supple  as  an  athlete,  grace- 
ful as  Apollo,  gentle  as  a  woman  among  his  friends ;  to  whom 
eloquence  was  an  idiom,  and  the  delightful  grace  of  conversa- 
tion both  an  ornament  and  a  weapon,  but  from  the  silver  bow  of 
whose  musical  lips  shot  fiery  shafts  against  whatever  appeared 
to  him  wrong,  and  whose  white  plume  shone  always  in  the  van 
of  the  headiest  fight.  He  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  and  in  his 
spirit  the  Calvinism  of  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that,  having  been  ordained  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  having  served  honorably  in  one  of  its  parishes, 
he  would  not  minister  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Water- 
town  unless  it  would  reordain  him  for  itself,  counting  as  null 
the  Bishop's  rite. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  spirit  is  by  no  means  dead  in 
the  land,  though  secular  success  may  seem  at  times  to  have 
fettered  or  dissolved  it;  though  a  daintier  culture  may  have 
made  men  insensitive,  if  not  positively  averse,  to  its  austere 
dignity  and  power ;  though  it  may  almost  seem  whelmed  and 
buried  under  the  rush  of  foreign  immigration,  from  lands 
whose  manners  and  moral  life  it  has  not  trained.  It  will  surely 
reappear  if  too  daring  attempts  are  made  on  the  ancient  order 
and  faith  of  the  New  England  churches,  or  on  that  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  which  is  to  us  a  great  inheritance ;  or  if  socialistic- 
anarchic  theories  try  to  minister  to  passion,  to  subvert  public 
order,  and  to  conquer,  defile,  and  despoil  the  continent. 

In  it  is  really,  as  I  believe,  our  assurance  of  the  future. 
Without  it  our  civilization  will  rot.  All  progress  in  what  calls 
itself  "  culture  "  will  only  make  us  tender,  luxurious,  and  inert, 
if  this  be  absent.  All  simply  material  accumulations  will  but 
make  in  the  end  a  bigger  bonfire  to  be  touched  by  the  torch  of 
agrarian  passion.  The  nation  without  this  spirit  in  it,  however 
plethoric  in  wealth,  however  boastful  of  its  strength,  however 
famous  in  the  world,  will  become  at  last  but  a  bald-headed  Sam- 
son. It  may  trust  in  an  inefiFectual  wig,  but  the  gates  of  Gaza 
will  not  even  tremble  before  its  touch. 
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But  with  this  spirit,  affirmative  of  the  tmth  as  God  gives 
ns  to  see  it,  devoted  to  righteousness  and  to  Him  who  eter- 
nally advances  it  in  the  earth,  seeing  the  glory  of  man  revealed 
in  his  relation  to  the  immensities,  and  in  his  mental  correspond- 
ence with  righteousness,  and  looking  for  the  ages,  even  here 
on  the  earth,  in  which  that  is  to  triumph,  for  which  we  are 
ready  ourselves  to  labor,  to  suffer  and  to  endure,  no  difficulties 
will  be  too  great  to  be  encountered,  and  no  assaults  or  perils 
fatal.  The  moral  life  of  the  nation  will  then  equal  its  physical 
might  and  its  great  opportunity.  Its  virtue  will  not  fail,  and 
the  iron  in  its  blood  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Here,  then,  is  our  duty  plainly  before  us  —  not  to  eulogize 
this  spirit,  but  to  incorporate  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  per- 
sonal life ;  not  to  put  it  away  from  us  as  something  which  be- 
longs to  the  past,  but  to  set  it  forth  anew  in  our  modem  condi- 
tions. We  may  present  it  in  gentler  exhibition  than  it  found 
in  the  old  time.  We  may  combine  with  it  as  we  ought,  an  am- 
pler love  of  grace  and  beauty.  We  may  rise,  as  we  ought, 
to  higher  levels  of  spiritual  sympathy  with  differing  opinions 
than  were  familiar  to  our  fathers.  We  may  be  more  tender 
toward  doubting  minds,  and  more  eager  to  minister  to  those 
who  are  walking  with  overshadowed  and  saddened  souls  amid  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  of  the  universe.  But  we  must  retain 
the  same  spirit  in  ourselves,  and  make  it,  as  far  as  our  influence 
goes,  generally  controlling,  organific  in  the  nation,  if  we  would 
do  our  work  aright. 

We  want  the  same  temper,  amid  the  changed  world  in  which 
our  personal  lot  has  been  cast,  which  has  been  in  those  who 
have  stood,  in  all  their  ages,  against  corruption  in  church  or  in 
state,  with  hearts  that  no  more  failed,  and  brows  that  no  more 
blanched,  than  does  the  rock  before  the  rush  of  the  storm  ;  the 
same  temper  which  was  in  our  fathers,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  when  they  left  whatever  was  beautiful  at  home,  in 
obedience  to  conscience,  and  faced,  without  flinching,  the  sea 
and  the  savage ;  when  they  sought  not  high  things  for  them- 
selves, and  were  joyfully  ready  to  be  stepping-stones  for  others, 
if  they  might  advance  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  when  they 
gave  to  this  New  England  a  life  which  has  moulded  its  rugged 
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strength  from  that  day  to  this,  has  made  it  a  monnment  sur- 
passing all  others,  and  has  made  it  a  seminary  of  character  and 
of  power  for  all  the  land  ;  a  life,  please  God,  which  shall  never 
be  extinct  among  the  stronger  souls  of  men,  till  the  earth  itself 
shall  have  vanished  like  a  dream  ! 

The  American  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  that  its  Prudential  Com- 
mitee,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  is  now  a  member,  adopted,  December 
17, 1889,  without  dissenting  vote,  the  following  minute  which  gives  an  official 
interpretation  to  the  results  of  the  recent  New  York  meeting  of  the  Board 
and  shows  that  the  celebrated  Des  Moines  resolutions,  reaffirmed  at  Springfield 
and  Cleveland,  in  opposition  to  the  unscriptural  and  unscientific  hypothesis 
of  probation  after  death,  are  yet  in  full  force.  We  have  high  authority  for 
assuring  the  public  that  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee will  not  recede  from  the  principles  of  this  document,  and  will  be 
heartily  sustained  in  them,  whatever  a  few  dissentient  newspapers  may  say, 
by  the  vast  mass  of  the  Congregational  churches. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  given 
after  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Des  Moines  in  1886, 
and  repeated  a  year  later,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Springfield,  the  prudential  committee  is 
under  the  weightiest  obligation  to  carefully  guard  the  Board 
from  any  committal  to  the  doctrine  of  a  probation  after  death, 
offering  opportunities  beyond  the  grave  to  obtain  by  repentance 
eternal  life.  Nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  was  contained 
or  implied  in  the  more  recent  action  of  the  Board  at  New  York, 
approving,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  letter  of  acceptance 
of  the  president  as  a  practical  basis  of  united  action.  In  that 
letter,  however,  it  is  distinctly  contemplated  that  cases  may 
come  before  the  committee  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  doubt 
on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  mind  of  the  applicant,  while 
still  the  theory  repeatedly  characterized  by  the  Board  as  per- 
versive and  dangerous  is  not  affirmatively  maintained  by  him, 
either  as  being  sustained  by  the  Bible,  or  as  forming  part  of  an 
accepted,  speculative  scheme.  In  such  cases  the  committee  is 
now  particularly  instructed,  while  exercising  unabated  caution 
against  sanctioning  a  doctrine  which  the  Board  disallows,  ^^  to 
consider  each  case  by  itself,  and,  in  the  few  instances  likely  to 
arise  where  there  is  any  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  to  form  its 
judgment  with  kindness  and  candor  as  to  the  amount  and  the 
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spiritual  force  of  any  tendency  which  may  appear  toward  the 
opinion  which  it  must  not  indorse/'  It  is  enjoined  to  exercise 
considerate  care  in  discriminating  between  the  want  of  an  opin- 
ion and  the  presence  of  one  which  implies  or  favors  the  objec- 
tionable theory,  and  to  have  always  a  due  regard  to  the  prob- 
able influence  of  an  earnest  missionary  zeal,  and  the  educational 
force  of  missionary  work  pursued  in  a  temper  of  loyalty  to 
Christ,  upon  the  formation  of  future  opinion  in  one  whose  im- 
pressions are  still  tentative  and  unfixed. 

In  performing  the  critical,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the 
difficult  duty  devolved  upon  it  in  connection  with  such  occa- 
sional cases,  the  committee  of  course  is  liable  to  err,  but  it  hopes 
not  to  err  on  the  side  of  rashness,  or  any  of  forgetfulness  of  its 
duties  to  the  Board,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  side  of  harsh- 
ness or  intemperate  suspicion  toward  one  who  has  not  yet 
reached  conclusions  on  the  matter  referred  to,  but  whose  mind 
is  honestly  set  toward  the  truth,  whose  hold  is  firm  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  whose  spirit  is  submissive  and  loyal 
toward  Christ,  and  who  is  eagerly  intent  on  preaching  at  once 
the  gospel  of  atonement  and  of  regeneration.  It  will  weigh 
with  particular  care  the  testimonials  presented  by  such  a  can- 
didate, from  experienced,  prudent,  and  candid  men,  setting  forth 
his  general  soundness  of  mind  and  conservative  habits  and  ten- 
dencies of  thought,  his  practical  and  devout  Christian  temper, 
and  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  a  thorough  consecration, 
to  the  work  of  the  Master ;  and  it  will  seek  to  assure  itself,  by 
free  and  repeated  personal  conferences,  in  addition  to  what  may 
sometimes  be  the  less  sufficient  means  of  written  communica- 
tions, of  his  exact  attitude  of  mind  on  the  subject  concerning 
which  the  Board  has  enjoined  such  unabated  and  particular 
caution.  No  one  case  will  probably  present  altogether  the  same 
moral  elements  combined  in  another.  No  one  may  constitute  a 
complete  precedent  for  any  other.  In  each  case,  separately  con- 
sidered, the  committee  will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  intermingled  and  incomplete  thought  and  feeling 
with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and  to  deal  with  it  sympathetically, 
in  patience,  and  in  hope,  while  taking  no  action  to  contravene 
or  depart  from  the  express  and  repeated  instructions  of  the 
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Board.  It  recognizes  itself  as  absolutely  inhibited^  by  the  ao> 
tion  at  New  York  no  less  than  by  that  which  had  preceded, 
from  giving  any  approval  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Covell,  whose  application  for  ap- 
pointment is  now  before  it,  the  committee  finds  itself  earnestly 
desiring  to  open  the  way  to  him  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  unevangelized  nations  through  this  Board.  This  feeling  is 
especially  strong  with  its  members  in  view  of  the  number  and 
just  weight  of  the  recommendations  which  he  brings  from  those 
in  whom  they  have  affectionate  confidence  who  have  known 
Mr.  Covell  long  and  well  in  the  University  and  at  the  Semi- 
nary ;  in  view,  also,  of  the  unreserved  and  conscientious  pres- 
entation of  his  opinions,  made  not  only  in  his  primary  letter 
of  October  28,  but  in  subsequent  repeated  personal  conferences 
with  secretaries  and  members  of  the  committee ;  in  view,  also, 
of  the  strong  impression  of  frank,  manly,  and  Christian  sincer- 
ity, and  of  earnest  desire  to  know  the  truth  and  to  proclaim  it, 
which  had  been  made  by  him  on  all  who  had  met  him  in  con- 
nection with  his  present  application. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  would  probably  be 
ready  to  appoint  him  at  once,  although  regretting  that  his  mind 
is  not  wholly  clear  on  the  important  subject  above  referred  to. 
Other  members,  however,  doubt  their  right,  as  at  present  in- 
formed, to  do  this  under  the  instructions  of  the  Board ;  while  all 
agree  in  the  strong  desire  and  hope  that  if  the  appointment  is  to 
be  made  it  may  be  made  with  entire  unanimity.  It  appears,  from 
Mr.  Covell's  personal  statement,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
moval from  one  institution  to  another,  the  courses  in  which  are 
differently  arranged,  he  has  not  yet  studied  the  subject  of  escha- 
tology,  nor  thoroughly  considered  some  of  the  most  important 
portions  and  truths  of  the  scriptures  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
future  probation.  His  present  views  are,  therefore,  essentially 
immature,  and  may  take  wholly  different  form  and  character  in 
the  months  to  come.  The  committee  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  reject  the  application  of  Mr.  Covell ;  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  now  wholly  satisfied  to  appoint  him.  They  there- 
fore postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  case  until  he 
shall  have  completed  his  present  Seminary  course.    In  this  pres- 
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ent  conclusion,  reached  after  full  and  candid  consideration  by 
all  the  members  of  the  committee,  they  cordially  unite. 

The  committee  and  the  executive  officers  desire  to  assure 
Mr.  Covell  of  their  sincere  and  warm  regard,  and  of  the  earnest 
desire  felt  by  all  of  them  that  after  his  studies  shall  have  been 
further  pursued  as  now  indicated,  the  way  may  be  open  for 
them,  without  hesitation  and  without  dissent,  to  grant  him  a 
commission. 

Thomas  6.  Shearman,  in  the  Noyember  Forum,  in  an  article  which  we 
think  is  somewhat  too  largely  founded  on  British  statistics,  and  which  does 
not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  United  States  have  no  hereditary 
wealthy  class,  exhibits  very  suggestively  the  present  and  growing  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  American  Republic. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  200,000  persons  control  70 
per  cent,  of  the  national  wealth,  while  250,000  persons  control 
from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

These  conclusions  are  of  course  very  unpalatable  to  comfort- 
able optimists.  But  what  other  results  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected, in  view  of  well-known  facts  ?  No  one  can  entertain  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  a  few  individual  hands  in  the  United  States,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  vastly  in  excess  of  any  which  has  taken  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  no  other  country  have  railroad- 
managers,  manufacturers,  oil-refiners,  mine-owners,  bankers,  and 
land  speculators  accumulated  fortunes  so  rapidly  as  they  have 
in  this.  In  no  other  country,  and  least  of  all  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  has  the  burden  of  taxation  been  cast 
so  exclusively  upon  the  working  class,  or  the  machinery  of  pub- 
lic taxation  been  used  so  unscrupulously  for  private  profit 

In  Great  Britain,  although  indirect  taxation  still  constitutes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  public  revenue,  a  large  share  of  direct 
taxation  has  been  maintained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tribute 
levied  by  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  under  the  pretense  of  taxation, 
has  been  abolished.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  is  less 
to-day  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  that  wealth  is  more  widely 
distributed,  that  the  middle  class  is  much  more  numerous,  and 
that  the  masses  are  rapidly  gaining  in  power  and  influence. 

In  America  the  drift  has  been  in  precisely  the  opposite  direo- 
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tion.  Federal  taxation  has  increased  sixfold  since  1860,  and 
the  whole  of  this  increase  has  been  taken  out  of  the  relatively 
poorer  classes.  At  the  same  time,  the  profit  which  is  secured 
to  the  wealthier  classes  by  the  adjustment  of  indirect  taxation 
in  their  interest  has  been  increased  not  less  than  tenfold.  The 
wealthy  classes,  collectively,  have  made  a  clear  profit  out  of  the 
indirect  effects  of  taxation  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  all  that 
they  have  paid  ia  taxes,  although  this  profit  has  been  absorbed 
by  a  minority  of  even  the  rich.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole 
system  of  taxation  is  and  has  been  such  as  to  take  from  the 
rich  only  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  annual  savings,  while 
taking  from  the  poor  75  to  90  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  system  existed,  in  form,  before  the  war ;  but,  taxation  be- 
ing light,  the  amount  taken  from  each  individual  was  far  less 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  not  so 
great,  while  the  profit  levied  from  the  poor  by  the  rich  was  far 
smaller.  The  amount  of  the  burden  has  increased,  and  it  has 
been  more  and  more  shifted  over  upon  the  poor. 

It  is  childish  to  imagine  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
concentration  of  wealth  can  go  on  less  rapidly  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope. On  the  contrary,  it  has  gone  on  far  more  rapidly  here  ; 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  at  a  tremendous  pace. 

It  is  intended  to  confine  this  paper  to  a  simple  investigation 
of  facts,  without  suggesting  remedies ;  but,  to  avoid  misappre- 
hension, the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he 
is  opposed,  on  principle,  to  all  schemes  for  arbitrary  limitations 
of  individual  wealth,  whether  by  a  graduated  income  tax,  a 
heavy  succession  tax,  or  otherwise ;  that  he  is  utterly  opposed 
to  communism,  socialism,  and  anarchism ;  and  that  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  few  in  this  country  has 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  votes  of  the  very  masses  who 
have  been  impoverished  for  their  benefit. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  practically  owned  by  less 
than  250,000  persons,  constituting  less  than  one  in  sixty  of  its 
adult  male  population. 

Within  thirty  years,  the  present  methods  of  taxation  being 
continued,  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  substantially 
owned  by  less  than  50,000  persons,  constituting  less  than  one  in 
five  hundred  of  the  adult  population. 
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Mr.  Stanley  has  emerged  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  his  marvelous  mid- African  march,  the  most  success- 
ful explorer  in  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
narrative  more  wonderful  or  fascinating  than  that  of  his  journey 
from  the  Arnwimi  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  through  a  forest  larger 
than  France  and  through  the  matted  undergrowths  of  which  the 
starved  and  dwindling  column  crept  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
three  miles  a  day.  That  awful  itinerary,  filled  with  fever  and 
fighting  and  hideous  sufferings,  continued  for  more  than  five 
months  before  the  hundred  and  more  thin  skeletons  emerged 
into  the  plain  region,  and  with  food  and  plenty  about  them 
began  again  to  take  heart  and  hope.  But  more  fighting  awaited 
them,  with  the  dreary  counter-march  back  to  the  Arnwimi,  dis- 
appointment and  waiting  and  horrors  on  end,  consuming  nearly 
a  year  more,  until,  in  Februury  last,  the  explorer  met  Emin 
and  forced  his  reluctant  consent  to  be  relieved.  During  all  this 
time  Mr.  Stanley  never  lost  hope  or  changed  his  tone,  or  per- 
mitted himself  for  a  moment  to  be  overcome  by  the  new  ob- 
stacles that  rose  in  his  path,  and  which  to  the  average  roan 
would  have  seemed  insurmountable.  True,  he  is  as  yet  his  own 
historiographer,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  a  narrative  the 
very  simplicity  and  modesty  of  which  gives  it  the  stamp  of 
truth,  and  in  which  the  humblest  of  his  followers  is  made  to 
share  in  heroism  with  himself.  There  is  no  attempt  at  adver- 
tisement ;  ^^  nothing  happened,"  he  writes  in  his  account  of  the 
march  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  coast,  save  a  fight  or  two 
with  the  Wanyoro,  though  on  that  march  he  discovered  that  the 
Muta  Nize  was  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  a  discovery  which 
other  men  would  have  deemed  glory  enough  for  a  lifetime. 
And  yet  there  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  horrors  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  of  the  importance  of  its  results,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  reverent  and  unfaltering  faith  in  God,  who  had  led 
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him  on  his  way,  and  turned  what  seemed  defeats  into  success. 
No  other  explorer  has  endured  and  overcome  so  much,  adding 
to  his  own  burdens  responsibility  for  others  and  for  results,  and 
yet  has  so  steadily  grown  in  himself,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  Great  cities  vie  for  the  honor  of  entertaining  him, 
and  nations  with  African  possessions  to  develop  are  bidding 
for  the  assistance  of  the  boy  from  the  Wel^h  poor-house.  For 
he  is  preeminently  a  man  of  action,  with  a  genius  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  barbarous  peoples,  and  it  is  on  the  organization  and 
government  and  development  of  the  black  races  that  the  world 
must  rely  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  Africa.  But, 
while  mankind  will  not  withold  its  meed  of  praise  from  Mr. 
Stanley,  there  is  a  darker  side  to  his  success  —  the  fact  that  in 
its  first  great  contest  with  the  Arab  for  control  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  Europe*  has  suffered  defeat.  The  gallant  explorer 
has  survived  the  march  through  the  tangled  forests  of  the  Am- 
wimi,  but  the  darkness  of  night  has  closed  in  behind  him,  and 
of  all  that  Europe  has  won  in  the  past  ten  years,  nothing  re- 
mains but  Egypt,  the  scattered  stations  on  the  Congo,  and  a 
few  points  t)n  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Wadelai,  Dar- 
four,  and  Khartoum  are  garrisoned  by  Arab  armies,  as  are  the 
Central  Soudan  States,  and  encouraged  by  their  recent  suc- 
cesses, they  are  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  re- 
conquest  of  Egypt.  The  tide  will  turn,  of  course,  for  Africa 
will  not  be  abandoned  to  barbarism,  but  more  vigor  and  means 
will  have  to  be  put  into  the  task,  and  the  fact  brought  home 

that  civilization  can  march  only  where  there  are  highways. 

I 

The  tacit  agreement  among  Christian  nations  by  which  Asi- 
atic and  African  powers  have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  sys- 
tem known  as  the  Capitulations,  promises  to  be  broken  up  by 
the  recent  action  of  Germany  in  Japan.  Under  this  system, 
Europeans  and  Americans  resident  in  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East,  in  disputes  with  the  natives  are  amenable  only  to  their 
own  laws,  as  administered  by  consular  courts  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race.  Hitherto  all  the  Christian  nations  have 
combined,  tacitly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  strongly,  in  in- 
sistence upon  this  rule  as  the  only  one  by  which  justice  can  be 
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secured,  but  in  its  recent  treaty  with  Japan  Germany  has  vio- 
lated the  unwritten  compact.  For  by  its  provisions,  Germans 
resident  in  the  Empire  at  points  outside  of  treaty  ports  are  to 
become  at  once  wholly  answerable  to  Japanese  law,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  five  years  their  settlements  at  treaty  ports  are  to 
pass  from  under  consular  control  and  become,  as  respects  legal 
jurisdiction,  Japanese  communities.  That  is  to  say,  Germany, 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  residence  for  her  subjects  in  the 
interior,  agrees  to  act  as  if  these  subjects  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  United  States,  and  to  accept  as  binding  the  Japa- 
nese civil  and  criminal  laws.  The  prime  object  of  such  a  con- 
cession is,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  Japanese  trade,  now  appor- 
tioned between  England  and  America,  the  German  idea  being 
that  if  they  can  settle  in  the  interior  while  other  nations  are  yet 
excluded,  they  can,  by  utilizing  their  opportunities,  ultimately 
control  the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  Unfortunately,  in  carrying 
out  this  idea,  they  have  started  the  wedge  that  must  shatter  the 
agreement  between  the  nations  that  Europeans  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  laws  of  non-Christian  powers,  and  which  can  hardly  fail 
of  disastrous  effect  to  all  European  residents  in  the  East.  For 
other  governments  must  follow  the  lead  of  Germany  or  lose  the 
trade  they  have  built  up,  and  not  only  that,  but,  now  that  the 
compact  is  broken,  there  will  be  a  general  scramble  among 
them  to  exchange  their  capitulations  for  privileges  of  trade. 
So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  it  will  not  matter  so  much,  for  its 
laws  are  now  known  and  its  new  constitution  has  virtually  given 
it  place  among  civilized  nations ;  but  imagine  the  consequences 
« should  some  government  give  up  its  capitulations  with  a  power, 
say,  like  Morocco,  and  permit  its  subjects  to  be  tried  by  Mussul- 
man law !  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  every  government 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  its  own  territory,  and  that  a  different 
standard  of  morals  and  notions  of  justice  do  not  warrant  the 
loss  of  independence  suffered  in  the  imposition  by  a  stronger 
power  of  consular  courts.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Asiatic 
ideas  of  justice,  if  applied  to  Europeans,  would  certainly  result 
in  abuses  for  which  the  Western  powers  would  take  up  arms, 
and  so  end  in  a  greater  loss  of  independence  than  that  now 
occasioned  by  the  capitulation  system.     Were  an  English  or 
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German  merchant  bastinadoed  under  Turkish  law,  or  impaled 
under  Chinese  law,  war  would  follow  in  spite  of  all  agreements, 
with  the  result  that  the  last  state  of  things  would  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Doubtless  no  such  result  will  appear  in  Japan,  and  if 
Germany  had  notified  the  remaining  powers,  and  action  been 
taken  by  common  consent,  it  might  have  proved  an  incentive  to 
non-Christian  nations  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  be 
treated  as  equals*  But  instead,  Germany  has  by  her  eager 
haste  shown  them  that  to  be  rid  of  the  capitulations  they  have 
not  tp  place  themselves  on  a  higher  plane  of  civilization,  but 
only  to  pay  a  sufficiently  high  price  in  trade  privileges. 

Mr-  Comstock  has  lately  won  a  remarkable  triumph  over 
unprincipled  opponents  of  his  work.  For  more  than  five  years 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  a  combination  of  corrupt  men, 
through  one  Lum  Smith,  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  and  prevent  the  necessary 
contributions  to  the  support  of  the  very  important  reform 
which  it  has  in  hand.  The  following,  taken  from  ^^  The  Press  " 
of  Philadelphia,  of  November  18, 1889,  is  a  record  of  a  complete 
vindication  from  these  assaults,  by  the  conviction  for  criminal 
libel  of  said  Smith,  who  was,  on  Friday,  November  22,  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment.  We  attach  special  impor- 
tance to  the  words  of  Hon.  George  S.  Graham,  District  Attorney 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Thomas  W.  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  made  it  their  business  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
affairs  of  the  New  York  office,  before  the  trial,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary.  District  Attorney  Graham,  in  a  communication 
published  over  his  own  signature,  November  25,  1889,  in  the 
"  Evening  Star  "  of  Philadelphia,  said :  — 

The  trial  discloses  that  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  evidence  on 
which  to  make  the  numerous  malicious  attacks  against  Mr.  Comstock,  from 
which  he  has  suffered  so  long.  The  case  has  been  tried,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  fairness  of  which  no  one  can  complain.  The  result  is  an  emi- 
nently proper  one,  for  I  never  knew  of  a  more  unjust  and  unwarranted  at- 
tack than  this  on  Anthony  Comstock,  and  I  never  knew  a  prosecutor  to 
come  out  of  so  fierce  an  ordeal  without  so  much  as  the  smell  of  fire  upon 
him,  and  with  a  vindication  complete  and  thorough,  both  for  himself  and 
the  society  he  has  the  honor  to  represent. 
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Speaking  of  the  case,  Thomas  W.  Barlow  said  :  — 

During  that  time  he  was  exposed  to  an  examination  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  paralleled  in  a  court  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  the 
totally  irrelevant  and  improper  line  of  examination  permitted  by  Judge 
Hare  because  the  defendant  was  without  counsel,  and  for  that  reason  took  a 
range  sufficient  to  cover  every  act  in  the  man's  life,  there  was  not  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  to  sustain  or  justify  either  the  defamatory  publication 
charged  in  the  indictment,  or  to  reflect  in  the  least  degree  on  Mr.  Corn- 
stock's  honesty  of  purpose,  sincerity  of  character,  or  propriety  of  method. 

Smith  had  in  some  way  gathered  about  him  a  crowd  of  people,  most  of 
them  from  among  neighboring  cities,  and  among  them  many  whom  Mr. 
Comstock  prosecuted  for  violation  of  state  and  federal  laws  against  5bscen- 
ity,  and  whom  he  identified.  It  was  amusing  to  see  them  disappear  one  by 
one  from  the  court-room  as  the  trial  progressed,  and  as  it  became  evident 
that  Smith's  boast  to  "  expose  "  Mr.  Comstock  in  a  court  of  justice  was  to 
be  a  most  dismal  failure.  Both  Mr.  White  and  myself  have  been  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Comstock's  honesty  and  sincerity.  He  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  for  his  wonderful  energy  and  courage,  and  I  must  admit  that 
when  presented  with  the  proofs  of  the  result  of  his  labors  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  I  was  amazed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Comstock,  and  a  prejudice, 
too,  which  is  shared  by  many  good  people.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  To 
understand  him  is  to  believe  in  him  and  in  the  society  which  he  repre- 
sents. 

Before  District  Attorney  Graham  requested  Mr.  Richard  P.  White  and 
myself  to  prosecute  the  indictment  for  libel  against  Smith,  I  had  not  met 
either  the  defendant  Smith  or  Anthony  Comstock,  the  prosecutor.  As  my 
duties  were  especially  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  case,  I 
spent  two  entire  days  with  Mr.  Comstock  at  his  office  on  Nassau  Street,  in 
New  York  city.  As  we  understood  Smith's  purpose  was  to  endeavor  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  charges  against  Mr.  Comstock,  and  as  such  charges 
were  so  general  in  character,  such  as  "  fraud,"  "  hypocrite,"  "  perjurer," 
etc.,  I  advised  Mr.  Comstock  to  prepare  himself  for  anything  and  every- 
thing which  a  malignant,  vindictive,  and  persistent  enemy  could  rake  up. 
Mr.  Comstock  was  on  the  witness  stand  from  Monday  until  Thursday. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  society  since  January  1,  1889, 
are :  Arrests,  137  ;  indictments  brought  to  trial,  116 ;  convic- 
tions secured,  114.  In  June  there  were  seized  over  1,500,000 
lottery  tickets,  with  the  paraphernalia  for  printing  the  same. 
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Our  DAY: 

A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
Vol.  v.  — FEBRUARY,  1890.— No.  26. 


UNSOLVED  NEGRO  PROBLEMS. 

A  BRIEF  discussion  of  Southern  questions  from  the  negro's 
point  of  view  will  disclose  disabilities  believed  to  hamper  race 
progress,  and  should  serve  to  point  out  remedies  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  controversy  that  is  pregnant  with  dangerous  sequence 
to  all  concerned.  To  such  an  extent  is  negro  humanity  shack- 
led with  the  manacles  of  a  lawless  coercion  which  hushes  com^ 
plaint  and  permits  no  reply,  that  the  instigators  and  abettors  of 
our  oppression  are  emboldened  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
negro  manhood  contentedly  abandons  its  invested  rights  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  white  supremacy  and  irresponsible 
government.  The  South  has  again  grown  insolent  in  its  des- 
potic domination,  and  the  North,  as  beforetime,  is  criminally 
silent  about  wrongs. which  its  indifference  perpetuates.  The 
negroes,  hedged  in  by  an  unnatural  and  unjustified  dictation^ 
are  in  a  state  of  discontent.  They  have  been  speechless  about 
their  wrongs  only  because  shut  out  from  the  current  vehicles  of 
public  expression.  Their  grievances  were  not  allowed  to  be- 
heard,  and  hence  their  silence  has  been  unjustly  taken  for  sat- 
isfaction with  an  anomalous  environment. 

We  state  our  case.  The  negroes  are  a  law-abiding  class.. 
They  are  singularly  responsive  to  humane  treatment,  and  of 
docile  amenability  to  honest  government.  They  are  sincerely 
solicitous  for  the  best  development  of  the  South  and  its  people. 
By  no  act  of  theirs  have  they  ever  put  in  jeopardy  the  material 
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welfare  of  that  section.  They  have  no  desire  to  dominate  in 
government,  and  will  refrain  altogether  from  political  activity- 
should  guarantees  of  their  rights  be  assured  and  their  persons 
protected.  But  there  exist  serious  grievances  which  lie  outside 
of  current  political  usurpation,  and  the  evils  which  they  produce 
threaten  to  submerge  us  in  perpetual  bondage.  An  enumera- 
tion of  them  is  here  made  in  order  that  all  parties  may  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  ground  of  our  complaint  and  cause  of 
discontent. 

1.  The  chief  and  foremost  grievance  of  the  colored  poptdation 
of  the  Southern  States  is  our  rigorous  subjection  to  a  universal 
and  intolerable  bondage  of  illiteracy. 

Knowledge  is  the  antithesis  of  ignorance.  We  crave  the 
light  of  intelligence.  But,  from  our  advent  on  these  shores  until 
now,  we  have  groped  our  way  in  mental  blindness.  In  slavery 
it  was  a  crime  to  teach  us  the  alphabet.  When  freedom  came 
we  asked  for  the  bread  of  knowledge  hidden  in  the  literature  of 
an  English  vernacular ;  for  an  education  that  in  the  sunlight  of 
reason  would  discover  truth  and  eliminate  error ;  but  instead, 
were  given  a  stone  of  dead  and  unintelligible  thought  that 
trained  a  few  of  our  people  in  exagerated  notions  of  learning, 
but  left  the  great  mass  of  them  hopelessly  floundering  in  help- 
less ignorance. 

The  free  public  school  system  of  the  South  originated  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  It  is  a  bequeathment  and  landmark 
of  the  former  Republican  State  governments.  There  are  no 
mixed  schools  in  that  section.  Each  race  has  its  separate 
buildings  and  teachers.  The  freedmen  have  a  greatly  inferior 
service.  The  average  school  term  for  the  entire  South  will  not 
exceed  three  months  in  the  year.  The  statistics  of  illiteracy 
show  that  the  Southern  States  do  not  educate  the  white  race  and 
will  not  educate  the  negro.  The  total  taxable  wealth  of  the 
South  will  exceed  twelve  billions.  The  present  tax  levy  for  all 
purposes  averages  three  dollars  and  ninety  cents  per  thousand. 
The  ability  of  the  South  to  educate  her  illiterate  youth  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  an  assessment  of  three  tenths  of  a  cent  on  a  dol- 
lar will  return  a  sufficient  revenue  to  keep  the  public  schools 
open  six  months  in  the  year.     With  the  best  facilities  eight  - 
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months  ought  to  be  the  limit  of  the  school  year.  Nevertheless, 
apathy  and  opposition  to  learning  characterize  a  locality  where 
the  persistent  eradication  of  illiteracy  ought  to  be  an  imperative 
function  of  government. 

Annual  appropriations  are  made  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  to  colored  institutions,  and  their  white  people  parade  this 
fact  as  conclusive  proof  of  their  interest  and  praiseworthy  devo- 
tion to  negro  education.  Like  the  free  schools,  these  appropri- 
ations originated  with  Republican  legislators,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  are  continued  under  Democratic  control.  In  1862  the 
federal  government,  by  act  of  Congress,  donated  to  each  of  the 
States  a  large  acreage  of  the  public  domain  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  agricultural  and  mechanical  insti- 
tutions for  the  people  within  the  respective  States.  In  the 
South,  except  in  South  Carolina,  this  land  donation  was  given 
outright  to  white  institutions,  from  which  negroes  were  excluded. 
But  for  excuse  and  justification,  the  present  annual  appropria- 
tions were  made  and  are  continued.  The  Atlanta  University 
was  recently  a  conspicuous  example  of  these  caste  beneficiaries. 
The  North  has  borne  a  leading  part  in  the  education  of  the  ne- 
gro. It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Northern  white  teachers  in 
sympathy  with  their  development  and  those  colored  teachers 
trained  by  them  are  the  only  capable  and  efficient  instructors 
of  the  race.  The  Southern  white  teachers  employed  in  negro 
schools  bring  into  this  service  a  spirit  of  sectional  bigotry  and 
personal  domination  that  alienates  their  pupils  and  stultifies 
their  manhood  and  womanhood.  Moreover,  the  leading  func- 
tion of  our  education  ought  to  be  the  development  of  character 
rather  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  books.  However,  on  all  sides 
there  has  been  a  series  of  mistakes  and  a  succession  of  blunders  . 
in  the  processes  of  negro  training.  The  neglect  to  plant  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  and  to  teach  elementary  English  branches 
has  had  the  most  stupendous  and  far-reaching  disastrous  effects 
upon  a  race  whose  primary  and  immediate  needs  demanded  a 
practical  training  in  rudimentary  knowledge.  Had  this  been 
undertaken  in  the  beginning,  the  larger  number  of  our  people 
would  now  be  able  to  read  and  write,  much  of  the  senseless 
prejudice  against  negro  instruction  avoided,  and  the  entire  race 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christian  development. 
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2.  A  second  cause  of  complaint,  and  which  proper  training 
in  elementary  principles  would  have  mitigated,  will  be  found  in 
our  industrial  slavery. 

The  present  labor  system  of  the  South  embraces  nearly  all 
the  hard  conditions  of  chattel  servitude  without  any  of  its  pro- 
tecting influence.  The  sum  of  the  benefits  the  negro  now  de- 
rives from  his  labor  is  food  and  shelter.  For  these  he  is  bound 
to  one  ceaseless  round  of  toil.  The  aphorism  that  the  owner- 
ship of  land  will  always  give  an  ownership  of  man  is  verified 
in  the  condition  of  these  people,  so  much  so,  that  the  ex-slave- 
holders have  at  this  time  almost  as  complete  a  command  of  the 
persons  and  movements  of  the  f reedmen  as  before  their  emanci- 
pation. Local  migration  changes  masters,  but  not  the  condition 
of  service.  To  the  great  majority  of  negroes,  emigration  be- 
yond these  states  is  impossible.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  undertaken. 
The  South  is  the  habitation  of  the  negro.  These  problems  must 
be  settled  there.  The  planters  fix  the  price  of  labor,  whose  em- 
plojrment  is  contracted  for  by  the  year  at  a  compensation  that 
will  not  average  above  sixty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  person. 
The  food  supply  of  free  labor  is  the  slave  ration  of  yesterday. 
The  planter  has  a  monopoly  of  negro  labor  without  the  neces- 
sity of  pecuniary  investment  or  liability  of  financial  loss.  The 
monthly  subsistence  allowed  to  each  person  is  one  bushel  of  corn 
meal,  fifteen  pounds  of  pork,  and  two  quarts  of  molasses.  Cof- 
fee, tea,  sugar,  flour,  and  tobacco  are  extras  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  negro.  Wages  are  paid,  not  in  cash,  but  in  orders  on 
stores.  The  planter  is  the  recognized  accountant.  In  the  court 
his  books  are  unimpeachable  and  conclusive  evidence.  The 
contracts  with  labor  are  also  written  by  him,  and  however  oner- 
ous or  fraudulent,  the  negro's  sign-manual,  his  mark,  is  a  com- 
plete estoppel  to  controversy  or  litigation. 

The  omnivorous  greed  and  heartless  exaction  of  the  white 
planters  in  their  desdings  with  negro  labor  have  bred  deep  and 
lasting  discontent  in  the  freed  people.  They  feel  that  God  and 
justice  would  be  on  their  side  in  any  revolt  necessary  to  free 
them  from  such  oppressive  task-masters.  As  a  question  of 
public  utility,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  industry  is  the  source 
of   national  prosperity  and   security;    but  when  there  is  no 
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equality  in  labor,  men  lack  an  incentive  to  work.  To  develop 
the  highest  results,  they  should  be  paid  for  what  they  do,  and 
not  for  the  time  consumed  in  a  given  operation. 

The  elevation  of  the  negro  wage-worker  in  increased  intelli- 
gence and  material  welfare  lies  at  the  foundation  and  consti- 
tutes the  source  of  stability  and  financial  prosperity  for  the  new 
South.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  the  division  of  tillage 
land  into  small  allotments  to  be  held  under  lease  for  individual 
cultivation.  So  able  an  authority  as  Professor  Jevons  has  well 
said  that  the  soundest  possible  solution  of  the  labor  problem 
will  eventually  be  found  in  such  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
partnership  as  shall  bind  the  interest  of  the  employer  and  work- 
men more  closely  together.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  small  farms  well  managed  are  of  incalculable 
value  both  in  providing  a  source  of  permanent  revenue  to  the 
owner  and  by  exciting  a  healthful  and  worthy  competition 
among  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  To  illustrate  what  thi^  proposi- 
tion implies,  we  will  take  il  planter  with  twelve  hundred  acres 
of  land,  who  divides  it  into  thirty  farms  of  forty  acres  each  for 
lease  to  thirty  capable  negro  tenants,  each  leasehold  to  be  let 
for  an  annual  rental  of  five  bales  of  cotton ;  and,  to  guarantee 
the  rent,  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  are  that  fifteen  acres 
shall  be  planted  in  cotton,  ten  acres  in  corn,  and  ten  acres  in 
peas,  potatoes,  and  other  edibles.  The  latter  provision  secures 
diversity  and  rotation  in  crops,  as  well  as  providing  subsistence 
for  future  consumption,  now  a  serious  problem  in  Southern 
economy  and  nowhere  solved  by  provision  made  for  it  before- 
hand. The  commissariat  of  a  Southern  planter  is  the  commis- 
sion merchant,  to  whom  a  lien  on  the  growing  crops. and  mort- 
gage on  realty  are  given  to  secure  advances  for  all  domestic 
wants.  In  consequence,  food  impoverishment  is  imminent,  and 
land  incumbrance  enormous.  Under  this  proposed  system  of 
land  tillage  a  fair  estimate  will  put  the  tenant's  gains,  aside 
from  reserved  food  for  the  incoming  year,  at  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  That  would  be  a  measure  of  wealth  beyond 
any  comparison  with  previous  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owner  of  the  land  receives  in  rents  one  hundred  and  fifty  bales 
of  cotton  whose  cash  value  would  not  be  less  than  five  thousand 
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dollars,  a  compensation  greater  by  fourfold  than  is  likely  to  ac- 
crue under  existing  conditions.  From  many  sources  objections 
to  this  system  will  arise.  It  is  a  radical  innovation  on  existing 
methods,  and  marks  the  dawn  of  negro  material  liberation,  a 
class  whom  the  white  South  desires  to  keep  perpetually  in 
menial  dependence.  With  land  and  knowledge,  there  will  be 
no  negro  problem  and  no  sectional  controversy. 

3.  On  the  moral  side  of  the  Southern  problem  an  evil  of 
grave  magnitude  has  laid  a  withering  blight  that  permeates 
every  phase  of  the  freedman's  existence  and  finds  virulent  ex- 
pression in  the  social  immoralities  of  the  two  races.  And  here 
we  welcome  honest,  intelligent,  and  impartial  criticism.  The 
Southern  negro  is  not  a  saint,  nor  yet  culpable  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  abetting  and  inciting  white  class.  He  is  weak  in 
resources ;  the  whites  are  powerful  in  expedients  that  render  him 
amenable  and  responsive  to  their  insistence.  There  obviously 
exists  a  wide  distinction  both  in  privilege  and  culture  between 
those  negroes  who  live  in  towns  and  those  settled  in  the  rural 
districts.  To  the  former  greater  freedom  must  be  accorded 
than  to  those  who  live  in  the  country.  Yet  both  classes  are  too 
largely  in  the  thralldom  of  a  helpless  degradation  that  binds 
them  in  abject  submission  to  white  libertinism.  Immunity  for 
this  is  negro  condemnation,  but  this  immorality  is  everywhere 
nurtured  by  lust  and  propagated  by  crime.  The  enthralled 
social  degradation  of  the  negro  women  of  the  South  is  without 
a  parallel  in  modem  civilization.  A  glance  will  reveal  the 
hideousness  of  the  situation  and  the  helplessness  of  the  victims, 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  a  majority  of  the  so-called  better  class 
of  Southerp  white  men  have  colored  mistresses.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak.  This  accusation  is  not  an  unsupported  assertion  ;  but, 
without  entering  into  unreportable  details,  I  submit  corrobora- 
tive legal  proof.  The  grand  jury  of  Washington  County, 
Georgia,  in  one  of  their  presentments  affirmed  ^^  that  a  ma- 
jority of  their  young  white  men  were  keeping  negro  mistresses, 
and  that  such  social  disorder  was  sapping  the  foundations  of 
white  society."  The  comment  of  the  court  was  that  "  the  law 
does  not  deal  with  questions  of  this  nature,  and  that  neither  the 
court  or  its  grand  jury  had  any  right  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
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•" 
domestic  life  or  interfere  with  the  social  arrangements  of  the 

people." 

There  is  neither  penalty  nor  punishment  for  this  horrible  in- 
iquity. The  white  men  who  constitute  the  law-making  power 
have  decreed  that  negro  women  who  bear  children  by  them  shall 
have  no  redress  in  court  under  their  bastardy  laws.  In  South 
Carolina  it  is  not  chaste  morality  but  lawless  lust  that  pro- 
hibits divorce  for  any  cause.  The  causes  of  negi*o  immorality 
are  manifold,  but  mainly  attributable  to  the  masterful  brutality 
of  the  white  class,  the  sensuous  coarseness  of  local  environment, 
and  the  universal  poverty  of  wage-workers.  Instances  are  not 
wanting,  however,  where  colored  women  in  resisting  the  indecent 
overtures  of  white  men  have  been  forced  into  atrocious  sub- 
mission; wives,  mothers,  or  daughters,  as  caprice  or  passion 
might  suggest,  and  whose  entreaties  for  protection  have  been 
silenced  by  that  contemptuous  indifference  always  exhibited  to- 
ward such  things  by  the  "  best  white  people."  Furthermore, 
the  press  and  pulpit,  the  natural  conservators  of  public  morality, 
are  ominously  dumb  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  protest  or 
condemnation.  Any  resort  to  the  law  courts  for  protection  is 
sheer  folly  and  worse  than  useless.  No  matter  how  heinous  a 
crime  may  be  committed  by  a  white  man  upon  a  negro,  a  readily 
attested  alibi  acquits  him.  The  sable  accuser  who  has  the 
temerity  to  procure  the  arrest  is  certain  to  suffer  further  out- 
rage ;  and  thus  the  negroes  are  humbled  and  cowed  through 
legal  injustice  and  wanton  cruelty. 

In  contrast  with  these  admitted  crimes,  the  alleged  forcible 
assaults  on  white  women  by  negroes  raise  an  issue  in  Southern 
social  life  of  far  deeper  significance  than  surface  indications 
disclose,  and  involve  potent  reasons  why  the  makers  of  such  ac- 
cusations do  not  dare  allow  them  to  be  sifted  in  the  broad  sun- 
light of  truth  and  justice.  I  submit  some  acknowledged  facts 
from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  negroes  do  not  com- 
mit criminal  assaults  on  white  women.  Throughout  the  slave 
period  no  crimes  of  this  character  were  reported.  During  the 
war,  when  the  white  women  and  children  were  wholly  in  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  negroes,  no  such  assaults  were  affirmed 
of  them.     Under  reconstruction,  when  the  state  and  judiciary 
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were  largely  amenable  to  their  control,  and,  therefore,  a  degree 
of  comparative  immunity  assured,  criminal  assaults  on  white 
women  were  neither  known  nor  attributed  to  negroes.  If, 
therefore,  the  boimdless  immunities  oif  the  war  and  the  extraor- 
dinary privileges  of  reconstruction  were  insufficient  to  develop 
in  these  people  a  characteristic  propensity  for  criminally  as- 
saulting white  females,  it  ought  to  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to 
induce  the  sober  judgment  of  the  American  people  to  invest 
them  now  with  such  malignant  instincts,  especially  in  the  face 
of  repressive  domination  and  rigorous  subordination. 

Allegations  of  this  character  are  usually  made  only  in  popu- 
lous negro  centres  and  against  colored  men  of  pronoimced  activ- 
ity and  leadership,  and  who,  if  arrested  and  imprisoned,  are 
never  judicially  examined.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  universally 
executed  by  a  self-constituted  judiciary  of  lawless  white  men 
before  whom  all  degrees  of  alleged  negro  criminality  stand  con- 
victed of  guilt  and  adjudged  to  forfeit  life.  The  base,  execra- 
ble vices  that  give  birth  to  the  revolting  crimes  connected  with 
the  unlawful  execution  of  negroes  stimulate  in  their  authors 
passions  of  revenge  of  odious  vindictiveness.  These  cowardly 
brutalities  are  marked  by  injustice  and  cruelty  in  every  overt 
manifestation.  I  submit  that  any  honest  palliation  of  these 
offenses  ought  to  be  impossible,  but  when  set  forth  by  us  we 
are  upbraided  and  branded  as  "  dangerous  negroes  "  who  will 
not  confide  in  the  **  humanity,  intelligence,  and  Christianity  of 
the  South." 

4.  The  travesty  of  legal  proceedings  in  dealing  with  negro 
culpability  becomes  the  concrete  of  Southern  judicial  injustice, 
by  which  the  negro  is  forced  to  become  a  one-sided  Ishmaelite, 
goaded  to  desperation,  an  outcast  with  every  white  hand  against 
him.  If  he  should,  through  exasperated  rage,  be  roused  to 
strike  back  when  struck,  the  madness  of  his  retaliating  temer- 
ity is  crushed  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  bloodthirsty,  insa* 
tiate,  white  demons  who,  out  of  sheer  wantonness,  mutilate  and 
murder  their  black  fellow-citizens  irrespective  of  previous  prov- 
ocation, and  in  oblivious  disregard  of  every  sense  of  decency, 
humanity,  or  form  of  law.  The  unparalelled  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  white  men  in  needless  lynching,  burning,  and  other 
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monstrous  indignities  inflicted  upon  colored  men  and  women 
are  without  the  least  shadow  of  excuse  or  justification.  Though 
substantiated  by  unimpeachable  proofs,  they  are  not  infre- 
quently, at  the  North,  regarded  as  incredible  and  impossible 
outrages.  But,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  an  inhuman  skep- 
ticism, they  are  painfully  real.  Execrable  crimes  are  concocted, 
instituted,  indorsed,  and  supported  by  the  best  white  people,  — 
tliQse  persons  who  not  only  mould  and  direct  public  sentiment, 
but  assume  to  be  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  Southern  civiliza- 
tion. 

All  the  machinery  of  the  judicature  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  people.  The  negroes  are  not  only  helplessly  subject  to 
any  measure  of  judicial  exaction,  but  atrocious  legal  judgments 
are  assured  of  swift  and  inexorable  execution.  Without  ever 
invoking  the  forms  of  law,  these  impardonable  crimes  go  on 
with  increasing  vehemence,  unchecked  and  unrebuked  by  a 
vainglorious  shameless  social  economy  that  ought  to  be  abashed 
by  such  an  exhibition  of  moral  depravity  and  legal  turpitude. 
Allegations  of  negro  criminality  do  not  always  imply  verifiable 
guilt,  and  for  that  reason  will  not  be  investigated  in  open  court, 
for  defensive  disclosures  would  then  lay  bare  a  heinous  culpa- 
bility on  the  side  of  the  dominant  Southern  people. 

Furthermore,  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings  against 
negro  offenders  is  an  admission  of  their  legal  rights  to  an  ex- 
tent that  the  responsible  white  South  is  not  willing  to  concede. 
Should  trial  be  granted,  conviction  is  certain  to  follow  when 
white  men  are  the  prosecuting  accusers,  while  the  punishment 
awarded  is  so  manifestly  out  of  all  proportion  to  adjudged 
guilt,  that  there  arises  in  the  minds  of  all  unbiased  observers 
an  irresistible  belief  that  a  gratification  of  summary  personal 
vengeance  rather  than  any  reformatory  subjection  of  the  cul- 
prit is  the  actuating  impulse  of  these  irrational  judgments.  We 
demand  that  these  brutal  murders  shall  cease,  and  that  all 
criminal  accusations  shall  be  sifted  by  at  least  the  lorms  of  law. 
Obviously  this  demand  for  law  and  order  in  the  disposition  of 
perpetrated  crime  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  good  government, 
and  the  pretentious  civilization  of  the  South  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  heed  it. 
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6.  Forever  fertile  in  devices,  there  is  now  set  up  by  the  South 
by  way  of  extenuation,  the  subterfuge  of  race  antagonism, 
wherein  white  men  assert  that  such  antagonism  is  fundamental, 
interminable,  and  insuperable,  and  grows  out  of  an  absolute 
white  superiority  and  conscious  negro  inferiority.  This  dogma 
of  white  supremacy  is  so  repugnant  and  monstrous  in  theory, 
and  so  wholly  without  verification  or  foundation  in  fact,  that 
we  frankly  question  by  what  right  and  under  what  authority 
these  white  people  assume  a  dictatorship  of  negro  citizenship, 
and  on  what  valid  grounds  the  investiture  is  made. 

One  thing  is  evident,  a  mere  assertion  of  superiority  or  in- 
feriority of  irreconcilable  dissonance,  or  ineradicable  antipathy, 
does  n(5t  establish  facts  or  create  a  fixed  status  for  the  races. 
Such  assumptions  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  argument ;  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  contain  a  truthful  statement  of  facts.  In 
spite  of  an  affected  contempt,  the  Southern  whites  have  a  genu- 
ine fondness  for  the  negroes,  as  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  their 
daily  living  in  a  persistent  dalliance  with  ebony  Delilahs  and 
by  a  miscegenated  progeny.  And  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the 
assertion  of  a  fundamental  race  antagonism  is  simply  a  meretri- 
cious declaration  on  the  part  of  those  who  emphasize  it.  On  the 
contrary,  candor  will  show  no  irrepressible  antagonism  to  exist, 
but  only  this,  that  the  whites  were  exasperated  when  their  chat- 
tels became  men,  and  embittered  when  their  servants  were  made 
citizens,  and  that  race  resentment  is  manifested  only  where  the 
negro  contends  for  decreed  rights  and  invades  preexisting  cus- 
toms. The  emancipated  negro  himself,  in  spite  of  bitter  mem- 
ories of  needless  wrongs  committed  against  him,  cherishes  no 
lasting  resentment  against  the  whites,  and  is  willing  to  con- 
done, and  would  forget  the  crimes  of  their  instigation,  were  such 
lawlessness  not  always  repeated  with  increasing  intensity  when- 
ever he  essays  to  assert  a  degree  of  manly  independence  and 
character.  Race  conflicts  are  precipitated  and  lawless  brutali- 
ties perpetrated  only  where  the  whites  are  the  instigators  and 
aggressors.  No  class  of  whites  may  claim  exemption  from  re- 
sponsibility or  exoneration  from  the  guilt  of  these  crimes.  Any 
honest  facing  of  the  situation  shows  that,  unless  the  universal 
intolerance  now  prevalent  in  many  phases  of  Southern  life  and 
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the  sole  animus  of  that  personal  and  political  terrorism  which 
inspires  all  high-handed,  audacious,  imperious  dictation  of  negro 
movements  shall  cease,  these  brutalities  will  not  diminish  but 
increase  with  time,  since  the  negro  pushes  forward  in  many  im- 
perceptible directions,  and  his  growing  manhood  and  increasing 
intelligence  will  contest  more  and  more  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  all  groundless  claims  of  white  oversight. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  semi-civilization  of  the  South,  wanting 
in  justice  and  considerate  forbearance,  is  heartless,  avaricious, 
passionate,  and  arbitrary.  Its  system  of  minority  government 
is  an  instinctive,  irrational,  unrestrained  impulse  that  instigates 
a  callous  indifference  to  superior  rights,  and  licenses  lawless  dis- 
regard of  human  life.  Its  entire  social  economy  is  unworthy  of 
intelligent  men  and  of  the  so-called  leaders  of  subtropical  civili- 
zation. Yet  these  are  the  people  in  whose  ^^  humanity,  intelli- 
gence, and  Christianity "  we  are  bid  to  confide,  and  trust  for 
the  adjustment  of  wrongs  which  they  create  and  perpetuate.  It 
is  said  the  ^^  Southern  whites  know  the  situation  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  that  to  distrust  their  ability  to  deal  with  it  is  to  dis- 
trust their  capacity  and  fairness."  But  because  these  white 
people  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  they  attempt  to  hold  in  subjection,  and  stubbornly 
contest  any  impairment  of  dominant  supervision  and  refuse  to 
tolerate  any  condition  that  lessens  their  subordination  of  the 
negro,  we  rightfully  impugn  their  motives,  assail  their  sincerity, 
discredit  their  fairness,  and  have  no  belief  that  they  mean  to 
deal  justly  by  us.  Though  clothed  with  absolute  power,  and  so 
able,  at  any  moment,  to  end  the  evils  here  complained  of,  yet 
never  by  word  or  deed  have  they  relaxed  their  grip  or  ceased 
to  enthrall  us.  We,  furthermore,  not  only  deny  the  right,  but 
will  resist  all  further  attempts  at  an  exclusive  and  perpetual 
white  administration  of  negro  life.  We  are  not  slaves  but  citi- 
zens. We  now  serve  notice  that  this  problem  is  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  bidding  of  the  white  South.  It  is  not  great 
enough,  nor  intelligent  enough  to  settle  the  problem  on  any 
basis  of  justice,  without  our  intervention.  At  any  rate,  we  will 
not  be  excluded. 

6.  The  logical  sequence  of  race  enthrallment  along  the  lines 
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of  industrial  servitude  and  judicial  injustice  culminates  where 
it  was  ordained  to  end,  in  a  suppression  of  the  negro  vote,  and 
hence  the  problem  of  our  political  domination.  Our  govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  a  compact  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
by  a  lawfully  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens.  This 
in  theory  is  the  key  to  all  republican  institutions.  But  in  the 
South  tbe  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  oligarchy 
which  sets  at  defiance  tbe  commonest  principles  of  personal  and 
political  freedom  when  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  an  oppos- 
ing majority  of  white  or  black  citizens.  Without  doubt,  the 
negroes  are  the  incarnation  of  political  oppression,  and  under  a 
system  of  minority  supremacy  nothing  will  be  conceded  to  them 
that  invests  the  race  with  responsible  citizenship.  On  the  con- 
trary, conscripted  through  physical  duress  and  helpless  to  secure 
redress  of  grievances,  the  negro  citizen  is  held  at  bay  by  pow- 
erful forces,  whose  barbarism  demands  of  him,  as  the  latest 
behests  of  white  supremacy,  the  renunciation  of  all  manhood 
and  the  suppression  of  all  personality.  However,  it  should  be 
understood  once  for  all  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  black  man, 
pure  and  simple,  that  the  South  dominates  the  negro,  for  white 
men  in  their  condition  of  dependence  would  be  treated  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner.  In  fact,  the  poor  whites  are  in  many 
respects  subjected  to  grosser  indignities.  But  by  instinct  and 
education  the  negro  is  the  representative  of  exotic  ideas,  and  to 
the  extent  of  his  development  the  exponent  and  propagator  of 
the  antithetical  civilization  of  the  North. 

It  should  be  well  observed  that,  in  every  essential  particular, 
the  negroes  are  as  loyally  the  representatives  and  reflex  of  na- 
tional character  as  are  our  white  fellow-citizens,  and  singularly 
responsive  to  treatment  that  gives  assurance  of  justice  and  fair 
play.  Meanwhile,  a  grave  condition  of  lawlessness  confronts 
us,  which  will  not  and  ought  not  to  go  on  forever. 

A  mad,  insatiate  greed  for  material  gain  blinds  both  North 
and  South  to  the  dangers  of  negro  repression.  On  the  one 
hand,  with  insidious  adroitness  the  Northern  whites  commiserate 
our  ignorance,  but  insist  upon  our  tutelage  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
their  Southern  white  brethren,  forcibly  depriving  us  of  every 
means  of  elevation,  taunt  us  with  infirmaties,  jeer  at  our  weak- 
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ness,  and  royally  condone  all  offenses  of  lawless  iniquity  against 
us.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  certain  qualifications  are  essen- 
tial to  intelligent  citizenship,  and  hold  that  honesty,  morality, 
integrity,  and  good  judgment  are  indispensable  requirements. 
We  are  also  agreed  that  sound  knowledge  precedes  intelligent 
action,  and  favor  a  uniform  educational  test  as  a  prerequisite 
to  enfranchisement — free  from  all  partial  and  iUegally  laid 
restrictions.  Still  this  fact  ought  now  to  be  known,  that  ex- 
cluding the  "  natural  leaders,"  who  do  not  aggregate  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  white  class,  any  unbiased  comparison  of  the  two 
races,  man  for  man,  will  show  the  negroes  to  be  as  well  endowed 
morally,  and  as  capable  mentally,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
citizenship  as  are  their  white  fellow  inhabitants,  and,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  discriminate  with  keener  insight  in  regard  to 
the  utility  of  public  measures,  and  the  fitness  of  those  who 
solicit  their  suffrages. 

What  has  preceded  briefly  depicts  the  conditions  of  an  envi- 
ronment into  which  the  ^^  natural  leaders  "  of  the  South  have 
forced  us,  and  where  the  whole  problem  of  politics,  reduced  to 
a  final  analysis,  is  purely  a  question  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
issue  it  precipitates  is  simply  this  :  Shall  there  be  untrammeled 
freedom  to  the  masses  and  a  government  of  majorities,  or 
wanton  oppression  by  an  oligarchy  whose  supremacy  is  of  neces- 
sity perpetuated  through  forceful  and  unscrupulous  methods 
by  a  limited  minority  under  a  plan  of  political  distribution 
wherein  a  majority  of  citizens  are  not  even  remotely  contem- 
plated as  factors  in  present  responsible  representation,  and  by 
its  terms  of  existence  are  excluded  in  perpetuity  from  future 
political  activity  ?  Kant  says  man  is  an  end  to  himself  ;  obvi- 
ously he  has  no  right  to  dominate  others,  all  of  whom  are  en- 
dowed with  like  reciprocal  rights.  The  negro  is  not  a  thing 
but  a  man.  In  common  with  other  men,  he  has  the  right  of 
self-defense,  that  is,  of  preventing  by  force  any  unlawful  at- 
tempt at  deprivation  of  rights.  Not,  however,  as  Hobbes  puts 
it,  by  "  the  war  of  all  against  all,"  but  by  opposing  right  to 
might  within  constitutional  limits  and  under  the  sanction  of 
law.   The  right  of  petition  and  discussion  are  inalienable  Amer- 
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ican  privileges.  We  now  elect  to  exercise  them  in  demanding 
for  ourselves  and  posterity  all  the  rights  and  immunities  con- 
ferred upon  an  enfranchised  manhood  by  republican  sover- 
eignty. 

There  should  be  federal  supervision  of  national  elections.  If 
such  a  law  should  be  enacted,  each  of  the  two  leading  parties 
ought  to  have  a  representative  of  its  own  selection  at  each  poll- 
ing precinct.  A  third  and  supervisory  member  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  of  Justice.  A  measure  of  this  kind 
would  elect  party  Congressmen  though  it  would  not  remove  the 
evils  here  complained  of,  but  rather  intensify  the  bitterness  of 
political  animosity,  for  complete  partisan  success  on  Republican 
lines  would  be  impossible.  The  methods  that  lost  the  South  to 
us  will  not  regain  it. 

Federal  appointments  in  the  South  should  be  conferred  upon 
representative  conservative  citizens  —  native  white  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  character,  the  class  that  constitute  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  the  new  South,  and  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
oligarchical  domination,  but  whose  recognition  by  a  Republican 
President  will  create  sympathy  with  the  best  purposes  of  free 
institutions. 

In  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
with  their  admitted  negro  majorities,  a  proportion  of  one  third 
of  the  elective  offices  should  be  allotted  to  them  to  be  filled  by 
representatives  of  their  own  selection.  The  distribution  of 
official  preferment  in  the  other  States  should  be  made  upon  a 
fair  basis  of  preponderating  numbers,  which  in  any  event  would 
give  the  negroes  a  minority  representation  of  one  fourth  in 
official  responsibility.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  proposition, 
though  by  its  adoption  waiver  is  made  of  certain  legal  rights 
with  which  we  are  fully  invested.  It  does  not  imperil  *^  white 
supremacy,"  but  it  will  eliminate  the  dangerous  features  of  a 
festering  problem  and  remove  from  the  white  race  their  present 
incitement  to  perpetuate  fraud  for  the  maintenance  of  illegal 
control. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  shams  and  frauds  of  South- 
em  misrule,  and  are  well  advised  as  to  its  scope  and  purpose, 
in  the  present  and  future,  both  as  to  its  bearing  on  national  in- 
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tegrity  and  in  an  irrational  domination  of  ourselves.  We  are 
ready  to  join  hands  with  all  honest  white  men  of  the  South  in 
peaceably  and  fraternally  removing  wrongs  that  must  otherwise 
sooner  or  later  find  expression  in  a  use  of  physical  force  and  in 
revolutionary  methods.  We  are  not  seeking  place  in  the  pub- 
lic service  for  its  emoluments,  but  to  secure  a  recognition  of 
our  manhood.  The  negroes  will  be  content  with  a  moderately 
fair  distribution  of  public  responsibility.  Political  cooperation 
will  be  conducive  to  mutual  personal  respect,  and  immeasur- 
ably beneficial  in  all  other  relations  of  race  intercourse.  We 
desire  to  end  the  lawless  disorders  of  sectional  strife  and  race 
contests.  Political  fellowship  will,  without  doubt,  create  recip- 
rocal forbearance  toward  each  other,  and  develop  in  all  a  sense 
of  material  obligation  ;  especially  will  it  instill  nobler  qualities 
into  the  Southern  white  people,  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  the  right  of  each  legally  qualified 
voter  to  participate  in  public  power,  and  that  when  this  right 
is  recognized,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  completeness  in  gov- 
ernment, and  its  authority  loyally  upheld  by  citizens  who  are 
no  longer  serfs.  Let  us  have  peace  and  fraternity,  manhood 
and  justice,  integrity  in  law,  probity  in  government,  to  the  end 
that  our  civilization  may  be  exalted,  true  prosperity  assured, 
national  unity  consummated,  and  the  object  and  aim  of  our 
noblest  aspirations  achieved. 

William  Hannibal  Thomas. 

CharUsUm,  8.  C. 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

Mr.,  Gladstone  and  Mr  Blaine  have  fought  what  the  former  calls  a 
duel  on  the  great  theme  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  The  two  articles 
in  the  "  North  American  Review "  for  January  have  permanent  worth  as 
the  opinions  of  experts  of  the  highest  rank.  The  American  system  of  polit- 
ical economy  combines  the  advantages  of  both  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 
We  have  free  trade  between  the  various  commonwealths  of  the  Union  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Blaine's 
defense  of  this  system  is  generally  regarded  by  protectionists  as  brilliant 
and  successful  and  by  free-traders  as  so  plausible  as  to  be  at  least  annoy- 
ing. Mr.  Gladstone's  article  is  based  chiefly  on  large  generalizations  ;  Mr. 
Blaine's  on  the  concrete  facts  of  American  industrial  histoty. 

Each  of  the  rolling  years  teaches  me  more  and  more  fixedly 
to  think  that  in  international  transactions  the  British  nation 
for  the  present  enjoys  a  commercial  primacy ;  that  no  country 
in  the  world  shows  any  capacity  to  wrest  it  from  us,  except  it 
be  America ;  that,  if  America  shall  frankly  adopt  and  steadily 
maintain  a  system  of  free  trade,  she  will  by  degrees,  perhaps 
not  slow  degrees,  outstrip  us  in  the  race,  and  will  probably  take 
the  place  which  at  present  belongs  to  us  ;  but  that  she  will  not 
injure  us  by  the  operation.  On  the  contrary,  she  will  do  us 
good.  Her  freedom  of  trade  will  add  to  our  present  commerce 
and  our  present  wealth,  so  that  we  shall  be  better  than  we  now 
are.  But  while  we  obtain  this  increment,  she  will  obtain  an- 
other increment,  so  much  larger  than  ours  that  it  will  both 
cover  the  minus  quantity  which,  as  compared  with  us,  she  at 
present  exhibits  in  international  transactions,  and  also  establish 
a  positive  excess,  possibly  a  large  excess,  in  her  own  favor. 

Let  me  now  mark  the  exact  point  to  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced. Like  a  phonograph  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  American 
protectionist  simply  repeats  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic  what 
has  been  first  and  often,  and  long  ago,  said  on  ours.  Under 
protection  our  wages  were,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  those  of 
the  Continent.    Under  protection  American  wages  are  higher 
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tban  those  of  Grreat  Britain.  We  then  argued,  post  hoc^  ergo 
propter  hoc.  He  now  argues  (just  listen  to  his  phonograph),  post 
hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc.  But  our  experience  has  proceeded  a  stage 
farther  than  that  of  the  American  people.  Despite  the  low  wages 
of  the  Continent,  we  broke  down  every  protective  wall  and  flooded 
the  country  (so  the  phrase  then  ran)  with  the  corn  and  the 
commodities  of  the  whole  world ;  with  the  com  of  America 
first  and  foremost.  But  did  our  rates  of  wages  thereupon  sink 
tp  the  level  of  the  Continent  ?  Or  did  it  rise  steadily  and 
rapidly  to  a  point  higher  than  had  been  ever  known  before  ? 

That  the  American  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  ours  I  con- 
cede. Some,  at  least,  of  the  causes  of  this  most  gratifying  fact 
I  shall  endeavor  to  acknowledge.  My  enumeration  may  be 
sufficient  op  may  be  otherwise.  Whether  it  be  exhaustive  or 
not,  the  facts  will  of  themselves  tend  to  lay  upon  protectionism 
the  burden  of  establishing,  by  something  more  than  mere  con- 
comitancy,  a  casual  relation  between  commercial  restraint  and 
wages  relatively  high.  But  what  if,  besides  doing  this,  I  show 
(and  it  is  easy)  that  wages  which  may  have  been  partially  and 
relatively  high  under  protection,  have  become  both  generally 
and  absolutely  higher,  and  greatly  higher,  under  free  trade  ? 

That  protection  may  coexist  with  high  wages,  that  it  may  not 
of  itself  neutralize  all  the  gifts  and  favors  of  nature,  that  it 
does  not  as  a  matter  of  course  make  a  rich  country  into  a  poor 
one,  —  all  this  may  be  true,  but  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The 
true  question  is  whether  protection  offers  us  the  way  to  the 
maximum  of  attainable  wage.  This  can  only  be  done  by  rais- 
ing to  the  utmost  attainable  height  the  fund  out  of  which  wages 
and  profits  alike  are  drawn.  If  its  tendency  is  not  to  increase, 
but  to  diminish,  that  fund,  then  protection  is  a  bar  to  high 
wages,  not  their  cause ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend,  of  the  classes  on  whose  wages  their  livelihood  depends. 
This  is  a  first  outline  of  the  propositions  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  unfold  and  to  bring  home.  .  .  . 

Without,  then,  absolutely  denying  it  to  be  possible  that  in 
some  isolated  and  exceptional  cases  there  may  be  a  relation  be- 
tween protection  (and  all  protection,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  monop- 
oly) and  high  wages,  I  contend  that  to  refer  generally  the  high 
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rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  to  this  cause  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than  preposterous.  •  •  • 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  vast  exceptional  advantages  which 
as  a  country  the  United  States  enjoy ;  which  enable  them  to 
bear  the  process  of  depletion  that,  through  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, it  is  their  pleasure  to  undergo,  and  which  for  them 
cause  the  question  to  be  one  not  of  absolute  retrogression,  but 
only  of  hampered  and  retarded  progi^ess.  .  .  . 

I  hold  that  dear  production,  even  if  compensated  to  the  pro- 
ducer by  high  price,  is  a  wasteful  and  exhausting  process.  I 
may  still  be  asked  for  a  detailed  answer  to  the  question,  '^  How, 
then,  is  it  that  America,  which,  as  you  say,  makes  enormous 
waste  by  protection,  nevei'theless  outstrips  all  other  countries  in 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  her  wealth  ?  "  To  which  my  general 
answer  is  that  the  case  is  like  that  of  an  individual  who,  with 
wasteful  expenditure,  has  a  vast  fortune,  such  as  to  leave  him  a 
large  excess  of  receipts.  But  for  his  waste  that  excess  would 
be  larger  still. 

I  will  then  proceed  to  set  forth  some  of  the  causes  which,  by 
giving  exceptional  energy  and  exceptional  opportunity  to  the 
work  of  production  in  America,  seem  to  allow  (in  homely 
phrase)  of  her  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  a  large  portion  of 
what  ought  to  be  her  accumulations,  and  yet,  by  virtue  of  the 
remainder  of  them,  to  astonish  the  world. 

1.  Let  me  observe,  first,  that  America  produces  an  enormous 
mass  of  cotton,  cereals,  meat,  oils,  and  other  commodities,  which 
are  sold  in  the  unsheltered  market  of  the  world  at  such  prices 
as  it  will  yield.  The  producers  are  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the 
protected  interests,  and  receive  nothing  in  return ;  but  they 
obtain  for  their  country,  as  well  as  for  the  world,  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  a  vast  natural  trade  —  that  is  to  say,  a  trade  in 
which  production  is  carried  on  at  a  minimum  cost  in  capital  and 
labor  as  compared  with  what  the  rest  of  the  world  can  do. 

2.  America  invites  and  obtains  in  a  remarkable  degree  from 
all  the  world  one  of  the  great  elements  of  production,  without 
tax  of  any  kind  —  namely,  capital. 

3.  While  securing  to  the  capitalist  producer  a  monopoly  in 
the  protected  trades,  she  allows  all  the  world  to  do  its  best,  by 
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a  free  immigration,  to  prevent  or  qualify  any  corresponding 
monopoly  in  the  class  of  workmen. 

4.  She  draws  upon  a  bank  of  natural  resources  so  vast  that 
it  easily  bears  those  deductions  of  improvidence  which  simply 
prevent  the  results  from  being  vaster  stilL 

Let  me  now  mention  some  at  least  among  those  elements  of 
the  unrivaled  national  strength  of  America  which  explain  to 
us  why  she  is  not  ruined  by  the  huge  waste  of  the  protective 
system.  And  first  of  these  I  place  the  immense  extent  and 
vastness  of  her  territory,  which  make  her  not  so  much  a  coun- 
try as  in  herself  a  world,  and  not  a  very  little  world.  She  car- 
ries on  the  business  of  domestic  exchanges  on  a  scale  such  as 
mankind  has  never  seen.  Of  all  the  staple  products  of  human 
industry  and  care,  how  few  are  there  which,  in  one  or  another 
of  her  countless  regions,  the  soil  of  America  would  refuse  to 
yield.  No  other  country  has  the  same  diversity,  the  same  free 
choice  of  industrial  pursuit,  the  same  option  to  lay  hold  not  on 
the  good  merely,  but  on  the  best.  Historically,  all  international 
trade  has  had  its  broadest  basis  in  the  interchange  between 
tropical  or  southern  commodities  and  those  of  the  temperate  or 
northern  zone.  And  even  this  kind  of  exchange  America 
possesses  on  a  considerable  scale  within  her  own  ample  borders. 

Apart  from  this  wide  variety,  I  suppose  there  is  no  other 
country  of  the  whole  earth  in  which,  if  we  combine  together  the 
surface  and  that  which  is  below  the  surface.  Nature  has  been  so 
bountiful  to  man.  The  mineral  resources  of  our  own  Britannic 
Isle  have,  without  question,  principally  contributed  to  its  com- 
mercial preeminence.  But  when  we  match  them  with  those  of 
America,  it  is  Lilliput  against  Brobdingnag.  I  believe  that 
your  coal-field,  for  example,  is  to  ours  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  thirty-six  to  one.  Now,  this  vast  aggregate  superiority  of 
purely  natural  wealth  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  gift,  say,  of  a 
queen  in  a  game  of  chess,  or  to  a  start  allowed  in  a  race  by  one 
boy  to  another ;  with  this  difference :  that  America  could  hold 
her  own  against  all  comers  without  the  queen,  and  that,  like  her 
little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  she  can,  if  she  likes,  run  the  race,  and 
perhaps  win  it,  upon  equal  terms.  By  protection  she  makes  a 
bad  move,  which  helps  us  to  make  fight,  and  ties  a  heavy  clog 
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upon  her  feet,  so  that  the  most  timid  among  us  need  not  now  to 
greatly  dread  her  competition  in  the  international  trade  of  the 
world.  .  •  .  . 

My  second  point  touches  the  circumstances  of  the  national  in- 
fancy and  growth.  It  would  be  alike  futile  and  unjust,  in 
pointing  out  the  singular  advant£^es  over  the  outer  world  which 
nature  has  given  to  America,  not  to  take  notice  of  those  advan- 
tages which  her  people  have  earned  or  created  for  themselves. 
In  no  country,  I  suppose,  has  there  been  so  careful  a  cultivation 
of  the  inventive  faculty.  And  if  America  has  surpassed  in  in- 
dustrial discoveries  the  race  from  which  her  people  sprang,  we 
do  not  grudge  her  the  honor  or  the  gain.  Americans  are  econo- 
mists in  inventions  and  do  not  let  them  slip.  For  example,  the 
reaping-machine  of  modem  times,  I  believe,  was  invented  in 
Forfarshire,  but  did  not  pass  into  any  general  use.  Still-bom 
there,  it  disappeared  ;  but  it  was  appreciated  and  established  in 
America,  and  then  came  back  among  us  as  an  importation  from 
thence,  and  was  at  last  appreciated  and  established  here.  The 
scarcity  of  labor  has,  in  truth,  supplied  the  great  Republic  with 
an  essential  element  of  severe  and  salutary  discipline. 

The  youth  of  America  was,  especially  in  New  England,  a 
youth  not  of  luxury,  but  of  difficulty.  Nature  dwelt  somewhat 
sternly  with  your  ancestors;  and  to  their  great  advantage. 
They  were  reared  in  a  mould  of  masculine  character,  and  were 
made  fit  to  encounter,  and  turn  to  account,  all  vicissitudes.  As 
the  country  opened,  they  were  confronted  everywhere  with  one 
great  and  crying  want,  the  scarcity  of  labor.  So  they  were  put 
upon  the  application  of  their  mental  powers  to  labor-saving  con- 
trivances, and  this  want  grew  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  it  was 
supplied.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  race  endued  with  con- 
summate ability  for  labor  has  also  become  the  richest  of  all 
races  in  instruments  for  dispensing  with  labor.  The  provision 
of  such  instruments  has  become  with  you  a  standing  tradition, 
and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  you  have  taken  your  place  as 
(probably)  the  most  inventive  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  thus 
obvious  enough  that  a  remarkable  faculty  and  habit  of  inven- 
tion, which  goes  direct  to  cheapness,  helps  to  fill  up  that  gap  in 
your  productive  results  which  is  created  by  the  wastefulness  of 
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protection.  The  leakage  in  the  national  cistern  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps  that  supply  it. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  production  is  much  cheapened  in  America 
by  the  absence  of  all  hinds  of  class  legislation  except  that  which 
is  termed  protection;  an  instance  alike  vicious  and  gigantic, 
but  still  an  instance  only.  In  our  British  legislation,  the  inter- 
est of  the  individual  or  the  class  still  rather  largely  prevails 
against  that  of  the  public.  In  America,  as  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  public  obtains  full  and  equal  justice.  I  take  for 
example  the  case  of  the  railroads ;  that  vast  creation,  one  of 
almost  universal  good  to  mankind,  now  approaching  to  one 
tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  our  entire  national  possessions.  It  is 
believed  that  in  unnecessary  Parliamentary  expenditure,  and  in 
abnormal  prices  paid  for  land,  the  railways  of  this  country  were 
taxed  to  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  millions  sterling  beyond 
the  natural  cost  of  their  creation.  Thus  does  the  spirit  of  pro- 
tection, only  shifting  its  form,  still  go  ravening  about  amongst 
us.  Nothing  is  so  common  here  as  to  receive  compensation ; 
and  we  get  it  not  only  for  injuries,  but  for  benefits.  But  while 
the  great  nation  of  the  Union  rightiy  rejoices  in  her  freedom 
from  our  superstitions,  why  should  she  desire,  create,  and  wor- 
ship new  superstitions  of  her  own  ?  .  .  . 

All  protection  is  morally  as  well  as  economically  bad.  This  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  all  protectionists  are 
bad.  Many  of  them,  without  doubt,  are  good,  nay,  excellent,  as 
were  in  this  country  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Com  Law. 
It  is  of  the  tendencies  of  a  system  that  I  speak,  which  operate 
variously,  upon  most  men  unconsciously,  upon  some  men  not  at 
all ;  and  surely  that  system  cannot  be  good  which  makes  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  set  of  individuals,  live  on  the  resources  of  the 
community  and  causes  him  relatively  to  diminish  that  store, 
which  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  their  equal  rights  should 
teach  him  by  his  contributions  to  augment.  The  habit  of  mind 
thus  engendered  is  not  such  as  altogether  befits  a  free  country 
or  harmonizes  with  an  independent  character.  And  the  more 
the  system  of  protection  is  discussed  and  contested,  the  more 
those  whom  it  favors  are  driven  to  struggle  for  its  maintenance, 
the  farther  they  must  insensibly  deviate  from  the  law  of  equal 
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rights,  and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  tone  of  genuine  personal 
independence. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  speak  greatly  from  our  own  ezperienoe. 
I  have  personally  lived  through  the  varied  phases  of  that  ex- 
perience, since  we  began  that  battle  between  monopoly  and 
freedom  which  cost  us  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  na- 
tion's life.  I  have  seen  and  known,  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  comparing,  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind  engendered  first 
by  our  protectionism,  which  we  now  look  back  upon  as  servi- 
tude, and  then  by  the  commercial  freedom  and  equality  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  one 
tended  to  harden  into  positive  selfishness ;  the  other  has  done 
much  to  foster  a  more  liberal  tone  of  mind. 

The  economical  question  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
discuss  is  a  very  large  one.  Nevertheless,  it  dwindles,  in  my 
view,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  paramount  question  of  the 
American  future  viewed  at  large.  There  opens  before  the 
thinking  mind  when  this  supreme  question  is  propounded  a 
vista  so  transcending  all  ordinary  limitation  as  requires  an  al- 
most preterhuman  force  and  expansion  of  the  mental  eye  in 
order  to  embrace  it.  Some  things,  and  some  weighty  things, 
are  clear  so  far  as  the  future  admits  of  clearness.  There  is  a 
vision  of  territory,  population,  power,  passing  beyond  all  ex- 
perience. The  exhibition  to  mankind,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, of  free  institutions  on  a  gigantic  scale,  is  momentous,  and 
I  have  enough  faith  in  freedom,  enough  distrust  of  all  that  is 
alien  from  freedom,  to  believe  that  it  will  work  powerfully  for 
good.  But  together  with  and  behind  these  vast  developments 
there  will  come  a  corresponding  opportunity  of  social  and  moral 
influence  to  be  exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the 
question  of  questions  for  us,  as  trustees  for  our  posterity,  is. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  this  influence  ?  Will  it  make  us, 
the  children  of  the  senior  races,  who  will  have  to  come  under 
its  action,  better  or  worse  ?  Not  what  manner  of  producer,  but 
what  manner  of  man,  is  the  American  of  the  future  to  be  ? 

I  am,  I  trust,  a  lover  of  human  advancement ;  but  I  know  of 
no  true  progress  except  upon  the  old  lines.  Our  race  has  not 
lived   for  nothing.     Their    pilgrimage    through    tbis  deeply 
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shadowed  valley  of  life  and  death  has  not  been  all  in  vain. 
They  have  made  accumulations  on  our  behalf.  I  resent,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  power  I  would  resist,  every  attempt  to  deprive 
us  either  in  whole  pr  in  part  of  the  benefit  of  those  accumula- 
tions. The  American  love  of  freedom  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
be  to  some  extent  qualified,  perhaps  in  some  cases  impaired,  by 
the  subtle  influence  of  gold,  aggregated  by  many  hands  in  vaster 
masses  than  have  yet  been  known. 

Aorum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 
£t  perrumpere  amat  saza,  potentius 
lotu  fulmineo. 

But,  to  rise  higher  still,  how  will  the  majestic  figure,  about 
to  become  the  largest  and  most  powerful  on  the  stage  of  the 
world's  history,  make  use  of  his  power?  Will  it  be  instinct 
with  moral  life  in  proportion  to  its  material  strength  I  Will 
he  uphold  and  propagate  the  Christian  tradition  with  that  sur- 
passing energy  which  marks  him  in  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  ?  Will  he  maintain  with  a  high  hand  an  unfaltering  rever- 
ence for  that  law  of  nature  which  is  anterior  to  the  gospel,  and 
supplies  the  standard  to  which  it  appeals,  the  very  foundation 
on  which  it  is  built  up  ?  Will  he  fully  know,  and  fully  act 
upon  the  knowledge,  that  both  reverence  and  strictness  are 
essential  conditions  of  all  high  and  desirable  well-being?  And 
will  he  be  a  leader  and  teacher  to  us  of  the  old  world  in  reject- 
ing and  denouncing  all  the  miserable  degrading  sophistries  by 
which  the  arch-enemy,  ever  devising  more  and  more  subtle 
schemes  against  us,  seeks  at  one  stroke  perhaps  to  lower  us  be- 
neath the  brutes,  assuredly  to  cut  us  ofit  from  the  hope  and  from 
the  source  of  the  final  good  ?  One  thing  is  certain  :  his  temp- 
tations will  multiply  with  his  power ;  his  responsibilities  witJi 
his  opportunities.  Will  the  seed  be  sown  among  the  thorns  ? 
Will  worldliness  overrun  the  ground  and  blight  its  flowers  and 
its  fruit  ?  On  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  to  such  as 
these,  it  will  depend  whether  this  new  revelation  of  power  upon 
the  earth  is  also  to  be  a  revelation  of  virtue ;  whether  it  shall 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  May  Heaven  avert  every  darker 
omen,  and  grant  that  the  latest  and  largest  growth  of  the  great 
Christian  civilization  shall  also  be  the  brightest  and  the  best  I 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  indeed  of  every  English  free-trader  except  John 
Stuart  Mill,  is  the  universality  of  application  which  he  demands 
for  his  theory.  In  urging  its  adoption  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  countries;  he  takes  no  account  of  geographical  posi- 
tion —  whether  a  nation  be  in  the  eastern  or  the  western  hemis- 
phere, whether  it  be  north  or  south  of  the  equator ;  he  pays  no 
heed  to  climate,  or  product,  or  degree  of  advancement ;  none  to 
topography  —  whether  the  country  be  as  level  as  the  delta  of 
the  Nile,  or  as  mountainous  as  the  Republic  of  Bolivia ;  none 
to  pursuits  and  employments,  whether  iu  the  agricultural,  man- 
ufacturing, or  commercial  field ;  none  to  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  a  people ;  none  to  population,  whether  it  be  crowded  or 
sparse ;  none  to  area,  whether  it  be  as  limited  as  a  German 
principality  or  as  extended  as  a  continental  Empire.  Free 
trade  he  believes  advantageous  for  England :  therefore,  with- 
out the  allowance  of  any  modifying  condition,  great  or  smaU, 
the  English  economist  declares  it  to  be  advantageous  for  the 
United  States,  for  Brazil,  for  Australia ;  in  short,  ^r  all  coun- 
tries with  which  England  can  establish  trade  relations.  It 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  find 
any  principle  of  administration  or  any  measure  of  finance  so 
exactly  fitted  to  the  varying  needs  of  all  countries  as  he  as- 
sumes the  policy  of  free  trade  to  be.  Surely  it  is  not  unfair  to 
maintain  that,  deducing  his  results  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience in  his  own  country,  he  may  fall  into  error  and  fail  to 
appreciate  the  financial  workings  of  other  countries  geographi- 
cally remote  and  of  vastly  greater  area. 

The  American  protectionist,  let  it  not  be  discourteous  to  urge, 
is  broader  in  his  views  than  the  English  free-trader.  No  in- 
telligent protectionist  in  the  United  States  pretends  that  every 
country  would  alike  realize  advantage  from  the  adoption  of  the 
protective  system.  Human  government  is  not  a  machine,  and 
even  machines  cannot  be  so  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  work  with 
equal  effectiveness  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  certainly  resemble  one  another  in 
more  ways  than  either  can  be  said  to  resemble  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  ;  yet,  when  we  compare  the  two  on  the  question  at 
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issue,  the  differences  are  so  marked  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of 
the  resemblance.  One  is  an  insular  monarchy  with  class  gov- 
ernment ;  the  other  a  continental  republic  with  popular  govern- 
ment. One  has  a  large  population  to  the  square  mile;  the 
other  a  small  population  to  the  square  mile.  One  was  old  in  a 
rich  and  complex  civilization  before  the  establishment  of  the 
other  was  even  foreseen.  One  had  become  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion of  the  world  while  the  other  was  yet  in  the  toils  and  doubts 
of  a  frontier  life  and  a  primitive  civilization.  One  had  exten- 
sive manufactures  for  almost  every  field  of  human  need,  with 
the  civilized  world  for  its  market,  while  the  population  of  the 
other  was  still  forced  to  divide  its  energies  between  the  hard 
calling  of  the  sea  and  the  still  harder  calling  of  a  rude  and 
scantily-remunerative  agriculture. 

The  physical  differences  between  the  two  countries  are  far 
more  striking  than  the  politic^  and  social  differences.  They 
are,  indeed,  almost  incalculable.  Great  Britain  is  an  island 
less  than  ninety  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  It  lies  in  the 
far  north.  Its  southernmost  point  is  nearly  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude  above  the  tropics.  Its  northernmost  point  is  but  nine 
degrees  below  the  arctic  circle.  Within  its  area  the  exchange 
of  natural  products  is  necessarily  limited.  Its  life  depends 
upon  its  connection  with  other  countries.  Its  prosperity  rests 
upon  its  commerce  with  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single 
State  of  the  Union  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain.  Several  other  States  are  each  quite  equal  to  it  in  area. 
The  whole  Union  is  well-nigh  forty  times  as  large.  Alaska  ex- 
cepted, the  northernmost  point  of  the  Union  is  sixty  miles  south 
of  the  southernmost  point  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Union  is  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  tropics.  Its  natural  products  are  more  varied,  more 
numerous,  and  of  more  valuable  character  than  those  of  all 
Europe.  To  quote  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases,  we  consti- 
tute "  not  so  much  a  country  in  ourselves,  as  a  world."  He 
tells  us  that  we  carry  on  "  the  business  of  domestic  exchanges 
on  a  scale  such  as  mankind  has  never  seen."  Our  foreign  com- 
merce, very  large  in  itself,  is  only  as  one  to  twenty-five  com- 
pared to  our  internal  trade.     And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
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that  a  policy  which  is  essential  to  an  island  in  the  northern 
ocean  should  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  a  country  which  even 
to  his  own  vision  is  "  a  world  within  itself." 

With  these  fundamental  points  of  diflference  between  the  two 
countries,  I  assume  that  varied  financial  and  industrial  systems, 
wrought  by  the  experience  of  each,  would  be  the  natural  and 
logical  result  Hence  I  do  not  join  issue  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  both  of  his  propositions.  He  defends  free  trade  in  Great 
Britain.  He  assails  protection  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
proposition  I  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  Were  I  to  assume  that 
protection  is  in  all  countries  and  under  all  circumstances  the 
wisest  policy,  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  error  similar  to  that 
which  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  commits.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  free  trade  is  not  the  wisest  financial  policy  for  Great 
Britain.  So  far  from  guarding  herself  against  material  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  her  industrial  system  would  wither 
and  die  if  foreign  products  were  withheld  for  even  a  brief 
period.  She  is  in  an  especial  degree  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  nations.  Moreover,  she  does  not  feel  bound  to 
pay  heed  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  her  labor  may  receive. 
That,  like  the  fabrics  which  her  labor  creates,  must  take  its 
chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

On  many  points  and  in  many  respects  it  was  far  different 
with  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years  .ago.  She  did  not  then  feel 
assured  that  she  could  bear  the  competition  of  Continental  na- 
tions. She  was,  therefore,  aggressively,  even  cruelly,  protec- 
tive. She  manufactured  for  herself  and  for  her  net-work  of 
colonies  reaching  around  the  globe.  Into  those  colonies  no 
other  nation  could  carry  anything.  There  was  no  scale  of  duty 
upon  which  other  nations  could  enter  a  colonial  port.  What  the 
colonies  needed  outside  of  British  products  could  be  furnished 
to  them  only  in  British  ships.  This  was  not  protection!  It 
was  prohibition,  absolute  and  remorseless,  and  it  was  continued 
even  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  his  long  and 
splendid  career  in  Parliament.  It  was  not  broken,  though  in 
some  respects  it  was  relaxed,  until  in  the  fullness  of  time  British 
energy  had  carried  the  wealth  and  the  skill  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  point  where  no  competition  could  be  feared. 
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During  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  protective  system,  and 
especially  during  the  twenty  years  from  1826  to  1846,  Great 
Britain  increased  her  material  wealth  beyond  all  precedent  in 
the  commercial  history  of  the  world.  Her  development  of  steam 
power  gave  to  every  British  workman  the  arms  of  Briareus,  and 
the  inventive  power  of  her  mechanicians  increased  the  amount, 
the  variety,  and  the  value  of  her  fabrics  beyond  all  anticipation. 
Every  year  of  that  period  witnessed  the  addition  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  sterling  to  the  reserve  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; 
every  year  witnessed  a  great  addition  to  the  effective  machinery 
whose  aggregate  power  was  already  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  onward  march  of  her  manufacturing  industries,  the  steady 
and  rapid  development  of  her  mercantile  marine,  absorbed  the 
matchless  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  with 
a  vast  capital  accumulated,  with  a  low  rate  of  interest  estab- 
lished, and  with  a  manufacturing  power  unequaled,  the  British 
merchants  were  ready  to  underbid  all  rivals  in  seeking  for  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

At  that  moment  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  supremely 
content.  She  found  under  her  own  flag,  on  the  shores  of  every 
ocean,  a  host  of  consumers  whom  no  man  might  number.  She 
had  Canada,  Australia,  and  India  with  open  ports  and  free  mar- 
kets for  all  her  fabrics  ;  and,  more  than  all  these  combined,  she 
found  the  United  States  suddenly  and  seriously  lowering  her 
tariff  and  effectively  abolishing  protection  at  the  very  moment 
England  was  declaring  for  free  trade.  The  traffic  of  the  world 
seemed  prospectively  in  her  control.  Could  this  condition  of 
trade  have  continued,  no  estimate  of  the  growth  of  England's 
wealth  would  be  possible.  Practically  it  would  have  had  no 
limit.  Could  she  have  retained  her  control  of  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  as  she  held  it  for  the  four  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  American  people  would  have 
grown  commercially  dependent  upon  her  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  Canada  or  Australia  fco-day. 

But  England  was  dealing  with  an  intelligence  equal  to  her 
own.  The  American  people  had,  by  repeated  experience, 
learned  that  the  periods  of  depression  in  home  manufactures 
were  those  in  which  England  most  prospered  in  her  commercial 
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relations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  these  periods  of  de- 
pression had,  with  a  single  exception,  easily  explained,  followed 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  f reie-trade  tariff,^  as  certainly 
as  effect  follows  cause. 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone  maintain  that  I  am  confusing  post  hoc 
with  propter  hoc  in  these  statements?  He  must  show,  then, 
that  the  United  States  during  the  war  could  have  collected  a 
great  internal  revenue  on  domestic  manufactures  and  products, 
when  under  the  system  of  free  trade  similar  fabrics  would  daily 
have  reached  New  York  from  Europe,  to  be  sold  at  prices  far 
below  what  the  American  manufacturer,  with  the  heavy  excise 
then  levied,  could  afford  to  set  upon  his  goods.  And  if  the 
government  could  collect  little  from  the  customs  under  free 
trade,  and  nothing  from  internal  products,  whence  could  have 
been  derived  the  taxes  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  public  loans,  and  what  would  have  become  of  the  public 
credit  ?  Moreover,  with  free  trade,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  holds 
to  be  always  and  under  all  circumstances  wiser  than  protection, 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  gold  coin  for  European 
fabrics,  while  at  home  and  during  the  tremendous  strain  of  the 
war  legal-tender  paper  was  the  universal  currency.  In  other 
words,  when  the  life  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  make  its  own  notes  perform  the  function  of 
money,  the  free-traders'  policy  would  have  demanded  daily  gold 
for  daily  bread. 

The  free-trader  cannot  offset  the  force  of  the  argument  by 
claiming  that  the  laws  regulating  revenue  and  trade  are,  like 
municipal  laws,  silent  during  the  ^ock  of  arms ;  because  the 
five  closing  years  —  indeed  almost  six  years  —  of  the  decade  in 
which  the  Rebellion  occurred  were  passed  in  peace,  and  during 
those  years  the  ravages  of  war  were  in  large  degree  repaired 
and  new  wealth  rapidly  acquired.  But  I  shall  not  give  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  to  the  American  free-trader  the  advantage  of 
seeming  to  rest  the  defense  of  protection  upon  its  marvelous 
value  during  the  exliaustive  period  of  war.     Viewing  the  coun- 

1  The  phrase  "  free-trade  tariff  "  inyolyes  a  contradiction  of  terms.  It 
is  used  to  designate  that  form  of  duty  which  is  levied  with  no  intention  to 
protect  domestic  manofactures. 
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try  from  1861  to  1889,  —  full  twenty-eight  years — the  longest 
undisturbed  period  in  which  either  protection  or  free  trade  has 
been  tried  in  this  country,  —  I  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  if  a  parallel 
can  be  found  to  the  material  advancement  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Gladstone  admits  the  wonderful  increase  of  wealth  ac- 
quired under  a  protective  tariff,  but  he  avers  that  the  results 
would  have  been  larger  under  free  trade.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  speculative  opinion,  and  is  entitled  to  respect  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  experience  pf  the  man  who  utters  it.  Every 
statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  carries  weight,  but  in  this  case  his 
opinion  runs  directly  counter  to  the  fifty  years  of  financial  ex- 
perience through  which  this  country  has  passed  with  alternate 
trials  of  the  two  systems.  Moreover,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  in  this  utterance  represent  European  judg- 
ment. He  speaks  only  for  the  free-trade  party  of  Great  Britain 
and  their  followers  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  most  emi- 
nent statesman  on  the  continent  of  Europe  holds  opinions  on 
this  subject  directly  the  reverse  of  those  held  by  the  most  emi- 
nent statesman  of  Great  Britain.  We  feel  assured  in  America 
that  so  far  as  the  question  of  protection  may  be  affected,  either 
favorably  or  adversely,  by  the  weight  of  individual  judgment, 
we  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  answered  by  Prince 
Bismarck. 

I  might  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  what  he  would  have  done  with 
the  labor  of  the  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  manufacturing 
rail,  if  it  had  been  judged  practicable  to  buy  the  rail  in  Eng- 
land ?  Fortunately  he  has  given  his  answer  in  advance  of  the 
question,  for  he  tells  us  that  ^^  in  America  we  produce  more 
doth  and  more  iron  at  high  prices,  instead  of  more  cereals  and 
more  cotton  at  low  prices."  The  grain-growers  of  the  West 
and  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South  will  observe  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone holds  out  to  them  a  cheerful  prospect !  They  *^  should 
produce  more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices "  I  Mr. 
Gladstone  sees  that  the  protective  system  steadily  tends  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  ^^  cereals  and  cotton,"  and  he  asks  that  man- 
ufactures of  ^* cloth  and  iron"  be  abandoned,  so  that  we  may 
raise  *^  more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices."    Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  evidently  considers  the  present  prices  of  cereals  and  cot- 
ton as  "  high  prices." 

Protectionists  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
outspoken  mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  free  trade.  He 
gives  us  his  conclusions  without  qualification  and  without  dis- 
guise. The  American  free-trader  is  not  so  sincere.  He  is 
ever  presenting  half-truths  and  holding  b^k  the  other  half, 
thus  creating  false  impressions  and  leading  to  false  conclusions. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  entirely  frank.  He  teUs  the  laborers  on 
protected  articles  that  they  would  be  better  engaged  in  ^^  raising 
more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices."  Where  does  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggest  a  market  for  the  additional  grain  and  cotton 
to  be  nused  by  American  mechanics  becoming  farmers  and  in- 
creasing the  production  of  those  great  staples?  The  foreign 
market  is  filled  with  a  competing  grain-supply  to  such  a  degree 
that  already  the  price  of  wheat  is  unduly  lowered  to  the  West- 
ern farmer.  The  farmer  needs  a  still  larger  home  consumption 
of  his  grain,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  he  needs  a  still  larger 
home  production.  The  legitimate  involvement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument  is  that  all  mechanical  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprises in  America  producing  articles  of  higher  price  than  the 
same  produced  in  Europe  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  labor- 
ers so  engaged  shoidd  be  turned  to  the  production  of  ^^  more 
cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices  " !  The  Western  f armer^s 
instinct  is  wiser  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  philosophy.  The  farmer 
knows  that  the  larger  the  home  market  the  better  are  his  prices, 
and  that  as  the  home  market  is  narrowed  his  prices  falL 

Mr.  Gladstone's  pregnant  suggestion  really  exhibits  the 
thought  that  lies  deep  in  the  British  mind  :  that  the  mechanic 
arts  and  the  manufacturing  processes  should  be  left  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  production  of  raw  material  should  be  left  to 
America.  It  is  the  old  colonial  idea  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
was  regarded  with  great  jealousy  by  British  statesmen  and  Brit- 
ish merchants.  Some  years  before  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
began,  Parliament  had  declared  that  ^'  the  erecting  of  manufac- 
tories in  the  colonies  tends  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain."     A  few  years  later  the  British  Board  of  Trade  re- 
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ported  to  Parliament  that  ^^  manufactures  in  the  American  col- 
onies interfere  with  profits  made  by  British  merchants."  The 
same  body  petitioned  Parliament  that  ^^  some  measures  should 
be  provided  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  of  woolen  and  linen 
goods  in  the  colonies."  Finally  Parliament  declared  that  ^^  colo- 
nial manufacturing  was  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain."  These  outrageous  sentiments  (the 
colonists  characterized  them  much  more  severely)  were  cher- 
ished in  the  time  of  the  glorious  Georges,  in  the  era  of  Walpole 
and  the  elder  Pitt. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  carry 
with  them  an  approval,  even  retrospectively,  of  this  course  to- 
ward the  colonies,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
old  policy  in  the  fundamental  idea  that  causes  him  in  1889  to 
suggest  that  Americans  produce  ^^  too  much  cloth  and  too  much 
iron,"  and  should  turn  their  labor  to  ^^  low-priced  cereals  and 
low-priced  cotton."  Are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  of  fre^  trade,  in  all  its  generalizations 
and  specifications,  is  fitted  exactly  to  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  British  hostility  to  American  protection  finds 
its  deep  foundation  in  the  fact  —  to  quote  the  old  phrases  — 
that  ^^  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,"  that  "  it  lessens  our  dependence  upon  Great  Britain," 
and  that  ^^it  interferes  with  profits  made  by  British  mer- 
chants"? 

Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  statement  of  great  frankness 
and  of  great  value.  Comparing  the  pursuits  in  the  United 
States  which  require  no  protection  with  tiiose  that  are  protected, 
he  says :  "  No  adversary  will,  I  think,  venture  upon  saying  that 
the  profits  are  larger  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  indus- 
tries." This  is  very  true,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  constant  objection  made  by  American  free- 
traders against  the  ^^  protected  industries,"  as  he  terms  them, 
is  that  the  profits  derived  from  them  are  illegitimately  large. 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  clearly  that  as  a  rule  this  is  not  true,  and 
he  at  once  discerns  the  reason.  He  says  ^^the  best  opinions 
seem  to  testify  that  in  your  protected  trades  profits  are  hard 
pressed  by  wages."     The  free-traders  of  America  try  by  every 
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cunning  device  to  hide  this  fact.  Its  admission  is  fatal  to  their 
cause.  Not  one  free-trade  organ  or  leader  among  them  all  dares 
to  take  his  position  beside  Mr.  Gladstone  and  plainly  tell  the 
truth  to  the  American  laborer.  Not  one  free-trade  organ  or 
leader  dares  frankly  to  say  to  the  great  body  of  American  work- 
men that  the  destruction  of  protection  inevitably  and  largely 
reduces  their  daily  wages.  I  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  tes- 
timony, at  once  accurate  and  acute.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
he  intends  it  to  be  applied  to  the  unprotected  manufacturer  in 
England  and  to  the  protected  manufacturer  in  America,  both 
producing  the  same  article.  His  logic  gives,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  truly,  as  large  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  England, 
selling  at  a  low  price,  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  America,  selling 
at  a  high  price,  —  the  difference  consisting  wholly  in  the  supe- 
rior wages  paid  to  the  American  mechanic. 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  free  trade  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  declaration  that  ^^  all  protection  is  morally  as  well 
as  economically  bad."  He  is  right  in  making  this  his  strongest 
ground  of  opposition,  if  protection  is  a  question  of  morals.  But 
his  assertion  leaves  him  in  an  attitude  of  personal  inconsistency. 
There  is  protection  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Indeed,  the  most 
palpable  and  effective  form  of  protection  is  in  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  public  money  to  a  line  of  steamers  that  could  not  be 
maintained  without  that  form  of  aid.  I  do  not  say  that  such 
aid  is  unwise  protection ;  least  of  all  do  I  say  it  is  immoral. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  often  proved  the  highest  com- 
mercial wisdom,  without  in  the  least  infringing  upon  the  domain 
of  morals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  commits  himself  to  the 
principle  that "  all  protection  is  morally  bad."  If  this  has  been 
his  belief  ever  since  he  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  his 
conscience  must  have  received  many  and  severe  wounds  as  ses- 
sion after  session,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  carried 
through  Parliament  a  bounty  —  may  I  not  say  a  direct  protec- 
tion ?  —  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
a  line  of  steamers  running  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  —  a  protection  that  began  six  years  before  free  trade 
was  proclaimed  in  English  manufactures,  and  continued  nearly 
twenty  years  after.     In  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years 
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an  aggregate  of  many  millions  of  dollars  was  paid  out  to  pro- 
tect the  English  line  against  all  competition. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  sum  was  paid  for  carrying  the 
Anglo-American  mails,  but  that  argument  will  not  avail  a  free- 
trader, because  steamers  of  other  nationalities  stood  ready  to 
carry  the  mails  at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  Nay,  a  few  years  ago, 
possibly  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier  of  England,  public 
bids  were  asked  to  carry  the  Anglo-Indian  mails.  A  French 
line  offered  a  lower  bid  than  any  English  line,  but  the  English 
government  disregarded  the  French  bid  and  gave  the  contract 
to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line,  owned  by  a  well-known 
English  company.  Still  later,  the  German  Lloyd  Company 
contracted  to  carry  the  Anglo-American  mails  cheaper  than 
any  English  line  offered,  and  the  German  company  actually  be- 
gan to  perform  the  duty.  But  Englishmen  did  not  want  that 
kind  of  free  trade,  and  they  broke  their  contract  with  the  Ger- 
man line,  and  again  gave  protection  to  the  English  ships.  Does 
not  this  justify  the  opinion  that  the  English  policy  of  free  trade 
is  urged  where  England  can  hold  the  field  against  rivals,  and 
that  when  competition  leaves  her  behind  she  repudiates  free 
trade  and  substitutes  the  most  pronounced  form  of  protection? 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  immorality  of  protec- 
tion apply  only  to  protection  on  land,  or  is  supremacy  on  the 
sea  so  important  to  British  interests  that  it  is  better  to  throw 
morals  to  the  wind  and  resort  to  whatever  degree  of  protection 
maybe  necessary  to  secure  the  lead  to  English  ships?  The 
doctrine  of  improving  harbors  in  the  United  States  by  the  na- 
tional government  was  for  many  years  severely  contested,  the 
strict-construction  party  maintaining  that  it  must  be  confined 
to  harbors  on  the  sea-coast  at  points  where  foreign  commerce 
reaches  the  country.  During  one  of  the  many  discussions  over 
this  narrow  construction,  an  Ohio  member  of  Congress  declared 
that  he  ^*  could  not  think  much  of  a  Constitution  that  would  not 
stand  being  dipped  in  fresh  water  as  well  as  salt."  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  code  of  morals  on  this  question  of  protection 
will  not  secure  much  respect  in  other  countries  so  long  as  it 
spoils  in  salt  water. 

It  will  not  escape  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  observation  that 
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British  interests  in  navigation  flourish  with  less  rivalry  and 
have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  ask  his  candid  admission 
that  it  is  the  one  interest  which  England  has  protected  steadily 
and  determinedly,  regardless  of  consistency  and  regardless  of 
expense.  Nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  fail  to  note  that  navigation 
is  the  weakest  of  the  great  interests  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  which  the  national  government  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  protect.  If  since  the  Civil  War  the  United 
States  had  spent  in  protecting  her  shipping  merely  the  annual 
interest  on  the  great  sum  which  England  has  expended  to  pro- 
tect her  ocean  traffic,  American  fleets  would  now  be  rivaling 
the  fleets  of  England,  as  they  rivaled  them  before  the  war,  on 
every  sea  where  the  prospect  of  commercial  gain  invites  the 
American  flag. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  establish 
commercial  lines  of  American  ships  is  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  zealous  efforts  made  to  extend  lines  of  railway  inside  the* 
country,  even  to  the  point  of  anticipating  the  real  needs  of  many 
sections.  If  all  the  advances  to  railway  companies,  together 
with  the  outi*ight  gifts  by  towns,  cities,  counties,  states,  and  na- 
tion be  added  together,  the  money  value  would  not  fall  short  of 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  No  effort  seems  too  great  for 
our  people  when  the  interior  of  the  country  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  seaboard.  But  when  the  suggestion  is  made  to  con- 
nect our  seaboard  with  commercial  cities  of  other  countries  by 
lines  of  steamships,  the  public  mind  is  at  once  disturbed  by  the 
cry  of  "  subsidy."  We  really  feel  as  much  afraid  of  protection 
at  sea  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  protection  on  land.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  American  Congress  and  the  English  Parliament  on 
this  subject  are  precisely  reversed.  England  has  never  been 
affrighted  by  the  word  subsidy,  and,  while  we  have  stood  still 
in  impotent  fear,  she  has  taken  possession  of  the  seas  by  the 
judicious,  and  even  the  lavish,  interposition  of  pecuniary  aid. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  interest  on  the  amount  which  Eng- 
land has  paid  for  this  object  since  she  began  it  with  great  en- 
ergy, fifty  years  ago,  would  give  all  the  stimulus  needed  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  'our  commerce.     Let  it  be  added  that  if  the 
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government  of  the  United  States  will  for  twenty  years  to  come 
give  merely  the  interest  upon  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  on  the  amount  which  has  been  a  free  gift  to  raikoads, 
every  steam  line  needed  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Gulf  will  spring  into  existence  within  two  years  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  It  is  but  a  few  years  sinc«  Congress  twice 
refused  to  give  even  $125,000  per  annum  to  secure  an  admir- 
able line  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  the  four  largest  ports 
of  Brazil.  And  the  sum  of  $125,000  is  but  the  interest  upon 
the  interest  of  the  interest,  at  five  per  cent.,  of  the  gross  amount 
freely  given  to  the  construction  of  railroads  within  the  Union. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  lost  all  prestige  on  the  sea  ? 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  of  extending  our  foreign  com- 
merce by  aiding  steamship  lines  with  a  small  sum,  just  as  we 
have  aided  internal  commerce  on  railroads  with  a  vast  sum, 
originates  with  the  American  free-trader.  Mr.  Gladstone  can- 
not fail  to  see  how  advantageous  the  success  of  this  free-trade 
effort  in  the  United  States  must  prove  to  Great  Britain.  The 
steady  argument  of  the  free-trader  is  that,  if  the  steamship 
lines  were  established,  we  could  not  increase  our  trade  because 
we  produce  under  our  protective  tariff  nothing  that  can  com- 
pete in  neutral  markets  with  articles  of  the  like  kind  from  Eng^ 
land.  How  then  can  the  free-trader  explain  the  fact  that  a 
long  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  find 
ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada  ?  The  Canadian  tariff  is  the 
same  upon  English  and  American  goods. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  protection  immoral,  he  defines  its 
specific  offense  as  "  robbery."  To  have  been  fully  equal  to  the 
American  standard  of  free-trade  vituperation,  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  denounced  our  manufacturers  as  '^  Robber  Barons." 
This  is  the  current  phrase  with  a  class  who  are  perhaps  more 
noisy  than  numerous.  The  intention  of  the  phrase  is  to  create 
popular  prejudice  against  American  manufacturers  as  growing 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  This  accusation  is  so  per- 
sistently repeated  that  its  authors  evidently  regard  it  as  im- 
portant to  their  cause.  It  may  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  be  told  that  out  of  the  fifty  largest  fortunes  in  the  United 
States,  —  those  that  have  arrested  public  attention  within  the 
last  ten  years,  —  certainly  not  more  than  one  haa  been  derived 
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from  protected  manufactariog ;  and  this  was  amassed  by  a  gen- 
tlemen of  the  same  Scotch  blood  with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
The  forty-nine  other  fortunes  were  acquired  from  railway  and 
telegraph  investments,  from  real  estate  investments,  from  the 
import  and  sale  of  foreign  goods,  from  banking,  from  specula- 
tions in  the  stock  markets,  from  fortunate  mining  investments, 
from  patented  inventions,  and  more  than  one  from  proprietary 
medicines. 

It  is  safe  to  go  even  farther  and  state  that,  in  the  one  hun- 
dred largest  fortunes  that  have  been  viewed  as  such  in  the  past 
ten  years,  not  five  have  been  derived  from  the  profits  of  pro- 
tected manufactures.  Their  origin  will  be  found  in  the  fields 
of  investment  already  referred  to.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  the 
evil  effect  of  large  fortunes  is  exaggerated.  Fortunes  rapidly 
change.  With  us  wealth  seldom  lasts  beyond  two  generations. 
There  is  but  one  family  in  the  United  States  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing large  wealth  for  four  consecutive  generations.  When 
Mr.  Jefferson  struck  the  blow  that  broke  down  the  right  of 
primogeniture  and  destroyed  the  privilege  of  entail,  he  swept 
away  the  only  ground  upon  which  wealth  can  be  secured  to  one 
family  for  a  long  period.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  heirs 
in  successive  generations,  the  rightful  assertion  of  equality 
among  children  of  the  same  parents,  the  ready  destruction  of 
wills  that  depart  too  far  from  this  principle  of  right,  and,  above 
all,  the  uncertainty  and  the  accidents  of  investment,  scatter  for- 
tunes to  the  wind  and  give  to  them  all  the  uncertainty  that  be- 
tides human  existence. 

In  no  event  can  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  protective  policy.  Protection  has  proved  a  dis- 
tributor of  great  sums  of  money ;  not  an  agency  for  amassing  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  records  of  our  savings-banks  and 
building  associations  can  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment. The  benefit  of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men 
who  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The  auspi- 
cious and  momentous  result  is  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  comfort  been  enjoyed,  education  acquired,  and 
independence  secured  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
population  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

James  6.  Blaine. 
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A  LABOE  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  November  15,  at  the  Mansion-honse 
of  the  City  of  London  branch  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Heury  Isaacs).  There  were  present  — 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery  (president  of  the  league),  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
Earl  of  Camaryon,  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Lord  Brassey,  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  M.  P.,  Sir 
John  Colomb,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Kimber,  M.  P.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Loring,  Mr.  H.  O.  Ar- 
nold-Forster,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Arthur,  M.  P.,  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  Mr.  F. 
Faithful!  Begg,  Mr.  C.  Freeman  Murray  (secretary).  Colonel  Howard  Vin- 
cent, M.  P.,  Mr.  O.  V.  Morgan,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  Mr.  S.  V. 
Morgan,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Mr.  W.  Grarland  Soper,  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
Sir  Grerald  Graham,  Lieutenant-General  J.  T.  Murray,  Mr.  C.  Washington 
Eves,  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Daw,  the  Rey.  W.  Rogers,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  Lieutenant-General  Laurie,  and  others. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  it  was  his  duty, 
and  would  always  be  his  pleasure,  to  assist  in  anything  which  could  promote 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  great  city  and  of  this  country,  and  it  was 
because  he  believed  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  be  largely 
aided  by  Imperial  Federation  that  he  was  there  that  afternoon.  (Hear, 
hear.)  From  his  own  personal  knowledge  he  could  say  that  it  would  be  no 
longer  safe  for  this  country  to  rely  upon  receiving  permanently  the  food 
supply  which  had  hitherto  reached  us  from  continental  nations.  Germany, 
which  used  to  supply  us  with  cattle,  was  now  importing  cattle  from  this 
country.  Whither,  then,  could  we  look  for  this  supply  with  such  security 
as  to  our  colonies,  especially  to  Canada  ?  And  how  important  was  it  that 
we  should  be  linked  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  colonies.  (Cheers.) 
It  was,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  the  best  interests  of  this  country  and  of 
the  colonies  would  be  served  by  this  great  league  that  he  begged  to  move 
the  first  resolution:  ''That  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  London  is  in- 
vited to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  City  of  London  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League,  and  that  their  support  by  membership  and  sub- 
scriptions is  strongly  reconmiended." 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said,  — 

My  Lord  Mayor,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  constitution  of  a  branch  of 
the  Imperial  Federation  League  does  not  come,  in  my  opinion,  one  moment 
too  early.  This  is  not  a  question  of  poetry  or  of  imagination.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  solid  fact,  and  if  there  b  a  fact  to  the  establishment  of  which,  in 
these  days  of  skepticism,  we  can  point  with  confidence,  it  is  this,  that  trade 
foUows  the  flag.     (Cheers.)    And  the  first  task  of  any  Imperial  Federation 
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or  of  any  national  federation  most  be  to  preserve  and  maintain  that  flag. 
I  introduce  the  word  <*  Imperial "  there,  and  I  do  so  designedly.  The  word 
**  Imperial "  is  not  altogether  popular  in  our  colonies.  The  word  **  Impe- 
rial "  to  us  is  an  adjective  that  represents  the  British  Empire  ;  but  in  the 
colonies  it  represents  something  very  different ;  it  represents  Imperial  red 
tape  (cheers  and  laughter),  it  represents  constant  Imperial  intrusiveness,  it 
represents  Imperial  bureaucracy,  it  represents  the  Imperial  foot  being  put 
forward  and  being  hastily  drawn  back.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  The  word 
**  Imperial,"  therefore,  has  obtained  no  wide  vogue  in  our  colonies.  That 
has  always  stood  against  our  movement ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only 
other  adjective  which  we  can  employ  in  our  title  is  the  adjective  '*  national," 
and  if  we  were  to  call  ourselves  the  National  Federation  League,  or  the  Na- 
tional League  (laughter),  we  should  lose  a  considerable  body  of  our  sup- 
porters (laughter),  who  must  associate  that  title  with  domestic  rather  than 
imperial  or  colonial  politics.     (Laughter.) 

We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  feeling  that  it  was 
our  wish  to  discover  and  to  promote  ;  that  feeling  exists  everywhere.  We 
have  never  had  to  light  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  of  Imperial  federation ;  we 
have  only  had  to  breathe  on  burning  embers  and  feed  the  flame.  (Cheers.) 
We  have  seen  that  at  all  times  in  recent  years.  The  time  of  political  dead- 
ness  on  colonial  subjects  is  past.  We  saw  it  first  in  the  expedition  sent  by 
one  of  the  colonies  to  aid  us  in  our  straits  in  Africa.  (Cheers.)  fiut  we 
have  had  a  much  more  recent  instance  than  that.  Your  Eminence,  I  think, 
in  this  hall,  led  even  less  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  than  by  the  desire 
of  your  fellow-countrymen  (hear,  hear),  has  had  reason  of  late  to  investi- 
gate those  labor  struggles  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  ques- 
tions with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  are  in  process  of  fermentation  at  this 
very  moment.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  part  of  that  great  transaction  im- 
pressed your  Eminence  more  than  the  fact  that  spontaneous  and  immediate 
sympathy  came  from  the  Australian  fellow-workers  of  those  who  were  on 
strike  (cheers),  and  that,  whereas  the  contributions  of  our  American  fellow- 
eountrymen  living  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  comparatively  small  in 
amount,  those  that  came  from  Australia  seemed  almost  colossal  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case*  (Cheers.)  Therefore,  that  we  have 
a  federation  is  quite  true,  if  not  Imperial,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  ene- 
mies of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  can  afford  to  disregard  that  speaking  fact. 

Numbers  of  our  critics  have  said,  <*  Your  aspirations  are  all  very  well, 
but  mankind  does  not  fatten  on  aspirations,  and  we  should  be  greatly  grati- 
fied if  you  would  give  us  some  information  of  how  you  propose  to  carry 
your  aspirations  into  effect."  Now,  gentiemen,  we  have  always  resisted  any 
such  demand.  We  have  always  felt  there  were  g^reat  reasons  against  the 
adoption  of  any  specific  plan  by  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  public  opinion  moves 
in  England  towards  any  organic  change.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  next  place, 
we  have  had  to  face  the  fact  that  our  institutionsi  rooted  as  they  are  in  the 
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mutoms  and  the  traditioiis  of  the  past,  are  not  suited  for  any  sudden  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  had  to  consider 
the  natural  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  young  and  aspiring  governments  out- 
side these  islands  of  any  paternal  interference  from  within,  a  jealousy 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  keen  as  regards  the  suggestions  of  the  Im- 
perial government,  but  indefinitely  keener  when  they  came  to  be  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  private  association.  If  we  have  not  adopted  a  plan  it  is  not 
for  want  of  suggestions  from  without.  Many  of  those  who  hold  our  views 
are  wedded  to  particular  plans.  Some  have  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
House  of  Lords  colonial  representatives.  But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
that,  which  is  that  the  colonies  do  not  want  it.  Others  have  wished  to  intro- 
duce colonial  representatives  into  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  dou- 
ble objection  to  that.  In  the  first  place  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
want  it,  and  in  the  next  place  such  an  introduction  could  hardly  be  effected 
without,  to  some  extent,  affecting  the  local  autonomy  of  which  our  colonies 
are  so  justly  proud.  Further,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Privy  Council 
offers  the  medium  for  some  form  of  Imperial  federation.  But  the  Privy 
Council  is  a  body  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  inclusion  of  a  rep- 
resentative element,  and  it  would  require  as  much  remodelling  to  introduce 
a  really  representative  colonial  element  as  either  of  the  two  other  bodies  I 
have  mentioned.  A  fourth  party  had  thought  that  a  Zollverein  or  customs 
union,  by  which  we  should  be  guarded  by  a  protective  system  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  other  countries,  would  offer  the  best  method  of  consolidating 
the  Empire.  But  that  is  not  a  practical  way  of  consolidating  the  Empire. 
If  it  ever  becomes  practicable,  it  will  only  be  in  years  to  come.  The  doc- 
trines of  free  trade  are  far  too  deeply  rooted  in  this  country  to  leave  hope 
for  any  general  assent  to  such  proposals  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

In  spite  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
they  have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  I  confess  I  came  some 
time  ago,  as  to  the  practical  and  real  form  of  Imperial  federation.  I  have 
always  held  that  Imperial  federation  was  really  inaugurated  by  the  Colonial 
Conference  that  took  place  in  1887.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  often  that  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  praise  the  acts  of  her  majesty's  present  advisers,  but  I 
have  never  on  any  single  occasion  missed  an  opportunity  of  extolling  the  ac- 
tion which  they  took  in  summoning  that  conference.  (Cheers.)  And  I  can- 
not forget  that  it  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  and  that  the  head  of  the  deputation  which  waited  ujion  the 
government  on  the  subject  was  Lord  Brassey,  who  now  sits  beside  me. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  was  that  conference  ?  That  conference  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  most  eminent  men  available  in  the  colonies.  It  discussed 
all  the  questions  which  concerned  the  common  good  of  the  Empire  ;  and  it 
brought  forward  recommendations  on  all  those  questions.  If  that  was  not 
Imperial  Federation  I  do  not  know  what  is.  (Cheers.)  I  have  always  felt 
since  that  day  that  the  question  of  what  is  called  Imperial  or  national  feder- 
ation depended  upon  the  periodical  continuance  or  renewal  of  these  con- 
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ferenoes.  (Cheers.)  I  have  ventured  to  lay  that  view  before  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  and  they  cordially  concur  with  me  in  taking  it  up. 
They  are  prepared  to  limit  and  confine  their  exertions^  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  to  the  promoting  and  maintaining  and  stimulating  of  those  Impe- 
rial Conferences.  We  believe  that  in  that  respect  our  work  will  not  suffer. 
In  my  belief,  by  giving  it  a  practical  and  immediate  end  —  which  is  what 
the  British  mind  seeks  and  loves  —  it  will  enormously  gain  in  fertility  and 
activity.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Gentlemen,  we  know  what  the  inertness  of  governments  in  this  country 
is.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  or  the  last  government.  All  governments 
in  this  country  are  overworked,  and  they  need  some  stimulus  to  g^t  them  to 
undertake  any  new  work.  This  League,  at  any  rate,  will  have  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  government  to  see  that  these  conferences  are  constantly 
and  periodically  renewed.  (Cheers.)  It  will  have  to  maintain  and  promote 
the  sentiment  without  which  federation  is  an  idle  dream  ;  and  it  will,  fur- 
ther, have  to  take  care,  as  far  as  it  can,  that  the  conferences,  when  they  as- 
semble, do  not  separate  without  some  substantial  result.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
my  Lord,  there  are  several  necessary  conditions  connected  with  the  future  of 
these  conferences.  They  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  periodical  and  at  stated 
intervals.  (Cheers.)  In  the  next  place,  they  must  be  composed  of  the  best 
men  available  at  the  moment  (cheers),  and  therefore  the  government,  what- 
ever government  it  may  be,  of  this  country  at  the  time,  must  send  its  best 
men  to  represent  it  at  the  conference  (cheers),  and  must  invest  these  peri^ 
odical  congresses  with  all  the  authority  and  splendor  which  the  government 
of  this  country  can  give.  (Cheers.)  In  the  next  place  the  task  of  these 
conferences  will  not  be  the  production  of  statutes,  but  the  production  of 
recommendations.  You  may  say  that  a  congress  that  only  meets  to  report 
and  recommend  has  but  a  neutral  task  before  it.  I  think  that  those  who 
take  that  view  hold  a  very  inadequate  view  of  what  the  utterances  would  be 
of  a  conference  that  represents  a  quarter  of  the  human  race  (cheers),  and 
represents  the  immeasurable  opulence  and  power  that  have  been  garnered 
in  the  past  century  of  our  history.  If  we  have  the  conferences,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  discuss,  as  they  must  be  allowed  to  discuss,  all  topics  which  any 
parties  to  these  conferences  should  recommend  to  be  discussed,  if  we  have 
such  conferences  as  these,  I  do  not  fear  their  wanting  in  authority  or  in 
weight.  I  would  further  lay  this  consoling  unction  to  the  souls  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  schemes  in  their  pockets  for  immediately  carrying  out 
Imperial  Federations,  that  if  any  closer  scheme  of  federation  is  to  come 
about,  it  can  only  come  about  through  the  medium  of  such  a  conference  as 
I  have  sketched  out,  and  not  through  the  mediimi  of  any  private  organiza- 
tion. (Cheers.)  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  closer  scheme  comes 
out  of  these  conferences  and,  indeed,  if  these  conferences  themselves  are 
found  to  be  of  no  avail  and  come  to  nothing,  then  you  may  be  perfectly  cer- 
tain that,  whatever  your  views  may  be  or  your  exertions  may  be,  Imperial 
Federation  in  any  form  is  an  impossible  dream.     (Cheers.)     You  bring 
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ihe  question  to  the  touch  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  practical  scheme  as  I 
have  proposed.  And  the  topics  which  such  a  conference  may  discuss  are 
not  illusory  or  easily  to  be  discounted,  but  simple  and  practical  in  their  aim. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  one  here  imagines  that  what  the  hist  conference  did  in 
the  matter  of  Imperial  defense  b  to  be  accounted  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  made  not  for  to-day  but  all  time.  That  would  be  ignor- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  we  live.  We  might  as  well  say  we  have  a 
fortress,  designed  by  Vauban,  who  was  the  greatest  engineer  of  his  time, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  strengthen  our  outworks,  fiut  every  day,  every 
month,  every  year,  these  great  organizations  which  we  call  the  military  pow- 
ers of  Europe  are  producing  fresh  inventions  of  offense  and  defense,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  empire  with  the  risks  that  we  possess,  and  with  the 
liabilities  to  which  we  are  subject,  can  afford  to  repose  on  one  confidence 
with  regard  to  our  external  means  of  defense.     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  take  again  the  question  of  postage  and  telegraphs,  which  has  been  taken 
up  by  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  in  an  admirably  energetic 
manner.  I  believe  federation  cannot  do  more  to  bind  the  empire  together 
than  cheap  posts  and  efficient  telegraphs,  and  we  are  far  from  possessing  that 
at  present.  We  must  look  to  the  government  to  stimulate  the  Postmaster- 
Greneral,  who  wants  but  little  stimulus,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  alike  in  every  government,  wants  a  tremendous  amount  of  stimulating 
to  give  us  what  we  want  in  that  respect.  I  for  one  should  not  limit  the  task 
of  such  conferences  to  broad  practical  questions  such  as  I  have  suggested. 
I  believe  that  in  the  time  to  come,  while  we  have  been  a  model  for  the  leg- 
islatures and  constitutions  of  many  countries,  we  in  future  will  have  to  learn 
mdre  from  our  children  than  our  children  can  learn  from  us.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  great  social  problems,  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  immedi- 
ately, and  of  which  many  of  our  colonies  have  had  great  knowledge  and 
some  experience.  They  have  legislated  in  that  direction  and  we  have  not, 
and  I  believe  the  task  of  the  government  of  the  day,  whether  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  in  India,  or  in  Australia,  will  be  enormously  strengthened  in  dealing 
with  these  great  social  questions,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  carry  with 
them  the  weight  of  such  a  conference. 

When  you  look  at  the  map,  and  see  that  part  which  is  colored  to  apper- 
tain to  Great  Britain,  you  will  see  what  an  enormous  range  of  countries  is 
nnited  by  such  conferences  as  I  have  suggested,  and  the  important  part  they 
must  play  in  future  civilization  and  the  governance  of  mankind.  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  illusory  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  be  self- 
sufficing  or  almost  self-sufficing,  not,  perhaps,  commercially  speaking,  but 
with  regard  to  our  foreign  and  external  policy,  and  when  we  may  see  in 
what  we  are  proposing  a  pledgee  of  peace  and  prosperity  not  merely  for  our 
race,  but  for  all  mankind.     (Cheers.) 

After  aU,  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  future  of  civilization  rests  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  (Cheers.)  No  race,  no  nation  of  old  times,  whether  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans  have  any  such  record  as  ours,  and  none  have  ap- 
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proached  our  possibilities.  I  have  said  that  the  idea  was  not  new.  We  have 
a  sort  of  instance  in  the  Amphictyonio  council  of  early  Greek  times  which 
was  a  sacred  council  rather  to  consider  the  questions  of  race  than  to  consider 
questions  of  politics.  It  was  the  bond  of  race,  the  union  of  race  ;  and  the 
great  historian  of  the  Greek  nation  has  eloquently  said  how  different  might 
have  been  the  results  to  Greece  had  the  Amphictyonic  council,  instead  of 
driveling  away  into  a  sort  of  sacred  conclave,  become  in  reality  a  common 
council  such  as  I  have  foreshadowed  for  the  race  at  large.  (Cheers.)  I 
have  a  passage  in  my  pocket  from  Mr.  Grote,  who,  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, says  :  — 

"  In  such  special  moments  it  shines  with  a  transient  light  which  affords 
a  partial  pretense  for  the  imposing  title  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero,  *  Com- 
mune GreciflB  concilium '  ;  but  we  should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian 
history  if -we  regarded  it  as  a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or  habitu- 
ally obeyed.  Had  there  existed  any  such  '  commune  concilium '  of  tolera- 
ble wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  had  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind 
been  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later  Grecian 
history  would  probably  have  been  altered ;  the  Macedonian  kings  would 
have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbors,  borrowing  civilization  from 
Greece,  and  expending  their  military  energies  upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians ; 
while  united  Hellas  might  even  have  maintained  her  own  territory  against 
the  conquering  legions  of  Rome." 

My  Lord,  citation  from  classical  history  b,  I  am  afraid,  always  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  commercial  mind  (laughter)  ;  but  the  commercial 
mind,  however  limited  and  however  practical  its  scope  may  be  —  and  in 
these  days  it  cannot  be  either  very  limited  or  very  practical  —  is  not  abof  e 
learning  from  the  history  or  misfortunes  of  so  great  a  race  as  the  Greeks. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe,  my  Lord  Mayor,  by  your  meeting  to-day,  and  by 
your  wise  presidency,  and  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  your  attendance, 
may  help  to  have  inaugurated  a  movement,  and  to  seal  a  new  departure, 
which,  if  followed  up  with  patriotic  faith  and  patriotic  instincts,  may  be  of 
immeasurable  importance,  not  merely  to  the  future  of  our  race,  but  to  the 
future  of  the  universe  at  larg^.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Cardinal  Manning,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  that  there  had  at 
one  time  been  a  doctrine  held  in  certain  quarters  that  the  sooner  the  colo- 
nies separated  themselves  from  the  mother-country  the  better  for  both.  He 
rejoiced  to  know  both  from  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken  and  from 
the  noble  earl  (Carnarvon)  who  sat  beside  him,  representing  both  political 
parties,  that  in  the  last  few  years  a  more  vigorous,  a  wiser,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  useful  body  of  men  had  arisen,  restoring  to  our  policy  that 
which  belonged  to  our  forefathers,  and  that  which  had  been  ripened  in  our 
time  —  he  meant  the  resolution  that  the  expansion  of  England  should  never 
go  back.  (Cheers.)  The  maxim  of  the  Roman  Empire  was,  **  Rome  never 
recedes,"  and  England,  too,  he  hoped,  would  never  recede,  but  hold  that 
which  she  had  gained  by  indissoluble  bonds.     (Hear,  hear.)    His  duty  was 
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to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  London  to  support  the  hranoh  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  Leag^  which  had  been  established  in  their  midst.  There  were 
many  reasons,  it  seemed  to  him,  why,  above  all  men,  the  citizens  of  London 
were  bomid  to  support  the  league.  He  eould  not  forget  that  next  to  the  leg- 
islature of  England  there  vras  no  institution,  and  certainly  no  municipality, 
that  had  ever  done  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  England  as 
the  City  of  London,  and  what  the  city  had  done  in  the  past  she  was  bound 
to  continue  to  do  for  the  empire.  There  was  a  time  when  the  City  of  Lon- 
don was  the  stronghold  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  when  it  was  the 
refuge  and  the  strength  of  the  loyalty  of  England.  (Cheers.)  There  was 
no  other  body  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  empire  except  the  legisla- 
ture, and  it  was  fitting  that  the  citizens  should  now  come  forward  in  defense 
of  the  principles  so  accurately  defined  by  Lord  Rosebery.     (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Sir  R.  N.  Fowler  moved  the  next  resolution :  — 

''  That,  bearing  in  mind  the  complete  success  which  attended  the  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  self-governing  communities  of  the  empire  at  the 
invitation  of  her  majesty's  government  in  the  year  1887,  and  the  opinion  so 
frequently  expressed  by  those  representatives  that  a  series  of  such  gather- 
ings would  greatly  tend  to  the  consolidation  and  welfare  of  the  empire  at 
large,  this  meeting  desires  to  convey  to  her  majesty's  government  its  opin- 
ion that  it  is  undesirable  that  any  long  intervfd  should  elapse  before  a  sec- 
ond conference  is  summoned,  and  that,  subject  to  public  convenience,  an  in- 
vitation should  be  issued  by  her  majesty's  goverment  at  an  early  date."  He 
said  that,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  was  present  a  noble  lord  who  might  be 
called  the  Nestor  of  colonial  politics,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  part  in  that 
great  measure  which  had  led  to  the  establbhment  of  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada,  he  would  best  mark  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  resolution 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  propose  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  his  noble 
friend.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  gladly  arose  to  second  the  resolution  which  had 
been  read.  He  agreed  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  conferences  should  be 
summoned  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  Lnperial  Federation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  that  they  claimed  and  desired  was  that  the  question 
which  was  excluded  at  the  last  conference  formally  and  deliberately,  and  no 
doubt  wisely  excluded,  considering  it  was  the  first  conference,  should  not  be 
excluded  in  the  future.  (Cheers.)  There  were  very  many  questions  for 
which  such  a  conference  could  be  called  —  questions  of  defense,  questions 
of  telegraphic  communication,  questions  of  a  much  better  postal  rate,  which 
he  longed  and  desired  to  see  carried,  alike  for  private  and  commercial  inter- 
ests. (Cheers.)  They  might  depend  upon  this,  that  on  the  next  occasion 
of  the  conference,  if  the  topic  of  federation  was  not  excluded,  federation 
would  come  to  the  front.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  the  league  had  always 
acted  wisely  in  formulating  no  form  of  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would 
have  been  yery  difficult  to  do  so.    He  held  further  this  opinion  —  that  it 
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was  far  better  that  that  scheme,  whenever  it  arose,  should  take  its  initiative 
from  the  great  colonies  rather  than  from  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was, 
and  he  always  had  been,  a  strong  believer  in  free  discussion  amongst  all 
people  who  speak  the  British  tongue  (cheers),  and  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  in  this  great  question  of  federation  no  insurmountable  diCBculties 
that  English  statesmen  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  might  not 
easily  achieve.  (Cheers.)  There  was  a  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  these 
happy  and  peaceful  regions  being  involved  in  war  with  which  they  had  no 
concern,  which  sprang  out  of  the  politics  and  the  accursed  rivali*y  of  the 
European  states.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  that  fear  was  greatly  overstrained 
(cheers),  and  he  was  confident  thiit  further  discussion  would  go  very  far  to 
remove  such  apprehensions.  (Cheers.)  There  was  abo  the  fear  in  this 
country  that  federation  was  mixed  up  with  political  parties  and  contro- 
verted questions.  He  thought  that  fear  was  absolutely  delusive  (cheers), 
and  he  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  list  of  the  council  of 
that  league  would  see  that  it  represented  men  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinions.  (Cheers.)  Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  had  been  announced 
that  some  corresponding  movement  was  being  taken  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies. It  was  there  not  imperial  but  inter-colonial  federation,  and  he  for  one 
had  for  many  years  been  convinced  that  inter-colonial  federation  was  the 
first  and  the  natural,  if  it  were  not  the  best  and  the  indispensable,  condition 
to  imperial  federation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  the  Federation  League 
would  continue  to  watch  the  progress  of  that  inter-colonial  federation  with 
interest  and  deep  satisfaction,  because  he  believed  that  the  outcome  of  it 
would  be  to  make  states  already  great,  a  much  greater  and  more  magnifi- 
cent dominion  —  another  home  of  the  British  race  and  another  support  to 
the  old  mother- country.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  of  Canada,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  in  support- 
ing the  resolution,  said  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  traveled  round  the  great 
circumference  of  the  British  empire  and  in  each  of  our  colonies  had  spoken 
about  and  discussed  the  g^at  ends  which  they  had  in  view,  it  was  but  natu- 
ral that  he  should  lay  before  the  great  centre  of*  that  empire  some  of  the 
results  of  his  travels.  It  was  in  London  that  the  heart  of  the  world  was 
beating,  where  the  great  movements  of  commerce,  finance,  politics,  and  lit- 
erature were  initiated,  or  from  which  they  were  directed  ;  but,  overwhelm- 
ing as  was  the  impression  which  London  left  upon  the  mind,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  even  London,  with  all  its  concentrated  wealth  and  energy  and  pop- 
ulation, gave  so  striking  a  conception  of  our  national  greatness  as  when  one 
projected  himself  into  those  enormous  areas  which  were  the  outer  limits  of 
the  empire.  He  pointed  out  that  a  week  barely  sufBced  for  an  express  train 
to  cross  the  breadth  of  Canada  ;  that  from  end  to  end  of  New  Zealand  was 
nearly  1,000  miles,  and  that  a  continuous  line  of  rail  for  2,000  miles  only 
belted  a  small  comer  in  Australia.  He  contended  that  every  argument 
which  made  imperial  federation  seem  important  in  the  colonies  was  equally 
mighty  here.  If  the  fundamental  thought  at  the  basis  of  their  federation 
idea  had  no  meaning  of  force  here^  it  had  no  meaning  of  force  anywhere. 
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There  were  three  or  four  great  aspects  from  which  the  idea  of  national  unity 
might  be  regarded  —  yiz.,  the  political,  financial,  the  military  or  defensive, 
and  the  commercial ;  but  if  they  studied  the  question  thoroughly  they  would 
find  that  these  inevitably  ran  into  each  other.  Speaking  as  he  was  in  the 
greatest  money-lending  city  of  the  greatest  money-lending  nation  of  the 
world,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  he  first  pointed  out  to  the 
meeting  the  enormous  financial  interests  which  were  affected  by  this  ques- 
tion. He  referred  to  statistics  to  show  that  the  Australasian  colonies  to-day 
had  obtained  in  loans  and  investments  not  far  short  of  £300,000,000  ster- 
ling from  Britain,  and  he  thou^t  he  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  most 
of  that  came  from  the  City  of  London.  Therefore  he  said  to  that  city  au- 
dience that  they  had  an  enormous  stake  in  the  colonies  —  an  enormous  in- 
terest in  their  future.  Mr.  Parkin  gave  a  similar  illustration  in  connection 
with  Canada,  and  added  that,  for  such  a  money-lending  people  as  this  was, 
the  connection  with  countries  having  the  widest  range  of  undeveloped 
resources  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  object  of  the  Federation 
League  was  to  secure  such  political  organization,  and  to  provide  that  security, 
and  he  thou^t  there  was  no  place  where  the  league  had  so  good  a  right  to 
appeal  for  sympathy  and  support  as  there  in  London,  where  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  so  greatly  concentrated.     (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried.  —  The  Times,  Friday^  Nweniber 
2a,  1889. 

This  meeting  was  of  an  important,  influential,  and  representative  charac- 
ter. It  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  idea  of  imperial  federation  has  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  has  even  struck  its  roots 
in  the  not  too  imaginative  soil  of  the  City  of  London.  The  topics  enlarged 
upon  by  the  several  speakers  —  by  the  Lord  Mayor  as  representing  the  City 
of  London  and  its  commercial  interests,  by  Lord  Rosebery  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  by  Cardinal  Manning  as  a  trusted  in- 
terpreter of  industrial  sentiment  and  aspiration,  by  Lord  Carnarvon  as  the 
statesman  under  whose  auspices  the  federation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
was  accomplished,  by  Mr.  Parkin,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  league 
and  its  objects,  has  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  empire 
—  were  such  as  provoke  little  controversy,  and  represent  the  conmion  aim 
and  aspiration  of  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  All  this  is  eminently  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  it  does  not  go  very  far.  Between  holding  meetings  in  favor 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  Imperial  Federation  and  bringing  Imperial  Federa- 
tion about  in  any  concrete  and  practical  form  the  distance  is  immense.  We 
find  it  difiBcult  to  repress  an  uneasy  misgiving  that  the  advocates  of  Impe- 
rial Federation  in  this  country  are  a  little  disposed  to  force  the  pace.  They 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  empire  at  large  —  perhaps  as  great  a 
service  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  render  in  existing  circumstances  —  by 
showing  that  the  impulses  throughout  the  empire  which  now  make  for  con- 
centration and  onion  are  so  immeasurably  more  potent  than  those  feeble  and 
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scattered  tendencies  towards  disraption  which  occasionally  display  them- 
selves, that  the  latter  may  hy  comparison  he  regarded  as  une  quantity  negih- 
geable.  They  have  gathered  into  a  focus  this  converging  sentiment  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  shown  how  powerful  it  is.  But  heyond  this  it  is 
difficulty  and  perhaps  at  present  it  is  hardly  expedient,  to  go.  It  is  enough 
for  the  present  to  have  shown  that  all  parts  of  the  Empire  desire  to  come 
closer  together.  In  what  practical  form  their  approximation  and  confedera- 
tion can  he  accomplished  is  a  question  for  future  generations.  The  Impe- 
rial Federation  League  acknowledges  this  hy  declining,  wisely  enough,  to 
formulate  a  definite  scheme  or  plan.  But  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  every 
one  desires  the  end  while  no  one  is  as  yet  prepared  to  devise  the  means, 
there  is  little  ground  for  practical  agitation  and  much  occasion  for  quietness, 
confidence,  and  patience. 

The  arguments  advanced  yesterday  in  favor  of  Imperial  Federation  are 
cogent  enough  in  themselves,  hut  they  suffer  under  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing rather  too  much  in  the  air.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite  scheme,  and  of 
a  definite  impulse  towards  the  formulation  of  a  scheme,  they  lack  substance 
and  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  league  is 
wise  in  declining  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme.  The  great  self-governing 
communities  which  constitute  the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas  are  in- 
tensely sensitive  to  anything  which  looks  like  dictation.  They  would  even 
resent  a  premature  disposition  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  federa^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country.  For  this  reason  Lord  Carnarvon  is 
no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  scheme,  when- 
ever it  arose,  should  take  its  initiative  from  the  great  colonies  rather  than 
from  ourselves.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  all  that  the  League  can  profit- 
ably and  prudently  do  is  to  foster  an  active  sentiment  in  favor  of  Imperial 
Federation  in  the  mother-country  and  wait  for  a  further  impulse  to  come 
from  the  colonies  themselves.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  that 
impulse  comes  in  a  definite  and  practical  shape.  As  a  sentiment  it  exists 
already,  and  no  man  with  a  spark  of  patriotic  feeling  would  wish  to  abate 
such  a  sentiment  or  to  discourage  its  g^wth.  But  its  growth  in  the  end 
will  probably  be  all  the  stronger,  and  its  roots  will  strike  the  more  deeply, 
if  it  is  not  prematurely  forced.  Great  and  durable  political  institutions, 
such  as  a  federation  of  the  British  Empire  should  be,  and  must  be  if  it  ever 
comes  about,  are  not  the  work  of  a  day.  They  are  the  slow  growth  of 
time,  circumstance,  opportunity,  and  the  converging  sentiments  of  vast  and 
varied  conmiunities  of  mankind.  All  that  we  can  profitably  do  is  to  remove 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  might  impede  their  evolution,  and  wait  par 
tiently  for  the  result.  Already  something  has  been  done  in  this  sense. 
Questions  of  defense  have  been  debated  and  measures  have  been  concerted 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  Australian  colonies  through  the  agency 
of  the  last  Colonial  Conference.  As  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
fruitful  field  for  further  concerted  action  in  the  domain  of  the  Post  Office. 
If  we  cannot  even  establish  a  common  postal  and  telegraphic  system  at 
moderate  rates  for  the  British  Empire,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  we  are  still  a 
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ferj  long  way  from  Imperial  Federation  in  any  practical  and  working 
sense.  Lord  Rosebery  seemed  to  think  that  an  impulse  in  this  direction 
might  be  given  by  the  goyemment  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Certainly  it  might,  but  such  an  impulse  would 
not  in  itself  be  sufficient.  A  corresponding  and  simultaneous  impulse  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  postal  and  financial  authorities  of  the  great  self- 
governing  colonies.  Cheap  postage  means  that  the  Exchequer  bears  any 
loss  that  is  entailed  —  that  is,  that  the  community  at  large  consents  to  pay 
taxes  in  order  that  letters  may  be  conveyed  at  a  low  rate  of  charge.  The 
people  of  this  country  might  be  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  this  common 
burden,  but  they  would  expect  at  least  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  should 
also  bear  their  due  proportion.  It  is  a  question  in  fact  of  give  and  take, 
and  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  all  give  and  no  take. 

These  are  the  comparatively  modest  ways  in  which  the  common  and  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  the  further  political  concentration  of  the  British  Em- 
pire can  alone  take  practical  shape  at  present.  Lord  Rosebery  would  sup- 
plement them  and  extend  their  scope  by  urging  upon  the  government  to 
summon  a  second  Colonial  Conference  ;  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was 
carried  at  yesterday's  meeting.  We  doubt  if  the  time  is  ripe  as  yet  for  such 
a  gathering.  It  is  only  two  years  since  the  last  conference  sat,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  expedient  that  such  a  body  should  be  summoned  too  frequently 
for  the  discussion  of  subordinate  questions  and  questions  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  question  of  Federation,  as  such,  was  very  properly  excluded  from 
the  debates  of  the  last  conference.  If  it  is  not  excluded  at  the  next  con- 
ference, it  will,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  said,  come  to  the  front,  and  in  that  case, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  conference  is  shortly  summoned,  it  vnll,  in  our 
judgment,  be  brought  prenmturely  to  the  front.  At  present  the  great  self- 
goyeming  colonies  at  the  antipodes  seem  to  be  tending  in  the  direction  of 
intercolonial  federation.  That  is  a  question  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  once  se- 
riously raised,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  precedence  of  Imperial 
Federation.  We  must  wait,  therefore,  to  see  the  result  of  the  present 
movement  towards  intercolonial  federation  in  Australasia  before  we  can 
prudently  or  profitably  take  any  further  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
Federation.  Besides,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  pointed  out  yesterday  and  as  we 
have  ourselves  urged  more  than  once,  the  further  initiative  ought  to  come 
from  the  colonies.  It  cannot  with  advantage  come  from  the  mother-coun- 
try. We  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  done  all  we  can  and  all  we 
ought  in  the  matter  if  we  show  to  all  the  world  that  in  the  eyes  of  every 
patriotic  Englishman  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  is  no  mere  abstraction,  but 
a  real,  ultimate,  and  indisputable  fact.  It  is  from  sentiments  of  this  order, 
diligently  cultivated  at  home  and  cordially  reciprocated  from  the  colonies, 
that  the  movement  towards  Imperial  Federation  can  alone  take  body,  shape, 
and  consistency,  and  the  Imperial  Federation  League  is  the  natural  guardian 
and  exponent  of  these  sentiments.  But  it  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  produce  and  exhibit  practical  results.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  — 
Th€  Times,  Saturday,  November  16, 1889. 
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The  Critics  of  the  Prayer  Cure. 

Faith  Heaung  and  Kindred  Phenomena.     By  Rev.  J.  M.  Bucklet, 

D.  D.     "  Century,"  June,  1886,  and  March,  1887. 
Faith  Healing.     A  lecture  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  late  of  the  Princeton 

Theological  Seminary. 
Faith  Cures.    An  address  before  the  Baptist  Congress,  November,  1886, 

by  Prof.  W.  H.  Whitsitt  of  the  Sputhem  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Prayer  ror  the  Sick,  etc.,  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  "  Contemporary 

Review,"  June  and  October,  1872. 

If  called  to  choose  between  a  faith  which  tends  to  fanaticism,  and  a 
reason  which  tends  to  rationalism,  we  mast  frankly  give  our  vote  for  the 
former.  And  in  a  time  when  the  school  of  unbelief  has  such  an  efficient  and 
respectable  faculty  we  cannot  quite  nnderstand  why  eminent  confessors  of 
the  faith  need  enter  the  lists  side  by  side  with  notable  impugners  of  the 
faith  to  do  battle  against  certain  humble  Christians  who  hold  that  God  re- 
covers the  sick  by  purely  divine  means.  That  He  did  so  once  is  so  truly  an 
article  of  the  Christian  creed  that  it  is  counted  infidelity  to  deny  it ;  that  He 
does  so  now  is,  by  some,  considered  such  scandalous  fanaticism  that  they  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  weapons  of  infidelity  in  order  to  put  down  the  delusion. 
**  The  age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  vociferates  a 
teacher  of  teachers  from  the  platform  of  Tremont  Temple,  a  remark  which 
would  be  startlingly  bold  but  for  the  fact  that  there  are  others  who  are 
willing  to  go  so  much  farther  and  protest  that  there  never  was  an  age  of 
miracles.  Skeptics,  on  the  whole,  may  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty,  and  the 
philosophic  Christianity  of  to-day  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  irrup- 
tions of  that  supematuralism  by  which  it  was  originally  environed,  if  any 
credulous  believer  should  attempt  again  to  let  in  the  flood,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  rationalists  can  be  depended  on  to  stop  the  g^ps  and  repair  the 
dikes,  and  so  save  our  religion  from  such  an  inundation. 

Of  the  articles  above  cited  we  notice  first,  *'  Faith  Healing  and  Kindred 
Phenomena,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the  "  kindred  phenomena  "  meaning,  as 
the  context  shows,  the  occult  performances  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism 
and  esoteric  mormonism.  By  making  these  akin  to  **  faith- healing  "  it  is  of 
course  intended  to  disgrace  it  at  the  outset  by  disreputable  family  connec- 
tions. As  to  the  writer  of  the  article,  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  for  mod- 
ernized Methodism,  the  Methodism  which  is  shrewd,  politic,  and  pnident,  not 
g^ven  to  tampering  with  anything  indiscreetly  supernatural,  but  on  the  con- 
trary having  an  eye  to  worldly  advantage  and  holding  it  very  desirable  that 
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its  ecclesiastical  chariot  shoald  be  hitched  to  General  Grant  or  some  other 
notable  as  opportunity  may  offer.  If  any  one  supposes  that  we  are  slurring  a 
great  and  noble  body  of  Christians  by  this  remark  he  is  mistaken.  We  are 
simply  about  to  take  sides  with  the  excellent  remnant,  —  we  trust  excellent 
majority, — of  that  honored  communion  who  prefer  the  Methodism  of  John 
Wesley  to  that  of  Dr.  Buckley,  the  Methodism  which  came  into  being  on 
bended  knees,  and  with  both  hands  clasping  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
which  believed  with  all  its  heart  that  whatsoever  the  Lord  did  in  the  be- 
g^inning  He  can  do  to-day  and  will  do  according  to  the  faith  of  his  people. 
For  the  glory  of  primitive  Wesleyanism  was  in  this,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
church  had  become  utterly  materialized  and  rationalized  it  appealed  to  the 
original  sources  of  power  ;  and  believing  that  He  that  descended  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  abide  in  the  church  forever  is  the  same  as  He  that 
ascended  up  above  all  heavens,  it  laid  tremendous  siege  to  the  doors  of  the 
supernatural,  whose  hinges  had  become  rusted  by  long  disuse  until  those 
doors  reopened,  and  ushered  in  a  new  Pentecost  upon  the  church,  —  a  Pen- 
tecost in  which  thousands  were  again  converted  under  a  single  sermon,  and 
in  which  the  lame  man  who  had  long  lain  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  was 
again  seen  «  walking  and  leaping  and  praising  God.''  We  do  not  exagger- 
ate. The  annals  of  early  Methodism,  which  detail  the  marvelous  pulpit 
triumphs  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  by  which  multitudes  were  brought  to  re- 
pentance, record  with  the  same  unqualified  frankness  the  victorious  faith  of 
Joseph  Benson,  who,  praying  over  Ann  Mather,  a  cripple  in  both  feet,  so 
prevailed  with  God  that  "  immediately  her  feet  and  ankle  bones  received 
strength,"  and  she  rose  up  and  walked*  **  All  believed,**  says  Benson,  **  that 
the  power  to  walk  which  she  received  in  ati  instant  was  communicated  by  an  im- 
mediate act  of  omnipotence^*  ^    Read  that,  oh  wise  and  prudent  Doctor,  and 

*  Friday^  May  8,  1741.  —  I  found  myself  much  out  of  order.  However,  I 
made  shift  to  preach  in  the  evening.  But  on  Saturday  my  bodily  strength  quite 
failed^  so  that  for  several  hours  I  could  scarce  lift  up  my  head.  Sunday,  10th,  I 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  most  part  of  the  day,  being  easy  only  in  that  posture. 
Tet  in  Ihe  evening  my  weakness  was  suspended,  while  I  was  calling  sinners  to- 
repentanoe.  But  at  our  love-feast  which  followed,  beside  the  pain  in  my  back 
and  head,  and  the  fever  which  still  continued  upon  me,  just  as  I  began  to  pray,  I 
was  seized  with  such  a  cough  that  I  could  hardly  speak.  At  the  same  time  came 
strongly  into  my  mind,  "  These  signs  shaU  follow  them  that  believe.^*  I  called  on 
Jesus  aloud  to  increase  my  faitii  and  to  confirm  the  word  of  his  grace.  While  I 
was  speaking  my  pain  vanished  away.  The  fever  left  me.  My  bodily  strength 
returned,  and  for  many  weeks  I  felt  neither  weakness  nor  pain.  Unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  gire  thanks. 

Saturday,  Dec,  26,  1762.  —  I  made  a  particular  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Special,  a  young  woman,  then  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  She  said,  **  Four  years 
since,  I  found  much  pain  in  my  breasts,  and  afterwards  hard  lumps.  Four  months 
ago  my  left  breast  broke,  and  kept  running  continually.  Growing  worse  and 
worse,  after  some  time  I  was  recommended  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  I  was  let 
blood  many  times,  and  took  hemlock  thrice  a  day ;  but  I  was  no  better,  the  pain 
and  the  lumps  were  the  same,  and  both  my  breasts  were  quite  hard  and  black  as 
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beware  lest  in  trying  to  discredit  Divine  healing  hy  introducing  it  as  kins- 
man to  certain  ill-favored  and  ill-savored  relations  you  do  not  stain  joor 
own  fetmily  escutcheon. 

Dr.  Hodge,  the  late  honored  Professor  of  Theology  in  Princeton,  hy  his 
sharp  arraignment  of  supernatural  healing,  incurs  a  like  danger  of  reproach- 
ing venerated  ancestors.  For  if  there  be  any  body  of  Christians  more  deeply 
implicated  in  ''  Faith  Healing  and  Kindred  Phenomena  "  than  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  Presbyterianism  we  know  not  where  to  fiud  them.  Only  in 
this  case  the  alleged  phenomena  were  really  kindred,  prophecy,  the  discem- 
iug  of  spirits,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  etc.  And  the  men  involved  in  these 
doings  were  no  illiterate  and  nameless  fanatics  either,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  —  Knox,  and  Wishart,  and  Welch,  and  Peden, 
and  Bruce,  and  Serimgeour.  Let  the  reader  procure  a  copy  of  that  famous 
book,  ''  The  Scots  Worthies,"  and  read  for  himself  if  he  would  learn  how 
little  novel  these  phenomena  are  in  that  church.  We  must  remind  the  in- 
vestigator, however,  not  to  take  up  with  an  expurgated  edition  of  this  work. 
For  some  critics  of  later  time,  judging  no  doubt  that  the  stories  therein  re- 
corded constitute  an  unseemly  exposure  of  the  miraculous,  have  woven  for 
the  book  a  texture  of  foot-notes,  an^  erasures,  and  glosses,  and  apologies,  and 
scientific  explanations,  and  with  these,  like  the  sons  of  Noah,  have  with 
averted  faces  gone  backward  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  fathers. 

Dr.  Whitsitt  confutes  the  prayer  cure  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Baptist 
theological  professor,  though  his  entire  argument  is  based  on  quotations 
from  the  <'  Book  of  Mormon."  As  the  authority  of  that  book  is  not  gener- 
ally conceded,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  discussion  should  be  needlessly 
embarrassed  by  bring^g  it  forward,  since  there  is  plenty  of  wholesome 
scripture  of  inspired  quality  to  which  appeal  could  have  been  made.  **  Ah  1 
but  are  you  so  stupid,"  we  imagine  the  professor  would  say,  ^  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  I  am  outflanking  the  defenders  of  the  faith  cure  by  showing  that 
the  execrable  sect  of  polygamists  appeal  to  the  same  texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  profess  the  same  answers  to  prayer  for  the  sick  which  the  faith 
healers  adduce  ?  Tou  don't  understand  me  ;  it  is  not  that  I  believe  in  the 
Mormons  or  in  their  books,  but  if  I  can  only  taint  the  prayer  curers  with  the 
bad  odor  which  clings  to  the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  they  will  be  shunned 
by  their  neighbors  ;  don't  you  see  ?  Do  me  justice.  I  am  not  in  love  with 
the  Mormon  Bible  because  I  use  it  as  a  small-pox  flag  to  hang  upon  the 
doors  of  Pastor  Simpson  and  Dr.  Cullis  to  scare  away  visitors." 

soot,  when  yesterday night  I  went  to  Mr.  Owens',  where  there  was  a  meet- 
ing for  prayer.  Mr.  Bell  saw  me  and  asked,  *  H&ye  you  oome  forth  to  be  healed  ? ' 
I  said,  *  Yes.'  He  prayed  for  me,  and  in  a  moment  aU  my  pain  was  gone.  But 
the  next  day  I  felt  a  little  pain  again ;  I  clapped  my  hands  On  my  breast  and  cried 
out,  '  Lord,  if  thoa  wilt  thou  eanst  make  me  whole.'  It  was  fcone ;  and  from  that 
boor  I  have  had  no  pain,  no  soreness,  no  lamps,  no  swelling ;  but  both  my  breasts 
were  perfectly  well,  and  have  been  so  ever  since."  Now  here  are  plain  facts: 
1.  She  was  ilL  2.  She  is  well.  8.  She  became  so  in  a  moment  Which  of  thase 
oan  with  any  modesty  be  denied.  —  Journal  of  John  Wesky. 
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To  which  we  should  reply :  **  Tou  represent  a  denomiiiatioii  which 
preaches  immersion  as  the  only  true  Baptism  and  you  insist  on  excom- 
municating the  rest  of  Christendom  hecause  it  does  not  agree  with  you  on 
this  point.  But  the  Mormons  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  on  this  question, 
and  rigidly  hold  immersion  as  the  true  baptism.  Ought  not  this  fact  to  be 
sufficient  to  attaint  forever  the  whole  Baptist  family,  and  to  justify  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  in  sending  them  into  ecclesiastical  quarantine,  till 
they  are  disinfected  of  this  eccentricity  ?  " 

**  But,"  the  professor  may  say,  <'  I  only  cited  the  Mormons  on  this  par- 
tienlar  point,  holding  them  up  as  a  melimcholy  example  of  *  a  people  griev- 
ously afflicted  with  the  evils  of  false  literalism.' "  On  the  same  charge, 
your  own  folks  have  been  cited  again  and  again  before  the  bar  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  one  eminent  scholar  declaring  that  the  Baptists  are 
&cing  the  whole  Christian  world  on  ^  a  pedantic  Jewish  literalism." 

Literalism  has  been  a  snare  to  them,  no  doubt,  capturing  and  holding  them 
to  a  somewhat  rigid  obedience  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  ;  and  one  of  them 
is  herewith  insisting  that  the  meshes  of  that  snare  shall  not  be  ruthlessly 
broken  so  as  to  let  plain,  clear,  and  explicit  promises  of  the  Word  of  God 
slip  through  as  having  no  meaning  or  application  for  present  times.  That 
profound  text  in  Matthew  viii.  17,  ''  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare 
our  sicknesses  "  cannot  be  dismissed  as  <'  a  poetical  expression  ; "  that  solenm 
injunction  to  prayer  for  the  sick  in  James  v.  15,  **Let  them  pray  over  Aim, 
anointing  him  with  oUinthe  name  of  the  Lord,*'  cannot  be  set  at  nought  by  a 
sneer  about  **  the  flask  of  oil." 

And  as  to  the  historical  facts  concerning  this  matter,  we  must  hold  our 
Baptist  professor  to  strict  account.  If  this  doctrine  that  the  Lord  still  heals 
the  sick  in  answer  to  prayer  is  distasteful  and  scandalous  to  our  scientific 
theologians  who  are  so  much  given  in  these  days  to  handling  every  Divine 
question  with  the  steel  fingers  of  logic  instead  of  grasping  it  with  the  living 
touch  of  faith,  no  matter.  They  will  not  be  permitted  to  rid  themselves  of 
all  responsibility  for  faith  healing  by  leaving  it  as  a  foundling  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Mormon  church.  This  is  the  attempted  master  stroke  of  Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt.  He  says :  **  Within  our  own  country  and  century  the 
Mormons  are  entitled  to  be  designated  as  pioneers  in  the  enterprise  ;  they 
were  the  earliest  to  announce  the  doctrine  and  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
faith  healing."  Nay,  honored  Doctor,  your  own  revered  co-religionists  pre- 
ceded them  by  many  years  in  this  enterprise  ;  and  you  cannot  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  your  &thers  by  attempting  to  tarnish  those  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  making  them  the  originators  of  what  you  evidently  regard  as  an 
odious  fanaticism. 

Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister  of  the  last  century, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Brown  University,  says  :  — 

The  present  generatiGn  of  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  several  other  col- 
onies (German  Baptists  excepted),  have  somehow  Reasoned  themselves  out  of  the 
praetice  of  anointing  the  sick  for  recovery,  not  believing  that  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  would  lead  them  to  disoontinne  every  positive  rite,  as  it  aetnally  led 
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Barclay  and  thooBands  bemdea.  Oar  pious  forefa&ers  in  this  prorinee  praotioed 
the  rite  frequently  and  saooessfnlly,  as  might  be  shown  (see  exampleSf  pp. 
23-28).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Their  progenitors  also  used  the  salatary  miction,  whereof  some  narrations  have 
been  made  public.^ 

This  quotation  indicates  a  very  wide  galf  between  the  Baptist  sires  and 
their  Baptist  sons.  And  if  the  latter  should  shout  across  the  gulf  to  their 
ancestors,  saying,  **  I  perceive  that  in  all  these  things  ye  are  too  supersti- 
tious," we  think  they  may  hear  the  echo  borne  back :  **  And  you  are  too 
supercilious  in  visiting  such  disdainful  irony  and  Book  of  Mormon  exegesis 
apon  those  who  believe  and  act  as  your  own  simple-minded  grandfathers 
did." 

But  in  this  matter  the  history  of  reformed  bodies  is  identical.  Wal- 
denses,  Moravians,  Huguenots,  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  have 
the  same  traditions  lingering  about  their  cradles,  so  that  invidious  compari- 
sons are  quite  impossible. 

The  fourth  disputant  in  this  controversy  whom  we  notice  is  Professor 
Tyndall  the  eminent  scientist.  As  is  well  known,  he  not  long  ago  brought 
forward  a  proposition  to  make  a  decisive  test  of  the  value  of  prayer  for  the 
sick  by  setting  apart  a  single  ward  of  a  hospital,  on  whose  patients  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  should  concentrate  their  intercessions,  the  results 
to  be  tabulated  and  a  comparison  thus  instituted  which  might  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Being  an  alien  and  un- 
skilled in  the  amenities  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  proposed  a  method 
which  was  very  repugnant  to  our  Christian  sense  ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, his  challenge  was  indignantly  declined,  while  it  brought  down  upon 
its  author  not  a  little  animadversion. 

But  as  far  as  the  thing  sought  is  concerned,  —  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  —  we  cannot  see  the  impropriety  of  his  demand ;  and  in  the  volu- 
minous controversy  which  followed  we  wonder  that  it  occurred  to  no  one  to 
accept  his  challenge  while  declining  its  conditions.  In  the  days  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian,  while  yet  the  church  was  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  her  supernatural  endowments,  the  reply  to  such  questionings  of  the 
heathen  was  wont  to  be, ''  Come  into  our  assemblies,  and  there  you  shall 
hear  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  exorcised  of  demons  and  healed 
of  sickness,  and  thus  we  will  prove  to  you  that  God  is  verily  with  us."  We 
cannot  bring  out  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  a  transaction  which  belongs 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  our  religion,  and  so  make  a  public  display  of  our 
praying  powers ;  but  we  can  bring  out  our  witnesses  to  what  has  been 
wrought  therein  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  aimed  to  do  if 
confronted  with  this  issue. 

^  Mr.  Edwards  then  cites  several  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  from  nck- 
nesB  after  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  sufferer  with  oil,  and  praying  over  him 
according  to  James  v.  14-17,  adding,  **  I  have  often  wondered  that  this  rite  is  so 
much  neglected,  as  the  precept  is  so  plain  and  the  effects  have  been  so  salutary.'* 
MaUriaU  towardw  a  Bisiary  ojf  American  BapiiaUj  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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But  u  Phxfessor  l>^ndall  an  offender  aboTe  all  otben  in  his  handling  of 
this  snbjeet  ?  Let  os  institute  a  comparison  among  the  critics  above  men- 
tioned and  see.  Dr.  Buckley  reaches  the  high  water  mark  of  bis  concessions 
to  the  efiBcaoy  of  prayer  for  the  sick  when  he  says  :  '^  The  prayer  may  be 
answered  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient ;  by  directing  the  physician* 
the  nurse,  or  the  friends  to  the  use  of  such  means  as  may  hasten  recoyery; 
or  for  aught  we  know,  by  a  direct  effect  produced  upon  the  physical  system 
behind  the  visible  system  of  causes  and  effects,  btd  reaching  the  patient  through 
them,**  Professor  Tyndall  says:  <<  While  prayer  is  thus  inoperatiye  in  ex- 
ternal nature,  it  may  react  with  beneficial  power  on  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  departure  from  scientific  method  to  place  behind  natural  phenomena  a 
nniyersal  Father  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  children,  alters  the  cur- 
rents of  those  phenomena.** 

All  hail  the  long  desired  reconciliation  between  science  and  religion !  we 
were  about  to  exclaim  when  we  were  checked  by  the  regret  that  the  Theolo- 
gian,  having  gone  a  mile  with  the  Scientist  in  his  concessions  towards  the 
supernatural,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  with  him  twain.  For  Dr. 
Buckley  devotes  an  extended  article  to  proving  that  whatever  apparent 
healings  of  disease  through  prayer  there  may  be,  they  can  all  be  accounted 
for  on  purely  natural  grounds,  or  by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect;  that  there 
can  be  no  miracle  in  the  case,  however  striking  the  recovery;  while  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  frankly  says:  "I  turn  to  the  account  of  the  Epping  cholera 
ease,  and  learn  that  the  people  drank  poisoned  water.  To  alter  by  prayer 
the  consequences  of  this  or  any  similar  fact  —  to  deprive  by  petition  even 
a  single  molecule  of  miasmatic  matter  of  its  properties,  would,  '*  in  the  eye 
of  science,  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  to  make  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still." 
Does  not  the  reader  see  that  if  only  we  could  bring  an  undoubted  case  of 
cure  of  cholera  by  the  prayer  of  faith  we  should  have  Professor  Tyndall's 
assent  to  miracles  ?  But  nothing  which  we  could  prove  or  propose  in  that 
line  could  win  over  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley. 

Dr.  Hodge  says:  <'We  believe  with  all  our  hearts  that  God  answers 
the  prayer  of  faith  in  behalf  of  sick  and  suffering  Christians,  and  relieves 
them  by  directing  them  in  the  use  of  appointed  means,  and  in  blessing  upon 
the  means  used.  But  we  deny  that  God  authorizes  us  to  expect  Him  to 
heal  our  diseases  miraculously  —  that  is  in  open  neglect  of  available  means." 
The  hardship  of  this  theory  is  that  it  holds  out  no  hope  to  those  who  are 
confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  means  —  the  pronounced  incurables  who 
have  spent  all  their  living  upon  physicians,  and  are  nothing  bettered,  but 
rather  made  worse.  This  we  had  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  field  of 
prayer  for  the  sick  —  if  it  has.  any  field  —  the  cases  which  are  utterly  and 
hopelessly  beyond  the  aid  of  human  remedies.  "  Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves"  is  the  world's  gospel,  which  we  do  not  dispute.  But 
the  gospel  of  Christ  we  hold  to  be  that  '*  heaven  helps  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves."  And  the  promises  of  divine  healing  are  especially  applicable 
to  such. 

But  to  continue  our  comparison  among  critics.    Professor  Tjmdall,  still 
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discnssing  the  prayer  onre,  admits  the  moral  benefits  of  petition  to  the 
Deity,  and  says :  "  It  is  not  my  habit  of  mind  to  think  otherwise  than 
solemnly  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  prayer.  It  is  a  potency  which  I 
should  like  to  see  g^ded,  not  extingmshed,  devoted  to  practicable  objects 
instead  of  wasted  upon  air.  But  no  good  can  come  of  giving  it  a  delusive 
value  by  claiming  for  it  power  in  physical  nature,*'  Here  again  there  is  a 
dead-lock  between  science  and  theology,  but  with  this  singular  inversion  in 
the  positions  of  the  respective  parties.  The  Theologian,  whose  sphere  is  the 
spiritual  and  supernatural,  says:  <<Yes,  I  admit  the  value  of  prayer  for 
the  sick,  only  you  must  limit  its  field  to  the  domain  of  physical  nature,  that 
b,  you  must  look  for  its  beneficial  results  in  giving  potency  to  material 
remedies  such  as  drugs  and  medicines."  The  Scientist,  whose  sphere  is  the 
physical  and  natural,  says  :  <*  I  too  concede  the  usefulness  of  petitions  to  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  I  insist  that  their  effects  must  lie  solely  in  the  region  of 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual."  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that,  whUe 
each  attaches  a  certain  value  to  prayer  for  the  sick,  each  insists  on  fencing 
it  out  of  his  own  peculiar  province  —  the  theologian  maintaining  that  if  such 
intercession  avails,  it  is  along  the  line  of  physical  means,  and  the  scientist 
conceding  value  to  it  only  along  the  line  of  spiritual  means.  Estimated, 
therefore,  from  the  level  of  his  creed,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Professor 
Tyndall's  position  concerning  prayer  for  the  sick  is  higher  than  that  of  either 
of  the  other  disputants,  while  of  the  latter  —  remembering  that  they  are 
the  confessors  of  a  supernatural  Christianity  —  the  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  they  are  like  the  Smymean  orator  of  whom  an  ancient  critic  com- 
plained that  while  he  cried  **  0  Coelum  I ''  with  his  mouth,  he  gesticulated 
towards  the  earth  with  his  hands. 

Now  the  dread  which  these  Christian  writers  exhibit  of  admitting  the 
slightest  element  of  the  supernatural  into  present  answers  to  prayer  for 
sickness  is  something  ominous.  We  do  not  characterize  this  dread,  but  we 
think  a  delicate  analysis  of  it  would  indicate  a  larger  per  cent,  of  rational- 
ism than  of  faith.  And  we  cannot  see  how  this  emphatic  repudiation  of  all 
modem  miracles,  coupled  with  a  vehement  assertion  of  apostolic  miracles, 
can  fail  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  candid  objectors  a  suspicion  of  insincer- 
ity. "Ah,  yes,"  we  seem  to  hear  the  skeptic  sneeringly  exclaim,  "you 
believe  in  miracles  wrought  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  at  a  dbtance 
so  remote  that  no  investigation  of  their  genuineness  is  possible;  but  if  any- 
thing of  miraculous  reputation  appears  to-day,  you  rule  it  out  of  court  at 
once  and  impugn  its  witnesses  as,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Hodge,  '  religions 
enthusiasts  and  sentimentalists  without  medical  knowledge,  without  sobriety 
of  judgment  or  accuracy  of  statement.'  We  ask  who  authorized  the  fixing 
of  an  absolute  line  of  demarkation  between  the  apostolic  and  the  post- 
apostolic  times,  so  that  what  was  evangelical  faith  in  the  first  century  is 
evangelical  folly  in  the  nineteenth?  For  ourselves,  having  made  choice 
between  the  two  alternatives  named  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  article,  we 
deliberately  propound  this  thesis,  —  If ,  as  orthodox  Christians  generally  hold, 
the  Lord  still  dwells  with  his  people,  and  the  church  is  still  "  the  habitation 
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of  God  tbrongh  the  Spirit,"  then,  on  a  priori  gronndd,  supernataral  works  of 
healing  are  still  to  be  expected  in  the  body  of  the  faithful.  And  we  defend 
this  thesis  on  the  following  grounds. 

1.  The  explicit  and  unrevoked  promise  of  the  Word  of  God  to  that  effect. 
Though  there  are  some  things  on  this  point  '*  hard  to  be  understood,"  we 
prefer  to  be  of  those  who  rest  in  the  Scriptures  rather  than  of  those  who 
wrest  the  scripture.  And  selecting  a  few  passages  from  many,  — e,  g,f  John 
xiT.  12;  Mark  xvi.  17-18;  James  v.  15,  —  we  assert  that  these  texts  expressly 
promise  and  predict  the  continued  exercise  of  supernatural  gifts  in  the 
church,  especially  the  gift  of  healing.  If  this  statement  appears  startling, 
because  our  ears  are  unaccustomed  to  hearing  it,  we  would  simply  appeal  to 
the  yerdict  of  the  most  eminent  expositors  on  these  texts,  and  ask  who  of 
them  has  attempted  to  deny  that  these  are  veritable  promises  of  Divine 
healing,  and  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  church  in  every  age  ?  The 
view  that  these  promises  expired  by  limitation,  on  the  death  of  the  apostles, 
may  be  a  very  widely  accepted  opinion  ;  but  tested  by  scripture  it  is  not 
even  what  Coleridge  once  named  a  very  doubtful  doctrine,  **  an  ever-widen- 
ing spiral  ergo  from  the  aperture  of  perhaps  a  single  text."  For  the  single 
text  is  wanting  in  this  instance. 

So  we  believe  that  the  only  candid  and  honest  position  for  the  theologian 
to  take  who  rests  on  the  absolute  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  is  that 
which  is  boldly  maintained  by  the  late  Professor  Christlieb  of  Bonn,  as  it 
was  by  the  late  Dr.  Bushnell,  viz.:  that  the  promise  of  the  supernatural 
healing  is  for  all  time,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  apostolic  miracles  are 
wanting  in  any  age  is  because  apostolic  faith  is  wanting. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  revival  of  missions,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  met  with  precisely  the  same  ridicule,  and  opposed  by  precisely 
the  same  arguments  as  have  been  visited  upon  the  attempted  revival  of  the 
gifts  of  healing,  which  originally  accompanied  missionary  preaching.  ^  Gro 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shaJl  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned," is  Christ's  great  commission  to  his  church.  In  the  next  paragraph 
of  the  same  document  is  an  enumeration  of  the  promised  signs  by  which 
this  preaohing  is  to  be  authenticated.  One  of  these  is,  **  And  they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  ^ 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  when,  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  poor  shoemaker, 
William  Carey,  recognizing  the  neglect  into  which  the  first  part  of  this 
commission  had  fallen,  moved  for  its  revival,  his  proposition  was  met  with  a 
storm  of  ridicule.  Wise  theologians  and  conservative  literary  reviews 
joined  in  the  onslaught;  and  not  from  an  infidel  press,  but  from  an  eminent 
Christian  pulpit  was  the  most  contemptuous  scorn  poured  upon  the  **  con- 
secrated cobbler "  whose  scheme  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 

1  The  notion  that  this  text  is  not  genuine,  Morrison,  in  his  able  commentary, 
ealls  *'  the  romance  of  criticism ;  **  adding  that  **  the  romance  has  culminated  ;  " 
and  that  **  there  is  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the  authority  of  the  passage." 
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was  characterized  as  ''the  dream  of  a  dreamer  who  dreams  that  he  is 
dreaming." 

But  with  our  clear  apprehension  of  the  duty  of  world-wide  evangeliza- 
tion, we  ask  in  astonishment,  "What  possible  argument  could  have  been 
urged  against  the  present  binding  force  of  this  first  clause  of  the  great  com- 
mission?" Precisely  the  same  argument  which  Dr.  Hodge  now  urges 
against  the  validity  of  the  last  clause,  viz.:  that  it  belongs  only  to  the 
apostolic  age  of  Christianity  when  the  Pentecostal  gifts  and  endowments 
still  remained  in  the  church.  To  Carey's  question,  proposed  in  a  Christian 
assembly,  whether  the  command  given  to  the  apostles  to  teach  all  nations  is 
not  binding  on  all  succeeding  ministers  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  vener- 
able chairman  shouted  out  the  rebuke,  *<  You  are  an  enthusiast  for  asking 
such  a  question.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  done  before  another  Pentecost, 
when  an  effusion  of  miraculous  gifts,  including  the  gift  of  tongues,  will 
give  effect  to  the  commission  of  Christ  as  at  first."  But  in  spite  of  such 
rebuffs  Carey  persevered,  going  forth  to  the  heathen  with  this  noble  motto 
on  his  banner,  "  Attempt  great  things  for  God  and  expect  great  things  from 
God  ; "  and  the  more  than  half  a  million  of  Christian  disciples  in  India  at 
the  end  of  the  century  is  proof  enough  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  not  past 
unless  the  obedience  of  the  church  is  past.  And  perhaps  the  <*  enthusiasts 
and  sentimentalists "  who  are  now  seeking  to  revive  the  work  of  super- 
natural healing  in  the  church  may  yet  verify  the  saying  of  an  eminent 
expositor  that  *'  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  g^ne  except,  forsooth,  the  age  of 
faith  is  gone  ;  as  the  age  of  mathematics  would  be  past  if  none  were  found 
to  cultivate  them  "  ?  At  all  events,  we  fail  to  see  why  it  is  a  whit  more 
presumptuous  to  maintain  that  the  last  clause  of  the  great  commission  b  for 
the  church  to-day  than  that  the  first  clause  is. 

2.  The  testimony  of  church  history  corroborates  our  thesis  by  bearing 
witness  that  miracles  continued  in  unbroken  succession  in  the  church  for 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ;  and  have  been  constantly  occurring  in 
sporadic  instances  since.  To  this  proposition  the  learned  Princeton  professor 
stands  in  square  antagonism.  For  he  says  :  <*  By  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  educated  and  evangelical  church  the  Charismata  have  ceased  for  almost 
eighteen  hundred  years.  The  anointing  of  the  sick  by  the  elders,  recom- 
mended by  James,  survives  in  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  proves  that  the  ancient  and  medieval  as  well  as  the 
modern  church  ceased  to  expect  that  this  anointing  and  prayer  would  effect 
the  miraculous  healing  of  the  sick." 

So  far  from  such  '*  unanimous  consent "  being  found,  we  affirm  that  among 
the  best  church  historians  there  is  a  very  wide  and  emphatic  dissent  from 
thb  proposition.  From  Eusebius,  the  father  of  church  history,  who  pro- 
fesses to  record  what  he  had  seen  to  Gerhard  Uhlhom  of  our  own  time, 
who  has  made  such  an  excellent  digest  of  early  Patristic  literature,  there  is 
a  continuous  line  of  testimony  to  the  exactly  opposite  effect  from  that  above 
claimed.  Uhlhom  says :  *'  Witnesses  who  are  above  suspicion  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  apostolic  age  continued 
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to  operate  at  least  into  the  third  eentury."  Mosheim^  referring  to  the 
alleged  cures  and  expulsion  of  demons  in  the  second  century,  speaks  thus  in 
regard  to  the  Charumata :  — 

That  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  are  commoiilj  termed  miraonlons  were 
liherallj  imparted  hy  Heaven  to  numbers  of  the  Christians,  not  only  in  this,  but 
likewise  in  the  succeeding  age,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  devoted  themaelves 
to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  has  on  the  faith  of  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  been  hitherto  uniyersally  credited  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  our  belief  as  to  this  we  can 
with  the  least  propriety  be  said  to  have  embraced  anything  contrary  to  sound 
reason.  Only  let  it  be  considered  that  the  writers,  on  whose  testimony  we  rely, 
were  all  of  them  men  of  gravity  and  worth  who  could  feel  no  inclination  to  deceive, 
that  they  were  in  part  philosophers,  that  in  points  of  residence  and  country  they  were 
far  separated  from  each  other,  that  their  report  is  not  grounded  on  mere  hearsay, 
but  upon  what  they  state  themselves  to  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes,  that 
they  call  on  Qod  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  attest  the  truth  (vd.  Origen  contra 
Celsum,  Lip.  35),  and,  lastly,  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  themselves  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  working  miracles ;  but  merely  attribute  it  to  others ;  and  let 
me  ask  what  reason  there  can  possibly  be  assig^d  that  should  induce  us  to  with- 
held from  them  our  implicit  confidence  ?  ^ 

This  extended  quotation  from  Mosheim  gives  only  an  imperfect  conception 
of  the  strength  of  his  avowal  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  supernatural  gifts, 
especially  that  of  healing.  He  criticises  at  length  the  opposite  theory  as 
propounded  by  his  contemporary  Middleton,  pronouncing  it  an  innovation 
upon  the  accepted  view  and  declaring  that  the  author  was  compelled  in  a 
later  work  practically  to  retract  it.  Coming  down  to  onr  own  time,  we  may 
refer  again  to  Professor  Christlieb,  who  not  only  defended  the  doctrine  of 
present  day  miracles,  but  in  his  work,  ''Modem  Doubt  and  Christian 
Belief,"  gives  many  well  authenticated  examples  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  those  which  our  American  critics  have  so  unsparingly  ridiculed. 
We  might  cite  other  witnesses  who  speak  with  equal  emphasis  —  e.g.  Mil- 
ner,  Waterland,  and  Marshall ;  but  these  are  enough  to  show  how  wide  of 
the  mark  is  the  claim  of  Dr.  Hodge. 

Now,  to  recur  to  the  argument  of  Dr.  Buckley,  we  observe  that  it  is  the 
one  most  eagerly  caught  at  by  those  who  think  to  annihilate  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Divine  healing  at  a  blow  ;  but  one  to  which  a  really  profound 
investigator  of  the  subject  would  not  be  likely  to  resort.  And  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  light  of  scripture  and  church  history  it  has  always 
stood  as  an  argument  confirmatory.  From  the  days  of  Jannes  and  Jambres 
in  Egypt,  to  the  days  of  Elymas  in  Cyprus,  spurious  miracles  have  invari- 
ably appeared  to  confirm  by  their  opposition  the  existence  of  the  real.  Bar- 
Jesus,  the  sorcerer,  forever  dogs  the  steps  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  healer,  as  he 
walks  through  the  sick  wards  of  the  world ;  and  whoever  encounters  his 
Satanic  miracles  should  infer  that  the  Lord  is  not  far  off  performing  gracious 
works  through  the  prayers  and  the  faith  of  his  servants.     In  all  ages  im- 

^  HittoriccU  CommentarieM,  c.  ii.  sec.  v.  note. 
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posture  has  been  the  shadow  of  the  supernataral ;  and  as  every  shadow 
must  be  the  shadow  of  something,  its  presence  constitutes  a  oounterproof  of 
the  genuine  rather  than  a  confutation.  And  by  imposture  we  do  not  mean 
sheer  deceit,  but  the  subtle  counterfeit  What  mean  the  Scriptures  when 
they  speak  of  **the  spirits  of  demons  working  miracles*'?  What  signify 
the  words  of  prophecy  when  they  foretell  "  the  toorking  of  Satan  with  all 
power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders'*?  We  realize  our  embarrassment  in 
bringing  forward  these  texts  ;  for  there  is  little  likelihood  that  those  who 
discredit  supernal  miracles  will  admit  infernal  ones.  Neyertheless,  here  is 
^  a  Hue  of  biblical  investigation  which  is  worth  pursuing  by  such  as  reason 
y  that  the  wonder-working  of  evil  systems,  like  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism, 
should  discredit  any  alleged  Divine  working  in  the  same  lines.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  in  the  constant  references  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  to 
works  of  healing  and  exorcism  occurring  in  the  church  of  their  day,  they 
rarely  fail  to  put  in  an  admonition  against  confounding  these  manifestations 
with  the  works  of  demons  appearing  by  their  side.  This  indicates  that  the 
real  and  the  spurious  were  found  together  in  those  days,  but  that  the  former 
were  not  discredited  on  account  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  one  very  early  gave  a 
warning  on  this  point  to  which  we  are  reminded  to  recur.  The  first  Gregory, 
speaking  of  the  works  of  demons,  says :  *^  While  the  elect  behold  with 
amazement  such  signs  and  miracles  wrought  by  the  ministers  of  Anti- 
christ, even  they  will  feel  a  mist  of  uncertainty  rising  in  their  hearts'*  This  mist 
of  uncertainty  has  evidently  fallen  upon  the  vision  of  the  critics  whom  we 
are  reviewing,  and  they  have  mistaken  it  for  an  extraordinary  illumination 
by  which  they  have  solved  the  whole  question.  For  they  make  the  works  of 
superstition  an  argument  for  discrediting  those  of  faith.  It  is,  we  believe, 
as  Calvin  says,  that  '*  Satan  misemploys  miracles  to  obscure  God's  glory." 
But  there  is  really  no  reason  why  an  intelligent  Christian,  with  the  Bible  in 
lus  hand  and  the  early  history  of  the  church  before  his  eyes,  should  be  in- 
volved in  that  obscuration;  least  of  all  b  there  reason  why  he  should  boast 
of  it  as  superior  wisdom.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  question  that  modem 
spiritualism  is  demonology  revived  ;  and  its  startling  manifestations  of  heal- 
ing and  wonder-working  are  evidence  enough  to  us  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  a  Divine  reality  which  needs  to  be  parodied  in  order  to  obscure 
the  glory  of  God. 

Dr.  Buckley's  argument,  then,  may  be  characterized  thus:  He  brings 
us  several  specimen  coins  of  the  marvelous,  cleverly  executed,  and  asks 
**  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ?  "  We  reply,  "  Csesar's,  stamped 
in  the  mint  of  mesmerism  and  necromancy."  ''Very  well,"  he  answers, 
**  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Cfesar's  I "  but  he  declines  to  add 
**  Render  unto  Christ  the  things  that  are  Christ's."  This  we  insist  on  doing, 
willing  that  those  who  trade  in  the  former  currency  should  have  their 
preference;  but  protesting  that  the  existence  of  such  currency  constitutes  no 
ground  for  driving  out  of  circulation  the  heavenly  coin,  with  its  finer  gold 
and  diviner  value. 

As  to  the  accusation  of  fanaticism,  there  has  been  no  revival  of  any  g^ood 
thing  in  Christianity  which  has  not  incurred  this  reproach. 
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In  hit  seoood  artiole  in  the  *^  Century,^  our  aaihor  itrnniieii  his  charges 
against  the  adyocates  of  Divine  healing  on  this  point.    He  says:  — 

Families  have  heen  hroken  np  by  the  doctrine  taught  in  some  of  the  leading 
faith-homes  that  friends  who  do  not  believe  this  truth  are  to  be  separated  from 
them  because  of  the  weakening  effect  of  their  disbelief  upon  faith.  .  .  .  This 
system  is  connected  with  every  other  superstition.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  book  of 
magic.  Many  open  it  at  random  expecting  to  be  guided  by  the  first  passage  that 
they  see,  as  Peter  was  told  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  first  fish  that  came  up,  and 
he  would  find  in  it  a  piece  of  money.  .  .  .  Paganism  can  produce  nothing  more 
superstitious  than  this,  thou^^  many  other  Christians,  instead  of  *  searching  the 
Sc^ptnres/  still  try  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  divining  rod.  ...  It  feeds  upon  impres- 
sions, makes  great  use  of  dreams  and  signs  and  statements  foreign  to  truth  and 
pernicious  in  their  influence. 

Here  again  we  must  suggest  that  Dr.  Buckley  remember  the  rock  from 
which  he  was  hewn.  Only  to  think  of  good  Dr.  Doddridge  a  century  ago 
pathetically  telling  how  the  families  of  his  congregation  had  been  broken 
np  because  of  the  infection  of  Methodism  leading  some  to  run  after  an 
illiterate  tailor  and  to  turn  their  backs  on  his  sober  ministry  because,  for* 
sooth,  it  was  lacking  in  unction  I  And  when  later  the  great  Doctor  had 
so  far  compromised  himself  as  to  lead  in  prayer  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle^ 
think  of  Dr.  Watts,  —  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  —  growing  red  in  the  face 
and  husky  in  the  throat  as  he  rebukes  his  brother  for  <<  sinking  the  char- 
acter of  a  minister,  and  especially  of  a  tutor  among  the  dissenters  so  low 
thereby  I "  As  for  enthusiasm,  ponder  it,  that  we  must  read  in  cold  print 
that  often,  as  John  Wesley  preached,  *<  robust,  insensitive  men  would  fall 
down  in  an  instant,  as  if  thunder-struck,  upon  the  ground,  where  they 
would  roll,  plunge,  kick,  and  shout,  and  after  hours  of  agony  enter  into 
exquisite  peaoe.^  Do  we  refer  to  these  things  in  order  to  twit  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  on  the  unsightly  birth-marks  of  their  church  ?  Not  we. 
There  were  some,  however,  who,  on  beholding  these  things,  did  cry  out, 
**Ecce  Diabolusr'  But  we  say  "No  !  "  emphatically.  The  devil  does 
not  set  his  dog  on  his  own  sheep,  though  he  does  hunt  the  flock  of  Grod 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  considering  all  that  Methodism  was  destined  to 
effect  against  his  kingdom,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  bad  Satan  bit- 
ten some  of  its  founders  with  the  rabies  of  enthusiasm,  expecting  that  they 
in  turn  would  communicate  it,  till  the  whole  flock  should  become  as  mad  as 
**  crazy,  confident  Whitfield "  was.  But  when,  to  this  day,  stiff  High 
Chnrdmien  rake  up  these  peculiarities  and  many  more,  and  exhibit  them 
as  proof  that  Methodism  was  begotten  in  incurable  fanaticism,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  been  strangled  at  the  birth,  we  demur  ;  and  claim  rather 
that  in  the  light  of  history  these  extravagances  are  a  proof  that  the  fire  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  really  broken  out  anew  in  the  church  and  that  this 
hissing  and  sputtering  were  caused  by  Satan  pouring  on  water  in  order  to 
quench  the  Spirit. 

As  for  using  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  magic,  by  drawing  texts  by  lot,  read 
the  following  extract  vrritten  a  hundred  years  ago  to  Lady  Huntingdon.    The 
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writer  had  soagbt  direotion  in  regard  to  choosing  a  wife,  and  the  first  text 
drawn  being  from  the  Apocrypha,  he  thus  describes  his  second  attempt:  — 

Well,  after  a  short  pause,  I  fell  on  my  knees  again,  and  prayed  the  Lord  not 
to  be  angry  with  me,  whilst,  like  GKdeon,  I  requested  a  second  sign,  and  from  the 
canonicsl  scripture.  Then  letting  my  Bible  fall  open  as  before,  I  fixed  my  eyes 
directly  on  this  passage,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  thee  a  wife,  neither  shalt  thou  have 
sons  or  daughters  in  this  place,"  — Jer.  zyL  2.  I  was  now  completely  satisfied ; 
and  being  thus  made  acquainted  with  my  Lord's  mind,  I  nuike  it  one  part  of  my 
prayers.  And  I  can  look  on  these  words  not  only  as  a  rule  of  direction,  but  as  a 
promise  of  security :  **  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife ;  "  that  is,  "  I  will  keep  thee 
from  taking  one.'* 

This  method  of  procuring  divine  intelligence  is  much  flouted  by  flimsy  professors 
who  walk  (U  large,  and  desire  not  that  sweei  and  secret  access  to  the  mercy-seat  which 
babes  of  the  kingdom  do  find.  During  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult  the  oracle  three  or  four  times  on  matters  that  seemed  important  and 
dubious,  and  have  received  answers  full  and  plain. 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  none  other  than  John  Berridge,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  leaders  in  the  great  Methodist  revival,  and  we  find  that 
what  he  describes  was  not  uncommon  among  his  co-religionists.  We  haye 
no  inclination  to  defend  this  method  of  consulting  Holy  Scripture;  but  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  our  charity  were  we  to  turn  away  our  nose  from  all 
the  savor  and  sweetness  of  early  Methodism  because  of  this  fly  in  its  pot  of 
ointment.  But  this  is  the  principle  on  which  some  modem  followers  of 
Wesley  are  acting.  And  does  not  the  reader  see  again  what  danger  Dr. 
Buckley  incurs  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  his  own  kindred  in  brandishing 
this  sword  of  invidious  allusion  ? 

Finally,  in  what  we  have  written  we  have  been  less  intent  on  defending 
the  advocates  of  Divine  healing  than  in  opposing  their  critics.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  those  who  have  espoused  the  doctrine  in  question  have  been 
indiscreet  in  their  statements,  and  fanatical  in  their  practice.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  reason  why  their  Christian  critics  should  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  recoil  towards  skepticism  because  they  have  rushed  towards 
enthusiasm.  What  is  this  but  to  avenge  excess  by  excess  —  excess  of  cre- 
dulity by  excess  of  unbelief  ? 

Let  us  gather  ourselves  up  and  inquire  what  all  this  discussion  is  about. 
In  the  New  Testament,  which  all  orthodox  Christians  are  supposed  to  accept 
as  an  unquestionable  authority,  is  is  written:  '*  The  prayer  of  faith  shall 
tave  the  sick  and  the  Lord  shaU  raise  him  up,**  There  is  no  more  explicit  and 
nnambiguous  promise  in  scripture  than  this.  Many  devout  Christians  of  our 
day  have  had  the  presumption  to  believe  these  words  and  to  act  upon  them ; 
and  from  different  parts  of  Christendom  have  come  reports  of  remarkable 
answers  to  prayer  for  the  sick.  W^herenpon  more  than  half  a  score  of 
theologians,  many  of  them  eminent  as  defenders  of  the  faith,  have  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  "  faith  healing,"  as  they  have  derisively  termed  it.  The 
plain  logic  of  it  is  that  they  have  impugned  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
attempted  to  discredit  any  alleged  fulfillment  of  the  pronuse  therein  con- 
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tainecL  AgainBt  their  eoitrae  this  paper  is  a  protest.  We  ask,  what  has 
eome  over  us,  that,  whereas  Saul  has  sometimes  been  found  among  the 
prophets,  now  the  prophets  are  found  with  Saul  ?  When  Professor  Tjndall 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  prayer  cure,  although  with  many  qualifications 
and  concessions,  he  received  such  a  church-mauling  as  has  not  been  admin- 
istered to  any  public  man  in  thb  generation.  But  now,  when  eminent 
doctors  and  expounders  of  Christianity  repeat  his  offense,  we  bear  no  out- 
cry against  them.  We  recognize,  indeed,  the  pains  which  these  writers  have 
taken  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their  denials;  we  observe  the  padding  of  faith 
which  they  have  been  careful  to  insert  here  and  there  between  the  layers  of 
their  irony,  lest  tender  believers  might  be  too  much  jolted  by  their  utter- 
anees  ;  but  we  recognize  just  as  distinctly  that  the  whole  drift  of  their 
argument  b  to  dissuade  Christians  from  expecting  any  supernatural  help  in 
sickness  in  response  to  believing  prayer.  For  this  we  fervently  blame  them, 
while  we  charitably  concede  that  they  have  intended  to  do  nothing  against 
the  truth,  but  for  the  truth.  If  they  have  seen  no  instances  of  Divine 
healing  which  satisfy  them  as  being  genuine,  they  are  perfectly  right  in 
saying  so  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  justify  them  in  satirizing  other  Christians 
who  believe,  with  the  most  unshaken  confidence,  that  they  have  seen  such 
instances  or  have  been  the  subjects  of  such  healing.  For  if  there  are  genu- 
ine miracles  in  the  world  to-day  it  is  barely  possible  that  these  writers 
might  not  have  encountered  them.  Miracles  have  never  moved  in  what  is 
called  the  best  society,  social  or  philosophical,  as  theologians  are  supposed 
to  do  ;  therefore  the  two  may  not  have  met,  even  though  both  have  an  un- 
doubted existence. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  mere  question  of  demonstrated  facts  which  we  are 
discussing ;  but  of  scripture  promise.  If  Divine  healings  do  not  exist  we 
allege  that  the  Bible,  at  all  events,  calls  for  them  ;  and  if  evangelical 
doctors  have  no  faith  in  the  reals  which  human  witnesses  bring  forward, 
they  are  not  therefore  justified  in  smiting  the  ideals  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures set  before  us. 

We  believe  that  the  theolo^an  should  ever  be  the  friend  of  faith,  how- 
ever humble  or  however  ultra  that  faith  may  be,  provided  it  has  a  scriptural 
basis.  We  know  of  some  whose  faith  was  once  lame,  and  could  in  no  wise 
lift  itself  up  to  take  hold  on  God,  who,  by  gracious  help  extended  to  them,  as 
they  believe,  in  bodily  healing,  have  been  enabled  to  stand  on  their  feet,  albeit 
leaning  hard  on  that  sure  word  of  promise  which  has  been  fulfilled  to  them. 
For  Masters  in  Israel  to  heap  contempt  upon  the  credulity  of  such  —  what  b 
thb  but  to  be  guilty  of  that  sin  which  quaint  Thomas  Fuller  describes  as 
**  beating  a  cripple  over  the  head  with  his  own  crutches  ?  "  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  that  some  of  these  wise  and  learned  masters  would  take  up  these 
very  crutches  themselves,  and,  instead  of  forever  picking  their  steps  so  pre- 
cisely according  to  cause  and  affect,  would  walk  out  on  the  promises  ;  and, 
in  an  age  of  sure-footed  logio-faith,  would  believe  something  actually  dis- 
tasteful and  perilous  to  their  philosophical  serenity.  What  if  we  should 
express  the  opinion  that  the  alleged  excesses  of  the  believers  in  the  prayer 
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core  are  the  natural  reaction  from  the  oTangelical  skeptidsm  and  the  orthodox 
nnbelief  with  which  they  stand  in  contrast.  It  is  generally  f  oond  that,  in 
theology  as  in  physics,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  By  so  mnoh  as  the  current  theological  faith,  as  to  the  super- 
natural, has  fallen  away  from  traditional  orthodoxy,  by  so  much  might  a 
reviyed  eyangelical  faith  be  expected  to  transcend  it.  A  more  childlike 
belief,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  learned  defenders  of  Christianity  might 
afford  the  best  contribution  towards  that  **  manly  sobriety  **  which  they  exact 
from  its  less  cultured  disciples. 

A.  J.  Gordon. 
Boston^  Mass, 
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BEFLIEB    BT   THB    HON.   JOHN    JAY,    OF    NEW    YORK,    PRESIDENT    OF   THE 
NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 

77.  What  U  the  form  of  the  Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  proposed 
ly  Ike  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  t 

The  National  Leagae  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  has  re- 
ported through  its  law  committee  the  following  proposed  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution  :  XVIth  Amendment.  No  State  shall  pass  any  law 
respecting  any  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  use  its  property,  money,  or  credit,  or  any  power  of  taxation,  or 
authorize  either  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aid- 
ing any  church,  religious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  institu- 
tion or  undertaking  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  controL 

78.  Why  do  you  favor  the  Blair  hill  for  national  aid  to  education  f 

While  Senators  Edmunds,  Sherman,  and  Evarts  headed  the  Republican 
supporters  of  the  bill,  seyeral  Republican  Senators,  misled  perhaps  in  regard 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  country,  are  found  in  company  with  its  oppo- 
nents. In  1884  the  Republican  Convention,  in  obedience  to  the  prevailing 
sentiments  that  the  national  duty,  the  national  interest,  and  —  as  the  Union 
League  Club  put  it,  in  its  subsequent  indorsement  of  the  Blair  bill  —  the 
national  obligation  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  pledged  the  party  to  **  a  wise  and  judicious  system  of  general  educa- 
tion by  adequate  appropriation  from  the  national  revenues,  whenever  the 
same  is  needed." 

That  national  pledge  was  not  for  a  new  and  untried  policy,  but  for  one  in 
accord  with  the  counsels  of  our  great  statesmen  from  Washington  to  Lincoln, 
Grant  and  Garfield,  and  with  a  line  of  national  precedents  which  include 
grants  of  land,  land-scrip,  and  money.  The  memorable  division  among  the 
States  in  1836  of  the  surplus  of  $26,000,000  was  an  allotment  fraught  with 
advantage,  pronounced  and  permanent,  to  the  school  system  of  the  States, 
and  stimulated  the  intelligent  pride  and  energy  of  the  people  in  its  behalf. 
The  Republican  pledge  was  also  in  accord  with  a  later  grant  of  moneys 
amounting  to  $6,000,000  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  still  more  recenUy 
of  $400,000  to  the  institute  at  Elampton  and  Carlisle.  That  pledge  has 
been  forgotten  neither  by  the  country  nor  by  the  Southern  States. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  Mr.  Evarts  showed  in  his  recent  masterly  argument, 
aocords  in  its  character,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  regulation  of  its  methods 
with  the  judicious  and  successful  scheme  of  the  Peabody  fund.    It  has  had 
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the  advantage  of  a  singalarlj  thorough  scratiDj  and  reyision  by  the  most 
accomplished  statesmen  of  all  sections,  and  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate,  and 
of  educational  experts  throughout  the  land.  It  stands  as  the  perfected  em- 
bodiment of  the  Republican  pledge  to  all  sections  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
a  pledge  first  to  the  South,  which  is  appealing  for  national  assistance  against 
the  illiteracy  resulting  from  slavery,  but  made  a  double  burden  and  a 
national  danger  by  our  conversion  of  the  slaves  into  citizens  with  sovereign 
power.  Next,  it  was  a  pledge  to  the  North,  East,  and  West,  which  are  view- 
ing with  solicitude,  rising  sometimes  almost  to  dismay,  the  multitude  of 
foreign  illiterates  representing  inferior  forms  of  civilization,  which,  with  the 
vicious  and  un-American  heresies  based  on  ignorance,  despotism,  and  super- 
stition, and  defying  American  principles,  laws,  and  constitutions,  threaten  to 
vitiate  and  undermine  the  American  civilization  which  Mr.  Orestes  A. 
Brownson  pronounced  *<  the  farthest  point  in  advance  as  yet  reached  by  any 
age  or  nation.'' 

In  the  g^at  Christian  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  December,  rep- 
resenting millions  of  our  most  intelligent,  far-sighted,  and  thoughtful  citizens, 
native  and  naturalized,  no  opinion  was  hailed  with  more  perfect  unanimity 
than  the  demonstration  by  F^sident  Eaton,  late  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  our  prevailing  illiteracy  and  ignorance,  whether  alien  or  domestic,  unless 
corrected,  purified,  and  Americanized  in  the  children  by  our  common  schools, 
will  convert  the  suffrage  itself  into  the  most  dangerous  weapon  with  which 
the  foes  of  American  liberty,  who  are  now  so  desperately  attacking  our  com- 
mon school  system,  can  undermine  our  press  and  our  institutions,  and  over- 
throw our  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  pledge  of  the  Republican  party  to  favor  an  adequate  appropriation 
from  the  national  revenue  had  but  one  condition,  *<  whenever  the  same  was 
needed  "  ;  and  that  that  time  had  come  was  shown  in  the  Senate,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  by  proofs  of  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
learned  and  distinguished  college  presidents  had  never  been  advised,  for 
their  arguments  seemed  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  South  was  in 
no  need  of  assistance,  and  only  required  to  be  left  alone  to  educate  every- 
body by  self-help.  Every  suggestion  and  opinion  in  favor  of  the  ability  of 
the  South  to  cope  with  illiteracy  alone  —  and  among  them  was  the  rather 
guarded  opinion  of  Greneral  Armstrong  as  to  <'  the  evident  ability  of  so-called 
border  States  to  educate,  not  at  the  present  time,  but  <  in  a  reasonable  time,' 
all  their  children "  —  were  completely  answered  and  swept  away  by  the 
testimony  of  the  highest  educational  experts,  and  the  most  intelligent  and 
well-informed  citizens  throughout  the  Southern  States.  This  testimony  was 
confirmed  by  the  frightful  statistics  of  the  last  census,  showing  that  illiteracy, 
instead  of  being  arrested,  had  increased  and  was  increasing,  and  that  South- 
em  States,  with  their  best  efforts,  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  ability, 
could  not  stay  the  progress  of  illiteracy  and  of  the  barbarism  which  attends 
it,  without  the  aid  of  the  national  government. 

The  *<  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Conner,"  December,  1887,  says  of  the 
Blair  bill:  — 
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Every  day  shows  more  and  more  the  need  of  some  such  law.  Erery  year  that  is 
lost  means  so  many  more  ignorant  and  dangerous  Totere,  who  have  passed  beyond 
hope  of  redemption  or  improrement. 

Dr.  Curry,  long  distiDgoished  as  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  School  Fund^ 
and  now  oar  Minbter  to  Spain,  who  may  rank  as  the  very  highest  authority 
on  the  subject,  says,  and  he  is  speaking  of  the  children,  not  of  the  adults  :  — 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  white  children,  and  more  than  one  hajlf  of  the  ooloied, 
are  growing  np  without  educational  advantages.  The  resources  of  the  South  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  heavy  bu^en  which  is  upon  her.  In  her  present 
financial  condition  universal  education  without  federal  aid  is  imposuble.  .  .  .  The 
South  had  in  1870  4,189,072  illiterates,  and  in  1880  4,741,173,  an  increase  of  over 
one  half  million  in  spite  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  intermediate  ten  years. 
.  .  .  The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  the  South  in  1880  was  4,119,908, 
and  of  these  1,363,844  were  illiterate.  Thirty-three  and  one  tenth  per  cent  of  the 
voters  in  the  South  are  illiterate.  Of  the  illiterate,  69.8  per  cent  are  colored,  and 
30w2  per  cent  are  white.  It  is  especially  significant  that  these  figures  show  an 
increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  last  decade. 

Judge  A.  A.  Gantry,  of  Monroe,  La.,  writes  :  — 

Everybody  who  believes  in  public  education  is  an  advocate  of  national  aid  to 
education,  and  fully  recognizes  the  pressing  necessity  of  extraneous  assistance. 

The  ReT.  A.  6.  Haywood,  agent  of  the  Slater  Fnnd^  an  expert  of  aathoi^ 
ity  akia  to  that  of  Dr.  Curry,  writes  November  24, 1887,  from  Decatur, 
Gra.9  of  the  bill  for  national  aid  :  — 

It  is  more  needed  in  the  South  with  each  year;  illiteracy  outgrows  wealth.  The 
South  is  not  able  to  carry  its  double  burden  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  .  .  .  The 
South  is  not  prosperous  outside  a  few  cities. 

This  last  fact  seems  to  modify  Greneral  Armstrong's  remark  about  the 
maryelous  prosperity  of  the  South. 

Jadge  Beckner,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Kentacky,  writes,  December,  1887, 
from  Winchester :  — 

I  see  no  reasonable  hope  for  schools  for  the  children  of  this  State  sufficient  for 
ibeir  proper  education  within  the  next  generation  or  two,  unless  federal  aid  comes 
fight  speedily. 

Jadge  Beckner  rteferred  to  the  work  involved  in  the  Senate  bill  as  "  en- 
titled to  rank  third  in  the  great  achievements  of  American  statesmanship  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  First,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  second, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  third,  provision  for  the  education  of  the  masses, 
to  whom  mast  be  intrusted  the  preservation  of  oar  liberties."  (Cong. 
Record,  p.  781.) 

Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  a  county  school  commissioner,  writes  from  Eastman, 
6a. :  **  Unless  national  aid  is  given,  the  public  school  system  is  in  danger." 

Mr.  C.  D.  Nicholas,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  writes  that  the  States  are  doing  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do,  but  that  "  their  inability  to  meet  the 
demands  upoa  them  is  very  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dimi- 
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mition  in  the  number  of  the  illiterate  in  proportion  to  our  growing  country, 
but  rather  au  increase." 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Wise,  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  writes  :  — 

The  annual  increase  of  illiteracy  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  cotton- 
growing  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  indisputable  and  lamentable  fact.  I  belieTe 
the  census  of  1880  will  show  it.  ...  If  it  be  true  that  ignorance  is  displacing  in- 
telligence, which  is  the  basis  of  our  institutions,  it  is  a  question  paramount  to  all 
others. 

From  Texas,  of  whose  ability  and  magnificent  school  fund  so  much  is  said, 
Professor  Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  says  :  — 

niiteraoy  is  increasing  at  a  fearful  rate  even  among  the  white  citizens  of  Texas. 
In  1870  there  were  only  17,505  illiterate  white  voters,  but  in  1880  there  were 
33,085.  There  you  have  the  startling  increase  of  white  voting  Texans  of  90  per 
cent  The  colored  ilMterates  number  47,235  voters  in  1870,  and  56,699  in  1880, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

This  evidence  and  statistics  show  that  at  this  time  the  aid  pledged  by  the 
Republican  party  is  needed,  the  pledge  is  binding,  and  the  Southern  people, 
with  singular  unanimity,  demand  the  promised  assistance.  One  objection,  that 
might  perhaps  have  been  raised  at  an  earlier  period  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  South  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  public  school  system, 
and  that  the  funds  given  them  for  the  lo<^  management  might  be  wasted  or 
misused,  is  now  excluded  by  the  clear  testimony  of  General  Armstrong  to 
**  the  vigor  of  sentiment  existing  in  the  South  in  favor  of  the  public  school 
system  j"  to  **  the  important  devotion  to  it  of  many  ex-Confederate  slave- 
holders which  I  have  personally  witnessed  ; "  to  "  the  fact  that  it  is  hopeless 
and  fatal  for  any  politician,  whatever  his  standing,  to  oppose  it,  the  negro 
vote  finding  its  chief  excuse  in  the  solidity  with  which  it  goes  for  free 
schools." 

This  settles  the  question  that  there  will  be  no  misuse  of  the  fund,  and  it 
helps  to  dispose  also  of  the  singularly  onphilosophical  argument  that  the 
temporary  national  aid  proposed  by  the  bill  will  demoralize  the  South,  dis- 
courage self-help,  destroy  their  self-reliance,  humble  them  to  a  low  level  of 
mendicancy,  impair  the  State  manhood,  and  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the 
cause  of  education.  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his 
gift  of  fifteen  millions,  and  of  the  great  good  already  accomplished  and  now 
going  on  from  that  private  charity,  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  Blair  bill,  has  written  ;  and  General  Armstrong  wrote  that  it 
had  had  for  negro  education  <*  a  tremendous  mental  and  moral  result."  The 
methods  of  the  Blair  bill  were  framed  on  those  of  the  Peabody  fund  ;  its 
annual  quota  to  each  State  cannot  exceed  the  amount  raised  by  that  State, 
thus  encouraging  self-help  by  doubling  its  results.  The  payments  judiciously 
arranged  with  a  view  to  sole  state  support  after  temporary  assistance  of 
eight  years,  comes  not  from  private  charity,  but  from  the  national  treasury, 
from  which  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and  the  other  States  have  drawn 
their  quotas  of  assbtance  not  as  mendicants  but  as  equal  States,  with  no 
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diminntioii  of  state  pride,  no  abatement  of  life  and  energy  and  effort  in 
bebalf  of  common  schools,  bat  with  great  advantage  in  their  rapid  and  per- 
manent improvement. 

It  is  tme  that  some  distinguished  friends  of  American  education  have 
hastily  and  at  the  last  moment  joined  in  the  crusade  against  the  bill  ;  it  has 
without  doubt  been  chiefly  due  to  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  help- 
lessness of  the  South,  of  the  impending  danger  to  the  nation,  and  of  the 
very  guarded  and  judicious  provisions  of  the  bill.  Others  more  familiar 
with  the  facts  may  be  honestly  governed  by  a  desire  to  correct  at  whatever 
cost  what  they  hold  to  be  erroneous  theories  of  government,  without  regard 
to  the  practice  of  the  nation.  But  the  chief  opponents  of  this  attempt  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  common  school  system  in  the  South  are 
those  who  desire  the  destruction  of  the  common  school  system  as  the  bul* 
wark  of  the  republic  and  of  its  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  war  against  the  bill  will  be  continued ;  and  as  one  argument  fails 
others  will  be  invented.  When  the  Northern  people  find  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  has  been  proven  by  Southern  Senators  from  the  works 
not  dimply  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Story,  and  Kent,  but  even  of 
Calhoun,  they  will  probably  be  met  by  appeals  to  save  the  Southern  Statea 
from  having  their  rights  invaded  and  overthrown  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  national  government,  seeking  to  change  and  control  their  established 
systems  of  common  schools.  Those  who  have  read  on  this  point  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Evarts  or  that  of  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  reported  the  Blair  bill,  will  understand  this  last  device,  and  those  who> 
have  not  may  perhaps  trust  the  Southern  States  in  their  jealousy  of  na^ 
tional  centralization  and  encroachment  upon  state  rights,  and  recall  the 
leading  provision  of  the  bill  that  each  State  can  accept  or  refuse  the  amount 
of  its  quota ;  which  avoids  the  slightest  pressure  upon  any  one  of  them. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  American  principles  will  permit  such  an  unequal 
game  ;  that  rugged  American  common  sense  can  be  at  all  confused  or  mis- 
led by  technical  glosses  on  so  plain  a  point ;  that  American  pride  will  toler- 
ate  a  policy  so  double  faced,  and  so  singularly  ignoble,  first  to  the  race  that 
Lincoln  emancipated,  and  whom  neither  Lincoln  nor  Grant  would  have  left 
in  ignorance,  and  next  toward  our  Southern  countrymen  who  are  doing^ 
their  best  to  stem  the  tide  of  illiteracy,  and  ask  the  national  aid  that  we 
oorselves  have  received  ?  The  history  of  emancipation  forbids  such  a  blot 
npon  its  close  ;  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  will  resent  a  policy 
which  by  its  shabbiness  impugns  their  honor. 

Let  the  Honse  of  Representatives  pass  the  bill,  and  let  every  Republican 
share  that  honor  with  its  Democratic  supporters  with  the  feeling  that  the 
duty  rests  especially  upon  the  Republicans,  since  the  Democratic  party  doea 
not  rest  under  the  same  responsibility  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race. 
If  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  is  questioned  let  the  doubters  test  the 
question  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  proper  tribunal  for  its  decision ;  and 
when  that  court  shall  decide  we  shall  not  have  one  mle  for  the  North  and 
its  reverse  for  the  Sonth,  one  for  one  decade  and  its  opposite  for  another. 
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but  W6  shall  have  for  all  sections  and  for  all  time  the  same  role  of  equal 
justice,  announced  with  decent  dignity,  without  inYectiye,  taunt,  or  jeer. 
Should  the  law  be  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Republican 
votes,  where  will  the  Republican  party  stand  when  they  again  face  the  issue 
in  the  coming  Presidential  election  presented  by  a  largely  united  South,  and 
by  millions  of  the  Northern  masses,  who  propose  that  Southern  children, 
white  and  black,  and  the  children  of  foreigners  throughout  the  land  shall 
all  enjoy  the  right  to  an  American  education  ? 

The  action  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  reply  carries  weight  from  its  numbers  and  respectability,  its  re- 
markable services  during  and  since  the  war,  the  prominence,  learning,  and 
astuteness  of  its  political  advisers,  and  of  the  grave  consideration  with 
which  they  express  their  judgment  on  matters  of  national  importance. 

In  this  case  the  club  by  an  unanimous  vote  heartily  approved  of  the 
scope  and  object  of  Senator  Blair's  bill,  and  that  approval  was  transmitted 
by  its  president,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  to  Senator  Miller  of  New 
York,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate.  This  action  of  the  dub, 
which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  and  pledges  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  party  in  1884,  was  based  upon  a  report  from  the  very 
able  and  judicious  conunittee  of  the  club  ''  On  Political  Reform."  That 
report,  in  a  consideration  of  the  subject  from  a  national  point  of  view 
said:  — 

Very  few  snbjeots  equal  in  importance  that  of  elevating  the  illiterate  voters 
in  the  United  States  to  the  condition  required  for  the  proper  enjoyment  and  pro- 
tection of  universal  suffrage. 

It  appears  from  the  census  of  1880  that  of  the  total  colored  popnladon  over 
47  per  cent,  are  unable  to  write.  Of  the  total  white  population  nearly  7  per  cent, 
are  unable  to  write.  These  percentages  are  much  higher  in  the  South.  Those 
unable  to  write  in  Alabama  are :  whites,  nearly  17  per  cent. ;  colored,  over  53.  In 
Georgia,  -whites  nearly  16  per  cent;  colored  over  .54.  In  North  Carolina, 
whites,  over  22  per  cent ;  colored,  over  51.  In  New  Mexico,  whites,  49.5  per 
cent ;  colored,  69.5.  In  many  of  the  States  the  means  for  instruction  are  con- 
fessedly insufficient  to  cope  with  this  great  evil. 

The  want  of  education  and  of  consequent  ability  to  use  the  suffrage  so  as  to 
protect  the  voter  from  fraud,  violence,  and  misdirection,  and  our  free  institutions 
from  peril,  have  caused  the  introduction  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  a 
bill  entitled  "''  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 
schools.*' 

After  a  statement  of  the  general  features  of  the  bill  the  report  continued :  — 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  amount  payable  in  any  State  or  Territory 
can  neither  be  diverted  nor  squandered,  but  that  careful  promion  is  made  for  the 
application  of  it  directly  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  bill  is  comprehensive 
as  well  as  gfuarded,  and  is  to  continue  only  for  the  length  of  time  supposed  to  be 
required  for  stimulating  the  most  slugfg^sh  of  the  States  into  the  requisite  activity. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury,  with  a  large  annual  surplus,  tempting  to  useless 
sehemes  of  extravagance,  would  seem  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  to  secure  the  enlightment  of  the  uneducated  and  the  safety  of  our  repub* 
liean  fcnn  of  government 
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The  OoMtltntioii,  in  express  terms,  prorides,  section  4,  article  4,  that  *'the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  The  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  this  guarantee  are  implied  and 
are  therefore  complete.  By  the  act  of  the  national  government  a  large  body  of 
illiterate  men  have  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  condition  of  chattels  into  that 
of  freemen  and  yoteis,  without  any  preparation  for  the  high  duty  which  admis- 
sion to  the  suffrage  involves.  The  extraordinary  measures  resorted  to  in  States 
where  the  danger  from  this  source  is  most  conspicuous,  often  leading  to  bloodshed 
and  anarchy,  would  seem  to  impose  on  the  general  government  the  inmiediate 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  republican  form  thus  threatened  by  the  two  evils  of  illiter- 
acy and  violence  shall  be  preserved.  The  neoessary  and  proper  means  for  this 
consists  in  such  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  betiefits  and  blessings  of  education  as  will 
secure  the  requisite  intelligence  and  patriotism. 

The  Committee  of  Political  Reform  concluded  their  report,  which  was  signed 
by  George  B.  Butler,  chairman,  and  S.  M.  Blatchford,  secretary,  by  recommend- 
ing the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  with  entire  unanimity :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  League  Club  heartily  approyes  of  the  80op« 
and  object  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  entitled  <'  A  bill 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common  schools,"  and 
that  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  club  be  directed  to  afi&z  their  names 
to  this  report  and  resolution  as  being  the  respectful  petition  of  the  club  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Dr.  Storks'  letter  in  the  "Independent "  of  January  9,  on  the  duties  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  towiud  missionar}^  candi- 
dates who  favor  more  or  less,  without  definitely  adopting,  the  theory  of  proba* 
tion  after  death,  calls  out  wide  and  various  comment.  This  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  may  be  profitably  set  in  contrast  with  an  article  in 
the  "  Congregationalist "  of  January  9,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
president  and  oldest  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  It  is  a  cheerful 
sign  of  the  times  that  these  representatives  of  the  Board  thoroughly  agree 
in  repudiating  as  divisive,  perversive,  and  unscriptural,  the  hypothesis  of 
future  probation,  and  in  carrying  out  the  repeated  instructions  of  the  Board 
to  the  Prudential  Committee  to  avoid  any  committal  of  the  Board  to  that 
hypothesis.  The  two  documents  are  in  complete  harmony  in  general  prin- 
ciples, but  differ  in  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Covell,  whose  appointment  was  postponed  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, and  who  has  now  withdrawn  his  application.  Dr.  Storrs  would  have 
voted  to  commission  him  ;  Dr.  Thompson  would  not.  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Covell  as  to  his  own  views  have  been  published.  Our  judgment  b  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Congregational  churches  indorse  heartily  the  vote  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  in  postponing  action  on  hb  case. 

How  was  it  possible  for  me,  known  wherever  I  am  known  at 
all  as  a  steadfast  conservative  in  theological  thinking,  to  desire 
and  advocate  the  appointment  as  a  missionary,  under  the  Board, 
of  one  whose  mind  was  certainly  not  clear  on  the  ever-fresh 
subject  of  future  probation  ? 

I  am  so  conservative  in  theology  as  not  to  have  as  much 
patience  as  have  some  others,  with  whom  in  general  I  closely 
agree,  with  the  theory,  or  hypothesis,  of  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance unto  life  eternal,  beyond  the  grave.  It  has  never  seemed 
to  me  an  error  which  reached  to  the  centres  of  character,  as 
does  a  defective  doctrine  of  sin,  or  of  regeneration.  It  has 
never  seemed  an  error  casting  eclipse  on  the  holy  splendor  of 
the  character  of  God,  as  does  that  which  denies  retribution  for 
sin,  or  which  limits  Divine  grace  to  special  church  channels ;  or 
as  did  the  old  doctrine  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  and  release 
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tbe  daim  of  the  Devil  on  human  sinners.  Indeed,  I  have 
strongly  sympathized  with  the  moral  motive  behind  the  specu- 
lation, and  have  recognized  it  as  finding  original  incentive  in 
compassionate  aspiration.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  an  error, 
nevertheless,  as  it  taow  does;  and  one  sure  to  involve  much 
practical  mischief.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  characterize  it, 
when  occasion  demanded,  as  in  my  judgment  without  authority 
in  the  Scripture,  unhistorical  — •*  unless  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  may  be  thought  to  have  some  affinity  with 
it  —  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  existing  evan« 
gelical  thought,  and  as  a  too  daring  attempt  to  add  to  die  gos- 
pel something  which  the  Master  had  not  put  therein.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  especially  unfriendly  to  faithful,  fervent,  and 
patient  missionary  labor ;  since  it  appears,  at  least,  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  if  men  do  not  hear  the  gospel  in  this  life 
they  will  have  a  vastly  extended  space  for  repentance  in  the 
ages  beyond,  under  the  immediate  exhibition  of  Christ,  and  in 
utter  separateness  from  all  present  temptations  of  the  world 
and  of  the  flesh.  I  cannot  reasonably  presume  that  any  man 
in  whose  mind  an  expectation  like  this  is  fixed  will  labor  with 
earnestness,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  with  long  endurance, 
to  present  tbe  Lord  imperfectly  here  to  those  who,  if  not  thus 
partially  and  prematurely  enlightened  by  human  agency,  will 
see  Him  personally  in  Divine  invitation  and  promise,  amid  the 
hereafter. 

Of  course  this  view  seems  narrow  and  harsh  to  those  holding 
the  opinion ;  but  my  business  is  to  speak  with  an  unreserved 
frankness,  and  to  show  how  the  matter  presents  itself  to  me  — 
presents  itself  now  only  more  distinctly  than  it  did  when,  several 
years  ago,  the  theory  began  to  claim  acceptance  in  Congre- 
gational pulpits  and  papers.  If  either  of  my  honored  associates 
in  the  Prudential  Committee  held  this  theory,  as  neither  of  them 
does,  I  could  not  vote  to  send  him  as  a  missionary,  however 
much  he  might  wish  to  go.  The  Board  certainly  was  not  estab- 
lished, and  it  does  not  exist,  for  the  propagation  of  any  such 
notion.  The  churches  at  large,  contributing  to  the  Board,  do 
not  accept  it.  I  doubt  if  a  dozen  of  the  corporate  members 
intelligently  adopt  it.     I  do  not  believe  that  any  missionary 
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Bociety  will  ever  be  organized,  or  certainly  will  be  long  and 
effectively  maintained,  in  which  this  speculation  becomes  a  con- 
trolling practical  force.  I  most  heartily  wish  that  every  one 
applying  for  appointment  to  the  committee,  of  which  I  find 
myself  unexpectedly  a  member,  felt  about  the  venturesome  and 
unauthorized  hypothesis  precisely  as  I  do. 

But  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  platform  at  Springfield  two 
years  ago,  listening  to  the  debarte  in  which  I  purposely  took  no 
part,  the  faces  of  seminary  students  were  before  me,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  enlightened  me  on  some  things.  They  were, 
to  all  appearance,  precisely  such  students  as  we  most  need  for 
hard  but  fruitful  missionary  work;  young,  strong,  earnest  of 
spirit,  and  highly  intelligent,  but  with  a  present  expression  of 
hesitation,  doubt,  almost  painful  perplexity,  overlaying  their 
primary  expression  of  candor,  moral  enthusiasm,  and  loyalty  to 
Christ.  The  question  fronted  me  on  the  spot;  it  faced  me 
afterward  in  every  hour  of  the  weeks  which  intervened  between 
that  meeting  and  my  acceptance  of  the  presidency;  it  has 
never  since  ceased  to  occupy  my  thoughts:  What  should  be, 
what  must  be,  the  attitude  of  the  Board  and  of  its  committee 
toward  such  young  men  ?  coming  from  our  own  households  and 
churches,  from  our  particular  colleges  and  seminaries ;  not  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation  with  any  assured  and 
final  conviction,,  but  doubting  about  it,  feeling  that  perhaps  it 
may  be  true,  and  with  the  impulsive  temperament  of  youth, 
which  does  not  look  before  and  after,  hoping  that  it  is  true? 
How  should  I,  as  president,  how  should  all  in  ofiice  under  the 
Board  conscientiously  bear  themselves  toward  such  young  men  ? 
with  whom  our  work  may  be  rapidly  expanded ;  without  whom 
our  largest  plans  are  throttled.  My  first  answer  was  given  in 
my  letter  of  acceptance ;  my  last  answer  was  given  in  the  com- 
mittee-room at  Boston ;  and  the  two  are  identical.  It  is  not  an 
answer  inspired  or  modified  by  considerations  of  what  is  ex- 
pedient. It  seems  to  me  the  only  fair  answer  which  can  be 
given. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  these  young  men  that  their  minds  are 
not  clear  on  a  subject  so  recently  emerging  for  discussion,  and 
concerning  which  a  leading  professor  in  a  leading  Presbyterian 
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geminary,  speaking  for  his  own  communion,  has  just  said  that 
^^  there  is  great  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  the  theologians  and 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  of  the  people."  The  responsibility  is 
with  the  teachers,  to  whom  the  students  are  attached,  in  whom 
they  confide,  whose  skill  in  teaching  they  daily  feel,  but  who 
either  fail  to  give  clear  instruction  on  the  mysterious  state  to 
come,  or  give  such  instruction  as  sustains  and  encourages  the 
new  speculation.  The  impressions  left  on  the  student-mind  are 
essentially  secondary,  not  primary.  They  are  lunar,  not  solar ; 
the  pallid  reflection  of  what  others  have  taught,  of  what  has 
met  them  in  lectures  and  reviews,  not  affirmative  convictions, 
vivid  and  regnant  in  their  own  minds.  I  speak  in  the  general, 
quite  understanding  that  there  have  been  and  are  distinct  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  Ordinarily,  the  immediate  impressions 
are  superficial,  not  likely  to  continue  in  many  minds  after  larger 
experience,  wider  study,  profounder  reflection,  and  practical 
work.  Certainly  I  have  dropped  many  impressions  left  on  my 
own  mind  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Woods,  or  by  even  the  alert  and 
animating  Professor  Stuart.  Some  of  them  are  now  so  distant 
and  indistinct  that  I  hardly  recall  them.  It  is  fairly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  young  men,  with  independent  inquiry,  with 
prayer  for  God's  guidance,  and  under  the  discipline  of  strenuous 
service,  will  by  no  means  retain  the  comparatively  confused  and 
emotional  impressions  which  now  they  may  express,  but  will 
establish  and  coordinate,  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
under  their  light,  their  own  schemes  of  spiritual  thought. 

How,  then,  are  they  to  be  treated  now,  when  seeking  to  be 
sent  on  missionary  service  ? 

As  I  have  said,  if  any  decisively  and  deliberately  maintain 
that  beyond  the  grave  wait  ages  of  grace  for  those  who  have 
not  here  heard  of  Christ,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
will  tarry  at  home  to  do  what  good  they  may  find  to  do  here. 
I  shall  wish  them  well,  and  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Lord  has 
blessed  them ;  but  I  would  not  oommission  one  in  whom  I 
should  see  a  possible  affinity  to  the  most  intrepid  and  brilliant 
of  the  missionaries  who  have  made  heathendom  radiant  with  their 
presence,  if  he  thought,  as  in  my  judgment  he  ought  consistently 
to  think,  that  the  heathen,  provided  he  does  not  go  to  them^ 
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will  in  tbe  future  have  vast  opportunities  for  repentance  nnto 
life,  which  may  be  sacrificed  by  now  listening  to  him.  I  would 
sooner  set  a  man  to  run  a  race  with  a  ten-pound  shot  tied  to 
each  ankle,  than  send  a  man  with  this  fixed  expectation  to 
preach  to  Hottentot  or  Hawaiian. 

But  how  shall  those  be  treated  who  simply  doubt,  and  do  not 
profess  to  know  or  affirm?  whose  minds  ip  a  measure  reflect 
the  teachings  they  have  heard,  but  whose  impressions  are  still 
"  tentative  and  unfixed  "  ? 

Plainly,  imperatively,  according  to  my  conception  of  things, 
they  are  not  to  be  met  by  any  abrupt  and  sharp-edged  challenge, 
to  the  effect  that  "  if  you  doubt  you  cannot  go."  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  they  ever  have  been  thus  met ;  certainly  they  must 
not  be,  so  long  as  I  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  They  must  not 
be  taken,  either,  in  groups,  or  in  any  way  classified,  as  coming 
from  this  seminary,  or  that,  or  the  other.  Each  case  must  be 
considered  by  itself,  patiently,  candidly,  with  a  sincerely  sym- 
pathetic endeavor  to  ascertain  exactly  the  reach  and  the  force 
of  the  admitted  doubt;  an  effort  made  largely  in  face  to  face 
conference,  in  addition,  at  least,  to  those  interchanged  writings 
which  may  be  needed,  but  in  which,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  young,  the  expression  of  thought  is  apt  to  be  less  free  and 
familiar,  more  conventional  and  more  theoretic.  In  such  con- 
versation great  pains  should  be  tkken  to  disengage  feeling  from 
conviction,  a  sympathetic  desire  from  a  dogmatic  bias,  the  effect 
of  a  diffused  epidemical  sentiment  from  a  personal  tendency ; 
and  the  line^  should  be  sharply  drawn  between  a  thought  lying 
loosely  in  the  mind,  and  a  theory  which  is  entertained  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  a  speculative  scheme :  between  a  state  of  mind 
still  in  flux  on  the  subject,  and  one  consciously  set  toward  pre- 
determined conclusions.  Above  all,  it  should  be  found  whether 
one  is  heartily  ready  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
God,  as  one  on  which  He  has  not  spoken ;  or  is  practically  con- 
vinced that  He  must  do  in  one  way,  and  not  otherwise,  to  vin- 
dicate his  justice.  I  said  two  years  ago  that  the  shadings  of 
thought,  at  this  point,  would  probably  be  delicate  and  intricate 
in  some  minds.  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  modify  the  fore- 
oast*     But  the  essential  moral  element  in  the  mind  of  a  candi- 
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date  can  he  reached ;  and  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  do 
it.  To  get  now  and  then  a  good  missionary,  whom  we  other- 
wise should  have  missed,  is  worth  many  times  more  than  all  the 
trouble.  It  cannot  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  mere 
presentation  of  creed-forms,  useful  as  these  are  in  many  ways, 
and  highly  as  I  honor  them.  The  subtler  states  and  processes 
of  thought  in  an  eager,  sensitive,  and  troubled  young  mind  can 
no  more  be  accurately  measured  by  such  than  a  perfume  in  the 
air  can  be  measured  by  yard-sticks. 

Suppose  it  then  to  be  ascertained,  through  frank  conference, 
that  the  candidate  does  not  positively  hold  the  theory  of  oppor- 
tunity for  repentance  beyond  the  grave,  either  as  part  of  a 
speculative  scheme,  or  as  clearly  sustained  by  the  Scriptures, 
but  is  yet  in  a  certain  perplexity  about  it,  sometimes  more  dis- 
tinctly inclining  to  it,  and  again  feeling  that  it  has  no  sufficient 
support;  what  comes  next?  I  should  say,  without  doubt,  to 
certify  ourselves  of  his  clear  and  firm  hold  on  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Scripture,  on  the  true  nature  and  work  of 
Christ,  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
on  the  present  responsibility  and  condemnation  of  the  heathen, 
as  set  forth  with  just  and  appalling  emphasis  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  then  to  minister  to  any  remaining  and  unreduced 
doubt  concerning  a  future  gracious  opportunity,  not  principally 
by  philosophical  argument  —  to  address  which  to  states  of 
tangled  thought,  into  which  feeling  intimately  enters,  is  gener- 
ally like  trying  to  heal  a  sore  with  a  handspike  —  not  even  so 
much  by  selected  texts  of  the  Scripture,  but  by  stirring  afresh 
his  missionary  enthusiasm,  by  setting  him  to  absorb  the  whole 
substance  of  the  Gospel  without  pinning  his  attention  to  the 
austere  problems  of  the  future,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  put- 
ting him  to  work  in  some  appropriate  missionary  field. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  my  fixed  conviction  that,  as  I  said  two 
years  ago,  ^^  evangelists  and  missionaries  naturally  draw  nearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  GospeL"  It  is  only  an  ever-fresh  illustra- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  Master,  that  if  any  man  be  steadfastly 
minded  to  do  with  his  might  the  will  of  the  Father,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine.  These  recent,  remote,  and,  as  I  think, 
misleading  and  vain  speculations,  are  bred  in  the  air  of  meta- 
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physical  meditation,  in  minds  which  are  restless  until  they  shall 
have  planned  the  Divine  scheme  into  conformity  with  their 
ethical  suggestions.  Energetic  personal  work  for  Christ  puts 
the  mind  in  a  different  spiritual  atmosphere ;  and  work  among 
the  heathen,  with  no  fettering  moral  commitment  to  the  lecture- 
room  theory,  will  usually  clarify,  instruct,  and  energize,  more 
than  any  number  of  lectures  could. 

A  candid  and  devoted  young  man  so  working,  for  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  for  man's  highest  welfare,  will  almost  certainly 
come  to  see  that  the  unevangelized  peoples  are  not  unfortunate, 
merely,  through  deficiency  of  light,  but  are  consciously  guilty, 
sinning  against  the  light  which  they  have,  and  having  more 
light  from  Christ  himself,  by  his  Spirit,  than  had  been  im- 
agined; that  they  love  and  cleave  to  their  evil  lusts,  against 
whatever  remonstrance  of  reason,  of  the  natural  conscience,  of 
the  teachings  of  experience,  of  the  teachings  of  the  wise,  against 
the  admonitions  of  Providence,  and  against  the  rebuke  of  the 
still  small  voice.  He  will  almost  certainly  ere  long  encounter 
the  question,  from  some  acute  sinner  on  whom  he  is  vainly 
expending  his  force,  "  If  you  are  convinced  that  chances  for 
repentance  are  reserved  for  my  people,  in  unlimited  futures 
beyond  the  grave,  why  not  leave  us  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  sins 
in  which  we  delight,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  opportunity  to 
repent  when  temptations  are  removed,  and  when  He  of  whom 
you  speak  appears,  in  the  large  by-and-by?" 

A  man  uncommitted  to  any  theory,  and  working  with  the  full 
swing  of  his  strength  in  the  missionary  field,  will  understand 
practically,  and  not  as  a  mere  linguistic  expert,  the  view  which 
Paul  had  of  the  voluntary  perverse  wickedness  of  the  world,  as 
set  forth  in  his  tremendous  indictment  in  the  letter  to  the 
Bomans ;  and  he  will  enter,  I  should  hope,  into  closer  sympathy 
with  that  magnificent  missionary  leader,  who  certainly  wrote 
and  wrought  and  suffered  with  no  thought  whatever  of  any  pro- 
bation beyond  the  grave.  Most  of  all,  I  should  hope,  he  will 
come  to  a  more  intimate  fellowship  with  the  mind  of  the  Mas- 
ter ;  understanding  the  secret  of  his  immense  urgency  to  have 
the  gospel  preached  at  once^  in  all  the  world,  while  freshly  alive 
to  his  supreme  declaration  that  many  who  have  not  consciously 
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seen  him  will  come,  or  will  not  come,  into  his  kingdom,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  done,  or  have  not  done,  among  the  needy 
and  the  sick,  the  works  of  his  Spirit.  I  should  expect  such  a 
man  to  feel  it  ere  long  an  almost  blasphemous  thing  for  himself, 
as  a  weak  servant  of  Christ,  to  add  an  uncertain  human  specu- 
lation to  his  sublime  and  tender  gospel;  and  I  should  certainly 
know  that  he  would  find  such  a  theory  in  his  own  hands,  what 
I  called  it  long  ago,  ^^  a  tin  blade,"  poorly  replacing  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit. 

This,  then,  is  the  plan  of  administration  concerning  mission- 
ary candidates  which  I  outlined  at  the  start,  and  to  which  I  still 
energetically  adhere:  No  appointment  of  one  distinctly  and 
affirmatively  committed  to  the  theory  of  a  future  probation  ;  a 
candid,  tender,  and  sympathetic  judgment  of  each  case  of  per- 
plexed and  doubtful  opinion,  taking  it  by  itself,  and  making  no 
one  a  precedent  for  another ;  when  assured  of  a  firm  and  intel- 
ligent hold  on  the  essentials  of  evangelical  faith  in  one  thus 
doubting,  a  large  reliance  on  missionary  zeal,  and  on  the  edu- 
cating force  of  missionary  work,  to  bring  the  clearness  and 
unity  of  right  convictions  to  replace  the  state  of  intermingled 
and  uncompleted  thought  and  feeling  presently  presented.  And 
I  hope  that  nobody  will  be  offended  if  I  frankly  add  that  about 
the  last  thing  which  I  should  do  for  a  young  man  of  ardent  and 
receptive  mind,  in  this  dubious  state,  of  whom  I  wanted  to  make 
a  missionary,  would  be  to  discourage  his  missionary  impulse, 
and  send  him  back  to  Andover,  with  a  more  or  less  keen  sense 
of  repulse,  to  get  further  light  on  eschatology.  I  say  this  with- 
out prejudice,  as  without  any  favoring  prepossession.  I  have 
seen  Andover  but  once  in  more  than  thirty  years,  and  then  on  an 
errand  to  the  Abbott  Academy.  I  shall  very  likely  never  see 
the  place  again.  But  with  all  respect  for  the  accomplished  and 
industrious  teachers  who  occupy  its  chairs,  I  would  far  sooner 
send  one  to  Zulaland  or  Japan,  on  a  mission  for  Christ,  than 
send  him  to  them,  as  an  inquiring  student,  to  get  correct  views 
of  what  some  of  them  regard  as  *^  the  larger  hope."  In  moral 
therapeutics,  and  for  purposes  of  cure,  I  doubt  the  maxim 
^aimilia  similibttsJ^ 

All  this  which  I  have  rapidly  written  was  contained  im- 
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plicitly,  and  most  of  it  was  articulated  with  perfect  distinctness, 
in  my  letter  accepting  the  presidency.  It  was  not,  as  I  said, 
any  fabricated  scheme  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  dictate  of  a  sound  common  sense,  and  of  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian wisdom.  It  was  approved,  at  the  time,  by  those  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  more  confidence  than  I  have  in  my  own.  It 
appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  relieve  a  tension  which  was  fast 
becoming  insupportable.  It  was  adopted,  without  manifested 
dissent,  by  "  both  wings,"  at  the  recent  meeting  in  New  York.  It 
is  to-day,  in  my  judgment,  the  fair,  reasonable,  almost  the  only 
basis,  on  which  we  can  treat  young  men  from  our  schools  with- 
out injustice;  and  the  only  basis  of  harmonious  cooperation 
among  those  heretofore  combined  in  the  Board.  It  repeats  the 
admonition  to  exercise  ^^  caution,"  and  to  give  no  approval  to  a 
doctrine  which  the  Board  has  disallowed.  But  it  frankly  and 
fairly  meets  the  feeling — which  is  a  just  feeling  —  of  those  who 
insist  that  young  men  of  fine  parts,  of  fine  promise,  of  a  fervent 
consecration  and  an  earnest  missionary  temper,  are  not  to  be 
peremptorily  repelled  by  the  Board,  because,  without  having 
reached  a  conclusion  which  it  disapproves,  their  minds,  under 
the  influences  around  them,  are  in  a  transition  state  of  doubt. 
Whether  anybody  else  accepts  it  or  not,  I  stand  by  this,  as  a 
fair  and  permanent  method  of  action ;  and  I  applied  it,  and 
wished  if  possible  to  have  others  apply  it,  in  the  case  lately 
before  the  committee. 

I  had  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  young  man  then  ap- 
pearing, until  I  met  him,  by  my  request,  for  a  two  hours'  talk. 
He  had  written  some  things,  as  I  partly  knew  and  was  afterward 
more  fully  advised,  which  I  regretted,  and  which  embarrassed 
his  case  before  the  committee.  But  he  left  the  distinct  impres- 
sion upon  me  of  a  sincere,  manly,  Christian  student,  who  had 
come  out  of  early  and  extreme  unbelief  into  a  clear  apprehension 
of  Christ,  and  a  glad  consecration  to  his  service;  who  had  no 
assured  conviction  on  the  subject  of  probation  after  death ;  who 
thought  it  a  *^  perhaps,"  at  least  for  some ;  probably,  but  not 
certainly,  indicated  by  the  famous  passages  in  Peter ;  possibly, 
but  not  certainly,  involved  in  the  universality  of  the  atonement ; 
and  who  was  as  earnest  to  preach  the  gospel  as  if  he  positively 
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knew  that  after  death  was  no  chance  of  repentance.  He  seemed 
to  me  likely  to  make  a  good  missionary  —  diligent,  faithful,  with 
a  spirit  receptive  of  what  God  should  teach ;  and  while  I  was 
sorry  that  his  mind  was  not  wholly  in  tune  with  mine,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  leave  that  mind  just  where  it  was,  with  no 
fresh  bias  against  my  convictions,  until  missionary  service  had 
had  its  effect  on  him.  Others  thought  differently,  being  as 
clear  and  conscientious  as  I  was,  in  their  adverse  judgment ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  tried,  as  I  have  said,  to  secure  the 
most  inoffensive  form  in  which  to  record  the  action  thus  adopted. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Andover  professors  may  help  him  to- 
ward that  light  which  he  needs,  as  much  as  I  should  confidently 
expect  that  the  idolaters  of  Asia  would.  R.  S.  Storbs. 

It  is  understood  that  before  being  forwarded  to  the  mission- 
ary rooms  Mr.  CoveU's  statement  of  views  regarding  future 
probation  —  as  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 11  —  was  submitted  to  Professor  Ryder  and  received  his 
approval ;  and  that  later  he  advised  the  candidate  not  to  with- 
draw or  modify  that  statement.  The  first  selection  from  the 
correspondence  which  came  under  the  writer's  eye  —  one  which 
professed  to  give  copious  extracts  with  perfect  frankness  — 
begins  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Co  veil's  letter  of  December  11, 
with  the  words :  ^^  At  best,"  etc.,  but  omits  two  sentences  im- 
mediately preceding  and  of  considerable  significance,  viz. :  ^^  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  a  view  is  precluded  by  the 
Bible.  The  easy  and  natural  inference  from  the  two  passages 
in  Peter  is  that  a  future  probation  is  possible."  This  is  in 
harmony  with  an  earlier  declaration  in  the  same  letter :  ^^  I  did 
not  consider  the  drift  of  the  Bible  to  be  against  such  a  view  as 
that  of  future  probation,"  etc.  Another  journal,  professing  to 
give  the  correspondence,  left  out  an  entire  letter  of  Mr.  Covell, 
that  of  November  23,  which  was  written  presently  after  his 
second  interview  with  secretaries,  and  before  hearing  again  from 
Boston.  In  that  letter  he  remarks  :  "  Whatever  my  views  may 
be  in  the  future,  I  should  at  least  want  the  liberty  of  holding 
the  same  doctrines  and  hypotheses  that  I  now  hold  " ;  ^^  and  so 
my  desire  is  that  the  case  be  presented  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee on  its  present  basis.^* 
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Whether  the  candidate's  attitude  at  the  present  time  comes 
fairly  within  the  including  line  of  Dr.  Storrs's  letter  accepting 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  is  simply  a  question  of  interpre- 
tation, a  question  which  every  corporate  member  must  answer 
for  himself.  The  minute  which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  the  17th  ult.,  written  by  the  distinguished  president,  now 
happily  a  member  of  the  committee,  recognizes  very  distinctly 
the  fact  —  as  does  also  his  letter  of  acceptance  —  that  it  has 
been  repeatedly  enjoined  upon  the  committee  to  exercise  much 
caution  against  committing  that  body  whose  servants  they  are 
to  the  dogma  or  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death.  The  fact 
that  the  Board  deems  that  theory  divisive,  perversive,  and  dan- 
gerous, was  the  ground  and  occasion  for  thus  instructing  the 
committee,  which  acts  for  it  during  the  interim  between  annual 
meetings,  and  holds  office  only  for  a  twelvemonth  at  a  time. 
The  minute  referred  to  claims  that  there  is  nothing  in  Dr. 
Storrs'  letter  of  acceptance  inconsistent,  even  by  implication 
with  the  action  taken  at  Des  Moines  and  Springfield,  and  the 
author  of  the  letter  expressly  disavowed,  toward  the  close  of  said 
letter,  all  purpose  therein  ^^  to  formulate  any  scheme  of  evasion 
or  compromise,  or  any  ingenious  reconciling  device."  None 
have  accepted  Dr.  Storrs'  letter  as  a  basis  with  more  cordiality 
than  the  Prudential  Committee.  Every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  vote  for  any  missionary  candidate,  otherwise 
qualified,  who,  by  a  fair  interpretation,  can  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  second  of  the  classes  named  by  the  president. 

Professor  Ryder  seems  to  imply  that  the  case'  now  in  hand  is 
the  first  of  the  kind,  and  will  establish  a  precedent,  whereas  sim- 
ilar action  has  taken  place  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  and  that,  too,  without  creating,  till  recently,  any 
ferment  or  calling  forth  any  censure.  The  present  is  the  first 
new  instance  in  which  embarrassment  springing  from  the  same 
cause  has  arisen  in  connection  with  any  applicant  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  1887.  At  that  time  it  was  resolved : 
*^  That  the  Board  adheres  to  the  position  taken  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  at  Des  Moines  concerning  the  doctrine  of  future 
probation,  reaffirms  its  utterances  made  at  that  time,  and  ac- 
cepts the  interpretation  of  the  Prudential  Committee  as  the 
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true  interpretation  of  its  action."  What  was  the  committee's 
interpretation?  A  detailed  report  of  certain  cases  which  had 
been  postponed  on  account  of  views  relating  to  the  theory  of 
a  dispensation  of  grace  for  some  in  the  future  world.  The 
Board,  at  the  same  meeting,  proceeded  to  adopt  another  reso- 
lution :  *'*'  That  we  recommend  to  the  Prudential  Committee  an 
unabated  carefulness  in  guarding  the  Board  from  any  com- 
mittal to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine."  The  method  and 
degree  of  carefulness  exercised  had  been  laid  before  the  Board, 
as  just  intimated,  with  unprecedented  fullness.  An  unqualified 
approval  was  given  by  the  large  majority  of  the  largest  number 
of  corporate  members  ever  present  at  an  annual  meeting.  In 
a  good  deal  of  the  quasi-intimidation  which  for  some  time  past 
has  been  attempted,  and  in  a  good  deal  of  the  gratuitous  advice 
which  has  been  administered  to  the  committee,  the  serene  obliv- 
ion of  what  is  due  from  honest  and  honorable  men  under  the 
circumstances  now  named  has  become  conspicuous.  But  plain 
instructions  from  a  primary  body  regarding  a  sacred  trust  are 
still  considered  by  some  thoughtful  and  conscientious  men  as 
entitled  to  remembrance  and  controlling  influence.  Whenever 
the  Board  repeals  its  action  taken  at  the  two  meetings  referred 
to,  and  again,  indeed,  at  its  late  meeting  in  New  York,  it  will  no 
doubt  select  executive  officers  and  Prudential  Committee  who 
can  conscientiously  conform  their  methods  to  such  a  changed 
condition.  The  imputation  of  a  want  of  fairness  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  present  committee  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
highest  order  of  Christian  gentlemanliness.  The  course  taken 
by  the  committee  was  simply  one  of  kindness.  To  vote  declin- 
ing appointment  would  have  been  an  apparent  finality.  It 
seemed  to  some  of  the  committee^  and  all  the  executive  officers 
except  one^  that  to  commission  the  candidate  on  his  own  terms^ 
as  then  defined  and  limited  by  him  with  decisiveness^  would  he 
a  dear  violation  of  instructions  which  have  been  repeated  and 
emphasized.  The  desire  of  Dr.  Storrs  and  Mr.  Blatchf ord  at 
their  second  interview,  sought  by  them,  was  that  he  might 
either  withdraw  his  written  statement  regarding  the  objection- 
able hypothesis,  or  admit  a  sufficient  modification  of  that  state- 
ment. But  the  report  to  the  committee  from  said  interview  was 
VOL.  v.  — HO.  26.       12 
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that  he  decidedly  declined.  Mr.  Covell  had  previously  become 
aware  that  the  only  obstacle  to  his  immediate  appointment  was 
the  understanding  by  some  that  he  held  that  hypothesis. 

A.  C.  Thompson. 

AoREEMRNT  between  ohurchmen  and  nonconformists  in  statements  of 
both  religions  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity  has  received  unexpected 
and  cheering  expression  recently  in  England  in  the  following  outcome  of  a 
voluntary  conference  which  held  twelve  meetings  at  Liangham  Street  in 
London.  The  names  appended  to  this  document  give  it  high  significance 
as  a  part  of  the  current  record  of  reform.  These  resolutions  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  Langham  Street  conference  on  Home  Reunion :  — 

The  Christian  Faith. 
"  We  agree  — 

^^  1.  In  recognizing  the  Bible  as  of  Divine  authority  and  as 
the  sole  ultimate  test  of  doctrine  in  matters  of  faith,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

^^  2.  In  accepting  the  general  teaching  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Nicene  Creed,  including  of  necessity  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement. 

^^  8.  In  recognizing  a  substantial  connection  between  the 
resurrection  body  and  the  present  *•  body  of  humiliation.' 

"  4.  That  saving  faith  in  Christ  is  that  self-surrender  to  Him 
which  leads  a  man  to  believe  what  He  teaches,  and  to  do  what 
He  bids,  so  far  as  he  has  opportunities  of  knowledge." 

The  Christian  Morality. 
"  We  agree  — 
^^  1.  In  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  so- 
ciety to  consider  in  the  light  of  the  principles,  motives,  and 
promises  of  the  faith,  the  problems  of  domestic,  social,  and  na- 
tional morality,  with  a  view  to  concerted  action. 

^^  2.  That  progressive  sanctification  is  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian life,  so  that  without  it  neither  professed  faith,  nor  conver- 
sion, nor  Sacraments,  nor  worship,  can  avail  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul." 

Christian  Discipline. 

"  We  agree  — 
^^  1.  That  the  divisions  among  Christians  render  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  discipline,  in  the  case  of  those  who  openly  deny 
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the  fandamental  truths  of  Christianity  or  offend  against  Chris- 
tian morality,  extremely  difficult ;  and  that  greater  caution 
should  be  used  in  admitting  to  the  privileges  of  membership 
those  who  leave,  or  are  expelled  from,  the  Christian  community 
to  which  they  have  belonged. 

^^  2.  That,  while  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  all  cases  of  members  of  one  Christian  society 
seeking  admission  into  another,  by  careful  inquiry  being  made, 
and  adequate  testimony  being  required  as  to  their  Christian 
character,  this  is  especially  important  in  regard  to  those  who 
desire  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office." 

Christian  Worship. 

"  We  agree  — 

**  1.  That  Congregationalists  can  accept  and  use  the  treasures 
of  devotion  —  hymns,  collects,  liturgies,  etc.  —  accumulated  by 
the  Church  during  the  Christian  ages  ;  and  many  Nonconform- 
ists think  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

"  2.  That  Churchmen  can  accept  the  use  of  extempore  prayer 
in  public  worship ;  and  many  Churchmen  think  that  in  certain 
circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

**  3.  That  rigid  uniformity  in  public  worship  is  undesirable  ; 
and  that  to  enforce  it  by  civil  penalties  is  a  mistake." 

TTie  Christian  S(zcraments. 
"  We  agree  — 
**  That  although  it  is  desirable  that  every  one  should  seek  to 
know  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  yet  their  efficacy 
does  not  depend  upon  such  knowledge,  but  lies  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments  Mn  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same,'  and  on  the  other  in 
the  use  of  them  with  a  true  desire  to  fulfill  the  ordinance  of 
Christ" 

The  Christian  Church  and  Ministry. 

"I.  We  agree  — 
"  1.  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  society  founded  by  Christ, 
the  members  of  which  are  united  to  Him,  and  to  each  other,  by 
spiritual  ties,  which  are  over  and  above  those  that  attach  to 
them  simply  as  men. 
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ut 


^2.  That  these  ties  depend  upon  a  special  union  with  the 
person  of  the  one  Mediator,  and  a  special  indwelling  of  the  one 
Spirit. 

^'  The  Nonconformist  members  of  the  conference  are  unable 
to  admit  — 

*^  1.  That  the  reception  of  visible  Sacraments  is  essential  in 
ordinary  cases  to  the  establishment  of  these  ties. 

*^2.  That  through  the  reception  of  the  visible  Sacraments 
these  ties  may  subsist,  though  not  forever,  in  those  who  are  not 
believing  as  Christian  people  should. 

"11.  We  agree  — 
"  1.  That  Christ  has  established  a  perpetual  ministry  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

"  2.  That  no  one  can  rightly  exercise  this  ministry  unless  he 
be  ordained  to  it  by  Christ  Himself. 

"  8.  That  there  is  a  Divinely  appointed  distinction  of  office 
in  this  ministry. 

"  The  Nonconformist  members  of  the  conference  are  unable 
to  admit  — 

"  1.  That  there  is  a  Divinely  appointed  threefold  distinction 
.  of  orders  in  this  ministry. 

"  2.  That  external  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  Episcopal 
hands  is  necessary  for  its  rightful  exercise." 
Nelson,  Chairman, 
Henry  Allon. 
George  S.  Barrett. 
Charles  Gore. 
John  Gott. 
P.  Goldsmith  Medd. 
John  Brown  Paton. 
Bobert  a.  Bedford. 
Henry  Robert  Reynolds. 
John  Shelly. 
Brooke  Fobs  Westcott. 
George  Greenwood, 
J.  R^u>FORD  Thomson, 


..! 


Secretaries. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

There  has  been  great  excitement,  and  some  intemperate 
writing,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in 
deferring  for  a  few  months  their  decision  on  Mr.  Covell's  offer 
of  service  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  This  is  quite 
noticeable,  for  many  such  cases  have  occurred  of  a  decision 
deferred  without  exciting  remark.  But  now,  evidently,  the 
Andover  party  stand  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee at  the  least  sign  of  variation  from  its  will  and  wishes. 
The  "  Independent "  justly  remarks :  "  The  minority  are  precip- 
itate. They  condemn  in  haste.  They  stir  up  bitterness.  They 
publish  unjust  and  unfair  statements.  They  attack  secretaries 
and  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee  acrimoniously.  They 
are  making  the  way  to  harmony  difficult."  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  political  newspapers  that  have  never  shown  any  friendly 
spirit  towards  orthodox  religion  have  entered  the  lists  with  acrid 
criticism  and  magisterial  advice. 

Knowing  the  elements  at  work,  we  think  that  this  is  all  quite 
natural,  and  that  it  should  not  disturb  in  the  least  the  true 
friends  of  the  Board.  Evangelical  missionaries  are  engaged  in 
a  work  which  such  parties  either  hate  or  despise,  and,  perhaps, 
both  hate  and  despise.  They  are  ever  watchful  for  a  chance  to 
strike  a  blow.  But  what  the  Christian  community  that  has  a 
vital  connection  with  the  Board,  and  sustains  it  by  earnest 
prayer  and  self-denying  offerings,  will  wish  to  know  is  the 
reason  for  deferring  the  decision.  It  is  not  the  Board  that  has 
forced  this  unfinished  case  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  with 
equal  injustice  to  the  candidate  and  the  Prudential  Committee  ; 
it  is  the  hostile  minority. 

The  Prudential  Committee  have  been  carefully  instructed  at 
the  successive  annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  not  to  give  place 
to  the  new  and  divisive  doctrines,  of  which  the  chief  one  is 
future  probation. 
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The  Board  has  determined  by  a  majority  of  nearly  five  sevenths,  at  the 
largest  meeting  of  its  corporate  members  ever  convened,  and  at  a  meeting 
happily  held  in  the  midst  of  conmiunities  giving  an  active  and  eloquent  sup- 
port to  the  challenging  opinion,  that  the  theory  of  probation  after  death, 
offering  opportunities  beyond  the  grave  to  attain  by  repentance  eternal  life, 
is  at  any  rate  not  a  constituent  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  it  has  no 
authority  from  the  Master,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  become  direcUif 
or  indirectly  an  element  in  the  message  which  a  society  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present  consecrated  to  Him  sends  to  mankind. 

The  Prudential  Conmiittee  has  been  instructed  for  the  second  time  to 
exercise  caution  as  to  the  appointment  of  any  candidates  holding  a  doctrine 
which  the  Board  yet  esteems  an  unacceptable  innovation,  and  whose  tenden- 
cies it  judges,  as  at  present  advised,  to  be  perversive  and  dangerous.  But 
this  instruction  clearly  allows,  if  it  does  not  suggest,  that  the  committee  is  to 
consider  each  case  by  itself,  and  in  the  few  instances  likely  to  arise  where 
there  is  any  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  is  to  form  its  judgment  with  kind- 
ness and  candor,  as  to  the  amount  and  the  spiritual  force  of  any  tendency 
which  may  appear  toward  the  opinion  which  it  must  not  indorse.  It  has 
already  unanimously  decided,  as  I  understand  it,  that,  when  one  does  not 
find  the  new  theory  sustained  by  the  Bible,^  and  does  not  hold  it  as  part  of 
an  accepted  speculative  theme,  but  leaves  the  whole  momentous  matter  to 
Him  who  as  judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  is  right  in  wisdom  and  love, 
no  hindrance  is  interposed  to  immediate  appointment.^  (Dr.  Storrs*  Letter 
of  Acceptance.) 

To  all  this  the  Prudential  Committee  had  heartily  acceded, 
and  they  had  uniformly  acted  upon  it  when  the  case  of  Mr. 
Covell  came  before  them.  We  think  the  committee,  acting  under 
the  clear  and  positive  instructions  from  the  Board,  both  at  Des 
Moines  and  at  Springfield,  and  in  hearty  accord  with  Dr.  Storrs* 
letter  of  acceptance,  were  fully  justified  in  the  course  they  took 
of  deferring  their  decision  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Covell's  studies. 
It  was  known  th^t  his  present  views  had  their  origin  in  reading 
"  Progressive  Orthodoxy,"  and  that  he  had  left  the  Orthodox 
Seminary  of  Chicago  for  Andover.  With  regard  to  future  pro- 
bation he  declared :  — 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  view  is  precluded  by  the  Bible.  The  easy  and 
natural  inference  from  the  two  passages  in  Peter  is  that  future  probation  is 
possible.  ...  I  did  not  consider  the  drift  of  the  Bible  to  be  against  such  a 
view  as  that  of  future  probation.  Whatever  my  views  may  be  in  the  future, 
I  should  at  least  want  the  liberty  of  holding  the  same  doctrines  and  hy- 

1  The  case  here  referred  to  is  g^ven  in  the  Amraal  Report  of  the  Americaii 
Board  for  1887,  pp.  43,  44,  and  is  now  doubly  worthy  of  examination. 
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potheses  I  now  hold.  .  .  .  And  so  my  detive  is  thai  the  ease  be  presented  to 
the  committee  on  its  present  basis. 

To  give  liberty  to  bold  doctrines  and  bypotbeses  is  the  same 
as  giving  liberty  to  maintain  tbem,  or  it  bas  no  meaning  at  alL 
It  is  only  the  maintaining  of  a  belief  that  can  by  any  possibility 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  doctrines 
and  hypotheses  to  whicb  Mr.  Covell  refers  are  tbose  whicb 
relate  to  f  utnre  probation. 

The  only  doctrine  I  do  hold  bearing  on  the  question  is  that  the  atonement 
is  universal,  that  is,  that  every  man  will  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  its 
blessings.  I  have  a  preference  for  the  view  that  the  historic  Christ  is  to  be 
presented.  The  essential  Christ  idea  seems  to  me  dangerous  and  rational- 
istic. The  view  that  the  historic  Christ  is  in  some  way  presented  seems 
more  orthodox,  because  it  magnifies  Christ's  work  by  bringing  Him  into 
more  vital  connection  with  mankind  and  is  more  in  harmony  with  Scripture, 
especially  its  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Now  as  tbe  historic  Christ  bas  never  been  presented  to  tbe 
heathen,  nor  can  be  in  this  world  to  the  millions  of  heathen  now 
passing  out  of  it,  there  must  be  for  them  a  future  probation. 
His  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  not  potentially 
but  actually,  necessitates  a  future  probation.  And  he  claims 
from  the  Prudential  Committee  the  liberty  of  holding,  which 
implies  the  holding  forth,  of  his  present  "doctrines  and  hy- 
potheses." The  Prudential  Committee  would  be  false  to  their 
trust  to  send  into  the  mission  fields  any  one  armed  by  them 
with  such  authority.  It  would  please  Audover  and  the  Sunday 
newspapers;  it  would  astonish  and  discourage  the  orthodox 
givers  to  the  treasury  of  the  Board.  They  find  no  examples  of 
such  doctrines  or  hypotheses  in  the  missions  of  the  apostolic 
church. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  that,  in  answer  to  all  the  questions 
proposed  to  Mr.  Covell  as  to  the  treatment  he  would  give  to 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  future 
state,  he  never  refers  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  missionary  in  the  field  goes  to  the  Bible  for  his  answer  to 
all  difficult  questions  about  things  unrevealed,  and  refuses  to  be 
himself  a  judge.  He  has  the  significant  and  instructive  ex- 
ample of  Christ.     When  one  came  to  Him  on  behalf  apparently 
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of  a  company  or  multitude  and  said,  ^^  Lord,  are  there  few  that 
be  saved  ?  "  he  said  unto  them,  ^^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  v^ill  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able.  When  once  the  master  of  the  house  has  risen  up, 
and  hath  shut  to  the  door,"  etc.,  etc.  Luke  xiii.  24.  He  re- 
fused to  give  them  a  word  of  comfort  as  to  the  multitude,  and 
urged  them  to  immediate  repentance  as  the  only  way  to  escape 
the  danger  of  eternal  loss. 

Christ  did  not  commission  his  disciples,  the  first  missionaries, 
to  comfort  the  heathen  with  regard  to  their  dead  ancestors,  nor 
will  the  American  Board  ever  give  the  authority  which  Mr. 
Covell  asks.  Our  sovereign  Lord  closed  his  commission  with 
the  declaration,  ^^  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  When  the  American  Board 
shall  change  this  sovereign  proclamation  the  churches  will  reject 
the  Board  as  apostate  from  the  Lord. 

Nor  can  the  American  Board  send  men  to  teach  that  the 
heathen  are  not  guilty  and  under  condemnation.  The  tenifio 
charge  brought  against  them  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans  is  still  true  of  them,  not  that  any  one  can 
be  found  guilty  of  all  those  sins  and  enormities,  but  they  are 
found  among  the  heathen  and  with  them  all  a  condemning  con- 
science. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  Board  ever  authorize  a  man  to 
preach  that  all  the  heathen  are  lost.  About  one  h^f  die  in 
infancy  of  childhood  and  are  saved,  and  there  are  the  good 
heathen  of  whom  the  apostle  Peter  affirmed,  *'  Of  a  truth  I  per- 
ceive that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him."     Acts  x.  34,  35. 

The  minute  of  the  Prudential  Committee  is  couched  in  kind, 
considerate,  and  respectful  terms  towards  all.  The  minority 
alone,  which  claims  to  rule  the  Board,  can  object  to  it.  To 
satisfy  that  minority  is  to  commit  suicide.  But  when  the  pres- 
ent excitement  has  passed  away  and  the  Christian  public,  or 
even  that  portion  of  it  that  really  supports  the  Board,  shall 
carefully  read  this  minute,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  an  admirable 
disposition  of  the  case  for  the  present.  Ctbus  Hamlin. 
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Broad-Chubch  Theoloqt  is  sometimes  so  comprehensive 
and  inclusive  as  to  be  self -contradictory.  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalism in  the  United  States  has  never  recognized  the  doctrine 
of  the  annil^ilation  of  incorrigibly  impenitent  souls  as  a  part  of 
Scriptural  eschatology.  Dr.  Abbott,  however,  has  just  been  in- 
stalled as  Mr.  Beecher's  successor,  although  professing  to  be  an 
Annihilationist.  Plymouth  Church  and  its  pastor  are,  indeed, 
at  present  in  somewhat  anomalous  relations  to  Congregational- 
ism ;  but  they  claim  to  be  a  part  of  this  Orthodox  body  of 
churches,  and  maintain  that  toleration  should  be  extended  to 
their  ecceutric  position.  Dr.  Abbott  was  one  of  the  chief 
framers  of  the  Commission  Creed  of  1884.  That  document,  as 
Professor  Gulliver  of  Andover  has  very  suggestively  said,  is 
best  described,  not  as  the  Commission  Creed,  but  as  the  Omis- 
sion Creed.  It  omits  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  repentance  in 
this  life.  If  repentance  in  this  life  is  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  as  the  church  has  held  for  ages,  then  the  Omission 
Creed  does  not  contain  truth  enough  to  save  the  soul.  It  could 
be  signed  by  a  believer  in  future  probation.  It  could  be  signed 
by  an  Annihilationist.  Dr.  Abbott  signed  it  six  years  ago,  and 
could  sign  it  now.  According  to  the  contention  of  the  friends 
of  this  mutilated  creed,  any  one  who  can  adopt  it  is  a  proper 
person  to  be  ordained  by  a  council  as  a  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church.  Any  one  who  could  be  thus  ordained,  so  the 
foremost  critics  of  the  American  Board  affirm,  is  fit  to  be  sent 
abroad  in  its  name  and  at  its  expense  as  a  missionary  to  found 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  and  instruct  a  native  min- 
istry. It  is  not  a  cheerful  sign  of  the  times  that  broad  church 
preachers  fail  to  perceive  that  they  lose  the  intellectual  confi- 
dence of  educated  and  thoughtful  circles  by  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  most  serious  religious  doctrines.  A  church  can- 
not retain  its  practical  efficiency  when  its  policy  of  comprehen- 
sion and  compromise  is  carried  to  the  point  of  self-contradiction. 
In  one  and  the  same  ecclesiastical  organization,  doctrines  as 
wide  apart  as  orthodoxy  and  annihilationism,  or  orthodoxy  and 
universalism,  or  orthodoxy  and  the  positions  of  Robert  Els- 
mere,  do  not  work  well  together.  This  is  certain  to  become 
painfully  evident,  and  indeed  has  already  become  so  in  the 
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religions  history  of  unbalanced  and  unscriptnral  liberalistio 
churches.  The  Commission  Creed,  it  is  well  to  remember,  has 
never  been  adopted  by  the  Congregational  churches.  The 
American  Board,  by  its  action  at  Des  Moines,  Springfield, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York,  has  effectually  discredited  it.  Dr. 
Storrs'  recent  letter,  so  remarkable  for  its  irenic  mood,  deci- 
sively disapproves,  nevertheless,  any  creed  that  allows  the  teach- 
ing that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 
Broad  church  theology,  carried  to  the  point  of  airy  and  flippant 
unscripturalness  and  logical  self-contradiction,  becomes  a  broad 
farce. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Conference  at  Brussels  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  most  available  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  That  committee  has  rejected  the 
English  proposals  for  a  maritime  blockade  of  the  £ast  African 
coast  and  adopted  those  of  the  Belgian  delegates.  The  latter, 
as  already  noted,  look  to  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  in  its  places 
of  origin  by  the  organization  of  African  territory  under  Euro- 
pean rule,  the  establishment  of  police  stations  at  strategic  points 
and  the  institution  of  steamboat  service  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  opening  of  railroads  and  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Well  meant  as  these  proposals  may  be 
presumed  to  be,  they  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  constituting^ 
any  serious  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  in  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  putting  them  into  practical  use  for  many  years 
to  come.  With  the  retreat  of  Emin  Pasha  the  only  semblance 
of  organized  opposition  to  the  slave  power  has  disappeared  from 
the  vast  region  where  the  slave-stealers  carry  on  their  deadly 
work,  and  Europe  has  not  now,  and  will  not  have  for  a  long 
time,  the  means  of  attacking  the  evil  at  its  sources.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  inland  traffic  has  no  limit  save  that  imposed  by 
the  rivalries  of  the  traders  and  their  native  allies,  and  the  pow- 
ers in  their  failure  to  close  the  outside  markets  by  an  effective 
maritime  blockade,  are  virtually  assisting  in  keeping  the  trade 
a-going.  The  Red  Sea  ports  and  the  Portuguese  stations  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel  still  offer  facilities  for  the  traffic,  and  the 
absence  of  provision  for  strict  surveillance  there  and  over  the 
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Moslem  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  make  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  governments  represented  in  the  conference  have 
any  serious  purpose  in  view.  From  the  single  port  of  Tabrouk, 
on  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  thousands  of  black 
slaves  are  annuaUy  exported  to  Constantinople  and  other  Moslem 
cities  in  the  Levant  in  South  European  vessels,  in  exchange  for 
arms  and  ammunition  sold  in  turn  to  the  slave-stealers  of  the 
interior.  The  powers  openly  wink  at  a  trade  which  furnishes 
them  a  market  for  obsolete  weapons,  as  they  do  at  the  traffic  in 
Abyssinian  slaves  passing  regularly  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  which,  with  th^t  in  Circassian  girls,  the  Turkish  delegates 
in  the  conference  strenuously  defended.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  to-day  no  less  than  thirty  more  or  less  public 
slave  markets  in  Constantinople  and  nearly  one  hundred  pro- 
fessional slave-dealers,  and  yet  the  conference  in  prohibiting  the 
import  into  Africa  of  arms  and  ammunition,  excepted  firearms 
of  antiquated  model  by  which  those  markets  are  kept  open. 
For  it  is  a  fact  vouched  for  by  English  and  Scotch  missionaries 
in  the  Lake  region,  that  for  every  modern  rifle  found  among  the 
slave-catchers  there  are  a  hundred  muskets  bearing  the  English 
"  Tower  "  stamp,  and  that,  but  for  the  easily  obtained  supply  of 
these  discarded  weapons,  the  traffic  would  largely  die  out.  In- 
deed, everything  tends  to  deepen  the  impression  that  the  confer- 
ence was  called  largely  as  a  concession  to  popular  sentiment  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  without  hope  of  practical  results, 
an  impression  borne  out  by  the  attitude  of  both  governments  with 
respect  to  slave-labor  on  African  soiL  For,  although  neither 
power  openly  traffics  in  slaves,  at  Zanzibar  British  cruisers  are 
coaled  by  slave-labor  and  English  consuls  witness  contracts  be- 
tween Arab  slave-owners  and  British  planters,  and  German  offi- 
cials recognize  what  they  describe  as  the  ^^  absolute  necessity  of 
slave-labor."  With  two  great  powers  thus  creating  a  market 
for  slave-labor  there  will,  of  course,  be  slave-stealing,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  will  doubtless  reflect  that  of  the  French  delegates  to 
the  conference,  who  from  the  first  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
anti-slave  movement  and  the  possibility  of  achieving  any  practical 
results  thereby. 
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LoYAXTY  to  the  monarchy  is  so  rapidly  disappearing  in  Por- 
tugal under  the  growth  of  republican  sentiment,  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  royal  rights  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
exacting  duties  of  the  new  sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Braganza, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  King  Louis  I.,  was  formally  proclaimed 
King  of  Portugal  under  the  title  of  Carlos  I.,  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  proclamation  attracts  even  l^ss  attention  than  did  the  death 
of  Dom  Louis,  the  new  king,  though  an  estimable  young  man 
enough,  in  his  lack  of  distinction  in  any  way,  inviting  but  little 
personal  loyalty.  However  intensely  conservative  Portugal  has 
hitherto  been  regarded,  so  great  a  change  4ias  taken  place  of 
late  that  sagacious  Portuguese  politicians  confess  themselves 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  future,  and  competent  observers  are 
already  forecasting  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  The 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek,  the  late  king  having  presented  almost 
no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  liberal  sentiment  which,  with 
other  advances,  took  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  passage,  in 
1885,  of  the  law  abolishing  hereditary  peerages.  By  this  law  the 
Upper  House  of  the  legislature  was  placed,  if  not  upon  a  plane 
of  merit,  at  least  on  a  plane  above  that  of  hereditary  bodies, 
and  the  republican  ideas  which  led  to  the  reform  have  become 
the  animating  influence  in  the  country.  Recently,  moreover,  a 
number  of  causes  have  combined  to  promote  the  extension  of 
this  sentiment,  especially  among  the  classes  from  which  the  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  staff  of  the  army  is  recruited, 
to  such  a  degree  that  Lisbon  is  said  to  be  virtually  won  over  to 
the  republican  idea.  Chief  among  these  causes  is  the  resent- 
ment felt  at  the  lack  of  national  prosperity  and  prominence, 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  influence  of  France  on 
the  thought  of  the  kingdom,  the  whole  weight  of  which  is 
thrown  on  the  republican  side.  The  transition  in  Brazil,  too, 
which,  though  a  colony,  had  come  to  set  the  pattern  for  the 
mother-country,  had  a  profound  effect  in  Portugal,  stimulating 
the  audacity  of  the  republican  press  and,  in  turn,  the  growing 
liberal  sentiment  of  the  people.  Naturally  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  statesmen  of  the  court  to  check  a  condition  of 
things  which,  despite  the  possession  by  the  Portuguese  of  those 
serious  qualities  which  would  render  democratic  government 
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safe,  equitable,  and  honest,  can  end  only  in  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy.  To  this  end,  therefore,  they  are  seeking  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  foibles  and  shortcomings  of  rulers  and 
the  rather  antiquated  basis  upon  which  the  monarchical  struc- 
ture rests,  and  are  finding  a  suitable  makeshift  in  the  quarrel 
with  England.  In  the  knowledge  that  nothing  so  excites  the 
Portuguese  mind  as  the  dream  of  colonial  empire,  they  have 
seized  upon  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  vast  dependency  in 
Central  Africa  as  the  best  thing  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  and 
are  working  it  to  its  utmost.  That  the  occupation  and  develop- 
ment of  such  an  empire  is  beyond  their  capacity  they  know  full 
well,  as  they  do  the  impossibility  of  waging  war  with  England, 
but  the  monarchy  must  be  put  forward  as  an  assertive  and  en- 
terprising force,  only  deterred  from  beginning  a  new  career  of 
colonial  development  by  the  malignant  and  unreasoning  hostility 
of  stronger  powers.  That  the  scheme  is  working  with  f air>  suc- 
cess is  evidenced  by  the  belligerent  tone  of  the  Lisbon  press  over 
what  is  termed  the  "  overbearing  tyranny "  of  Great  Britain, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  the  inevitable  reaction 
comes,  the  pendulum  may  swing  still  further  the  other  way.  In 
any  event  it  is  not  likely  that  the  new  king  will  take  as  quietly 
as  did  his  father  the  loss  of  royal  prerogatives,  or  that,  with  his 
crown  now  fairly  on  his  head,  he  will  not  enlist  the  conservative 
influences  in  his  kingdom  and  in  Europe  to  keep  it  there. 

News  respecting  the  situation  in  Brazil  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  favorable  to  the  solidity  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to 
superseding  the  civil  governors  of  provinces  by  soldiers,  perhaps 
to  be  expected,  the  provisional  government  is  issuing  decrees  of 
tremendous  importance,  some  of  which  override  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  country  and  violate  international  law,  and  others 
of  which  involve  acts  of  unnecessary  severity.  Among  the  for- 
mer, for  example,  is  a  new  naturalization  law  by  which  foreign- 
ers, after  two  years'. residence  in  the  country,  become  Brazilian 
citizens,  though  whether  naturalization  is  to  be  compulsory  or 
permissive  does  not  appear.  If  the  latter,  then  as  a  measure 
which  effects  a  radical  change  in  the  electoral  laws,  it  should 
have  been  left  for  the  action  of  the  Constituent  Convention, 
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while  if  compulsory,  it  is  a  direct  breach  of  international  law ; 
and  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  at  least  Portugal,  Germany,  and 
Italy  is  shown  by  their  intention  to  send  a  joint  note  protesting 
against  it.  In  the  same  line  is  announcement  of  the  issuance 
of  a  decree  establishing  religious  toleration,  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Jesuits  are  to  be  expelled  and  church  property  confiscated, 
and  legaliziug  civil  marriage,  which  alters  an  existing  law,  both 
of  which,  like  that  giving  the  suffrage  to  the  blacks,  are  in- 
tended to  anticipate  action  by  the  representative  body.  True, 
the  reason  assigned  is  necessity,  as  also  for  the  severe  measures 
applied  to  the  late  emperor  and  his  sympathizers  in  Brazil,  it 
being  the  bounden  duty  of  the  new  government  to  see  that  the 
Eepublic  is  strengthened  in  every  way,  and  that  the  suspension 
of  the  ordinary  processes  of  civil  law  is  not  followed  by  anarchy. 
But  as  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  many  of  the  decrees 
issued,  there  will  be  a  suspicion  that  the  real  reason,  like  that 
for  the  postponement  of  the  general  elections,  ostensibly  the  im- 
possibility of  making  the  electoral  preparations  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  sooner,  may  be  found  in  the 
desire  of  the  government  to  exercise  absolute  power  and  to  set- 
tle the  status  of  things  before  the  Assembly  meets.  The  suspi- 
cion will  not  be  lessened,  either,  by  the  decree  ordering  each  of 
the  twenty-one  provinces  to  organize  state  militias  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  expectation  being,  of  course,  that  each 
will  form  a  small  army  for  the  defense  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Until  the  Constituent  Convention  meets,  probably  they  may 
prove  to  be  so,  military  governors  being  over  the  provinces, 
there  being  no  organized  force  anywhere  to  resist,  and  the  bet- 
ter-class Brazilians  unwilling  to  struggle  with  soldiers,  and  so 
risk  a  rising  of  the  blacks,  always  quick  to  resort  to  force.  But 
after  the  convention  meets  and  the  provinces  are  at  liberty  to 
express  themselves,  the  separatist  feeling  will  appear,  and,  as 
each  will  then  have  a  strong  body  of  militia  of  its  own,  the  gov- 
ernment at  Rio  will  be  unable  to  compel  cohesion.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  fear  of  such  separatist  action  that  has  led  the  provisional 
authorities  to  arrest  a  popular  leader  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  lest 
he  should  advise  that  province  to  become  independent  and  ally 
itself  with  Uruguay,  the  chief  city  of  which,  Monte  Video,  is 
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yirtaally  the  capital  of  Soathem  Brazil.  It  is  trae  that  the  pro- 
yisional  govemment  can  raise  troops  among  the  blacks  and 
lower  classes,  bat  as  money  for  any  extended  campaign  will  be 
wanting,  with  the  organization  of  the  miltia,  the  adhesion  of  the 
provinces  to  the  Federal  Republic  must  be  almost  wholly  volun- 
tary. Possibly  they  may  adhere  willingly  enough,  the  republi- 
can idea  being  undoubtedly  strong,  but  the  separatist  feeling  is 
strong,  too,  and  accentuated  by  the  desire  of  the  province^  to 
spend  aU  their  laxes  on  themselves.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
even  now  to  get  money  enough  for  their  own  development,  and 
they  will  hate  to  send  money  to  Rio  which,  they  think,  has  prof- 
ited at  their  expense,  and  if  one  province  breaks  away  in  si^ety, 
the  example  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  others. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  the  article  on  Unsolved  Negro 
Problems,  which  appears  in  the  present  number,  speaks  for  his 
own  race.  He  was  bom  near  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  1843,  and 
was  a  member  of  Otterhein  University  in  the  class  of  1862.  He 
went  into  the  army  in  1861  in  the  42d  Ohio,  which  was  known 
as  Garfield's  regiment,  and  remained  in  the  war  to  the  end.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  Chamberlain  administration.  He  is  now  agent  for 
the  Lincoln  Institute,  near  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  resides  at 
Charleston,  and  has  made  a  prolonged  study  of  the  race  prob- 
lems of  the  Southern  States. 

An  Afro-American  League,  representing  the  eight  mil- 
lions of  colored  American  citizens,  has  just  been  formed  in 
Chicago.  Prof.  J.  C.  Price,  president  of  Livingston  College, 
Saulsbury,  N.  C,  was  chosen  president  of  the  leag!ie;  Mr. 
Thomas  Fortune,  of  New  York,  secretary;  and  Edward  H. 
Morris,  of  Chicago,  attorney.  The  purposes  of  the  league, 
which  deserve  the  sympathy  of  all  friends  of  justice  and  pro- 
gress, are  stated  as  follows  in  its  constitution  :  — 

To  protest  against  taxation  without  representation ;  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  school  funds  in  those  sections  where  separate 
schools  exist ;  to  insist  upon  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  judge  and  a  jury 
of  peers  in  all  causes  at  law  ;  to  resist  by  all  legal  and  reasonable  measures 
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mob  and  lynch  law,  whereof  we  are  made  the  Tiotims,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  all  such  offenders  against  our  legal  rights  ;  to 
resist  the  tyrannical  usages  of  railroad,  steamboat,  and  other  corporations, 
and  the  violent  or  unlawful  conduct  of  their  employees,  in  all  cases  where 
we  are  concerned,  by  prosecution  of  all  such  corporations  and  their  em- 
ployees in  state  and  federal  courts ;  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  all 
penal  institutions  where  barbarous  and  unchristian  treatment  of  convicts  is 
practiced  ;  and  to  assist  healthy  emigration  from  terror-ridden  sections  to 
other  and  more  law-abiding  sections  of  the  country  ;  to  encourage  all  state 
and  local  leagues  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  all  color  bars  in  obtaining 
for  the  Afro- American  an  equal  chance  with  others  in  the  vocations  of  life, 
and  to  unite  such  branch  leagues  for  organized  and  effective  work  in  secur- 
ing the  full  privileges  accorded  by  the  Constitution.  All  this  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  creation  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  and  pulpit,  public  meetings  and  addresses,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  courts  of  law  for  redress  of  all  denial  of  legal  and  constitutional  rights. 
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A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  PARTY. 

A  PAKTT  means  a  part  of  the  voting  population  that  think 
one  way.  It  implies  another  part  who  unite  because  they  think 
a  different  way.  The  reason  for  different  ways  of  thinking  is 
that  people  have  inherited  unlike  qualities  of  mind,  and  have 
been  moulded  by  unlike  surroundings  and  education.  In  early 
times  parties  were  pairs  of  individuals,  and  pounded  with  fists  ; 
then  they  were  tribes,  and  struck  with  spears,  or  shot  with 
arrows;  still  later  they  were  armies,  and  hurled  missiles  by 
means  of  gunpowder,  but  in  the  latest  encounters  they  print 
opinions  on  papers,  called  ballots,  which  are  counted  and  the 
majority  makes  victory. 

There  are  two  classes  of  miud  ;  one  looks  forward,  the  other 
back.  One  says,  "The  thing  that  has  been  shall  be."  The 
other  declares  that  in  so  wide  a  universe  "  the  next  thing  '*  is 
likely  to  be  the  best ;  yesterday  was  well  enough  in  its  way ; 
to-day  is  better,  but  to-morrow  the  red-letter  day  of  all  the  cal- 
endar. So  there  has  always  been  a  party  of  conservatism  and 
a  party  of  progress.  These  perpetually  change  characters,  for, 
like  a  man,  a  party  has  its  individual  life;  .its  weak  child- 
hood, its  generous  youth,  its  noble  prime,  and  its  decrepit  age 
given  up  to  memories  of  past  glory.  Unlike  men,  parties  are 
not  always  buried  when  they  die,  but  remain  above  ground 
"  to  interfere  with  personal  liberty  and  vex  the  citizen."  Old 
association  and  the  habit  of  obedience  to  leadership  exercise  a 
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force  that  is  practically  binding  upon  men  of  average  mind. 
But  always  there  are  other  minds  of  better  fibre  and  stronger 
equipoise  to  pioneer  the  way  for  humanity  along  the  endless 
path  of  progress.  Where  the  vanguard  walks  to-day,  the  guard 
will  walk  to-morrow. 

The  National  Prohibition  Party  is  the  outcome  of  the  cease- 
less warfare  between  old  and  new,  false  and  true.  It  comes  as 
the  sequel  of  educated  convictions  resulting  from  the  work  of 
modem  science,  of  pulpit,  press,  and  temperance  society.  But 
it  comes  also  as  an  offset  to  the  Alcohol  Party,  which,  under 
various  disguises,  has  forced  its  way  into  politics  and  into 
power.  As  Dr.  Jutkins  says  in  his  invaluable  "  Handbook," 
the  Brewers'  Congress,  held  in  Chicago  in  1867,  before  any 
temperance  party  was  organized,  had 

Resolved,  that  we  will  sustain  no  candidate  of  whatever  party,  in 
any  election,  who  is  in  any  way  dbposed  toward  the  total  abstinence 
cause. 

Every  brewers'  congress  has  reaffirmed  this  as  its  standing 
creed  and  unchangeable  purpose  up  to  this  day,  their  motto 
being,  in  the  words  of  Louis  Schade,  their  salaried  attorney  and 
lobbyist  at  Washington,  "  First  beer  and  then  politics." 

In  1869,  two  years  after  the  brewers  had  flung  down  their 
gauntlet  to  the  temperance  people  in  the  resolution  quoted,  the 
Good  Templars,  at  their  national  meeting  in  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  and  issue  a  call  for  a 
convention  to  organize  a  national  prohibitory  party.  The  chair- 
man of  that  committee  was  Rev.  John  Russell,  a  Methodist 
minister  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  whose  name  will  pass  into  history 
as  the  father  of  the  party,  in  equal  honor  with  the  names  of 
Judge  James  Black,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Hon.  Gideon  T. 
Stewart,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

These  three  men  are  by  common  consent  the  chieftains  of  the 
clan  that  dares  to  stand  alone.  Its  first  presidential  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Washington's  birthday, 
1872.     Its  platform  declared  that : 

There  can  be  no  greater  peril  to  the  nation  than  the  existing  party 
competition  for  the  liquor  vote  ;  and  that  any  party  not  openly  opposed 
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to  the  traffic  will,  as  experience  shows,  engage  in  this  competition, 
court  the  favor  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  barter  away  the  public 
morals,  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot  for  party  success. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a  party  committed  by  its  organic  law 
to  prohibition.  The  convention  was  not  based  on  one  idea,  but 
took  high  ground  on  all  leading  public  issues.  Its  nominees 
were,  for  president,  James  Black,  of  Pennsylvania;  for  vice- 
president,  John  Kussell,  of  Michigan.  These  candidates  re- 
ceived 5,508  votes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  first 
year  of  a  National  Prohibition  party,  Horace  Greeley,  an  un- 
doubted temperance  man,  was  practically  a  Democi*atic  candi- 
date, and  the  Kepublicans,  to  emphasize  their  position  as 
nationally  the  brewers'  party,  which  they  have  been  unswerv- 
ingly for  over  fifteen  years,  adopted  the  famous  Raster  resolu- 
tion, prepared  for  them  by  Herman  Raster,  a  leading  German 
of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  "  Staats  Zeitung,"  a  German  Repub- 
lican paper. 

This  resolution  was  so  carefully  worded  that  casual  readers 
might  miss  its  meaning,  but  Herr  Raster  declares  that  it  was 
^^  against  temperance  and  Sunday  laws,  and  that  the  whole  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Republican  convention  so  understood  it." 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Republican  party  at  its  Chicago 
convention,  while  careful  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  request  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  submission 
of  a  national  constitutional  amendment,  did  distinctly  renew  its 
allegiance  to  all  previous  platforms,  so  that  its  candidates  stand 
to-day  upon  the  Raster  plank. 

In  1876  the  second  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition 
party  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  platform  adopted  four 
years  before  was  reaffirmed,  and  the  following  nominations  were 
made:  for  president,  Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky; 
for  vice-president,  Hon.  G.  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio.  They  received 
9,522  votes.  The  third  national  convention  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land, 1880,  and  nominated  for  president,  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  of 
Maine  ;  for  vice-president,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ohio. 
They  received  10,305  votes. 

The  fourth  nominating  convention  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
July  23, 1884.     Its  platform  was  practically  the  same  as  had 
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obtained  from  the  beginning.  Its  candidates  were  ex-6ov.  St. 
John,  of  Kansas,  and  Hon.  William  Daniel,  of  Maryland.  Four 
years  earlier  eleven  States  were  represented  in  the  convention ; 
this  year  thirty-one.  Then  Minnesota  had  one  delegate,  but  at 
Pittsburgh,  twenty ;  then  New  York  had  nine,  but  now  seventy- 
five  ;  then  Michigan  had  nine,  but  now  her  full  quota,  fifty-six ; 
then  Wisconsin  had  four,  but  now  her  full  quota,  fifty-five; 
then  Illinois  was  not  represented  at  all,  now  she  had  forty-five ; 
then  California  had  none,  now  she  had  seven,  and  besides  a 
presidential  candidate.  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  a  noble  man,  well 
worthy  of  the  honor ;  then  Eoinsas  had  no  delegates,  now  she 
had  eighteen ;  then  not  a  Southern  State  was  represented,  now 
all  but  five.  Maryland  was  out  in  force  with  jsixteen  delegates, 
and  its  chief  is  second  on  the  ticket,  while  Missouri  came  with 
a  full  delegation.  These  facts  prophesied  a  greatly  increased 
vote  in  the  fall  of  1884,  which  was  realized  by  150,000,  against 
something  over  10,000  four  years  earlier. 

In  1888  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  Dr.  John  Brooks  became 
our  standard-bearers,  and  even  their  enemies  could  bring  no 
accusation  against  them  that  was  not  at  once  proven  to  be  ^'  for 
revenue  only."  The  great  convention  at  Indianapolis  numbered 
1,020  delegates.  A  gallant  campaign  was  made,  and  though 
the  tariff  was  again  used  as  the  "  buffer  "  against  prohibition, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  more  voterd  rallied  to  our  standard  in 
face  of  an  opposition  without  a  parallel  in  American  politics. 
The  press,  in  the  interest  of  the  old  parties  in  North  and  South 
alike,  ruled  out  reports  of  our  returns,  so  this  figure  is  but 
approximate.  In  the  fall  of  1889  there  was  even  more  effort, 
if  possible,  to  throttle  any  correct  statement  of  the  Prohibition 
vote ;  but  with  all  this  power  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  office- 
holders and  the  office-seekers,  against  this  movement  for  home- 
protection,  the  admitted  vote  rose  to  the  highly  encouraging 
aggregate  of  250,000. 

Take  the  Liberty  party,  from  whence  the  Republican  had  its 
origin.  In  1840  it  polled  for  Bimey  7,000  votes;  in  1844  for 
Bimey  again  62,000 ;  in  1848  for  Van  Buren  291,000 ;  in  1852 
for  John  P.  Hale  it  fell  back  to  166,000 ;  in  1856  for  Fremont 
1,343,000 ;  and  in  1860  for  Lincohi  it  counted  1,866,000.     But 
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it  had  to  begin,  because,  as  Mr.  Blaine  once  said  in  a  campaign 
speech,  "  a  party  is  a  growth^^  and  every  growth  has  a  begin- 
ning. 

Doubtless  the  old  line  conservatives  who  had  just  then  organ- 
ized the  "  Know-Nothing  "  diversion,  with  Millard  Fillmore  at 
its  head,  scolded  the  "  Freesoilers  "  roundly,  saying :  **  You  pro- 
fess to  oppose  slavery,  and  yet  your  action  resulted  in  putting 
^  doughfaoed '  Buchanan  in  the  presidential  chair."  But  the 
new  party  replied,  as  the  Prohibition  party  does  to-day  (only, 
thank  Heaven,  the  best  people  of  the  South  are  with  us  now), 
"Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's.  It  must  be  right  to  do 
right.  Four  years  count  for  but  little  in  the  long  life  of  a  great 
movement  for  humanity.  It  is  darkest  just  before  day.  Evil, 
by  its  excess,  tends  to  its  own  cure.  No  man  has  this  world  to 
manage  ;  that  is  God's  part,  but  each  man  is  solemnly  bound 
to  condense  his  convictions  into  his  ballot.  This  we  have  done, 
and  bide  our  time." 

History  repeats  ifcself,  and  to-day  we  stand  at  the  crossing  of 
the  roads.     Four  sign-boards  point  the  way. 

Democratic  Party:  In  1884  it  explicitly  declares  against 
"  all  sumptuary  laws  that  vex  the  citizen,"  and  puts  up  a  candi- 
date who  is  at  least  a  moderate  drinker,  and  who  devotes  a 
paragraph  of  his  brief  letter  of  acceptance  to  reaffirming  the 
"  saloon  plank "  of  its  platfona.  In  1888  it  renominated  the 
same  man  and  reaffirmed  its  old  platform. 

Republican  Party:  Its  platform  denies  the  prayer  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  IT. ;  reaffirms  the  Raster  resolution ;  nominates  in 
1884  a  candidate  whose  Washington  dinner-table  has  not  been 
veineless,  and  who,  in  a  public  letter  written  to  the  Philadelphia 
"  Press,"  uses  this  language : 

The  proposition  I  have  suggested  gives  the  revenue  from  a  specific 
tax  [that  on  intoxicating  liquors,  please  note]  wholly  to  the  States, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  a  chance  surplus  or  an  accidental  remain- 
der in  the  national  treasury.  It  makes  the  tax  on  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors  a  permanent  resource  to  all  the  States,  enabling  them 
thereby  definitely  to  readjust  and  reduce  their  own  taxation.  I  believe 
the  measure  would  prove  a  great  beneficence  to  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  republic 
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In  1888  this  party  gives  a  weaker  utterance  on  temperance 
than  the  Brewers'  Congress  itself,  and  nominates  a  man  who  is 
opposed  to  prohibition,  and  has  publicly  said  so,  and  who  offers 
wine  to  guests. 

The  Union  Labor  Party  is  made  up  of  well-disposed  men  as 
to  its  rank  and  file,  but  made  no  declaration  favorable  to  pro- 
hibition in  1884  ^  and  had  a  political  mountebank  at  its  head, 
while  in  1888  it  was  practically  nil. 

The  Prohibition  Party  has  as  its  battle-cry,  "  Protection  for 
the  home  from  the  saloon,"  frankly  recognizes  the  claims  of  wo- 
men to  the  ballot,  invites  them  to  its  platform  and  its  counsels, 
and  puts  forward  as  its  candidates  in  1884  and  1888  men  of 
pure  purpose  and  heroic  championship. 

To-day  the  voters  of  our  nation  stand  at  the  crossing  of  these 
roads,  reading  these  sign-boards.  There  is  no  question  in  any 
mind  as  to  how.  the  liquor  men  will  cast  their  ballots.  Indeed, 
of  them  it  might  be  said,  "  the  world  is  all  before  them  where 
to  choose."  Nationally  the  two  great  parties  both  bid  for  their 
ballots.  They  will  vote  as  they  prey.  Would  that  the  Chris- 
tian manhood  of  the  republic  might,  with  clarified  perception 
and  quickened  conscience,  march  forward  to  represent  not  them- 
selves only,  but  their  home  constituency  and  vote  as  they  pray  ! 

To  this  showing  many  good  men  will  make  objection,  and  in- 
sist that  "  our  hope  is  in  the  Republican  party." 

It  is  true  that  in  a  few  exceptional  States  the  Republican 
party  -has  been  friendly  to  prohibition ;  and  in  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  South  Dakota  has  frankly  accepted  that  issue.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  this  was  not  done  until  a  Prohibition  parfy  had 
^^  stood  up  and  been  counted."  In  Kansas  the  anti-prohibition 
Republicans  are  on  the  war-path  for  resubmission ;  in  Ohio  the 
Republican  party  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  prohibition,  and  killed 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  1883,  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  its 
candidate  for  governor,  declaring  during  his  canvass  that ''  the 
principle  of  license  is  an  eternal  principle,"  and  the  leaders  of 
the  campaign  taking  the  Scott  tax  law  as  their  platform ;  while 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  States  the  Republican 

^  It  said  it  was  favorable  to  sabmittiiig  an  amendment  **  relative  to  the  liquor 
traffic,"  but  whether  for  or  a^^ainst  is  not  stated. 
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party  is  the  bond  slave  of  the  beer  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  party  gave  the  ^^  Maine  law  "  to  the  nation, 
and  neither  party  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  dare  place  an  anti- 
prohibition  plank  in  its  platform ;  while  in  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Florida,  and  other 
Southern  States,  the  Democratic  party  has  granted  prohibition 
by  local  option,  and  there  is  as  great  activity  in  the  South  as 
at  the  North  along  the  line  of  law.  North  Carolina  Democrats 
adopted  a  prohibitory  law  in  1881,  which,  when  submitted  to 
the  people,  was  snowed  under  by  Republicans,  who  rallied  the 
solid  colored  vote  to  the  war-cry,  "  Your  old  masters  mean  to 
take  away  your  liberties."  The  Republican  party  long  ago  re- 
pealed prohibitory  laws  in  Michigan,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Massachusetts,  and  came  within  one  vote  of  doing  this 
in  New  Hampshire.  It  also  repealed  the  local  option  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  cases  without  submitting  the  question 
to  the  people.  Its  leading  men  and  party  organs  fought  the 
Amendments  of  1889  and  did  their  utmost  to  bring  about  the 
defeats  of  that  fatal  year  for  prohibition. 

As  temperance  people  we  can  with  profit  study  the  methods 
of  our  enemies,  intrenched  as  they  are  in  the  great  national 
parties.  In  1882  a  National  Liquor  Conference  was  held  in 
Chicago,  which  flung  its  banner  to  the  breeze  inscribed,  "  Per- 
sonal Liberty  League  of  America."     It  passed  the  following  : 

Resolved,  that  we  pledge  oarselves  to  work  harmoniously  and 
assiduously  at  the  ballot  box  against  the  election  of  any  and  all  can- 
didates, or  the  success  of  any  party  who  favor  the  prohibition  move- 
ment ;  and  in  favor  of  only  those  men  or  that  party  who  are  known 
to  represent  and  advocate  the  principles  embodied  in  these  resolu- 
tions. 

What  do  politicians  say  in  secret  counsel  over  such  declara- 
tions as  the  foregoing?  Some  of  us  have  learned  to  our  sorrow 
that  this  is  the  tenor  of  their  discourse :  — 

"  We  must  bait  the  party  hook  with  a  Heathen  Chinee  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  a  fleece  of  wool  for  Ohio,  a  shotgun  for  the 
South,  a  tariff  list  for  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a  beer 
keg  for   the  foreign  vote;  but  the   temperance  men.  Heaven 
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bless  them,  will  bite  a  bare  hook  every  time.     Their  favorite 
song  has  been 

*  Old  dog  Tray 's  ever  faithful 
Grief  cannot  drive  him  away.' " 

So  our  confiding  temperance  voters  have  been  the  football  of 
their  respective  political  parties.  But  to-day  these  men  are 
becoming  aroused,  and  the  writing  on  the  wall  can  be  read  as 
the  doom  of  those  parties  which  have  played  the  role  of  the 
Laodicean  in  politics : 

^^  Because  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot  I  will  spew  thee  out 
of  my  mouth."  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting."  The  curse  of  Meroz  is  upon  them,  "  because  they 
came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  Their 
name  is  Ichabod,  "  because  the  glory  is  departed." 

These  words  are  written  in  no  censorious  spirit.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  To  say  this  is  not  to  speak 
against  the  house,  but  simply  to  declare  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  Republican  party  cannot  live  without  the  vote  of  the  beer 
interest.  Self-preservation  is.  the  first  law  of  nature  and  the  sec- 
ond nature  of  a  party.  So  long  as  it  could  face  toward  King 
Gambrinus  and  the  Home  with  equal  smile,  so  long  it  could  suc- 
ceed ;  but  that  day  is  past.  High  license  is  the  last  milestone  on 
the  route  to  its  grave.  The  Christian  people  of  this  country, 
kept  apart  by  political  organizations  which  represent  the  two 
sides  of  a  question  settled  twenty  years  ago,  are  anxious  to  coa- 
lesce in  a  new  party  of  righteousness  which  shall  attack  the  na- 
tion's most  redoubtable  present  enemy.  They  want  a  party  no 
more  along  the  lines  of  latitude  but  on  those  of  longitude. 

Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  marched  in  the  old  war  side  by  side 
with  the  men  who  were  "  proud  to  fight  mit  Sigel."  To-day  he 
can  do  this  no  more.  Governor  St.  John  and  Governor  Col- 
quitt have  stood  side  by  side  for  years  in  their  soldiership  against 
King  Alcohol,  but  party  inclosures  have  separated  them  at  the 
ballot  box.  The  time  has  come  when  for  the  best  and  truest 
patriots  north  and  south,  a  party  lives  which  will  blot  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  out  of  the  heart  as  another  did  off  the  map, 
and  give  to  us  really  reunited  States.  To-day  the  old  party 
camps  are  uniformed  so  much  alike  that  one  hesitates  to  fire  a 
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gnn  lest  he  should  hit  a  comrade ;  bat  party  leaders,  plumed 
knights  upon  the  caparisoned  steeds  of  a  personal  ambition, 
charge  up  and  down  the  line,  beating  the  drum  of  hard  money, 
waving  aloft  the  tariff  fetich,  and  shouting  war-cries  long  out- 
worn. Meanwhile  the  Temperance  Reform  stands  like  Banquo's 
ghost  between  the  battle  lines  —  a  presence  solemn  and  porten- 
tous, that  will  not  down  for  all  the  noisy  incantations  of  its  foes. 
Beyond  any  other  time  in  our  generation,  this  is  the  officehold- 
ers' period  of  the  party  in  power,  and  the  office-seekers'  period 
of  the  party  out  of  power.  But  the  "  Northern  heart "  and  the 
" Southern  chivalry"  are  "fired"  no  longer  by  these  automatic 
motions. 

It  takes  a  great  cause  to  stir  a  great  people.  The  overthrow 
of  the  liquor  oligarchy  means  independence  to  the  working 
man ;  means  taking  off  the  galling  tax  from  our  industrious 
class,  and  protection  to  the  American  home,  be  its  inmates 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  white  or  black,  native  or  foreign  bom. 

A  great  party  of  the  people,  founded  thus  and  dedicated  to 
these  glorious  principles,  when  it  comes  into  power,  will  be  like 
the  sun  in  the  solar  system ;  its  position  in  the  nation  will  deter- 
mine the  dominant  party  in  the  States.  We  can  then  amend 
the  national  constitution,  and  by  its  ratification  in  two  thirds  of 
the  States  outlaw  the  liquor  traffic  forever  in  the  republic.  We 
are  even  now  on  the  borders  of  that  promised  land.  We  are 
able  to  go  up  and  possess  it.  God  grant  we  be  not  turned  again 
into  the  wilderness  through  unbelief,  as  were  the  Israelites,  who 
feared  the  sons  of  Anak,  though  they  knew  that  the  Great  Je- 
hovah was  in  their  camp  and  had  promised  them  victory ! 

As  women  we  can  pray,  plead,  and  work  for  the  party  that 
pledges  itself  to  the  protection  of  our  homes.  Let  us  renew  the 
methods  of  the  crusade,  no  longer  making  the  saloon  but  the 
individual  voter  our  objective  point.  Parties  have  neither  brain, 
nor  heart.  Voters  have  both ;  we  must  appeal  to  them.  Par- 
tisan we  are  in  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  as 
individuals ;  sympathetic  with  the  party  that  declares  itself  for 
prohibition,  we  must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Nationally, 
but  one  party  has  so  declared.  Non-partisan  in  the  form  and 
organic  law  of  our  society  we  most  assuredly  have  been  and  are, 
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leaving  every  Union,  state,  district,  county,  and  local,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  its  own  convictions.^ 

Our  only  objection  is  to  such  a  definition  of  the  word  partisan 
as  opposing  partisans  insist  upon  applying  to  us,  namely,  one 
that  makes  it  appear  as  though  we  coerced  the  minority,  when 
the  minority's  own  course  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere  for  six  years 
past  proves  that  they  have  been  left  perfectly  free  to  work  their 
own  will.  Frances  E.  Willard. 

Rest  Cottage,  Evanston,  III. 

^  Resolutiou  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  at  the  Convention  held  in  Chicago,  November,  1889. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  decline  to  go  back  on  our  record,  and  place  tests  of 
membership  in  our  Constitution  that  might  render  some  of  our  members  to  feel 
as  unwelcome  as  Prohibition  party  women  now  know  themselves  to  be  under  the 
**  non-partisan  "  clause  introduced  i^o  the  Constitution  of  Iowa  W.  C.  T.  U.,  we 
still  declare  that  we  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  either  a  sectarian  or  a 
partisan  body,  inasmuch  as  our  organic  law  touches  neither  of  these  questions ; 
but  that  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  expressing  through  our  resolutions  in  the 
annual  Convention,  our  approval  of  any  and  all  national  parties  that  shaU  incor- 
porate prohibition  into  their  platforms,  embody  the  principles  of  prohibition  in 
their  candidates,  and  enforce  it  with  all  their  executive  power. 

*  As  the  political  press  is  now  trying  to  make  out  that  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  is  self-contradictory  concerning  the  words  "partisan"  and 
"  non-partisan,"  we  quote  what  was  said  at  Chicago  on  that  subject  in  the 
last  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Union. 

We  object  to  the  misleading  prefix  or  affix  **  non-partisan  "  by  means  of  which 
the  dissenting  minority  seeks  to  attach  to  us  the  stigma  of  "  partisan.*'  We  have 
always  been  willing  to  call  ourselves  "  partisan  "  until  that  term  has  been  construed 
to  mean  that  we  were  shut  up  to  the  recognition  of  a  single  political  organization,  and 
such  a  definition  we  will  not  accept  We  have  the  partisanship  that  in  Illinois 
makes  us  lend  our  influence  to  the  Prohibition  party ;  in  South  Dakota  to  the 
Republican  and  nationally  to  the  Prohibition  party.  6ut  so  far  as  being  pledged, 
everlastingly,  to  any  one  political  organization  is  concerned,  we  are  **  strictly  non- 
partisan." As  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  we  have  never  added  to  the  tests 
of  membership  in  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  were,  at  the  beginning,  total 
abstinence  and  the  payment  of  constitutional  dues.  Nor  has  any  State  added  to 
these  tests  save  Iowa,  which  has  so  narrowed  the  broad  basis  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  tliat  a  woman  who  sympathizes  with  the  Prohibition  party  is  prac- 
tically disfellowshiped,  while  in  this  convention  are  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
Prohibitionists  and  Union  Labor  party  members,  united  in  our  departments  of 
work,  and  only  disagreeing  as  to  the  political  method  by  which  the  liquor  system 
shall  be  outlawed.  For  several  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  adopt  a  resolution 
in  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  and  in  most  of  the  States,  to  the  effect 
that  our  good  word,  good-will,  and  prayers  (inasmuch  as  we  have  neither  money 
nor  votes  to  g^ive)  shall  be  with  the  party  that  puts  forward  prohibition  as  ita 
primary  issue ;  and  since  the  Prohibition  party  is,  in  most  of  the  States,  and  nation- 
ally, the  only  one  that  does  Uus,  we  have  for  five  years  included  its  name  in  our 
resolutions.  But  we  would  just  as  readily  include  that  of  the  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, or  any  other  party  that  would  make  a  declaration  similar  to  this,  which 
all  our  acts  and  words  as  a  society  have  for  so  many  years  declared,  namely,  that 
the  saloon  must  go. 
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A  NEW  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.^ 

The  publishing  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company 
has  generously  planned  to  issue  three  series  of  biographies. 
One  series  gives  account  of  American  Men  of  Letters,  another 
of  American  Statesmen,  and  yet  another  of  American  Religious 
Leaders.  So  far  as  this  plan  shall  prove  to  have  been  ju- 
diciously executed,  these  publishei-s  will  again  have  made  the 
reading  public  largely  their  debtors.  This  announcement  is 
made  of  the  third  series :  — 

It  will  include  biographies  of  eminent  men  who  represent  the  the- 
ology and  methods  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  America, 
yet  the  object  of  the  Series  does  not  contemplate  emphasizing  personal 
character  and  history  except  as  these  are  related  to  the  development 
of  religious  thought  or  the  quickening  of  religious  life. 

The  success  of  this  series,  however  it  may  be  with  the  other 
two,  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  select  and  procure  writers  who  shall  be,  not  only  able 
and  scholarly,  but  also  happily  fitted  to  present  justly  the  be- 
liefs and  labors  of  the  religious  leaders  assigned  to  them.  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  biographer  of  a  great  theologian  should 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  religious  beliefs  which  he  is  to 
define  and  set  in  order  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Bio- 
graphy is  not  criticism.  It  deals  with  facts,  with  actual  per- 
sonal life,  faith,  and  achievements.  Few  men  are  stronger  than 
their  prejudices,  especially  their  theological  prejudices.  No  one, 
perhaps,  has  the  moral  ability  to  write  with  exact  truthfulness 
of  theological  beliefs  which  he  abominates.  The  religious 
world  would  be  startled  to  hear  that  Robert  Ingersoll  had  writ- 
ten The  Life  of  Moses  Stuart,  or  that  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  had 
written   The   Life  of   Theodore  Parker.     A  similar  sensation 

^  Americax  Religious  Leaders  :  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  Biography. 
By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Honghton,  MifQin  and 
Company  ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  1889. 
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was  quite  general  in  the  theological  world,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen  was  the  author  of  a  new  Bio- 
graphy of .  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  Dr.  Allen  with  all  his  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar  and  writer  belongs  to  a  school  of  religious 
thought  which  is  violently  and  even  bitterly  opposed  to  the  the- 
ology of  Edwards  and  of  his  followers.  Professor  Allen,  in- 
vited to  write  the  life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  felt  at  liberty  to 
write  as  a  critic,  yet  evidently  not  without  a  latent  conviction 
that  it  was  hardly  congruous  for  him  to  put  into  critical  state- 
ment, for  the  information  of  the  public,  a  theology  at  which  his 
whole  nature  revolted.     He  says :  — 

The  aim  of  my  work  is  a  critical  one.  .  .  .  Criticism,  however, 
should  be  sympathetic  to  a  certain  extent  with  its  object,  or  it  will  lack 
insight  and  appreciation.  I  have  not  found  myself  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy with  one  who  has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  New 
England  people.  Edwards  is  always  and  everywhere  interesting, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  theology.     (Preface,  pp.  v,  vi.) 

This  must  be  understood  to  be  a  gentle  warning  to  the  reader, 
that  the  author  will  be  found  to  have  written,  not  as  a  biog- 
rapher, but  as  a  critic,  and  with  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  Edwardian  theology.  But  how,  then,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  can  he  fail  to  ^^  lack  insight  and  appreciation  "  ? 

In  recent  years,  a  few  men  in  Scotland,  a  few  in  England, 
and  a  few  in  our  own  country,  chiefly  in  New  England,  have 
been  attempting,  not  always  by  honorable  methods,  to  promul- 
gate what  is  variously  called,  "  Advanced  Thought,"  "  The  fresh 
thought  of  to-day,"  "  The  New  Departure,"  "  The  New  Theol- 
ogy," **  Progressive  Orthodoxy."  Dr.  Allen,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  given  no  intimation  of  his  approval  of  certain  dishonorable 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  to  force  this  "  New  Theology  " 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Christian  churches  and  other  Christian 
institutions.  But  all  the  same,  he  belongs  theologically  with 
this  class  of  men.  He  is  laboring  for  the  general  abandonment 
of  what  has  commonly  been  called  the  evangelical  faith,  and 
for  the  adoption,  in  its  place,  of  another  gospel  which  the  great 
mass  of  orthodox  Christians  believe  to  be  a  false  gospel  and 
hazardous  to  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  a  radical  and  cardinal 
doctrine  in  the  evangelical  faith  that  men  are  divided  into  two 
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classes,  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate ;  that  men  in  their 
natural  or  unregenerate  state  are  at  enmity  with  God,  separate 
from  Christ,  who  Himself  is  declared  to  be  separate  from  sin- 
ners ;  and  that  no  man  can  come  into  spiritual  and  vital  union 
with  Christ  except  through  the  new  bii*th,  repentance,  and  faith 
in  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Redeemer.  But  the  radical  and  car- 
dinal principle  in  the  supplanting  faith  which  is  proposed  is,  that 
men  are  not  divided  into  two  classes,  the  regenerate  and  the  un- 
regenerate ;  that  no  member  of  the  human  race  is  separate  from 
Christ ;  that  all  men  are  organically,  constitutionally,  and  in- 
separably united  to  Christ ;  and  that  they  are  thus  united  to 
Him  without  the  new  birth  or  any  other  spiritual  or  moral 
change,  and  previous  to  any  personal  repentance,  or  personal 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  Some  of  these  advanced  divines  are 
fond  of  describing  this  fundamental  principle  of  their  theology 
as  the  Divine  Immanence,  or  the  indwelling  of  Deity,  in  all 
men.  This  notion  is  emphasized  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Divine  Transcendence.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  denied  that 
God  has  any  existence  above,  or  apart  from,  the  world  and  men. 
The  great  and  grand  biblical  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Omnipres- 
ence is  not  recognized.  It  is  strangely  assumed  that  we  are 
compeUed  to  choose  between  the  theory  of  the  organic  union 
and  real  identification  of  God  with  the  world,  and  the  theory 
that  God  exists  only  in  absolute  separation  from  the  world,  far 
above  and  away  from  it,  in  lonely  isolation,  leaving  the  world 
to  be  governed  by  the  power  of  established  laws  and  second 
causes.  These  men,  with  irreverent  audacity,  are  thus  con- 
temptuously forgetful  of  the  sublime  revelation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  God,  in  the  entirety  of  his  personality,  is  every- 
where in  the  world  and  beyond  the  world,  and  that  He  is  thus 
omnipresent  without  any  organic  union  or  identification  of  his 
being  with  what  He  has  created,  and  without  the  least  loss  of 
his  distinct  personality. 

But  most  of  these  advanced  thinkers,  so  called,  have  thus  far 
confined  their  thought  to  the  union  and  identification  of  God 
in  Christ  with  the  human  race.  Christ,  they  say,  is  in  every 
man,  and  every  man  is  in  Christ.  No  man  exists  apart  from 
Christ.     Humanity  is  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 
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Every  member  of  the  human  race,  by  virtue  of  that  member- 
ship,  is  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Church,  which  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  human  race  in  its  solidarity.  This 
solidarity  of  the  race  is  emphasized.  Individualism  is  despised 
and  discarded,  and  this,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  con- 
stantly insisted  upon  and  emphasized  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and,  indeed,  is  made  conspicuous  everywhere 
in  the  Bible. 

Two  things  should  be  said  of  this  radical  and  dominating 
principle,  in  the  new  theology,  of  the  organic  union  and  actual 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  human  race.  First,  it  is  Uni- 
versalism.  If  all  men  are  organically  and  constitutionally 
united  to  Christ,  then  no  man  can  perish  unless  so  much  of  the 
very  soul,  or  essence  of  Christ  perishes.  Can  a  man  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperishable  body  of  Christ  and  not  be  saved  ?  But 
all  men  are  members  of  Christ's  body,  therefore  all  are  saved. 
It  would  be  frank  and  honest,  on  the  part  of  new-departure 
men,  if  they  would  say  openly  that  their  belief  is  Universalism, 
and  would  preach  it  explicitly  as  Universalism.  It  is  anything 
but  frank  and  honorable  to  conceal  this  fact,  or  to  deny  it. 
Secondly,  this  notion  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the 
human  race  is  pantheistical.  It  belongs  to  that  system  of 
philosophy  which  holds  that  God  and  the  world  are  identical. 
This  philosophy  is  pantheism,  pagan  pantheism.  To  hold  that 
God  in  Christ  is  organically  and  constitutionally  united  to  the 
human  race  tends  to  pantheism,  or,  in  other  words, '  is  pantheis- 
tical. It  is  pantheistic  Universalism.  No  other  name  can  more 
accurately  or  justly  describe  it.  A  few  new-departure  men  are 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  pantheism  is  the  root  of  their  the- 
ology. Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  in  his  book,  entitled,  "  Old  and  New 
Theology,"  affirms  that  the  New  Theology  must  be  called 
«  Christian  Pantheism  "  (p.  68).  To  prefix  the  word  "  Chris- 
tian,"  however,  does  not  change  the  theology.  It  is  pantheism 
still.  A  concert  of  music,  which,  when  given  on  the  evenings 
of  the  six  working  days  of  the  week,  is  known  by  everybody  to 
be  a  concert  of  secular  music,  is  not  changed  in  character  by 
being  given  on  Sabbath  evening  and  called  a  concert  of  sacred 
masio*    The  prefixing  of  the  word  ^^  sacred  "  is  only  designed 
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to  deceive  simple-minded  people.  So  when  the  new  theology  is 
called  by  some  of  its  advocates  "  Christian  Pantheism,"  it  is  not 
changed  in  the  least  by  prefixing  the  word  ^^  Christian."  It 
may  deceive  a  few  unwary  minds,  but  all  the  same,  it  is  panthe- 
ism. 

Dr.  Allen  accepts  and  is  attempting  to  revive  the  theology, 
lohg  dead,  of  certain  Greek  Fathers,  and  he  admits  that  ^^  the 
Christ  of  the  early  Church,"  as  he  calls  it,  meaning  the  Greek 
Church,  ^^  is  organically  related  to  nature  and  to  man,"  —  not 
only  to  man,  but  to  nature^  to  the  world  (p.  357).  Such  doc- 
trine is  not  merely  pantheistical,  it  is  pantheism ;  it  is  not 
distinctively  Christian  pantheism,  it  is  pantheism^  simple  and 
pure.  Some  of  these  retrogressive  theologians,  though  self- 
styled,  in  certain  quarters,  progressives,  are  fond  of  telling  us,  in 
vague  and  unintelligible  phrase,  that  "  Christ  is  the  conscience 
of  humanity,"  yet  that  this  conscience  is  not  individual,  but 
diffused  through  the  entire  human  race.  The  one  great  human 
conscience,  according  to  this  conception  of  it,  is  possessed  by 
no  one  man,  but,  as  a  vast,  monstrous  mentor,  envelops  and 
possesses  all  human  beings  alike,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
Says  Principal  Shairp,  in  his  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  chief 
leadera  in  this  school,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  :  — 

The  conscience  in  each  man  is  the  Christ  in  each  man.  It  is  the 
ray  of  light  coming  straight  from  the  great  Fountain  of  light  .  .  . 
The  universal  diffusion  of  conscience  through  all  men  is  Christ  in  all 
men,  —  "  Chrbt  in  you  the  hope  of  glory."  "  There  is  in  each  man  a 
continual  inflowing  of  the  Logos.  It  is  by  virtue  of  Christ  being  in  all 
men  that  conscience  is  universal  in  men."  "  It  is  of  the  true  nature  of 
conscience  not  to  be  individual.  Conscience  is  not  mine ;  I  am  con- 
science's. Each  man  does  not  possess  it,  but  is  possessed  by  it.  It 
speaks  in  virtue  of  a  higher  light  than  itself,  of  which  it  declares  itself 
to  be  but  a  ray.  .  .  .  Therefore  this  light  never  can  cut  itself  off  from 
its  source,  for  this  would  be  to  abdicate  its  own  nature."  "  Christ  is 
the  great  universal  conscience."  He  *'  is,  as  it  were,  again  incarnate 
in  each  man."  '*  Christ  came  once,  and  was  made  manifest  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  but  both  before  and  since  that  time  He  has  been, 
as  it  were,  diffused  through  humanity,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  every 
man  as  the  basis  of  his  being."  (^*  Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine,"  pp* 
616-519.) 
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It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this,  that  it  is  Universalism,  and 
pantheistical  if  not  pantheism.  Can  Christ  be  inseparably 
united  to  and  a  part  of  a  human  soul,  and  that  soul  be  lost? 

The  dogma  of  a  probation  in  Hades,  or  as  called  at  first  by 
one  of  its  leading  advocates  in  this  country,  "  a  second  proba- 
tion," but  now  more  usually  termed  "  a  continued  probation," 
is  one  of  the  more  remote  beliefs  logically  and  inevitably  con- 
nected with  the  system,  of  which  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the 
organic  union  of  all  men  with  Christ  is  the  root  This  notion 
was  publicly  designated  at  first  as  a  dogma,  then  as  a  corollary, 
then  as  only  an  inference,  but,  at  present  date,  it  is  designated 
as  only  "  a  probable  inference,"  or  "  a  mere  inference."  Anti- 
Scriptural  as  this  doctrine  is,  and  perilous  as  it  is  to  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  only  a  single  branch  or  twig  on  the  huge  and  poi- 
sonous upas  tree  which  springs  from  the  seed  of  the  pantheistic 
identity  of  Christ  and  the  human  race.  It  may  have  been 
adroit  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  American  advocates  of  this 
ancient  and  long-rejected  form  of  Universalism  to  give  all  promi- 
nence and  emphasis  to  this  single  item  in  their  theological  sys- 
tem of  belief,  but  it  is  not  the  manly  method  in  which  lofty  and 
earnest  souls  set  forth  their  profound  religious  convictions.  The 
volume  before  us  is  an  exception  in  this  particular.  It  has 
nothing  to  say  respecting  a  second  probation.  The  members  of 
the  Universalist  denomination  in  our  country  are  honorable  in 
the  open  and  full  avowal  of  their  faith,  and  in  organizing  and 
supporting  their  own  theological  institutions.  It  is  greatly  to 
their  credit  that  they  have  shown  little  sympathy  for  the  so- 
called  new  theology,  though  knowing  that  it  contained,  in  an  anti- 
quated form,  a  concealed  Universalism ;  and  less  sympathy  still 
for  the  methods  which  in  some  instances  have  been  adopted  for 
giving  the  new  theology  public  position  and  influence.  What  is 
most  needed  just  now  is  a  full  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  this 
theology  which  is  called  new  and  progressive,  but  which  our 
fathers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  first  part 
of  the  present  knew  as  Rellyanism.  When  our  evangelical 
churches  discover  what  there  is  back  of  this  doctrine  of  a  second 
probation,  and  what  must  sooner  or  later  come  with  it,  they  will 
have  none  of  it.    It  is  possible  that  this  new  biography  of  Jona- 
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than  Edwards,  if  carefully  read  by  intelligent  persons  who  have 
been  looking  quite  favorably  upon  a  single  doctrine  of  this 
ancient  system  of  religious  error,  and  are  in  a  transition  state 
in  their  religious  belief,  may  open  their  eyes  and  enable  them 
to  see  clearly  whither  they  are  drifting. 

Dr.  Allen's  religious  belief  is  pantheistic  Universalism.  He 
wrote  his  book,  "  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,"  in  the 
interest  of  this  kind  of  divinity.  He  has  written  his  "  Biog- 
raphy of  Jonathan  Edwards  "  largely  in  the  same  interest.  We 
have  occupied  considerable  space  in  the  statement  of  this  the- 
ology, because,  without  some  apprehension  of  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  this  latest  discussion  of  the  life  and  beliefs  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

Professor  Allen,  it  should  be  noticed,  wisely  gives  no  empha- 
sis to  certain  words,  which  others  use  as  descriptive  of  the  the- 
ology which  just  now  they  are  so  clamorously  advocating.  They 
call  it  "new,"  "fresh,"  "advanced,"  "progressive."  This 
author,  on  the  contrary,  attempts  to  give  it  some  respectability, 
and  so  to  commend  it  to  the  public  by  representing  that  it  has 
had  a  long  history ;  that  it  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  theology  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  in  the  Christian  Church.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  "  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,"  which  the 
Professor  so  fondly  traces,  is  the  continuity  of  the  thought,  not 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  but  of  certain  Fathers  in  the  church, 
whose  Christianity  was  confessedly  more  or  less  corrupted  by 
their  pagan  philosophy,  their  Neo-Platonism ;  and  it  is  the 
Pagan  side,  and  not  the  Christian  side  of  their  thinking  that 
Dr.  Allen  is  so  enamored  with,  and  the  continuity  of  which 
he  seeks  to  trace.  Whether  he  has  in  all  respects  correctly 
interpreted  those  church  Fathers  is  doubted ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  his  interpretation  of  them.  Admitting, 
for  the  time  being,  that  he  has  fairly  represented  them,  it  is 
their  pagan  notion  of  an  organic,  pantheistic  union  of  all  men 
with  Christ  that  our  author  has  fallen  in  love  with.  Of  the 
blessed  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  union  of  saints  with  Christ, — 
not  organically  or  constitutionally,  —  but  through  their  faith, 
sympathy,  love,  and  personal  devotion,  he  has  nothing  to  say. 
Nor  does  he  manifest  any  approving  interest  in  the  sublime 
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Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and  of  the 
special,  personal  presence  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples  ^^al- 
way  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world ; "  of  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth,  of  the  actual  regeneration  or  new  creation  of  men  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  union 
with  Christ  and  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  of  the 
necessity  of  repentance  for  sin  and  of  faith  in  Christ  as  condi- 
tions of  receiving  forgiveness  from  God ;  of  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  of  justification  by  faith 
alone ;  of  the  electing  love  of  God,  without  which  not  a  member 
of  our  sinful  race  would  have  been  saved ;  of  the  sanctification 
of  believers  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God ;  of  the  decisive 
nature  of  this  present  probationary  life,  and  of  a  final  day  of 
judgment  for  all  men,  the  decisions  of  which  will  be  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  These  stupendous  Scriptural 
revelations,  and  such  as  these,  seem  to  receive  no  acceptance 
from  our  author.  The  great  river  of  Christian  truth  flowing 
deep  and  pure  from  the  living  oracles  of  God  has  no  interest 
for  him.  What  he  seems  to  have  a  fancy  for  is  the  shallow 
and  foul  waters  —  the  waters  polluted  by  contact  with  earth  — 
thrown  up  and  left  on  the  banks  of  this  mighty  river  of  re- 
vealed and  saving  truth.  These  small  and  fetid  pools  scattered 
along  the  shore  he  would  fain  discover,  and  then,  if  possible, 
find  some  connection  between  them  and  the  stagnant,  bitter 
waters  of  the  old  dead  sea  of  pagan  pantheism.  This  connec- 
tion he  calls  "  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought."  These 
unclean  waters,  miasmatic  and  death-dealing,  seem  to  him  to  be 
waters  of  life,  and  the  only  waters  of  life  in  which  he  has  any 
faith. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  his  biography  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Dr.  Allen  has  rendered  some  good  service. 

1.  He  has  called  public  attention  afresh  to  Jonathan  Edwards, 
—  a  man  of  whom  the  people  of  New  England,  and,  indeed,  of 
our  whole  country,  should  be  proud,  and  whose  memory  should 
not  be  allowed  to  die ;  yet  a  man  of  whom  many,  doubtless,  in 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  present  time  never  heard.  The  Apostle 
Paul  rejoiced  that  Christ  was  preached,  "  whether  in  pretense 
or  in  truth."     It  is  an  occasion  now  for  joy  that  President  Ed- 
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wards  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  generation  whether 
by  foe  or  friend. 

2.  Dr.  Allen  affirms  the  surpassing  greatness  of  Edwards  as 
a  man,  a  theologian,  a  writer,  a  preacher,  a  Christian.  In  his 
brief  preface  he  says  of  him :  — 

On  literary  and  historical  grounds  alone  no  one  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  imposing  figure  as  he  moves  through  the  wilds  of  the 
new  world.  The  distance  of  time  from  that  early  period  in  our  his- 
tory lends  its  enchantment  to  the  view,  enhancing  the  sense  of  vastness 
and  mystery  which  envelops  him. 

He  also  writes  of  Edwards  in  such  language  as  this :  — 

He  was  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age.  It  is  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals that  a  man  endowed  with  such  a  power  appears.  His  effective- 
ness did  not  lie  in  voice  and  gesture.  He  was  accffstomed  to  lean,  it 
b  said,  upon  one  arm,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  some'distant  point  in 
the  meeting-house.  But  beneath  the  quiet  manner  were  the  fires  of  a 
volcano.  His  gravity  of  character,  his  profundity  of  spiritual  insight, 
his  intense  realism  as  if  the  ideal  were  the  only  real,  his  burning  devo- 
tion, his  vivid  imagination,  hb  masterful  will,  —  these  entered  into  his 
sermons.  He  was  almost  too  great  a  man  to  let  loose  upon  other  men 
in  their  ordinary  condition.  He  was  like  some  organ  of  vast  capacity 
whose  strongest  stops  or  combinations  should  never  have  been  drawn  *' 
(pp.  12^127). 

Again,  our  author,  speaking  of  Edwards'  essay  upon  "  The 
Religious  Affections,"  while  taking  exception  to  what  he  calls 
"  a  sad  undertone  "  pervading  the  work,  yet  adds :  — 

But  the  treatise  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  —  a  beautiful  and  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  Christian  experience.  It  is  a  work  which  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  work  of  great  teachers  in  theology, 
whether  ancient  or  modem.  It  fulfills  the  condition  of  a  good  book  as 
Milton  has  defined  it:  "the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit" 
(p.  219). 

3.  Dr.  Allen  frankly  recognizes  the  fact  that  President  Ed- 
wards was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  epochs  in  the 
world's  history :  — 

**  If  it  seem  to  any,"  he  writes,  "  as  if  the  story  we  are  about  to  re- 
late were  a  petty  or  a  local  one  merely,  without  universal  relations,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  stand  here  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  in 
human  history  in  which  Edwards  is  the  leader,  —  a  cycle  whose  scope 
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and  duration  include  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ultimately  the 
Church  of  England  as  well  as  the  Church  in  America.  Modern  eccle- 
siastical history  may  he  said  to  date  from  the  impetus  given  hy  Ed- 
wards, so  far  as  he  reversed  the  teaching  of  Wy cliff e,  on  which  the 
relations  of  church  and  state  had  heen  hased  for  four  hundred  years. 
The  religious  world  as  we  see  it  to-day  is  still  regulated  hy  the  principles 
which  he  was  the  first  to  enunciate  in  their  fullness  and  vigor  "  (p.  56). 

This  biographer  also  admits  "  that  Edwards  may  be  justly 
called  the  father  of  modern  Congregationalism."  He  affirms, 
that  ^^  most  of  the  Puritan  churches  accepted  his  principles, 
banished  the  Half-way  Covenant,  and  took  on  the  form  which 
they  still  retain  "  (p.  270).  Speaking  of  Edwards'  appearing 
in  1831,  '*  as  preacher  in  the  ^  public  lecture '  in  the  provincial 
town  of  Boston^'  our  author  remarks :  — 

This  event  was  as  significant  in  Ekl  wards*  life  and  in  the  history  of 
New  England  theology  as  when  Schleiermacher  preached  his  discourse 
upon  the  same  subject,  which  marks  the  date  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
action of  the  nineteenth  century  (p.  57). 

4.  The  Professor  quotes  and  seemingly  indorses  some  of  the 
remarkable  testimony  of  eminent  men  to  the  intellectual  great- 
ness and  lofty  historic  position  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  he 
says :  — 

Our  great  American  historian,  Mr.  Bancroft,  has  justly  remarked  : 
"  He  that  would  know  the  workings  of  the  New  England  mind  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards."  And  Dr. 
Allen  adds :  '*  He  that  would  understand  .  .  .  the  significance  of 
later  New  England  thought,  must  make  Edwards  the  first  object  of 
his  study."     (Preface,  p.  vi.) 

He  also  quotes  Dr.  Chalmers  as  saying,  respecting  Edwards 
and  his  great  work  on  the  Will :  — 

*'  There  is  no  European  divine  to  whom  I  make  more  frequent  ap- 
peals ;  no  book  of  human  composition  which  I  more  strenuously  recom- 
mend than  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Will,'  read  by  me  forty-seven  years 
ago,  with  a  conviction  that  has  never  since  faltered,  and  which  has 
helped  me  more  than  any  other  uninspired  book  to  find  my  way 
through  all  that  might  otherwise  have  proved  baffling,  and  transcen- 
dental, and  mysterious  in  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism."     Dr.  Allen 
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then  adds :  ''  In  a  passage  frequently  quoted,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
speak  of  Exlwards'  power  of  subtle  argument  as  ^  perhaps  unmatched, 
certainly  unsurpassed,  among  men.'  Dugald  Stewart  regarded  him 
as  not  inferior  to  disputants  bred  in  the  best  universities  of  Europe. 
It  is  said  that  in  conversation  he  once  remarked  that  the  argument  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  answered. 
The  late  Isaac  Taylor,  who  edited  an  English  edition  of  the  work, 
esteemed  it  *  a  classic  in  metaphysics,'  though  regretting  the  mixture 
of  the  metaphysical  with  the  scriptural  argument "  (p.  285). 

Our  author  deserves  to  be  praised  for  thus  repeatedly  set- 
ting forth  the  rare  greatness  and  the  imperishable  fame  of  Ed- 
wards. His  statements  and  quotations  will  be  instructive  to 
not  a  few  people,  to  some  ministers  even,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  this  New  England  divine  as  only  a  narrow- 
minded  bigot,  an  old-fogy  Calvinist,  who  thought  of  nothing 
and  preached  nothing  but  the  doctrines  of  election  and  future 
punishment,  who  was  justly  driven  from  his  parish  in  North- 
ampton, who  was  fitted  simply  to  teach  a  few  wild  savages  in 
the  woods,  and  whose  influence  perished  when  he  died.  This 
biography  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  some  persons  that  they 
have  only  betrayed  their  own  inexcusable  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice in  their  vituperations  against  this  great  and  good  man. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  writing  this  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  theologians,  this  author  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
interject  every  now  and  then  the  regnant  principle  of  his  own 
theology,  his  pantheistical  notion  of  the  organic  union  and  real 
oneness  of  God  and  the  human  race.  Some  word  or  thought 
of  Edwards  suggests  to  him  his  own  favorite  dogma,  and  forth- 
with his  own  dogma  finds  expression.  Many  of  the  doctrines 
which  Edwards  found  in  the  Scriptures  are  excessively  offen- 
sive to  his  biographer ;  consequently  the  latter  often  argues  for 
his  own  beliefs  by  setting  them  forth  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
most  offensive  statements  of  those  offensive  doctrines.  Ed- 
wards delighted  to  affirm  and  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of 
God ;  his  biographer  delights  to  affirm  and  emphasize  the  deity 
of  man.  The  latter,  anxious  to  gain  support  for  his  own  be- 
lief from  any  quarter,  goes  so  far  as  to  represent  that  Edwards 
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himself,  at  times,  came  very  near  accepting  the  radical  and 
revolutionary  notion  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  all  men ;  and 
that,  could  he  have  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  his  Calvinistic 
beliefs,  and  come  freely  under  the  lead  of  his  own  better  and 
deeper  convictions,  he  would  have  been,  in  his  theology,  what  is 
now  called  a  new-departure  man. 

It  is  easy  to  substantiate  these  statements.  Dr.  Allen,  speak- 
ing of  the  diary  which  Edwards  kept  in  his  youth,  says :  — 
^^  There  is  the  usual  record  of  alternations  between  failures  and 
successes,  seasons  of  depression  and  of  exaltation.  The  depres- 
sions and  failures  are  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  if  his  relation  to  the  soul  were  not  an  organic  one^  hut 
fitful  and  capricious  "  (p.  80.  The  italics  are  ours).  He  thus 
injects  into  the  narrative  his  own  belief,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
exists  in  organic  union  with  every  human  soul,  and  that  the 
two  are  absolutely  and  forever  inseparable. 

The  title  of  Edwards'  famous  sermon  preached  as  one  of  the 
Weekly  Lectures  in  Boston  in  1731  is  "  God  Glorified  in  Man's 
Dependence."  The  doctrine  of  the  sermon,  as  stated  by  Ed- 
wards himself,  is  "  God  is  glorified  in  the  work  of  redemption 
in  this,  that  there  appears  in  it  so  absolute  and  universal  a 
dependence  of  the  redeemed  on  him."  In  that  discourse  is 
found  this  passage  :  — 

The  redeemed  have  all  their  inherent  good  in  God.  Inherent  good 
is  twofold  ;  it  is  either  excellency  or  pleasure.  These  the  redeemed 
not  only  derive  from  God,  as  caused  by  him,  but  have  them  in  him. 
They  have  spiritual  excellency  and  joy  by  a  kind  of  participation  of 
God.  They  are  made  excellent  by  a  communication  of  God's  excel- 
lency ;  Grod  puts  his  own  beauty,  L  e.,.  his  beautiful  likeness,  upon 
their  souls ;  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  or  moral 
image  of  God.  2  Pet  i.  4.  They  are  holy  by  being  made  partakers 
of  God's  holiness.  Heb.  xii.  10.  The  saints  are  beautiful  and  blessed 
by  a  communication  of  God's  holiness  and  joy,  as  the  moon  and 
planets  are  bright  by  the  sun's  light  The  saint  hath  spiritual  joy 
and  pleasure  by  a  kind. of  effusion  of  God  on  the  soul.  In  these 
things  the  redeemed  have  communion  with  God  ;  that  is,  they  partake 
with  him  and  of  him.     (Edward's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  174.) 

Dr.  Allen's  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  a  marvel.   While 
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he  admits  the  epochal  power  of  this  discourse,  he  gives  no  sum- 
mary of  it  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  certain  carefully  selected 
portions  of  it,  including  some  which  suggest  to  him  his  own 
theology.  Strange  to  say,  he  does  not  even  give  the  "  Doc- 
trine "  of  the  sermon  as  stated  by  Edwards. 

The  passage  cited  above,  however,  arrests  his  attention.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  quote  it ;  he  does  not  even  give  the  volume 
and  page  where  it  is  found ;  but  evidently  he  had  this  passage 
chiefly  if  not  solely  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  following  sum 
mary  statements  as  descriptive  of  some  of  Edwards'  views :  — 

The  deliverance  of  man  from  evil  is  an  act  of  immediate  divine 
efficiency.  It  is  not  only  from  God,  but  the  process  of  redemption  is 
God.  When  it  is  said  that  those  who  are  saved  have  their  good  in 
God,  this  means  that  they  have  a  kind  of  participation  in  God.  God 
puts  his  beauty  upon  them,  —  a  sort  of  effusion  of  God  is  poured  out 
on  the  soul.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Spirit  of  God  works  good  in 
the  soul,  but  the  good  is  in  itself  the  Spirit  of  God,  —  the  two  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  goodness  and  the  righteousness  in  the  world  are 
more  than  mere  qualities  and  attributes :  they  are  alive,  as  it  were,  in 
efficient  Deity  ;  they  are  the  immanent  God,  and  not  the  changing 
modes  of  human  conduct "  (p.  69). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  words  and  expressions  in  this 
passage  are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  words  and  expressions 
found  in  the  passage  which  we  quoted  above  from  Edwards ; 
for  example,  "  participation,"  "  effusion,"  "  a  kind  of  participa- 
tion in  God,"  "  a  sort  of  effusion  of  God,"  "  God  puts  his  own 
beauty  upon  them."  But  why  does  our  author  transfer  this 
particular  phraseology  of  Edwards  to  his  own  page?  Why 
does  he  select,  for  presentation  to  his  readers,  the  one  passage 
in  Edwards'  sermon,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  has 
in  it  this  peculiar  terminology?  Doubtless,  for  one  reason, 
because  these  words  and  expressions  sound  well  to  him.  They 
suggest  to  him  his  own  fondly  cherished  belief  in  the  participa- 
tion of  cdl  men  in  God.  They  belong  to  the  established  nomen- 
clature of  that  class  of  writers  and  preachers  who  are  now  ex- 
pounding and  advocating  what  many  call  "  the  new  departure," 
but  which  our  author  prefers  to  designate  as  the  old  Greek  the- 
ology.   It  is  not  strange  that  one  who  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
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work  of  reviving  that  ancient  and  dead  philosophy  should  be  at- 
tracted to  a  passage  in  Edwards  which  contains  some  of  the  very 
terminology  which  he  himself  so  often  and  so  fondly  uses.  And 
then,  again,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  be  was  influenced  by  a 
desire  that  his  readers  should  become  familiar  with  this  some- 
what unusual  terminology,  so  that  when  they  shall  note  it  in 
the  writings  and  speech  of  new-departure  men,  they  may  re- 
member that  the  same  dialect  was  used  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  therefore  cannot  indicate  a  very  serious  departure,  on  the 
part  of  the  new  sort  of  theologians,  from  the  ancient  and  most 
approved  orthodox  faith  in  New  England.  Still  again,  the 
suggestion  may  have  come  to  the  writer's  mind,  that  Edwards' 
using  of  such  phraseology  does  indicate  that  this  great  theo- 
logian was  actually  moving  towards  the  Greek  theology,  and 
that  had  he  only  been  free  from  all  hereditary  and  other  tram- 
mels, he  would  have  become  a  pantheistic  Universalist. 

But  several  things  need  to  be  said  respecting  the  Professor's 
summary  of  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  from  Edwards. 

1.  It  should  be  noted,  that  while  this  biographer  recognizes 
the  fact  that  Edwards,  in  the  language  he  used,  was  speaking 
of  the  redeemed,  the  saints,  and  of  them  only^  yet  he  does  not 
call  special  attention  to  this  fact.  In  the  interest  both  of  schol- 
arship and  of  fairness,  this  point  should  have  been  guarded. 
The  vast  difference  between  the  participation  of  the  redeemed 
and  the  saved  in  the  character  of  God,  as  Edwards  viewed  it, 
and  the  participation  of  all  men  in  the  very  constitution  and 
essence  of  God,  as  our  author  views  it,  should  have  been  stated 
with  all  possible  distinctness. 

2.  It  should  be  considered  that  President  Edwards,  in  com- 
mon with  all  intelligent  evangelical  Christians,  did  believe  that 
the  relation  of  the  redeemed  to  their  Redeemer  is  one  of  the 
closest,  strongest,  dearest  relations  known  in  the  universe  of 
God;  that  no  language  can  be  too  intense,  no  imagery  too 
vivid,  to  set  forth  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  the  bond  that 
binds  forgiven  and  saved  sinners  to  their  Saviour;  that  the 
redeemed  are  the  bride,  and  Christ  the  bridegroom ;  that  they 
are  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head ;  they  the  branches 
and  Christ  the  vine;  that  Christ  is  in  them,  and  they  in  Christ. 
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Edwards,  however,  believed  that  this  dear  and  vital  union  is 
one  of  gratitude  and  sympathy,  of  faith  and  love;  that  the 
disciples  live  in  the  heart  of  their  Lord,  and  that  He  lives  in 
their  hearts  ;  that  they  and  He  are  one  in  character  and  pur- 
pose, in  spirit  and  aim ;  that  the  mind  that  is  in  Him  is  also  in 
them.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  entire  human  race  is 
thus  united  to  Christ.  He  did  not  believe  this,  because  human 
consciousness,  experience,  and  observation,  as  well  as  the  Word 
of  God,  pronounce  such  a  notion  false.  Nor  did  he  believe  that 
all  men,  or  any  men,  are  in  organic  union  with  Christ,  one  with 
Him  oonstitutionaUy,  and  in  the  very  essence  of  their  being,  in 
Him  without  being  born  again  and  irrespective  of  their  moral 
character,  or  any  committal  of  themselves  to  Him  in  penitence 
and  faith,  or  any  consciousness  of  being  united  to  Him  by  grat- 
itude, sympathy,  and  love.  Such  a  conception  as  this  would 
have  been  rejected  by  Edwards  with  utter  abhorrence,  not  only 
as  without  reason,  but  also  as  destructive  of  all  evangelical 
faith,  and  antagonistic  to  the  whole  trend  of  inspired  teaching. 

3.  Dr.  Allen,  in  his  summary  of  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Edwards,  misrepresents  him  by  failing  to  observe 
with  sufficient  care,  or,  at  least,  to  emphasize  certain  modifying 
words  and  interjected  explanatory  phrases  and  sentences.  Ed- 
wards does  not  say  that  the  redeemed  have  ^^  a  participation  in 
Gt)d,"  but  his  phrase  is  "  a  kind  of  participation  of  God."  Nor 
does  he  say,  that  the  redeemed  ^^  have  a  kind  of  participation  in 
God,"  as  the  Professor  represents.  But  he  says,  "They  have 
spiritual  excellency  and  joy  by  a  kind  of  participation  of  God," 
which  is  a  very  different  istatement  from  that  of  the  Professor. 
Moreover,  the  very  next  sentence  explains  the  phrase,  "  a  kind 
of  participation."  "  They  are  made  excellent,"  Edwards  says, 
"by  a  commvnication  of  God's  excellency."  But  what  does 
that  mean  ?  The  next  sentence  tells  us.  "  God  puts  his  own 
beauty,  i.  e.,  his  beautiful  likeness^  upon  their  souls ;  they  are 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  or  moral  image  of  God." 
(The  italics  in  these  quotations  are  ours.)  It  seems,  then,  that 
Edwards*  statement,  that  the  redeemed  "  have  spiritual  excellency 
and  joy  by  a  kind  of  participation  of  God,"  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  statement,  that  "  They  are  made  excellent  by 
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a  communication  of  God's  excellency ;  and  that,  by  the  phrase, 
"  a  communication  of  God's  excellency,"  is  meant,  that  God 
puts  his  own  '*  likeness^^^  or  "  moral  image^^^  upon  their  souls. 
But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  divine  likeness,  or  image, 
can  be  put  upon  men,  and  that  is,  ^^  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  by  their  being  ''  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."  Dr.  Allen  makes  no  allusion  to  Edwards' 
explanatory  phrases,  "  his  beautiful  likeness,"  *'  or  moral  image 
of  God."  Edwards  said,  "  God  puts  his  own  beauty,  i.  e.,  his 
beautiful  likeness,  upon  their  souls."  Dr.  Allen  interprets  him 
by  saying,  **  God  puts  his  beauty  upon  them,  —  a  sort  of  efiFu- 
sion  of  God  is  poured  out  upon  the  soul;"  that  is,  he  omits 
Edwards'  explanation,  and  puts  in  its  place  another  utterly 
diverse,  yet  more  in  harmony  with  his  own  theory  of  the  identi- 
fication of  God  and  men.  Moreover,  while  Edwards,  several 
lines  below,  did  speak  of  ^^  a  kind  of  effusion  of  God  on  the 
soul,"  he  did  not  so  lose  control  of  his  thought  and  so  abuse 
language,  as  to  speak  of  "  a  sort  of  effusion  of  God,"  as  "poured 
out  upon  the  soul."  An  effusion  is  a  pouring  out.  What 
Edwards  said  in  his  sermon  was :  '^  The  saint  hath  spiritual  joy 
and  pleasure  by  a  kind  of  effusion  of  God  on  the  soul."  But  it 
is  "  a  kind  of  effusion,"  not,  then,  a  real  or  literal  effusion  of 
God.  This  phrase  is  properly  explained  as  Edwards  himself 
has  just  explained  similar  phrases.  It  means,  then,  that  there 
is  an  impartation  to  the  saint  of  a  joy  and  pleasure  like  the 
very  joy  and  pleasure  of  God  himself.  It  is  as  if  there  were  an 
effusion  of  God's  own  blessedness,  yea,  of  God  himself,  on  the 
soul  of  the  saint.  Edwards  had  already  explained  that,  by  the 
expression,  having  "  spiritual  excellency  and  joy  by  a  kind  of 
participation  of  God,"  he  meant,  having  "his  beautifid  like- 
ness ; "  and  that,  by  the  redeemed  being  "  made  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,"  he  meant  the  putting  upon  them  of  "the 
moral  image  of  God."  And  now,  by  the  assertion  that  "  the 
saint  hath  spiritual  joy  and  pleasure  by  a  kind  of  effusion  of 
God  on  the  soul,"  he  means  that  the  saint  hath  these  by  the 
impartation  to  him  of  the  likeness  of  God's  own  joy  and  pleas- 
ure.    These  conceptions,  as  expressed  by  Edwards,  with  modi- 
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fying  words  and  phrases,  are  beautiful  and  intensely  poetic. 
But,  to  interpret  this  rhapsody  literally,  and  as  signifying  the 
identity  of  God  and  the  redeemed,  their  absolute  oneness  in 
being  and  essence  is  an  utter  misconception  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Edwards.  'It  is  like  interpreting  the  Psalmist's  rapt 
exclamation,  "  The  Lord  is  my  rock,"  as  signifying  that  God  is 
stone^  and  nothing  else.  In  the  very  next  sentence,  Edwards 
says :  "  In  these  things  [in  holiness,  joy,  and  pleasure]  the  re- 
deemed have  communion  with  God,  that  is,  they  partake  with 
him  and  of  him.''  But  how  can  the  redeemed,  except  as  being 
distinct  from  God,  commune  with  Him,  or  partake  with  Him 
and  of  Him  ? 

Another  misconception  has  expression  in  the  following  state- 
ment in  this  summary :  **  The  deliverance  of  man  from  evil  is 
an  act  of  immediate  divine  efficiency.  It  is  not  only  from  God, 
but  the  process  of  redemption  is  God." 

If  Dr.  Allen  means  by  the  assertion,  *^  The  deliverance  of 
man  from  evil  is  an  act  of  immediate  divine  efficiency,"  that 
the  regeneration  of  man,  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  his  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  are  acts  of  immediate  divine  efficiency, 
he  is  perfectly  correct.  These  efficient  acts  of  God  are  among 
the  means  of  man's  deliverance  from  evil.  Edwards  did  be- 
lieve this.  In  this  sense,  God  is  the  sanctification,  the  right- 
eousness, the  redemption  of  his  people.  But  this  evidently  is 
not  Dr.  Allen's  meaning,  for  he  immediately  adds :  "  It  (the 
deliverance  of  man  from  evil)  is  not  only  from  God,  but  the 
process  of  redemption  is  God."  That  is,  man's  redemption,  or 
deliverance  from  evil,  is  the  having  of  God  in  him  ;  it  is  God 
immanent  in  man  that  redeems  him.  This  may  be  Dr.  Allen's 
pagan  pantheism,  but  it  is  not  Jonathan  Edwards'  Christian 
theology.  Dr.  Allen,  setting  forth  the  belief  of  Edwards,  also 
says :  *^  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Spirit  of  God  works  good  in 
the  soul,  but  the  good  is  in  itself  the  Spirit  of  God,  —  the  two 
are  one  and  the  same."  If  the  Professor  means  by  this  that 
Edwards  accepted  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer^  his  representation  is  correct : 
for  Edwards  did  believe  that  the  spiritual  excellency  and 
blessedness  of  the  saints 
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are  not  only  cansed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  are  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  their  principle.  The  Holy  Spirit  becoming  an  inhabitant,  is  a  vital 
principle  in  the  soul ;  he,  acting  in,  upon,  and  with  the  soul,  becomes  a 
fountain  of  true  holiness  and  joy,  as  a  spring  b  of  water,  by  the  exer- 
tion and  diffusion  of  itself.    (Vol.  iv.  p.  175.) 

But  let  it  be  noted,  that,  according  to  this  statement,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  by  his  identity  with  the  soul,  nor  by  his  identity 
with  the  good  that  is  in  the  soul,  but  by  his  "  acting  in^  upon^ 
aiid  with  the  soul^  becomes  a  fountain  of  true  holiness  and  joy." 
True,  Edwards,  on  the  same  page,  says:  "The  Holy  Spirit 
and  good  things  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  same ;  as  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  communicated  to  the  soul  comprised  all  good 
things."  But  the  qualifying  and  explanatory  clause,  "  as  if^^^ 
is  to  be  made  emphatic,  —  "  a«  if  the  Spirit  of  God  communi- 
cated to  the  soul  comprised  all  good  things."  This  added 
clause  shows  the  meaning  of  Edwards  to  be,  not  that  the  good 
things  in  the  believer  (such  as  his.  holiness  and  joy)  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  absolutely  identical,  but  that  they  are  closely 
related,  as  closely  as  a  vital  principle  or  source  is  to  that  which 
it  produces ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  entering  the  soul  of  man  to 
renew  and  sanctify  \i  carries  with  Him  all  such  good  things 
and  imparts  them,  not  by  being  in  organic  union  with  the  soul, 
but  by  "  acting  in^  upon^  and  with  the  souiy  Edwards  be- 
lieved that  where  God  acts  He  is  ;  that  when  by  his  Spirit  He 
acts  *'  in,  upon,  and  with  the  soul,"  He  is  in  the  soul,  not  as  an 
organic  and  constituent  part  of  the  soul,  but  in  the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  his  being.  There  can  be  no  act  without  an  actor ; 
no  acting  "  in,  upon,  and  with  the  soul,"  unless  there  be  some 
actor  to  act  thus,  some  intelligent,  self-conscious,  voluntary  ac- 
tor. Consequently,  he  spoke  freely  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul  of  the  saint,  and  of  Christ  as  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  believing  as  he  did  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  constantly  working  good  in  the  saint,  and  that  Christ  is 
constantly  acting  upon  the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  that,  wher- 
ever they  are  acting,  there  they  are  in  a  special  manifestation 
of  their  presence. 

But,  in  this  summary  quoted  above  from  Dr.  Allen,  the  climax 
of  his  misunderstanding  of  Edwards  is  reached  in  the  following 
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words:  **The  goodness  and  the  righteousness  in  the  world 
are,  therefore,  more  than  mere  moral  qualities  or  attributes: 
they  are  alive,  as  it  were,  in  efficient  Deity ;  they  are  the 
immanent  God,  and  not  the  changing  modes  of  human  con- 
duct." In  the  passage,  also,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
summary  we  have  selected.  Dr.  Allen  affirms  that  ^^  Edwards 
presented  Deity  as  immanent  and  efficient  will."  Yet  Edwards 
nowhere  in  this  sermon  uses  the  word  immanent.  The  word, 
however,  is  not  in  itself  offensive.  In  some  connections  it  is 
proper  and  helpful.  *'  The  immanent  choice  "  in  man  is  that 
one  abiding  choice  that  is  back  of  all  other  choices  and  deter- 
mines them,  that  one  regnant  and  all-inclusive  preference  which 
constitutes  the  character  of  the  man,  and  is  the  heart  of  his 
soul,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  The  phrases,  ^^  the 
divine  immanence,"  ^^  the  immanent  God,"  have  been  used  as 
equivalent  to  "the  divine  omnipresence,"  "the  omnipresent 
God."  But  in  recent  years  this  word  immanent  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  ear-marks  of  the  new-old  theology.  It  is  often  on 
the  lips,  and  frequent  in  the  writings  of  new-depaii;ure  men. 

The  phrases,  divine  immanence,  the  immanent  God,  are  now 
suggestive  at  once  of  the  theory  of  the  organic  union  and  the 
identity  of  God  and  the  world,  of  Christ  and  the  human  race. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  Dr.  Allen.  He  uses  this  phrase- 
ology himself  as  descriptive  of  that  philosophic  and  pagan  prin- 
ciple in  the  old  Greek  theology,  the  continuity  of  which  he  has 
attempted  to  trace  down  the  ages  as  the  continuity  of  Christian 
thought.  Yet  he  uses  this  same  terminology  as  descriptive  of 
Edwards'  theology,  and  thus  seems  to  impute  to  him  some 
sympathy  with  his  own  pantheistic  Universalism,  —  a  dogma 
from  which  Edwards  would  have  recoiled  with  the  most  intense 
aversion.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  attempt  of  our  author 
to  gain  some  support  for  his  own  pantheistic  belief  from  the 
great  theologian  of  New  England  as,  to  say  the  least,  most 
audacious. 

We  have  space  for  only  one  more  illustration  of  this  author's 
method  of  interjecting  his  own  theories  into  his  discussion  of 
the  religious  beliefs  and  experiences  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
of  his  attempts  to  show  how  swiftly  Edwards,  at  times,  was 
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trending  towards  the  new-old  theology,  and  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  he  did  not  openly  and  heartily  accept  it. 

Speaking  of  Edwards'  attempt  to  avert  an  incidental  and 
limited  evil  resulting  from  the  great  awakening,  namely,  the  at- 
tributing of  a  divine  origin  and  authority  to  what  were  called 
"  impulses  and  impressions,"  Dr.  Allen  says :  — 

Whatever  the  deficiencies  of  Edwards'  theory  may  have  been,  a 
true  instinct  warned  him  away  from  all  impulses  and  impressions^  as 
having  a  tendency  toward  the  degradation  of  the  spiritual,  or  to  a  sen- 
suous confounding  of  the  spiritual  with  the  material.  To  suppose  that 
these  physical  or  external  impressions  were  in  any  way  caused  by  Grod 
was  '*  a  low,  miserable  notion  of  spiritual  sense.'*  If  he  had  only  felt 
at  liberty  to  develop  this  principle  his  attitude  would  have  been  clear 
and  consistent  The  grace  divine  could  then  have  been  conceived  as 
the  implantation  in  the  soul  of  an  attraction  toward  the  good,  mingling 
insensibly  with  the  springs  of  human  action,  yet  so  as  to  be  wholly 
divine,  while  seeming  to  be  wholly  human.  The  love  of  the  good 
would  then  become  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  spiritual,  the  very  essence 
of  God  in  the  soul  (pp.  205-206). 

"  The  very  essence  of  God  in  the  soul "  in  every  human 
soul !  This  is  the  supreme  doctrine  in  Dr.  Allen's  theology. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  he  thinks,  ought  to  have  attained  unto  it ; 
and  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  only  developed  one  or  two 
of  his  own  theological  principles.  What  a  pity  that  this  pro- 
fessor could  not  have  been  his  teacher !  Then  Edwards  would 
have  known  that  grace  divine  is  implanted  in  every  human  soul, 
as  an  attraction  toward  the  good,  *'  mingling  insensibly  with 
the  springs  of  human  action,  yet  so  as  to  be  wholly  divine, 
while  seeming  to  be  wholly  human."  Then  the  scales  would 
have  dropped  from  Edwards'  eyes,  and  he  would  have  seen  that 
this  grace  divine,  this  attraction  toward  the  best,  this  love  of 
the  good  is  not  only  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  spiritual,  but  also 
in  itself  the  very  essence  and  being  of  God  in  every  human 
soul.  Then,  also,  this  great  but  blinded  New  England  divine 
would  have  had  a  vision  of  such  stupendous  practical  truths  as 
these :  that  men  are  not  to  be  approached  as  sinners  needing  to 
be  rescued,  but  as  beings  having  God  in  them,  and  as  bound  for 
glory  in  spite  of  any  little  defects  now  existing  in  their  moral 
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character;  that  sin  is  of  little  or  no  account;  that  holiness  is 
not  of  vital  moment ;  that  no  man  need  feel  burdened  with  sin, 
nor  have  any  great  anxiety  to  be  holy ;  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
every  man's  supreme  need  in  time  and  eternity  that  he  has,  in 
his  own  soul,  the  very  essence  and  being  of  God ;  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  identity  with  God  would  be  very  helpful  to  him, 
relieving  him  of  fears,  remorse,  foreboding,  and  greatly  pro- 
moting his  inward  peace  and  comfort,  yet  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  redemption  and  salvation;  for  having 
God  in  his  own  soul  he  can  no  more  perish  than  God  can  perish. 
Then  Edwards,  the  great  preacher,  who  believed  with  his  whole 
soul  that  man  is  a  sinner  infinitely  guilty  before  God  and  need- 
ing above  all  things  to  be  converted,  regenerated,  forgiven,  jus- 
tified, and  saved  from  sin,  and  who  preached  with  the  impas- 
sioned love  and  fidelity  of  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven,  that 
men  everywhere  should  repent  and  believe  on  Christ  that  they 
may  be  forgiven  and  saved,  would  have  learned,  under  this 
flood  of  new  light,  that  no  man  needs  to  be  converted  ;  that  no 
man  i«,  in  fact,  regenerated ;  that  every  human  being,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  existence,  lives  in  organic  union  and  in  real 
identity  with  Christ ;  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and,  there- 
fore, that  every  human  being,  as  he  is  organically  one  with 
Christ  from  the  beginning,  is,  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  as  truly  and  securely  a  Son  of  God  as  Christ  himself  is. 

Dr.  Allen  naively  confesses  that  had  his  own  beliefs  been 
accepted  by  Edwards,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  would 
have  revolutionized  his  theology,  and  convinced  him  that  reviv- 
als are  needless ;  that  in  them  there  is  no  exceptional  working 
of  divine  grace  ;  that  no  one  is  converted,  and  that  there  is  no 
division  of  men  into  two  classes,  the  elect  and  non-elect,  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate.  After  describing  the  blessed 
pantheistic  belief  that  Edwards  would  have  accepted  had  he 
only  developed  a  principle  which  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
admit.  Dr.  Allen  adds :  — 

But  if  he  admitted  this  principle,  how  could  he  maintain  what  lay 
80  close  to  his  heart,  that  the  great  revival  was  an  exceptional  move- 
ment in  history  when  God  was  working  more  powerfully  than  was  his 
nsual  manner,  in  a  way  unique  and  spasmodic,  producing  even  physical 
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manifestations  as  in  the  great  apheaval  of  the  apostolic  age  ?  And, 
still  farther,  if  he  admitted  such  a  view,  it  would  have  required  a  re- 
construction of  his  ideas  of  humanity,  a  practical  abandonment  of  the 
distinction  between  elect  and  non-elect,  a  modification  of  his  views  of 
original  sin  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  In  fact,  every  feature  of  his 
theology  was  involved  in  th^  issue  to  which  he  had  been  brought 
That  issue  was  no  other  than  the  momentous  inquiry  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  :  whether  they  were  by  nature  in- 
compatible with  and  foreign  to  each  other,  or  whether  they  tended  to 
flow  together  by  an  inward  affinity,  forming  a  union  in  which  they 
cannot  be  divided  or  separated,  even  if  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  (pp.  206-207). 

By  the  terms,  "  the  divine  and  the  human,"  we  understand 
the  Professor  to  mean  divinity  and  humanity,  or,  in  plain,  un- 
equivocal words,  God  and  the  human  race.  If  this  interpre- 
tation is  correct,  then  Dr.  Allen  would  here  seem  to  make  two 
confessions  of  momentous  interest.  First,  he  confesses  that, 
according  to  his  belief,  men  are  not  by  nature  at  enmity  with 
God,  nor  alienated  from  Him ;  neither  does  God  condemn  them 
in  their  impenitency  and  unbelief,  nor  does  the  wrath  of  God 
abide  on  any  man,  however  wicked  he  may  be  in  God's  sight ; 
but  God  and  all  men  naturally  and  by  an  inward  and  irresisti- 
ble affinity  are  drawn  together,  constrained  to  flow  into  each 
other,  and  so  made,  by  an  organic  and  constitutional  union,  one 
and  inseparable,  even  though  in  some  respects  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  That  is,  God,  who  is  described  in 
the  Scriptures  as  by  nature  a  being  infinite  in  holiness,  and 
men,  who  are  described  in  the  Scriptures  as  by  nature  sin- 
ful and  the  children  of  wrath,  are  regarded  by  this  author  as 
existing  in  the  sweetest  accord,  in  perfect  unity,  in  absolute 
identity  of  being ;  God  in  the  very  essence  of  his  being  flow- 
ing into  and  abiding  in  every  man,  and  every  man  in  the  very 
essence  of  his  being  flowing  into  and  abiding  in  God.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Professor  confesses  that  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween the  Edwardian  theology  and  his  own  extends  along  the 
whole  line ;  that  "  every  feature  "  of  the  former  is  involved  in 
the  issue ;  that  the  two  systems  hold  nothing  in  common,  but 
are  wholly  and  eternally  irreconcilable.     If  either  one  of  these 
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systems,  then,  is  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  other 
is  not,  but  is  at  war  with  truth,  with  God,  and  with  the  souls  of 
men. 

Some  illustration  of  this  irrepressible  conflict  may  here  be 
pertinent.  Edwards,  in  common  with  all  evangelical  believers, 
held  that  men  by  nature  are  not  angelic,  but  depraved,  sinful, 
and  lost  members  of  a  fallen  race,  estranged  from  God,  alien- 
ated by  wicked  works,  under  condemnation,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  suffering  the  death  eternal ;  yet  that  in  the  gospel 
God  is  calling  men  everywhere  to  repent  of  sin  and  to  believe 
on  Christ,  announcing  to  them  the  blessed  revelation  that  to  as 
many  as  receive  Christ  He  gives  power  to  become  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name ;  that  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God  ;  that  only 
those  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit  are  heirs  of  God  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  retro- 
gressives  in  theology  affirm  with  great  emphasis  that  every 
human  being  is  a  son  of  God,  not  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to 
God  as  his  Creator,  and  because  of  his  constant  dependence 
upon  Him  for  life ;  not  by  virtue,  either,  of  his  having  been 
created  anew  under  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  brought  into  oneness  with  Christ  through  faith,  sympathy, 
and  love ;  but  solely  by  virtue  of  his  alleged  organic  union  with 
Christ,  apart  from  any  renewal  of  his  heart,  and  irrespective 
of  any  repentance  for  sin  or  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  how- 
ever wicked  he  may  be  in  character  and  life.  Such  a  theology, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  finally  be  destructive,  not  only  of  the 
evangelistic  and  missionary  spirit,  and  of  Christian  faith  and 
love,  but  also  of  moral  virtue  itself.  The  inspired  John,  —  not 
Paul,  so  often  falsely  described  as  stem,  hai*d,  and  tearless,  — 
but  John,  so  often  misrepresented  as  distinctively  gentle,  tender, 
and  tearful,  divides  men  into  two  classes,  "the  children  of  God" 
and  "  the  children  of  the  devil,"  and  in  the  next  sentence  adds, 
** Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God."  Our  Lord 
himself,  in  conversation  with  certain  men,  said  to  them  face  to 
face,  "  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love  me.  ...  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will 
do."     But  this  new-old  theology  says  to  the  most  wicked  and 
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Satanic  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ^^  You  are  a  son  of  God  as 
truly  as  Christ  is,  and  because  Christ  is,  and  because  you  are 
in  Him."  Such  doctrine  is  not  simply  shockingly  irreverent, 
it  is  immoral,  and  if  accepted  must  speedily  breed  the  grossest 
immorality.  No  doctrine  seemingly  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  great  arch-enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Doubtless  the  father  of  the  wicked  is  well  pleased  to  hear  his 
children  on  earth  called  sons  of  God,  and  so  recognized  as  rival 
claimants  to  all  the  honors  and  worship  that  had  been  thought 
to  be  due  only  to  God's  glorified  Son.  He  may  not  care  much 
for  his  own  children,  but  he  must  be  truly  gratified  to  hear  the 
positive  declarations  of  Christ  bluntly  contradicted  by  progres- 
sive men.  But  the  point  we  make  is,  that  the  theology  which 
contains  such  doctrine  as  this  is  in  irrepressible  conflict  with 
the  theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  with  all  systems  of  evan- 
gelical faith.  We  thank  the  author  for  his  seemingly  frank  ad- 
mission of  this  most  significant  fact. 

In  some  former  ages  Christianity  has  been  impelled  to  defend 
itself  against  a  most  subtle  and  seductive  deism,  —  a  form  of 
skepticism  which  regarded  the  authority  of  human  reason  as 
transcending  the  authority  of  God's  Word;  which  rejected 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  created,  in  the  realm  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  its  own  gospel  and  its  own  god.  Christianity 
in  the  present  age  has  to  defend  itself  against  a  most  subtle 
and  seductive  humanism,  —  a  form  of  skepticism  which  in  some 
quarters  is  fully  and  openly  developed,  but  in  others  is  cau- 
tiously and  tentatively  evolved,  being  for  the  most  part  with- 
held from  the  public,  lest  a  full  disclosure  should  jeopardize 
the  popularity  of  its  leading  advocates  or  their  official  positions, 
their  salaries,  and  especially  their  present  hold,  slight  and  pre- 
carious as  it  may  be,  upon  richly  endowed  and  influential  insti- 
tutions ;  a  form  of  skepticism,  however,  which,  even  when  only 
partially  unfolded,  exalts  the  authority  of  human  taste  and 
preference,  under  the  name  of  Christian  consciousness,  above 
the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  regarding  these  alleged 
Christo-human  likes  and  dislikes  as  abundantly  competent  to 
amend  the  Holy  Scriptures,  taking  from  them  and  adding  to 
them  ad  libitum.     This  humanism,  also,  when  more  fully  devel- 
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oped,  deifies  man,  doiag  this  by  diligent  use  of  such  phrases  as 
^  divine  humanity,"  *^  Christ  the  conscience  of  humanity  and 
that  conscience  not  individual/'  ^^  organic  union  with  Christ," 
"identified  with  Christ,"  "constituted  in  Christ,"  "the  very 
essence  of  God  in  the  soul ; "  and  at  the  same  time  it  treats 
God  as  if  He  were  dethroned,  assuming  that  He  is  chained,  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  in  unending  bondage,  to  all 
members  of  the  human  race,  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  ir- 
respective of  their  character  as  righteous  or  wicked. 

Christianity,  in  its  conflict  with  deism,  conquered.  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  present  conflict  with  humanism,  will  triumph 
gloriously.  Let  all  evangelical  believers  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Truth  and  pray  God  to  speed  its  victory. 

J.  W.  Wellmak. 

Maiden^  Mas$. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  cable  does  not  often  bring  a  sadder  message  than  that 
which  reached  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  January  last :  ^^  Neesima  dead,  peritonitis." 
For  some  years  Mr.^  Neesima's  health  had  been  feeble,  so  feeble, 
indeed,  as  to  excite  the  gravest  appi*ehensions,  but  the  place  he 
occupied  was  so  important  and  his  personal  presence  seemed  so 
essential  to  the  steady  onward  progress  of  the  enterprises  with 
which  his  name  has  been  associated,  that  all  hearts  were  weighed 
down  with  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  Neesima  was  bom  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo)  in  the  early 
part  of  1843.  His  father  was  a  Shizohu^  of  the  Annaka  Clan, 
one  of  the  smallest  and  least  known  of  the  several  hundred 
clans  under  the  feudal  system  of  Japan.  His  early  life  was  not 
different  from  that  of  most  boys  of  his  time,  save  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  exceptionally  studious.  He  was  a  successful  stu- 
dent of  Chinese  literature ;  and,  while  he  never  regarded  himself 
as  a  specialist  in  thb  department  of  learning,  his  reading  seems 
to  have  been  both  wide  and  thorough.  He  also  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  study  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  in  these 
studies  he  was  associated  with  his  life-long  friend  Mr.  Tsuda 
Sen,  so  favorably  known  for  his  efforts  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Japan,  and  who  has,  like  Mr.  Neesima,  for 
many  years  been  identified  with  the  Christian  movement. 

When  Mr.  Neesima  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  new  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  nations  of  the  West  had  plunged  the 
country  into  a  state  of  ferment.     The  new  thoughts  to  which 

^  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  -was  confeired  upon  Mr.  Neesima  in  1809  in 
recognition  of  his  great  serrioe  to  the  oanse  of  education  in  Japan,  bat  in  this 
article  dealing  chiefly  with  earlier  years  it  seems  fitting  to  preserve  the  old  asso- 
ciations and  to  oaU  him  simply  Mr.  Neesima. 

^  Shizoku  is  the  term  applied  to  the  retainers  of  the  feudal  lords  of  olden  time. 
Though  stiU  reoog^nized  as  a  distinct  class  by  the  laws  of  Japan,  the  shizokn  re- 
tain but  a  shadow  of  their  former  priYileges. 
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the  presence  of  the  foreigners  gave  rise  seem  to  have  weaned 
young  Neesima  from  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  when  some 
four  or  five  years  later  a  friend  brought  to  him  a  tract  caUed 
the  "  Story  of  the  Bible,"  prepared  by  some  missionary  in 
China,  he  was  i-eady  to  accept  its  teaching  and  to  worship  the 
Creator  of  whom  he  thus  learned  for  the  first  time. 

He  determined  to  visit  America.  This  was  no  easy  matter, 
because  for  the  sake  of  preventing  emigration  a  strict  watch 
was  kept  over  the  movements  of  all  Japanese  subjects  who 
might  have  dealings  with  foreigners.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
he  left  his  home  and  went  to  Hakodate,  an  open  port  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Yezo.  While  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  he  found  employment  as  teacher  of 
Japanese  with  Pere  Nicolai,  now  Bishop  Nicolai  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Russian  Church  in  Japan, 
with  whom  he  has  always  sustained  most  cordial  relations.  He 
did  not  need  to  wait  long.  A  friend  consented  to  take  him 
on  board  an  American  ship  just  ready  to  sail  for  Shanghai.  He 
was  concealed  in  a  little  boat  laden  with  supplies  for  the  foreign 
vessel.  As  they  pushed  off,  an  officer  caught  sight  of  the  boat 
and  called,  ^^Who  goes  there?"  The  boatman  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  tone  he  could  command  cried  out  in  the  dialect 
of  the  province,  '*  Ore  da  "  (It  is  I),  and  the  officer  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  a  mere  waterman  of  the  port  let  him  pass.  Mr. 
Neesima  often  recalled  that  moment  of  suspense  as  perhaps  the 
most  critical  of  his  life,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  he  had 
staked  his  life  in  the  venture.  The  captain  kindly  received  him 
on  board  and  secreted  him  from  the  officers  who  visited  the 
vessel  before  her  departure.  At  Shanghai,  it  is  said,  he  sup- 
plied himself  with  funds  by  the  sale  of  one  of  his  swords,  the 
badge  of  his  social  position.  One  of  his  first  purchases  was  a 
copy  of  the  Chinese  New  Testament,  and  this  purchase  formed 
a  landmark  in  his  religious  life.  In  the  writer's  mind,  it  is 
associated  with  a  most  impressive  sermon  of  Mr.  Neesima's 
preached  many  years  later  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  Pauline 
metaphor  which  represents  the  Word  of  God  as  the  sword  of 
the  Christian  soldier.  He  soon  found  a  chance  to  work  his 
passage  to  America  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  the  late  Hon. 
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Alpheus  Hardy.  His  experiences  with  the  sailors  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Their  coarse  and  brutal  ways  were 
a  source  of  great  distress  to  him,  and  more  than  once  the  temp- 
tation was  strong  upon  him  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  the  death 
of  his  tormentors.  These  trials  bore  their  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  broad  and  manly  character,  in  which  self-restraint 
was  a  prominent  element.  It  was  well  for  him  to  know  what 
the  influence  of  Christianity  has  failed  to  do  in  Christian  lands, 
as  well  as  what  it  has  done.  On  arriving  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Hardy  at  once  became  interested  in  him  and  early  determined 
to  aid  him  to  the  fullest  extent  in  his  patriotic  desire  to  give  to 
Japan  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  The  affectionate  interest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  in  all  his  plans,  their  thoughtful  provi- 
sion for  his  needs,  awakened  a  loving  veneration  which  next  to 
his  Christian  principle  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  controlling 
impulse  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Amherst  College,  and  Andover  Seminary. 

In  1871-72  Mr.  Neesima  served  as  interpreter  in  connection 
with  the  Embassy  then  visiting  America  and  Europe.  This 
gave  him  the  opportunity  for  somewhat  extensive  travel,  and 
secured  for  him  not  merely  the  personal  friendship  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Embassy,  which  was  in  later  years  of  the  greatest 
service-  to  him,  but  also  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  men 
of  note  both  in  Europe  and  America,  whose  frequent  messages 
of  friendship  and  esteem  were  always  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
encouragement. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  September  24,  1874, 
and  the  end  of  the  next  November  found  him  once  more  in  his 
native  land. 

.  The  deepest  impressions  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  experiences 
in  America  were  created  by  the  life  he  had  shared  in  the  Chris- 
tian homes  so  freely  thrown  open  to  him,  and  in  our  institutions 
of  learning,  especially  Amherst  College. 

The  writer  can  never  forget  the  emphasis  of  his  condemnation 
of  the  Confucian  idea  of  the  family.  Of  the  Confucian  doctrine 
of  filial  piety  he  said,  "  It  is  tyranny." 

Owing  to  his  long  absence  his  father  had  adopted  a  young 
man  of  the  province  as  the  heir  of  the  house  and  prospective 
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liead  of  the  family.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Neesima  became  now  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  but  his 
father  found  that  this  formal  separation  did  not  lessen  one  whit 
the  tenderness  of  his  filial  piety.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
devotion  with  which  he  watched  over  his  beloved  parents,  or  the 
affectionate  pride  with  which  the  aged  father  and  mother  looked 
upon  their  son.  The  father,  for  many  years  a  Christian,  quietly 
passed  away  three  years  ago,  but  the  mother  still  survives  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  staff  of  her  declining  years. 

A  few  years  after  his  return  to  Japan,  Mr.  Neesima  married 
Miss  Yae  Yamamoto,  the  sister  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Kyoto, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Doshisha.  The  happiness  and  beauty 
of  their  home  life  has  served  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  a  high  ideal  of  the  Christian  home  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  bond. 

Before  leaving  America,  Mr.  Neesima  had  determined  to  give 
his  life  to  the  work  of  Christian  education.  The  firmness 
of  this  purpose  was  well  exhibited  on  the  platform  at  Rutland, 
where  he  surprised  the  Board  and  the  large  audience  by  his 
appeal  for  aid  in  building  up  a  Christian  college.  President 
Seelye  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Amherst  faculty  could  not  ask 
for  a  more  gratifying  return  for  their  unremitting  interest  and 
aid  than  the  consecrated  purpose  of  their  young  pupil'i^  life,  of 
which  that  act  was  the  first  formal  exhibition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  school  was  opened  which  he  hoped 
some  day  might  become  the  Amherst  of  Japan.  It  was  in  the 
charge  of  a  board  of  trustees  called  the  Doshisha^  which  may 
be  translated,  7%e  One-purpose  Society, 

The  small  beginning,  a  boy's  school  of  eight  scholars  and 
two  teachers,  has  grown  to  be  a  group  of  schools  with  nearly  a 
thousand  students  and  over  thirty  teachers,  including  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  college,  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  training 
school  for  nurses. 

Great  obstacles  were  encountered  at  the  outset.  The  whole 
influence  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  seemed  arrayed  against  the 
enterprise.  The  strain  which  those  days  of  anxiety  brought 
upon  Mr.  Neesima  sadly  undermined  his  health,  and  doubtless 
prepared  the  way  for  an  aggravated  form  of  heart  disease  which 
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for  several  years  past  has  kept  him  from  any  very  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  Doshisha  schools.  The  opposition 
was  overcome  by  the  indomitable  purpose  and  Christian  faith 
of  the  same  modest  and  unassuming  man  who  had  asserted  him- 
self, one  might  almost  say  against  the  Board,  at  Rutland. 

While  the  fundamental  purpose  of  Mr.  Neesima  did  not 
change,  his  conception  of  the  needs  of  his  country  grew  with  the 
progress  of  events.  He  became  convinced  that  a  college  after 
the  American  pattern  was  not  suited  to  Japan ;  that  whatever 
educational  institutiojis  might  be  required  by  the  Christians 
should  be  of  such  sort  as  to  dovetail  into  the  system  established 
by  the  government.  The  government  system  being  modeled 
after  that  of  Germany,  there  should  be  a  Christian  university 
which  should  represent  the  broad  and  many-sided  nature  of 
Christian  truth.  This  thought  took  a  firm  hold  upon  his  mind, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  he  has  given  the  best  of  his  declining 
strength  to  awaken  an  interest  in  a  prospective  university  under 
the  care  of  the  Doshisha.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  him  when  at 
a  meeting  in  Tokyo,  nearly  three  years  ago,  several  cabinet 
ministers  and  other  well-known  men  in  public  and  private  life 
testified  to  their  personal  regard  for  him  and  their  confidence 
in  his  enterprise  by  subscribing  on  the  spot  Yen  *  31,000.  Rela- 
latively  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  the  sum  was  small,  but 
coming  from  such  men  it  was  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Neesima's  work.  To  establish  this  great  school 
and  give  it  a  national  reputation  as  Mr.  Neesima  did  was  no 
small  task,  but  this  is  not  all  that  he  accomplished.  The 
marked  success  of  the  Doshisha  has  stimulated  the  friends  of 
education  in  other  cities  to  establish  schools  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  work.  One  of  the 
best  of  these,  that  at  Sendai,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Tokyo,  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Neesima. 

^  The  Japanese  Yen  is  the  eqoiTalent  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  is  -worth  abont 
seyenty-aeven  cents  United  States  gold.  An  American  friend  who  has  watched 
ihe  growth  of  the  Doshisha  with  deep  interest  has  recently  given  $100,000  to  be 
used  as  the  nnclens  of  the  endowment  of  the  scientific  department  of  the  pro- 
spective nniyersity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Keesima*s  death  may  turn  the  minds  of  other 
friends  to  this  most  deserving  enteipriae. 
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The  stDcIents  looked  to  him  with  great  reverence.  It  seems 
at  first  thought  a  little  strange  to  use  this  word  of  one  so  young, 
yet  it  is  not  unsuited  to  express  the  profound  respect  with  which 
thdy  looked  up  to  him  and  listened  to  his  counsels. 

Feeble  health  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  prevented  him, 
especially  of  late  years,  from  taking  that  share  in  the  evangel- 
istic work  of  the  church  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do. 
Still,  some  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  evangelistic  history  of 
Japan  are  those  which  will  record  his  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian movement  in  Annaka,  his  native  province,  and  Okayama, 
not  to  speak  of  Kyoto  and  the  adjacent  cities,  where  his  voice 
was  more  often  heard.  One  of  the  most  touching  narratives  of 
religious  experience  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  grew 
out  of  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Neesima's  on  the  Love  of  God.  His  con- 
stant loyalty  to  Christ,  his  earnest  zeal,  his  purity  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  unselfishness  of  his  life,  all  combined  to  give  his 
words  great  weight,  while  some  of  his  discourses  will  be  long 
remembered  for  their  eloquence  and  power. 

Standing  as  he  did  between  the  missionaries  and  his  country- 
men, his  position  was  at  times  most  trying,  for  in  his  efforts  to 
be  just  to  both  he  often  felt  that  he  was  liable  to  be  sadly  mis- 
understood. It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  he  never  failed  to 
command  the  sincere  respect  and  esteem  of  his  foreign  asso- 
ciates, who  will  mourn  his  loss  not  less  keenly  than  the  nearest 
of  his  Japanese  friends.  In  all  the  years  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Neesima,  the  writer  cannot  recall  that  one  single  un- 
kind or  hasty  word  has'  disturbed  the  uniform  courtesy  which 
has  marked  his  intercourse. 

In  this  critical  period  of  Japan's  history,  it  was  given  him  to 
do  a  larger  work  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  do,  and 
he  did  it  well.  He  drew  around  him  a  company  of  able  and 
earnest  men  who  were  worthy  of  him  and  of  the  work.  From 
among  these  men  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  college 
will  be  chosen.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  the  same  good 
Providence  which  raised  up  Mr.  Neesima,  and  led  him  through 
such  wonderful  ways  into  his  life-work,  has  been  leading  his 
successor  and  preparing  him  for  his  great  responsibilities? 

Daniel  Cbobbt  Greene. 
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There  can  be  little  bitterness  where  there  is  no  fear  ;  and  the  Union  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  state  in  the  world.  Only  one  great  power 
touches  her  frontier,  and  that  power  is  compelled  by  every  interest  it  has, 
whether  political,  financial,  or  domestic,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  offense.  The 
Union  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tories of  a  necessarily  friendly  state,  and  on  the  south  by  a  nation  which  is 
only  not  conquered  because  American  statesmen  have  no  desire  to  increase 
either  the  colored  or  the  Roman  Catholic  vote.  With  such  a  geographical 
position,  it  needs  only  sense  and  temper  to  settle  all  international  disputes 
in  a  satisfactory  way  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  President  Harrison 
displays  both.  He  threatens  nobody,  quarrels  with  nobody,  carps  at  no- 
body ;  but  is  pleased  to  allow  that  the  friction  between  Canada  and  the 
Union  is  dying  away,  that  a  better  extradition  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  that  the  dispute  with  Germany  about  Samoa 
has  ended  in  an  arrangement  which  will  restore  order  and  tranquillity  to  the 
island.  All  that  is  most  satisfactory  ;  but  the  American  calm  is  due  to  the 
American  position  at  least  as  much  as  to  American  good  feeling  or  Ameri- 
can institutions.  If  the  Union  were  surrounded  by  jealous  nations  of  equal 
power,  we  might  hear  Messages  pervaded  by  a  very  different  tone. 

Even  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Union  is  due  in  great  part  to  her 
magnificent  geographical  position.  Observers  in  the  Old  World  cannot  help 
admiring  or  envying  the  American  Treasury,  which  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  its  wealth,  which  can  propose  with  a  light  heart  the  remission  of  a 
great  tax  upon  a  luxury,  and  which,  after  wasting  a  tremendous  sum  — 
£17,000,000  a  year  —  upon  pensions  which  it  never  contracted  to  pay,  has 
still  an  annual  surplus  £11,000,000  a  year,  and  declares  tbat  its  savings  are 
so  vast  as  to  impede  and  endanger  all  commercial  business.  Those  observ- 
ers wish  that  such  a  condition  were  possible  in  Europe,  and  forget  that 
if  the  Union  had  to  expend,  like  England,  France,  and  Germany,  some 
£30,000,000  annually  on  military  and  naval  defense,  she  would  have,  in- 
stead of  these  embarrassing  surpluses,  a  deficit  of  from  £15,000,000  to 
£18,000,000  a  year.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  American  Constitution,  if 
only  because  the  people  worship  it  after  a  century's  experience  ;  but  this 
prosperity  of  the  Treasury  is  not  due  to  it,  but  to  a  situation  on  the  planet 
unparalleled  alike  in  its  exemption  from  danger,  and  in  the  natural  wealth 
it  places  at  the  disposition  of  an  industrious  people. 

With  such  a  country  so  placed,  the  statesmen  of  the  Union  can  hardly 
impede  the  progress  of  their  people  ;  but  if  they  could  do  it,  the  plans  they 
adopt,  and  think  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  most  certainly  would.  Their 
Mokless  waste  on  pensions  seems  to  do  the  people  no  harm,  and  is  clearly 
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popular ;  but  it  eatablishes  a  most  dangerous  precedent  against  the  next  occa- 
sion on  which  America  calls  out  her  young  men  for  war,  and  tends  to  make 
the  duty  of  self-defense  unendurably  costly  to  the  nation.  The  goyemment, 
moreoYer,  not  only  recommends  that  Protection  be  continued —  that  is, 
that  the  nation  be  taxed  in  order  that  an  aristocracy,  the  owners  of  shares 
in  industrial  speculations,  should  prosper  —  but  that  the  system  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  protect  the  "  farm  products  ''  of  the  West.  How  that 
is  to  be  done  in  a  country  which  imports  no  grain  or  cattle,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  ;  but  the  President  advises  it,  and  we  suppose  he  has  some  plan 
in  his  mind,  possibly  one  for  securing  preferential  railway  rates  to  the 
growers  of  com  and  meat.  Nothing  else,  except  a  direct  bounty,  can  pos- 
sibly benefit  them  ;  but  the  White  House  rarely  speaks  wholly  at  random, 
and  Presidents,  when  they  promise,  must  either  try  to  perform,  or  lose  tbe 
votes  of  the  disappointed.  To  keep  up  Protection,  the  government  refuses 
to  lower  duties  on  imports,  and  while  refusing  to  abolish  the  imposts  on 
sugar,  clothes,  and  iron,  proposes  formaUy  to  abolish  the  excise  on  tobacco 
which  produces  £6,132,000  a  year.  This  reconmiendation  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  accepted,  and  the  annual  surplus  thus  reduced  one-half,  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  see  in  a  poor  revenue  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
taxation  of  ever3rthing  which  foreigners  can  make  cheaper,  and  which,  there- 
fore, if  imported,  would  leave  the  people's  money  to  fructify  in  the  people's 
pockets. 

We  seem,  in  reading  the  President's  message,  to  be  in  another  world  than 
ours,  a  world  in  which  no  axioms  are  certain,  not  even  those  of  arithmetic 
or  commerce,  and  that  impression  is  not  reduced  by  the  official  proposals 
about  silver.  America  produces  great  quantities  of  silver,  and  for  reasons  too 
many  to  state,  some  of  them  political  and  some  of  them  sentimental,  specially 
wishes  that  industry  to  prosper.  The  plan  of  coining  silver  has  in  great 
measure  failed ;  for  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  admits,  the  silver  coin 
remains  in  his  vaults  in  masses  which  nobody  will  take.  They  will  and  do 
take  certificates  stating  that  it  is  there  ;  but  that  is  not  quite  convenient,  the 
certificate  constituting  a  vast  paper  currency,  redeemable  in  a  metal  which 
may  lose  part  of  its  value.  Mr.  Windom,  therefore,  proposes  a  new  scheme, 
which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  make  of  the  government  a  huge  shop  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  the  merchandise  called  silver.  He  proposes  that  anybody 
should  send  silver  bars  to  the  Treasury,  and  receive  for  them  certificates  of 
their  market  value  in  dollars.  These  certificates  are  to  be  receivable  in  all 
State  Treasuries  for  all  purposes,  and  may  be  redeemed  whenever  the  holder 
chooses;  not,  however,  at  their  face- value,  but  at  their  value  according  to 
the  market  price  of  silver  on  that  morning.  We  will  not  pretend  to  pre- 
dict the  result  of  this  scheme  in  all  its  details  ;  but  one  consequence  seems 
to  be  clear  past  cavil.  A  great  proportion  of  the  taxes  will  be  virtually 
paid  in  kind  instead  of  cash,  —  that  is,  in  certificates  representing  not  coin, 
but  bars  of  silver  treated  as  merchandise,  and  received  and  parted  with  at 
the  price  of  the  day.  That  is  an  extraordinary  experiment  in  a  course 
which  has  long  been  condemned  by  European  financiers  as  '<  Asiatic  finance.'' 
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Up  to  a  point  it  may  saooeed,  the  certificates  for  the  silver  bars  being  in 
fact  nothing  bat  a  new  paper  currency  supported  by  the  readiness  of  the 
state  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  taxes  ;  but  there  must  surely  be  a  point  at 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  other  Treasury,  there  would  arise  a  danger.  Sap- 
pose  a  silver  panic  to  set  in,  would  not  the  Union  have  received  its  taxes  in 
a  depreciated  currency?  As  we  have  said,  nothing  cau  endanger  the 
finance  of  a  rich  country  with  no  army  to  keep  up,  with  limitless  culturable 
or  mineral  land,  and  with  a  people  who  will  for  a  time  endure  any  taxation 
without  complaint ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  the  financial  wisdom  of  her  states- 
men which  makes  America  so  prosperous. 

We  wonder,  as  we  read  of  the  action  of  Congress,  whether  an  inordi* 
nately  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances  is  really  a  good  thing  for  a  peo- 
ple. It  enables  them  to  do  great  things,  like  the  grants  for  the  special 
education  of  negroes,  which  were  proposed,  and  we  believe  sanctioned  last 
year,  but  it  must  also  tend  to  a  certain  deterioration  of  character.  The 
effects  may  not  be  as  great  as  they  seem  to  be,  the  people  being  more  puz- 
zled than  demoralized  ;  but  to  all  appearance  the  American  surpluses  have 
diminished  the  general  appreciation  of  economic  truths,  have  increased  in  an 
astonishing  way  the  national  readiness  to  waste  money  ^^  recollect  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  once  boasted  that  the  Union  was  well  served  without 
pensions  —  and  have  lowered  the  sense  entertained  by  the  representatives 
of  their  being  trustees  in  all  matters  for  the  benefit  of  their  electors.  Those 
are  serious  disadvantages  to  set  against  the  existence  of  a  full  treasury ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that,  if  we  were  Americans,  we  should  not  vote  even 
for  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  tobacco  and  beer,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  a 
temptation  which  greatly  tries,  if  it  does  not  imperil,  the  existence  of  one 
invaluable  form  of  public  virtue.  Too  much  money  sometimes  spoils  the 
character  of  individuals  ;  and  states  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  a  danger 
differing  only  in  degree.  —  X9iMf<m  Spectator^  December  7. 
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OPEN  FURROWS. 

sung  at  tremont  temple, 

At  the  211th  Boston  Monday  Lecture,  Feb.  8, 1890. 

TuKB  —  Lischer, 

1.  One  field  the  wheeling  world, 

Vast  furrows  open  fie ; 
Broadcast  let  seed  be  hurled 
By  us  before  we  die. 
Winds,  East  or  West,  Wide  waft  the  best ; 

Let  no  tares  fall;  God  winnow  alL 

2.  Heaven  hath  a  single  sun. 

All  gates  swing  open  wide; 
All  lands  at  last  are  one. 

And  seas  no  more  divide. 
In  every  zone.  Earth's  only  throne. 

Arise  and  shine;  Our  God,  be  Thine. 

8.   Let  types  ideal  grow, 

Shine  Thou  through  all  the  race; 
All  features  beauty  show         ' 
If  God  flames  through  the  face. 
Let  all  aspire ;  Send  Tongues  of  fire. 

Our  sins  consume ;  And  all  illume. 

4.  In  loyal  bliss  let  earth 

In  God's  face  find  its  Sun; 
Sole  sovereignty  in  worth. 
Delight  in  duty  done ; 
God's  pulses'  beat,  Constrain  our  feet. 

Vast,  loud,  and  long.  As  marching  song. 

5.  On  every  desert  rain. 

Make  green  earth's  flintiest  sands; 
Above  the  land  and  main 
Reveal  Thy  Feirced  Hands. 
Thy  Cross  heaven  wins :  And  in  his  sins 

Lift  it  on  high;  Let  no  man  die. 

Joseph  Cook. 
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Fifteenth  Teab.    Season  of  1890. 
PRELUDE  L 

DR.   STORES'    POLICY   IN    MISSIONS,   CONCILIATION 
NOT  COMPROMISE. 

The  fifteenth  year  of  the  Boston  Monday  Lectureship  was  opened  most 
auspiciously  at  Tremont  Temple,  at  noon,  February  3.  Mr.  Cook's  211th 
lecture  drew  out  the  usual  great  audience.  Hundreds  of  students,  preach- 
ers, teachers,  and  other  educated  men,  were  present.  People  were  standing 
at  several  doors  of  the  balconies.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  presided,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  offered  prayer.  The  original  Boston  hynm, 
**  Open  Furrows,"  was  sung  with  impressive  effect  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Ryder  at  the  organ.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Plumb,  a  resolution 
urging  the  confirmation  of  Greneral  Morgan  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Dor- 
chester as  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  passed  unanimously,  and  telegraphed  to  Senator  Dawes  at 
Washington. 

ThE  AXIS  OF  URGENCY  IN  MISSIONS. 

The  axis  of  urgency  on  which  the  whole  globe  of  evangelical 
religious  effort  turns  is  the  severe  truth  that  it  is  never  safe  for 
any  man  to  die  in  his  sins.  An  attempt  to  break  or  displace  this 
axis  is  not  a  light  matter.  If  it  should  be  displaced  by  Congre- 
gationalist  or  Presbyterian  hands,  or  by  any  other  forces,  in 
these  days  when  revision  of  creeds  is  in  the  air,  we  should  all 
be  displaced.  An  attempt  to  alter  the  position  of  this  axis,  and 
perhaps  to  break  it,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  distress- 
ing episodes  in  the  religious  history  of  our  times.  The  axis, 
however,  has  borne  attack  for  centuries,  and  has  never  been  dis- 
placed, and  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  position  now.  It 
has  both  a  Biblical  and  a  scientific  pole.  So  great  is  conscience, 
so  unspeakably  resplendent  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  his 
works,  that  the  headien  who  have  not  the  Gospel,  but  only  that 
Light  which  lighteth  eyery  man  which  cometh  into  the  world,  if 
they  live  in  rebellion  against  that  Light,  are,  according  to  the 
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Scriptures,  condemned  by  it  and  without  excuse.  It  is  a  scien- 
tific certainty  that  habit  is  self -propagating ;  that  all  cbaracteri 
tends  to  final  permanence,  good  or  bad ;  and  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  a  final  permanence  can  come  but  once.  When 
character,  without  loss  of  free  will,  but  by  the  result  of  its  own 
choice,  attains  an  unchanging  bent  and  becomes  morally  fixed, 
probation  ends.  It  is  self-evident  that  character  can  become 
fixed  but  once,  and  therefore  that  no  soul  can  have  more  than 
one  decisive  probation. 

It  is  a  reality  that  we  have  the  power  to  resist  or  to  obey  the 
highest  light  that  falls  upon  us ;  and  it  is  also  a  reality  that 
sinning  against  light  blinds  us  to  the  illumination,  and  draws 
blood  on  the  spiritual  retina.  A  Hindoo  proverb  from  the 
Baghavat  Geeta  says :  "  Repeated  sin  impairs  the  judgment, 
and  he  whose  judgment  is  impaired  sins  repeatedly."  An  Eng- 
lish proverb  of  recent  date  says :  "  Sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit ; 
sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character  ;  sow  a  character  and  reap  a 
destiny."  Only  obduracy  cuts  off  hope,  but  the  more  protracted 
or  insolent  the  obduracy  the  less  hope  of  its  reversal.  It  is  the 
faith  of  evangelical  Christendom,  and  indeed  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Church  as  well,  and  has  been  for  ages,  that 
the  human  earthly  probation  is  decisive  of  the  direction  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  soul  for  good  or  evil,  and  so  of  destiny. 

In  view  of  these  facts  of  revelation  and  of  science,  it  is  a 
reason  for  devout  gratitude  that  missions  are  now  universally 
guided  in  the  evangelical  world  by  boards  and  committees  and 
various  authorities  who  agree  that  it  is  not  wise  to  send  out 
missionaries  to  teach  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe  for  men  to 
die  in  their  sins. 

THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  OP   1888. 

In  illustration  of  this  proposition,  take  the  attitude  of  the 
great  London  Missionary  Conference  of  1888,  the  tone  of  which 
was  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  which  represented,  as  no  confer- 
ence ever  did  before,  the  cosmopolitan  range  of  Protestantism. 
There  were  some  fifteen  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  unity  of  sentiment  exhibited  was  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  discussions.     There  was  not  a  whisper 
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beard  in  that  memorable  assembly  in  support  of  tbe  erratic 
hypotheses  which  have  so  much  troubled  certain  branches  of  the 
American  church.  The  speeches  took  for  granted  that  mis- 
sionaries are  to  insist  upon  immediate  repentance,  and  that  the 
urgency  of  their  message  is  to  have  the  Biblical  tone.  It  is  a 
significant  exegetical  fact  that  no  man  can  hold  the  hypothesis 
of  probation  after  death,  or  be  an  agnostic  in  eschatology,  and 
yet  preach  in  the  tone  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  my  fortune 
to  have  before  me  at  this  moment  a  letter  written  from  this  city 
to  the  London  conference,  and  which  closes  with  a  distinct  re- 
pudiation of  the  teaching  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a 
man  to  die  in  his  sins. 

28  Bkacx>k  St.,  Boston,  June  6,  1888. 

Dear  Sib,  —  It  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  cross  the  ocean,  but  I 
gladly  respond  to  your  request  for  a  letter  to  the  great  Missionary  Confer- 
ence soon  to  open  in  London. 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  your  missionary  gathering  is  to  represent  the 
whole  world.  The  sky  in  our  day  is  the  roof  of  but  one  family.  Speed  of 
intercommunication  has  reduced  the  entire  globe  to  a  single  whispering 
gallery  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  Cities  separated  by  the  earth's  whole 
diameter  are  commercial  competitors.  There  are,  and  can  be,  no  more 
foreign  lands  or  hermit  nations.  World-wid^  contagion  of  good  and  evil 
has  become  a  momentous  force  in  modem  history.  The  best  or  the  worst 
thought  of  the  world  anywhere  is  rapidly  becoming  its  best  or  its  worst 
thought  everywhere. 

With  the  educated  and  upper  classes  in  Asia  hereditary  misbelief,  when 
given  up,  is  more  readily  replaced  by  imported  unbelief  than  by  Christian- 
ity. In  the  Orient,  the  educated  classes  are  now  in  more  spiritual  danger 
from  imported  unbelief  than  from  hereditary  misbelief. 

If  sound  opinions  do  not  fill  the  world  speedily  unsound  ones  will.  There 
is  probably  to  be  a  precipitation  of  half-truths  and  distorted  truths  upon 
nations  now  emerging  from  false  faiths. 

My  conviction  is  that  one  of  the  supreme  dangers  of  the  church  is  pro- 
crastination in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  open  to  reach  the 
whole  world. 

The  accessible  unchristian  population  of  the  world  ought  to  be  supplied 
with  at  least  one  ordained  missionary  for  every  fifty  thousand  people. 

The  desire  of  all  nations  is  for  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  from 
the  guilt  of  it.  Only  one  name  is  given  under  heaven  or  among  men,  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  double  deliverance. 

Crod  grant  that,  as  friends  of  missions,  we  may  adopt  no  opinions,  old  or 
new,  that  encourage  men  io  tbe  delay  of  repentance.  Nothing  should  indnoe 
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118  to  support  the  unseriptural  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death,  or  to 
teach  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 
Yours  yery  truly, 

To  the  Rev.  James  Johnston,  F.  S.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  General  Conference 
on  Foreign  Missions,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.  C,  Tendon,  England. 

That  letter  was  introduced  in  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  the 
conference  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Johnston,  with  these  words : 
^^  I  wish  to  read  one  other  letter,  as  it  contains  sentiments  which 
I  believe  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  opinions  of  the  committee  and  the  desire  of  those 
who  have  conducted  the  conference/'  And  after  the  letter  was 
read  this  secretary  said,  ^^  I  gladly  close  with  this  letter  as  the 
expression  of  my  own  deepest  convictions  and  aspirations."  (See 
Report  of  the  Missionary  Conference,  London,  1888,  vol.  i., 
pp.  451,  452.)  All  this  was  a  mere  incident  in  the  prolonged 
and  rich  proceedings  of  the  conference,  but  a  straw  shows  which 
way  a  current  runs. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert,  in  view  of  what  was  done  in  the 
London  Missionar}'  Conference,  that  the  cosmopolitan  creed  of 
evangelical  Christianity  contains  the  severe  Biblical  truth  that 
it  is  never  safe  for  any  man  to  die  in  his  sins.  We  all  wish 
to  attain,  both  here  and  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  You  are  much  moved  by 
appeals  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  but  what  Christians  do 
you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the  consciousness  of  the  modem 
church  ?  The  consciousness  of  Christians  in  one  province,  or  in 
one  denomination,  in  one  clan,  or  class,  or  clique?  By  no  means. 
You  must  mean  a  cosmopolitan  consciousness,  the  consensus  of 
those  who  are  at  the  front  in  evangelistic  effort ;  and  where 
shall  we  find  it  unless  in  a  gathering  that  represents  the  whole 
world  of  Protestant  missions  ?  Such  a  gathering,  as  I  suppose, 
had  in  it  practically  no  stragglers  from  this  truth.  If  you  are 
not  to  be  eccentrics  and  deserters  in  the  battle  line  which  is 
now  encircling  the  globe,  you  will  range  yourselves  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  these  veterans,  these  scholars,  these  specialists, 
these  men  who  have  a  right  to  claim  that  they  are  illumined  of 
God.     Many  of  us  have  not  such  a  right     The  signs  of  the 
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times  must  be  read  in  the  whole  sky,  and  not  in  one  slit  of  it 
seen  through  some  narrow  window  of  denominationalism,  or  of 
a  faction  within  a  denomination. 

As  I  address  this  morning  representatives  of  vaiious  evan- 
gelical bodies,  I  may  appeal  to  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists  here  to  support  my  assertion  that  the  London  con- 
ference was  not  only  agreed,  but  correct  in  its  interpretations  of 
Scripture.  The  Baptist,  and  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Metho- 
dist boards  do  not  send  out  men  who  are  committed  to  the  doc- 
trine that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 
As  a  traveler,  I  have  noticed  that  on  the  battle  line  between 
Christianity  and  paganism,  denominational  position  counts  for 
very  little,  at  least  for  far  less  than  it  does  here.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  soldiers  close  up  the  gaps  in  their  lines.  The 
different  missionary  regiments  representing  different  denomina- 
tions form  Macedonian  phalanxes,  and  move  forward,  not  to 
Congregationalize  or  Presbyterian  ize,  but  to  Christianize  the 
whole  pagan  world.     (Applause.) 

There  are  many  students  of  theology  in  this  assembly.  Am 
I  asking  too  much  of  them  when  I  request  them  to  imagine 
themselves  engaged  in  work  in  mission  fields  side  by  side  with 
men  who  have  been  sent  abroad  by  missionary  boards  that  do 
not  commission  men  who  believe  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe 
for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins  ?  If  you  hold  that  doctrine,  or 
hypothesis,  will  you  be  in  harmony  with  your  brethren  if  you 
go  abroad  to  propagate  it?  If  you  teach  erratic  doctrine  and 
pay  your  own  bills,  that  is  another  matter.  I  am  not  denying 
at  all  that  devitalized  orthodoxy,  or  heterodoxy,  or  any  other 
form  of  teaching,  has  a  right  to  teach  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  if  only  it  will  not  force  the  rest  of  us,  who  disbelieve  its 
contentions,  to  pay  its  bills.     (Applause.) 

ORTHODOX  POSITIONS   OF  THE  AMERICAN   BOARD. 

In  view  of  the  unity  of  the  evangelical  world,  I  venture  to 
congratulate  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
and  all  who  love  sound  words  and  vital  orthodoxy,  on  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  missionary  board  among  us  has  resisted  for  seven 
years  the  most  determined  efforts  to  revise  out  of  its  creed  the 
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doctrine  that  it  is  never  safe  for  any  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  whose  eloquence  and  character  we  all 
revere,  is  now  president  of  the  American  Board,  which  has  an 
income  amounting  to  $650,000,  and  we  hope  soon  to  reach  a 
million,  annually.  His  celebrated  letter  of  acceptance  of  this 
position  outlines  a  policy  in  entire  harmony  with  the  principles 
which  have  made  the  Board  a  bidwark  of  vital,  scholarly,  and 
aggressive  orthodoxy.  In  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary  in 
various  quarters,  the  historical  fact  is  that  what  was  effected  at 
New  York  last  autumn  by  the  vote  making  that  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance the  platform  of  the  Board,  was  not  a  compromise.  The 
affirmations  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  at  Des  Moines  in 
1886  were  reiterated  at  Springfield  in  1887,  and  are  thoroughly 
indorsed  by  Dr.  Storrs'  letter  of  acceptance.  Those  affirma- 
tions instruct  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board 
to  exercise  unabated  caution  to  avoid  any  committal  of  the 
Board  to  the  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death. 

My  chief  purpose  here  and  now  is  to  call  attention  to  a  series 
of  propositions  which  I  suppose  have  been  practically  settled  by 
the  debates  in  and  around  the  American  Board  during  the  last 
seven  years.     It  is  settled :  — 

1.  That  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  is 
to  be  guided  by  the  doctrines  commonly  received  in  the  churches 
supporting  the  Board. 

2.  That  the  Prudential  Committee  "  has  acted  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  among  these  doctrines  is  that  of  the  decisiveness  of 
the  present  human  earthly  probation."  So  the  Committee  said 
at  Springfield  in  the  Home  report  which  lies  before  me,  and  I 
have  quoted  the  language  exactly. 

3.  That  the  Board  recognizes  this  supposition  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  as  correct,  and  approves  the  Committee  for  act- 
ing on  that  understanding. 

There  was  a  commission  creed  drawn  up  in  1883,  and  the 
moment  it  appeared  it  was  criticised  by  eminent  authorities, 
among  whom  were  Prof.  Kerr,  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Alden,  Dr. 
Plumb,  Dr.  Webb,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Prof.  Phelps,  and  Prof.  Park. 
In  a  published  letter  of  March  24,  1884,  Prof.  Park  said  of  the 
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new  creed:  ^*When  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
English  language,  it  is  indefinite  and  fails  to  include  certain 
yiews  of  truth  which  ought  to  be  made  prominent,  and  fails  to 
exclude  certain  errors  which  ought  to  be  positively  condemned. 
It  will  be  regarded  as  favoring  rather  than  opposing  that  latitu- 
dinarian  theology  which  threatens  to  impair  the  unity  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  Congregational  churches.  ...  In  my  opinion, 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  creed  as  a  denominational  standard 
would  be  a  calamity."  (See  Boston  Monday  Lectures  on  Cur- 
rent RdigiouB  Perils^  p.  401.)  Prof.  Phelps  in  a  letter  dated 
March  22,  1884,  said :  ^^  Errors  are  afloat  at  present  which  are 
disastrous  in  their  tendency,  yet  fascinating  to  the  natural  heart. 
If  generally  accepted,  they  must  enervate  the  gospel  as  a  work- 
ing force  in  our  pulpits.  These  errors  this  confession  by  its 
reticence  tolerates  and  so  far  encourages."  (Ibid.,  p.  402.) 
Prof.  Gulliver  of  Andover  calls  the  commission  creed  an  omis- 
sion creed.  It  omits  to  teach  the  universal  necessity  of  repent- 
ance in  this  life.  A  man  may  sign  it  who  does  not  believe  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  never  safe  for  any  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 
The  position  of  the  American  Board  discredits  that  omission 
creed.  The  American  Board  in  some  sense  indirectly  repre- 
sents the  Congregational  churches,  although  it  never  sets  itself 
up  to  be  a  theological  umpire,  and  never  pretends  to  decide  on 
the  fitness  of  a  man  to  be  a  minister,  but  only  on  his  fitness  to 
be  a  missionary.  Over  and  over,  in  great  national  assemblies, 
the  American  Board  has  insisted  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  among  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  Congregational 
churches  is  that  of  the  decisiveness  of  our  human  earthly  pro- 
bation. 

4.  That  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation  recently  broached 
is  not  among  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  Congrega- 
tional churches. 

5.  That  this  hypothesis  has  tendencies  which  seem  to  the 
Board  to  be  divisive  and  perversive. 

6.  That  the  Prudential  Committee  is  to  avoid  carefully  any 
committal  of  the  Board  to  that  hypothesis. 

7.  That  the  Prudential  Committee  understands  itself  to  have 
no  option  under  thb  instruction^  but  to  refuse  to  commission  as 
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a  missionary  any  one  who  has  committed  himself  to  the  support 
of  that  hypothesis. 

8.  That  the  Board  distinctly  approves  as  correct  this  specific 
interpretation  of  the  Des  Moines  resolutions. 

It  has  recently  been  a^ked  in  an  article  before  me  where  the 
authority  is  for  the  assertion  of  the  Prudential  Committee  that 
it  has  no  option  except  to  refuse  to  commission  men  who  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation. 
The  authority  may  be  found  on  the  fifteenth  page  of  the  report 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Home  department  at 
Springfield  in  1887.  I  am  thus  specific  in  giving  the  reference 
because  this  is  a  point  hotly  contested.  In  a  report  made  by 
the  Prudential  Committee  this  language  occurs:  ^^ Under  the 
action  of  the  Board  at  its  last  annual  meeting  "  —  that  is,  at 
Des  Moines  —  '^  the  Prudential  Committee  has  no  option  but  to 
decline  to  send  out  as  a  missionary  any  person  who  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  probation 
after  death."  After  that  report  was  made,  indicating  what  in- 
terpretation the  Prudential  Committee  put  on  the  Des  Moines 
resolutions,  the  Springfield  meeting  of  the  American  Board  re- 
solved that  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  resolution  by  the 
Prudential  Committee  was  correct,  was  to  be  indoi*sed,  and  was 
the  rule  of  the  Board.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  futile,  I  had  al- 
most said  preposterous,  to  set  up  a  distinction  between  commit- 
ting the  Board  to  that  hypothesis  and  sending  out  men  as  mis- 
sionaries who  are  committed  to  the  hypothesis.  To  send  out 
men  commissioned  by  the  Board  and  committed  to  that  hypothe- 
sis is  to  commit  the  Board  to  that  hypothesis.  This  distinction 
between  conmiitting  the  Board  and  sending  out  missionaries  who 
are  committed  to  the  hypothesis,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  proclaim  themselves  to  have  no  option  in 
this  matter,  and  that  the  Board  itself  affirms  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  correct.  As  Speaker  Reed  said  in  Congress  not  long 
since,  "  Do  not  be  misled  by  epithets,"  (Laughter.)  We  are 
told  that  certain  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee  who 
have  given  attention  to  this  subject  for  years  and  years,  and  are 
scholarly  gentlemen  of  tender  hearts,  are  theological  yard-sticks. 
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Well,  it  is  better  to  be  yard-sticks  than  theological  blunder- 
busses. (Laughter.)  There  has  been  no  blunder  in  this  mat- 
ter. No  one  can  affirm  intelligently  that  the  Board  may  send 
out  men  substantially  committed  to  the  hypothesis,  and  yet 
avoid  the  committal  of  the  Board  to  the  hypothesis. 

9.  That  a  candidate  like  Miss  Judson  may  be  approved.  She 
had  really  not  made  up  her  mind  on  the  topic  of  future  pro- 
bation, but  said  distinctly  that  she  did  not  think  that  it  was 
taught  in  the  Bible  and  was  willing  to  be  governed  by  all  the 
words  of  Christ  concerning  it,  and  that  she  would  especially 
emphasize  in  her  thoughts  the  declaration  that  all  who  are  in 
their  graves  shall  come  forth  and  be  judged,  and  that  those 
who  have  done  good  will  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of 
approval,  and  those  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 
condemnation.     (John  v.  28,  29.) 

This  is  very  broad,  liberal  ground.  I  suppose  that  a  young 
man  coming  from  a  theological  seminary  with  more  or  less  un- 
settled views,  if  able  to  affirm  that  he  is  williug  to  leave  this 
matter  in  God's  hands,  and  that  he  does  not  commit  himself  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  safe  for  some  men  to  die  in  their  sins,  would 
be  approved.  This  is  carrying  conciliation  just  as  far  as  it 
ought  to  go,  or  can  go  without  compromise,  and  conciliation  has 
gone  thus  far  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Board. 

10.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  a  candidate  like  Mr.  Noyes,  who 
had  committed  himself  to  the  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  fu- 
ture probation  as  an  inference  fi-om  certain  Biblical  doctrines, 
may  not  be  approved.  The  line,  therefore,  runs  between  Miss 
Judson  and  Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Hume,  whose  return  to  his  post 
in  India  was  much  discussed  at  the  time,  assured  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  that  he  had  by  no  means  committed  himself  to 
the  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation ;  and,  be- 
sides, he  had  behind  him  the  record  of  years  of  arduous  and 
satisfactory  missionary  service. 

11.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  message  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  is  never  to  teach  the  hypothesis  "  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.*'  Those  words  "directly  or  indirectly'* 
are  those  of  Dr.  Storrs. 
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12.  It  has  been  decided  that  "  no  evasion,  or  compromise,  or 
any  reconciling  device  "  is  to  be  permitted  in  this  matter. 

13*  It  has  been  decided  that  the  American  Board  is  ^^  abso- 
lutely inhibited  by  the  action  at  New  York,  no  less  than  by  the 
action  at  Springfield  and  Des  Moines,"  from  sending  out  mis- 
sionaries who  will  "  directly  or  indirectly  "  teach  this  hypoth- 
esis. This  is  Dr.  Storrs'  own  language  in  a  recent  minute 
adopted  by  the  Prudential  Committee  and  published  far  and 
wide. 

Dr.  Storrs  says  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  (p.  4)  :  — 

The  Board  has  determined  by  a  majority  of  nearly  five  sevenths  at 
the  largest  meeting  of  the  corporate  members  ever  convened,  and  at  a 
meeting  happily  held  in  the  midst  of  communities  giving  an  active  and 
eloquent  support  to  the  challenging  opinion,  that  the  theory  of  pro- 
bation after  death,  offering  opportunities  beyond  the  grave  to  attain 
by  repentance  eternal  life,  is  at  any  rate  not  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Grospel  of  Christ,  and  that  it  has  no  authority  from  the  Master  to  show, 
and  that  it  therefore  ought  not  to  become,  directly  or  indirectly,  an 
element  in  the  message  which  a  society  in  the  past  and  the  present 
consecrated  to  Him  sends  to  mankind. 

At  the  close  of  this  letter,  now  the  platform  of  the  Board 
(p.  11),  Dr.  Storrs  says  :  — 

What  I  have  desired  and  sought  to  do  in  writing  this  letter  has 
not  been  to  formulate  any  scheme  of  evasion  or  compromise,  or  any 
ingenious  reconciling  device. 

No  indirect  sanction  of  the  hypothesis  of  probation  after 
death,  no  evasion  of  the  Des  Moines  resolutions,  no  compro- 
mise, no  reconciling  device !  These  are  central  thoughts  in 
Dr.  Storrs'  letter  of  acceptance.  They  caused  the  great  major- 
ity, who  had  adopted  the  Des  Moines  resolutions,  to  accept  the 
letter  at  New  York  as  substantially  and  really  a  reiteration  of 
instructions  that  had  already  been  twice  given  to  the 'Prudential 
Committee.  It  was  clearly  decided  at  New  York,  as  well  as  at 
Cleveland,  Springfield,  and  Des  Moines,  after  the  fullest  and 
fairest  consideration  of  the  whole  situation,  that  no  missionaries 
are  to  be  sent  out  who  will  directly  or  indirectly  teach  future 
probation. 

After  quoting  the  Des  Moines  and  Springfield  resolutions. 
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Dr.  Storrs,  in  the  minute  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  De- 
cember 17,  1889,  himself  says :  — 

Nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  was  contained  or  implied  in 
the  more  recent  action  of  the  Board  at  New  York,  approving  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  president  as  a 
practical  basis  of  united  action.  The  Prudential  Committee  recognizes 
itself  as  absolutely  inhibited  by  the  action  at  New  York,  no  less  than 
by  that  which  had  preceded,  from  giving  any  approval  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  probation.  (See  OuB  Day  for  December,  1889,  pp.  79, 
81). 

Such  is  Dr.  Storrs'  own  interpretation  of  his  own  letter. 

14.  It  has  been  decided  that,  nevertheless,  all  possible  caution, 
courtesy,  and  tenderness  are  to  be  observed  in  the  examination 
of  candidates ;  each  case  judged  on  its  merits  ;  and  everything 
done  that  does  not  carry  conciliation  to  the  point  of  compromise. 

MR.    COVELL'S    case. 

What,  now,  was  the  position  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Covell,  the  mis- 
sionary candidate  whose  appointment  was  postponed  recently 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  ?    He  had  written :  — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  view  [that  of  future  probation]  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  Bible.  The  easy,  natural  inference  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  Peter  is  that  a  future  probation  is  possible.''  '^  I  did  not 
consider  the  drift  of  the  Bible  to  be  against  such  a  view  as  that  of 
future  probation."  "Whatever  my  views  may  be  in  the  future,  I 
should  at  least  want  the  liberty  of  holding  the  same  doctrines  and 
hypotheses  that  I  now  hold."  "  My  desire  is  that  the  case  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  its  present  basis." 

Mr.  Covell  affirmed  that  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation 
was  in  harmony  with  a  system  of  scriptural  doctrine  held  by 
him  in  regard  to  justification  by  faith  and  the  universality  of 
the  atonement.  He  failed  to  give  direct  and  definite  replies 
to  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  questions  put  to  him  as  to 
how  he  would  explain  certain  Biblical  passages,  such  as  John  v. 
28,'  29 ;  Matt  xxv.  31-46 ;  Luke  xvi.,  which  have  been  re- 
garded almost  universally  by  scholars  as  pi^luding  the  hypoth- 
esis of  future  probation.     It  was  evident  that  the  candidate's 
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views  as  to  eschatology  were  more  than  tentative.  He  had, 
however,  never  given  thorough  attention  to  this  subject  in  a 
theological  course  of  study.  His  letters  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  an  Andover 
professor.  This  the  professor  himself  states.  They  were  drawn 
up  with  skill  so  as  to  make  a  test  case.  The  young  man  wished 
to  be  sent  out  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  Board  to  teach  views  which  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  letters  would  have  "indirectly"  favored  the 
hypothesis  of  future  probation.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Prudential  Committee,  under  its  instructions,  had  no  option. 
If  Mr.  Covell  had  been  commissioned,  the  Committee  would 
have  violated  the  engagement  mad?  in  the  adoption  at  New 
York  of  the  word  "  indirectly  '*  in  Dr.  Storrs'  letter  of  accept- 
ance. So  much  seems  perfectly  clear,  and  therefore  the  wisdom 
of  the  minute  adopted  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  postpon- 
ing the  Covell  case,  is  clear  also.  The  mildness  of  such  a  ver- 
dict, too,  is  as  conspicuous  as  its  fairness. 

DE.   STORB8'   CONCILIATORY  POSITIONS. 

Dr.  Storrs  at  first  expected  Mr.  Covell  to  accede  to  an  urgent 
request  to  withdraw  his  letters.  Mr.  Covell  distinctly  and  un- 
qualifiedly declined  to  do  so.  Dr.  Storrs  says  expressly  that  he 
**  regretted  some  things  in  Mr.  CovelFs  letters  "  which  "  embar- 
rassed his  case  before  the  Committee."  All  that  can  be  truth- 
fully said,  therefore,  as  to  the  difference  between  Dr.  Storrs 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Committee,  appears  to  be  that 
those  members  judged  Mr.  Covell  chiefly  by  his  letters  which 
he  had  refused  to  withdraw,  and  that  Dr.  Storrs  judged  him 
chiefly  by  his  conversations  and  at  first  expected  the  letters 
to  be  withdrawn.  Different  impressions  were  received  from 
these  different  soui'ces  of  information,  and  so  the  responsible 
judges  in  the  case  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion.  But  the 
difference  was  not  a  fundamental  one.  They  agreed  perfectly 
as  to  the  general  principles  of  Dr.  Storrs'  letter  and  disagreed 
only  as  to  their  application  to  the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Covell. 
The  young  Andover  student  has  now  withdrawn  his  applica- 
tion. This  is  the  whole  matter  about  which  certain  newspapers 
have  made  so  much  noise. 
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A  case  like  that  of  Miss  Judson,  who  wad  appointed  by  the 
Board  in  1887  with  the  approval  of  the  Springfield  meeting,  lies 
within  the  range  of  Dr.  Storrs'  irenic  exceptions.  But  a  case 
like  that  of  Mr.  Noyes,  or  Mr.  Torrey,  or  Mr.  Covell,  does  not 
fairly  fall  within  those  bounds.  The  president  of  the  Board,  it 
has  been  said,  must  interpret  his  own  letter ;  but  the  Prudential 
Committee,  as  a  deliberative  and  voting  body,  must  interpret 
the  candidate.  There  has  been  no  abandonment  of  the  Des 
Moines,  the  Springfield,  or  the  New  York  decisions.  The  min- 
ute  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  December  17  has  already 
received  emphatic  approval  from  the  great  mass  of  the  churches 
supporting  the  Board. 

As  general  principles  are  not  in  dispute,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
details  will  be  settled  among  wise  men  harmoniously  at  last, 
and  that  you  will  hear  the  president  of  the  Board  say  again,  as 
he  said  at  New  York,  that  the  Board  was  never  more  united 
and  never  stronger  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  in  sup- 
port of  distinctly  evangelical  doctrines.^ 

REASONABLE  TESTS  FOR  MISSIONARY  CANDIDATES. 

Missionaries  found  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  pub- 
lishing houses,  as  well  as  churches.  They  translate  the  Scrip- 
tures and  educate  a  native  ministry,  as  well  as  preach  the  gos- 
peL  In  all  candor  and  seriousness,  I  ask  whether  is  it  wise  to 
send  oub  a  man  to  these  high  tasks  and  support  him  in  them  by 
the  funds  and  whole  authority  of  a  missionary  board,  when  he 
is  yet  unsettled,  or  an  agnostic,  or  when  it  is  not  known  what  his 
instruction  will  be  in  regard  to  very  vital  questions  which  can- 
not fail  to  come  up  as  he  educates  native  preachers  ?  It  is  the 
policy  of  all  missionary  boards  to  educate  a  native  ministry  and 
to  withdraw  after  a  time  the  foreign  missionaries.     You  do  not 

^  Rev.  Dr.  Jndson  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  present  work  of  the  American 
Board,  said  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  23  :  "  Since  the  annual  meeting,  four 
months  ago,  we  have  commissioned  twenty-one  new  missionaries,  and  applications 
from  many  of  our  seminaries  are  now  on  the  way  to  us.  I  have  been  during  the 
past  few  weeks  at  Oberlin,  Chicago,  and  Yale  divinity  schools,  and  in  all  my 
experience  I  never  found  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the  young  men  as  is  shown 
this  year.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  current  financial  year  we 
have  received  from  the  churches  and  other  sources  more  than  $73,000  in  advance 
of  what  was  received  from  the  same  source  during  the  same  time  last  year. 
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allow  a  man  here  to  become  a  theological  professor,  or  a  college 
professor,  or  to  teach  theological  students,  as  Hopkins  and  Em- 
mons used  to  teach  them  in  private  study,  and  send  them  oat 
for  ordination,  without  subjecting  him  to  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation. Young  men  think  that  something  strange  happens  to 
them  when  they  are  examined  somewhat  more  carefully  in  case 
they  offer  themselves  as  missionary  candidates  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  to  go  before  councils  as  candidates  for  positions 
as  preachers.  A  church  in  the  Congregational  polity  pays  its 
own  bills,  but  a  missionary  is  supported  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  Congregational  churches  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
Board.  In  view  of  the  large  funds  at  stake,  you  ought  to  be 
more  cautious  in  ordaining  a  missionary  than  you  are  in  ordain- 
ing merely  a  Christian  preacher.  To  found  colleges,  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  and  publishing  houses,  as  well  as  churches,  is 
very  serious  business.  If  you  as  a  missionary  candidate  are  sub- 
jected by  the  American  Board  to  a  somewhat  close  examination 
before  you  are  intrusted  with  these  great  responsibilities,  noth- 
ing strange  has  happened  to  you,  and  no  more  than  would  hap- 
pen to  you  under  the  Baptist  Missionary  Board,  of  which  the 
honored  chairman  of  this  Lectureship  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber ;  no  more,  I  venture  to  say,  than  would  happen  to  you  under 
the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Methodists  boards.  You  think  it  un- 
fair to  subject  young  men  to  these  crucial  examinations.  But 
candidates  for  professors'  chairs  are  so  subjected.  They  are 
subjected  to  such  tests  in  Chicago ;  why  should  they  not  be  in 
Constantinople?  If  these  tests  are  applied  in  Boston,  why 
should  they  not  be  in  Bombay  ?  You  say  we  should  have  one 
rule  for  the  church  at  home  and  abroad.  So  we  have.  The 
question  in  this  matter  is  not  whether  you  should  be  received 
into  denominational  fellowship ;  the  question  is  a^  to  your  fit- 
ness for  a  peculiar  and  difficult  position  abroad,  as  representa- 
tive of  a  large  body  of  churches.  You  are  to  be  a  missionary, 
and  as  such  intrusted  with  tasks  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  it 
is  prudent  and  proper  in  every  sense  that  you  should  be  ques- 
tioned somewhat  closely  before  you  go  abroad,  supported  by 
the  name  and  the  funds  of  the  American  Board,  or  of  the  Bap- 
tist, or  of  the  Presbyterian,  or  of  the  Methodist  boards.   Young 
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men  are  unduly  sensitive  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  a  theo- 
logical student  and  know  how  independent  youth  is,  but  there 
is  a  little  wisdom  on  the  afternoon  side  of  one's  fortieth  year. 
(Laughter.) 

After  conversing  with  hundreds  of  missionaries  and  visiting 
large  numbers  of  their  stations  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and 
Japan,  I  am  not  convinced  that  practical  work  at  such  stations 
is  so  sure  to  secure  ultimate  orthodoxy  in  a  young  missionary  as 
to  make  it  safe  to  send  out  a  man  of  doubtful  mind,  or  of  essen- 
tially immature  views,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  develop  rightly 
in  such  a  position.  The  American  Board  has  had  experienoe 
of  development  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  a  man  once  in 
the  field  so  develops  as  to  cease  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
Board,  it  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  certain  in  these  days 
that  he  will  cease  to  ask  to  be  supported  by  the  Board.  It  may 
be  difiBcult  to  teach  him  that  the  new  theology  should  pay  its 
own  bills.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  difficult,  however  indispen- 
sable, duty  for  the  Board  to  disencumber  itself  of  misrepresen- 
tatives. 

What  possible  selfish  interest  can  the  American  Board  have 
to  exclude  young  men,  otherwise  well  qualified,  who  might  be 
sent  out  if  they  did  not  hold  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  some- 
times be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins  ?  To  teach  that  hy- 
pothesis is  to  encourage  men  in  the  delay  of  repentance.  To 
teach  it  in  Asia  or  Africa  or  the  isles  of  the  sea  is  to  scatter 
self-contradiction  through  the  missionary  forces  of  the  world,  to 
make  one  set  of  them  teach  one  thing,  and  another  set  another. 
It  is  to  poison  the  life  blood  of  nations  that  are  beginning  to 
approach  spiritual  regeneration. 

It  is  important  that  the  churches  should  support  views  which 
have  borne  the  test  of  long  and  devout  and  scholarly  discussion 
in  the  whole  evangelical  world.  Much  travel  convinces  me  that 
the  position  of  the  American  Board  is  heartily  approved  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  churches  that  contribute  to  its  support,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  it  is  approved  by  evangelical  Christendom  at 
large.  Congregationalists  are  independents  in  a  sense,  but  not 
theological  nor  ecclesiastical  anarchists.  They  will  secure 
soundness  without  schism. 
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President  Storrs  sent  a  letter  to  the  Des  Moines  meeting 
emphatically  affirming  his  hope  that  the  hypothesis  of  proba- 
tion after  death  would  receive  no  favor.  He  indorsed  the  Des 
Moines  and  Springfield  resolutions  in  his  letter  of  acceptance. 
He  wrote  the  recent  famous  minute  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. He  has  lately  published  a  letter  containing  some  irenic 
suggestions,  indeed,  and  on  this  fact  I  would  place  due  empha- 
sis,  but  he  reaffirms  in  all  his  letters  his  conservative  position. 
In  the  record  of  the  American  Board,  Des  Moines,  Springfield, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  are  a  straight  line.  The  course  of  the 
path  of  duty  is  as  plain  in  this  case,  to  use  President  Storrs' 
own  illustration,  as  the  way  across  Brooklyn  bridge.  The  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  American  Board  is  not  a  man  of 
immature  or  of  vacillating  opinions.  This  straight  line  will 
never  be  bent  into  a  curve.  Only  in  case  it  is  so  bent  will 
there  be  an  explosion  in  the  Congregational  body.  There  are 
multitudes  of  us  who  have  convictions,  who  take  our  theology 
seriously,  and  who  assuredly  will  not  support  any  missionary 
board  in  teaching  in  our  name  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe 
for  some  men  to  die  in  their  sins.     (Applause.) 
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Marriage  and  Divorcb  ;  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, 1889. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Francis  A.  Walker,  Daniel  Dorchester,  are  the  three 
great  names  in  American  statistics,  the  last  in  religious  statistics,  the  other 
two  in  economical  and  national  statistics.  Colonel  Wright,  indeed,  is  so 
eminent,  and  his  career,  while  **  still  full  high  advanced,"  has  still  apparently 
BO  expanding  and  brightening  a  path  before  it,  that  in  the  first  outburst  of 
appreciation  we  had  said,  Wright  is  the  Tocqueville  of  American  statistics. 
While  the  great  eminence  of  the  other  two  names,  on  second  thought,  leads 
us  to  cancel  that  word,  it  is  only  the  presence  of  those  two  mountains 
which  prevents  us  from  rewriting  it.  And  surely  whoever  considers  the 
sweep  of  his  surveys,  formerly  from  the  elevation  in  the  capital  of  this 
State,  and  now  from  the  central  point  of  view  of  the  country,  will  admit 
that  as  an  investigator  of  American  conditions  he  stands  well-nigh  preemi- 
nent in  his  department.     This  great  volume  is  a  present  proof  of  it. 

The  estimate  of  this  volume  by  an  expert  and  special  student  on  Marriage 
and  Divorce  will  put  us  at  once  into  such  relations  of  confidence  and  even 
docility  towards  the  compiler  as  will  make  us  accept  the  statistics  withont 
question  and  draw  inferences  from  them  without  hesitation.  This  confidence 
is  at  once  created  in  us,  not  only  by  Colonel  Wright's  known  eminent  quali- 
fications as  a  statistician,  but  more  especially  by  this  opinion  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Dike,  LL.  D.,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  American  towards  the 
elucidation  of  these  important  subjects.  After  referring  to  our  previous 
scanty  means  of  information,  he  proceeds  to  say  :  **  This  report  has  changed 
all  this.  We  have  now  a  good  handbook  for  the  legislature  and  the  student. 
That  it  has  many  and  serious  limitations  probably  none  understand  better 
than  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  it."  "  And  yet  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  present  report,  merely  as  a  piece  of  good  workmanship,  will  take 
very  high  rank  among  the  thirty  or  so  volumes  which  this  distinguished 
statistician  has  given  to  the  public  during  his  ofiBcial  life  in  Boston  and 
Washington  ;  while  the  importance  of  its  subjects,  the  range  of  its  figures, 
covering  two  continents,  their  instructive  surprises  for  the  general  public 
and  even  for  most  well-informed  people,  the  condition  of  law  and  practice 
which  it  discovers,  and  the  subtleness,  general  steadiness,  and  sweep  of  the 
great  social  movement  it  reveals,  must  put  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
official  publications.  Its  1,074  pages  bring  together  from  original  sources 
in  an  exact  order,  with  clear  statement,  a  vast  amount  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished material  and  put  along  with  this  in  condensed  form  nearly  all  kindred 
matter  that  could  be  found  in  previous  publications.    It  must  immediately 
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become  the  leading  authority  in  the  field,  while  its  references  to  the  pub- 
lished sources  of  information  will  guide  the  studeut  to  the  best  authorities 
elsewhere."    The  volume  needs  no  other  indorsement. 

Every  one  will  feel  a  desire  to  know  also,  in  a  general  way,  where  we  now 
stand  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  these  great  topics.  How  long  has  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  men  been  fixed  in  that  direction  ?  The  movement 
of  study  which  has  culminated  in  this  volume  is  a  recent  one.  In  1867 
and  1868,  Rev.  Pres.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  set  forth  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  "  New  Englander,"  which,  a  year  later,  were  presented  to  a  wider  pub- 
lic under  the  title  of  "  Divorce  and  Divorce  Leg^lation."  The  work  was 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  its  importance.  "  The  call  was  dictated  by  a 
feeling,  in  which  multitudes  share,  that  the  Divorce  Laws  are  extremely 
lax,  and  that  a  commonwealth  whose  morals  and  history  in  the  past  have 
been  highly  to  its  honor,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  teacher  and  propagator 
of  low  views  of  the  marriage  relation."  "  The  call  came  to  him  because  he 
had  studied  the  subject  in  connection  with  lectures  on  Natural  Right  and 
the  State,  delivered  in  Yale  College."  The  valuable  European  studies 
looking  to  reform  seem  to  be  more  recent. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dike  was  led  by  certain  personal  experiences  in  a  parish  to  open 
his  mind  to  the  whole  subject.  His  work  has  been  fruitful  of  good,  because 
he  is  a  careful  and  conservative  philosophical  student,  skillful  in  setting 
forth  his  views,  and  combining  with  these  qualifications  the  power  to  move 
those  men  essential  to  be  moved,  in  order  to  secure  general  discussion  on 
the  subject.  In  January,  1881,  the  New  England  Divorce  Reform  League 
was  organized  in  Boston,  and  in  the  same  month  of  1885  this  association 
became  national.  During  January  and  February,  1884,  the  petitions  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  secured  attention,  and  a  memorial  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1887;  but  the  authorization  of  the  collection  of  these  statistics  was 
delayed  till  March  3, 1887,  when  the  provision  was  made  under  which  this 
investigation  was  carried  on.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Colonel  Wright  to  carry 
forward  this  study,  who  had  already  in  1879  collected  and  published  the 
statistics  of  divorces  in  Massachusetts  for  the  nineteen  years,  from  1860  to 
1878.  In  laying  out  the  work,  he  determined  to  cover  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years.  At  his  request,  Rev.  Dr.  Dike  "handed  him  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  points  which  it  would  be  well  to  cover  in  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  investigation  of  questions  relating  to  marriage  and 
divorce."  It  was  decided  to  gather  the  information  from  the  2,700  counties 
in  the  United  States,  in  two  ways,  coUectioli  by  mail,  and  actual  visits  of 
special  agents  ;  and  practically,  so  far  as  divorces  are  concerned,  this  report 
is  comprehensive  and  complete.  Colonel  Wright  states,  "  While  this  report 
is  practically  complete  as  regards  divorces,  it  is  thoroughly  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  so  far  as  marriages  are  concerned.  Very  few  States  have 
any  registration  system  by  which  marriages  are  recorded." 

The  general  tables,  nine  in  all,  which  are  exhaustive,  cover  all  the  facts 
gathered.  Each  table  is  for  the  period  from  1867  to  1886  inclusive.  We 
cannot  so  readily  gain  a  sweep  of  the  statistical  work  as  by  a  recapitulation 
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of  these  tables.  "  Table  I.  gives  the  marriages  and  divorces  of  each  connty 
by  years.  Table  II.  is  a  recapitulation  of  Table  I.,  bringing  into  compact 
form,  by  states,  the  number  of  divorces  granted  in  each  year.  Table  III. 
shows  the  number  of  divorces,  by  specific  causes,  arranged  by  states  and 
years.  Table  IV.  shows  the  duration  of  marriage  before  divorce,  arranged 
by  states,  and  by  the  specific  causes  for  which  divorces  were  granted. 
Table  V.  shows  the  number  of  divorces  by  years  and  classified  causes ; 
that  is,  by  causes  condensed  from  those  given  in  extenso  in  previous  tables  ; 
thesQ  condensed  or  classified  causes  all  being  brought  under  the  designa- 
tions :  adultery,  cruelty,  desertion,  drunkenness,  neglect  to  provide,  com- 
binations of  the  preceding  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  with  some 
minor  cause  or  causes,  and  finally  all  other  miscellaneous  unclassified  causes 
not  combined  with  any  of  the  preceding.  Table  VI.  shows  the  duration  of 
marriage  before  divorce,  by  years,  according  to  the  clauses  as  classified  for 
which  divorces  were  granted,  but  for  the  whole  United  States  combined 
instead  of  by  states.  Table  VII.  shows  the  duration  of  marriage  before 
divorce,  according  to  the  years  in  which  divorces  were  granted  and  by 
states.  Table  VIII.  shows,  by  states  and  years,  whether  the  divorced  per- 
sons were  married  in  the  state  in  which  divorced,  in  an  adjoining  state,  in 
other  of  the  United  States,  or  in  a  foreign  country.  Table  IX.  shows  the 
number  of  children  of  persons  divorced,  arranged  by  classified  causes  and 
by  years,  for  each  state." 

But  these  tables  are  only  the  raw  material  of  the  subject,  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  it.  In  order  to  get  the  full  scope  of  the  immense  volume, 
we  must  recite  to  our  reader  who  has  not  had  the  fortune  to  see  the  Report, 
the  title  of  the  chapters.  These  are,  properly  speaking,  text ;  but  they 
involve  and  inweave,  at  all  needed  points,  the  statistical  data  necessary  to 
give  a  basis  for  clear  opinions.  The  chapter  Jieadings  read  as  follows : 
Chapter  I.  (pp.  25-73),  Existing  Statutory  Regulations  governing  Mar- 
riage in  the  United  States  —  Sectarian  Influence  on  Marriages  ;  Chap.  II. 
(pp.  76-126),  Existing  Statutory  Regulations  governing  Divorce  in  the 
United  States  —  Sectarian  Customs  and  Influences  ;  Chap.  III.  (pp.  129- 
164),  The  Movement  of  Divorce,  1867  to  1886,  inclusive  ;  Chap.  IV.  (pp. 
167-178),  The  Causes  for  which  Divorce  is  Granted  ;  Chap.  V.  (pp.  181- 
189),  Duration  of  Marriage  before  Divorce  was  granted  ;  Chap.  VI.  (pp. 
193-206),  Place  of  Marriage  of  Divorced  Parties  —  The  Publication  of 
Notice  ;  Chap.  VII.  (pp.  209-212),  Children  and  Alimony  ;  Chap.  VIII. 
(pp.  214-977),  contains  the  bulk  of  the  work,  the  General  Tables  aforesaid, 
and  the  Appendix,  of  very  great  value  ;  pp.  979-1067,  Laws  and  Statistics 
relating  to  Marriage  and  Divorces  in  Europe.  The  Index,  sufficient  for 
working  purposes,  occupies  the  last  pages,  1069-1074. 

Perhaps  we  cannot,  in  a  cursory  study  of  these  pages,  better  add  to  our 
comprehension  of  the  contents  than  by  scanning  the  chapters  seriatim^ 
pausing  on. some  of  the  most  important  topics.  Chapter  I.  is  upon  Marriage 
Statutes.  Some  States  define  marriage  as  a  contract,  or  adopt  *'  the  more 
modem  and  aooorate  view  that  marriage  is  a  status,  acquired  by  contract 
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and  executed  by  oonsammation.*'  Void  or  voidable  marriages  are  legis- 
lated upon.  In  nearly  all  the  States  a  license  is  required.  In  only 
sixteen  States  and  Territories  is  a  record  kept,  and  a  marriage  cer- 
tificate given.  In  nine  States  and  Territories,  marriage  after  absolute 
divorce  is  permitted.  In  this  chapter  is  given  an  ample  account  of  the 
ideas  of  the  l^hakers,  the  Oneida  Community,  the  Zoar  Separatists,  and  / 
finally  of  the  Mormons  in  regard  to  marriage  and  its  validity.  The  revela-  V 
tion  to  Joseph  Smith  sanctioning  polygamy  is  recited  from  the  Mormon 
Book  of  Doctrine.  Chapter  II.  presents  the  Divorce  Laws.  Annulment  is 
voidance  of  a  marriage  on  legal  g^unds.  Divorce  is  of  two  kinds,  **  abso- 
lute," or  a  vinculo  matrimonii^  "  from  the  bonds  of  marriage.'*  When  mar- 
riage is  only  partially  suspended,  the  divorce  is  "limited,"  or  divorce  a 
mensd  et  thoro,  divorce  "  from  bed  and  board."  Most  divorces  are  judicial ; 
and  by  Congress,  1886,  the  territorial  legislatures  are  prohibited  from  special 
laws  upon  divorce. 

The  causes  for  divorce  allowed  are  separately  recited  for  each  State, 
an  instructive  and  suggestive  record.  Two  of  these  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. In  Massachusetts  the  causes  for  Absolute  Divorce  are  adultery, 
impotency,  extreme  cruelty,  three  years'  desertion,  confirmed  habits  of  in- 
toxication, cruel  and  abusive  treatment,  neglect  of  maintenance  (of  wife), 
union  with  sect  invaliding  marriage.  New  York  contrasts  strongly  and 
grandly.  She  grants  absolute  divorce  only  for  adultery  of  either  party, 
but  limited  divorce  upon  these  grounds,  —  cruel  treatment,  fear  for  safety, 
non-cohabiting,  desertion,  neglect  of  maintenance  (of  wife).  New  York, 
to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  is  the  only  State  except  South  Carolina  where 
there  are  absolutely  no  divorces  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  Christian 
or  commendable  on  the  subject  of  divorce  ;  we  make  exception,  to  a  de- 
gree, of  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina.  New  Hampshire  goes  to  the 
extreme  of  fourteen  causes  for  absolute  divorce.  Chapter  III.  narrates 
the  movement  of  divorce  for  the  twenty  years  from  1867  to  1886,  a  move- 
ment of  degradation.  Comparison  of  divorces  with  marriages  is  sometimes 
made.  Of  six  States,  Rhode  Island  shows  the  lowest  exhibit,  11.11  mar- 
riages to  one  divorce  ;  Massachusetts  makes  the  best,  31.28  marriages  to 
one  divorce.  In  the  United  States,  the  divorces  have  gone  on  increasing  at 
the  rapid  speed,  from  9,937  divorces  in  1867,  to  16,687  in  1877,  and  to 
25,535  in  1886.  The  increase  in  the  fourth  quinquennial  period  over  the 
first  was  119  per  cent.  These  increases  are  not  wholly  accounted  for  by 
laws,  as  pointed  out,  but  the  compiler  nevertheless  introduces  French 
statbtics  to  show  the  tendency  of  lax  legislation  to  produce  divorce.  Chap- 
ter IV.  recites  causes  for  which  divorces  are  granted.  Some  of  the  com- 
plaints are  frivolous,  as  this  :  "  During  my  whole  married  life,  my  husband 
has  never  offered  to  take  me  out  riding.  This  has  been  a  source  of  great 
mental  suffering  and  injury."  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  cruelty  and 
abuse,  of  which  only  specimens  are  given,  would  disgrace  any  heathen 
nation  under  the  sun,  and  almost  equal  the  "  hot-potting "  of  Haggard's 
novel. 
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Chapter  Y.  dwells  upon  the  Place  of  Maniaore  of  the  DiTorced.  ''The 
facts  do  not  conclusively  prove  that  the  migration  which  has  really  taken 
place  for  the  purposes  of  divorce  is  really  very  small ;  yet  they  do  in- 
dicate that  such  migration  has  not  taken  place  to  a  sufBcient  extent  to 
justify  the  prevailing  opinion.  An  examination  of  divorce  laws  in  Chapter 
II.  does  not  offer  any  conclusive  reason  why  migration  should  take  place  to 
any  great  extent ;  for  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  notably  in  those  where 
the  divorce  rate  is  greatest,  a  bond  fide  residence  of  one  or  two  years  is 
necessary  to  qualify  parties  to  petition  for  divorce.  Indiana,  which  has 
been  much  given  to  granting  divorces,  requires  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
the  State,  while  Illinois  requires  a  residence  of  one  year.  Chapter  Vll.  on 
Children  and  Alimony  presents  the  fact  that  in  141,810  cases,  or  43.1  per 
cent,  of  divorce  decrees  in  twenty  years,  the  children  formed  no  part  of  the 
question  ;  but  of  the  entire  number  of  divorces  it  is  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive that  57,524  distinctly  declare  that  they  had  no  chil()ren  ;  199,334  or 
60.6  per  cent,  show  '*  this  notable  lack  of  the  influence  of  children." 

A  valuable  Appendix  g^ves  the  European  statistics,  ably  compiled  by 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart  well  from  original  official  sources  in  Europe.  The 
countries  reported  upon  are  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  German  Empire,  Baden,  Ba- 
varia, Hesse,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland.  The  principal  changes  reg^ula- 
ting  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  occurred  in  Austria, 
France,  the  Grerman  Empire,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland.  In  the  countries 
named  important  and  considerable  changes  have  been  made  affecting  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  people.  Prior  to  1868  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  had,  in  most  of  the  countries  named,  more  or  less  complete  juris- 
diction over  matrimonial  causes,  but  the  civil  courts  have  now  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters  in  all  of  these.  We  must  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  ranging  more  fully  over  these  foreign  statistics  and  their  lessons. 
The  Appendix  concludes  with  a  valuable  list  of  authorities. 

No  one  can  saturate  himself  with  the  material  of  this  volume  without 
lamenting  and  struggling  against  the  state  of  society  in  which  marriage  is 
so  lightly  regarded  and  divorce  is  made  so  easy.  We  confess  to  a  habit  of 
mind  which  leaps  to  correction  of  public  and  social  evils.  We  would  take 
the  shortest  way  possible  in  consistency  with  safety  ;  and  any  cause  which 
allows  evil  to  intrench  itself,  or  to  g^w,  we  are  impatient  of.  And  we 
confess  that  we  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any  condition  of  society,  any  body 
of  legislation,  any  opinion  permeating  the  church  which  does  not  come  near 
the  ideal.  Move  as  rapidly  as  we  can  in  any  reform  whatever,  we  move 
all  too  slow,  friction  and  other  retardation  are  always  so  g^at.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  those  greatly  interested  in  these  subjects  —  and  this 
report  ought  to  make  every  thoughtful  man  so  —  ought  to  inspire  and  crowd 
reform  in  divorce  legislation  with  constant  and  pressing  insistence  ;  and  we 
mean  by  that,  along  the  lines  considered  the  true  and  radical  ones.  Of 
course,  difficulties  and  variances  of  opinion  will  make  one  wise  and  tolerant; 
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yet  for  all  that,  the  true  reformer  never  for  a  moment  settles  down  on  any- 
thing that  is  not  ideally  right. 

In  two  directions,  this  insistent  agitation,  we  conceive,  should  be  empha- 
sized. First,  as  to  Marriage,  It  should  not  only  be  taught,  but  legislated 
upon,  as  in  its  very  nature  and  intention  a  union  for  life.  This  should  be 
pondered  more  deeply,  and  should  be  made  to  permeate  the  popular  mind, 
and  impress  it.  Woolsey  cites  these  truly  philosophical  words  of  Hume  : 
"  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely  in  all  their 
interests  and  concerns  as  husband  and  wife,  without  rendering  the  union  en- 
tire and  total.  The  least  possibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the  source 
of  endless  quarrels  and  suspicions."  He  cites  the  French  jurist,  also,  Trop- 
long,  president  of  the  court  of  cassation  and  learned  in  Roman  law  :  *'  The 
aversion  of  modem  society  to  religious  vows  is  explained,  in  the  eye  of  rea- 
son, only  by  their  being  contrary  to  nature;  but  the  promise  of  unchangeable 
fidelity  in  marriage  is  not  contrary  to  nature.  Very  far  from  that  —  the 
engagement  not  to  break  the  chain  is  inherent  in  marriage  ;  it  is  one  of  its 
natural  conditions  ;  it  is  that  by  which  marriage  is  distinguished  from  con- 
cubinage, and  rises  to  the  height  of  a  sacred  public  institution."  '*  Marriage 
in  its  legal  political  natural  definition  is  a  bond  which  binds  the  whole  of 
life,  consortium  omnis  vita.  It  is  marriage,  because  it  is  not  a  temporary 
tie,  and  because  the  two  consorts  g^ve  themselves  indissolubly  to  each 
other."  Not  only  are  those  who  perform  the  ceremony  to  make  emphatic 
the  words  'Hill  death  do  part  you,"  or  as  in  Professor  Phelps'  beautiful 
marriage-form,  "  You  acknowledge  marriage  as  an  institution  of  God's 
appointment  which  cannot  be  annulled  but  at  his  bidding  ; "  but  the  state 
should,  in  every  way  consistent  with  personal  independence  and  self-respect, 
so  exalt  and  hedge  about  the  marriage  relation  that  it  cannot  be  entered 
into  rashly  or  without  the  full  understanding  that  when  marriage  takes 
place,  it  is  to  be  vrrevocabUj  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

The  second  point  which  should  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward  with  all 
insistence  is  a  new  consideration  of  our  Lord's  teaching  upon  divorce.  All 
reformers  on  this  subject  should  focus  exegetical  and  philosophical  study 
upon  his  authoritative  doctrine.  A  vast  deal  of  the  most  crude  exegesis  has 
dawdled  upon  these  passages,  as  well  as  upon  the  Pauline  passage  supposed, 
but  erroneously,  to  refer  to  divorce,  but  which  it  is  difiBcult  to  see  how  any- 
body could  pervert  in  that  way.  For  Paul  is  speaking  of  two  classes  ;  first, 
of  those  who  would  live  away  from  husband  or  wife,  for  the  new  religion's 
sake  ;  if  there  be  a  separation,  it  must  be  only  a  separation,  he  says,  without 
breaking  the  marriage  bond.  The  point  of  view  in  the  second  is  the  aver- 
sion to  the  partner,  because  that  partner  is  a  Christian.  It  is  by  no  means 
implied  that  such  a  Christian  has  the  right  even  to  leave  the  unbelieving 
partner ;  but  only,  if  the  unbelieving  partner  takes  himself  off,  through 
disgust  at  so  much  singing  and  praying  in  the  house,  the  one  so  left  is  under 
no  wifely  bondage  to  go  after  him  to  win  him  back.  **  If  he  depart,  let 
him  depart."  Nothing,  by  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  is  here  said 
or  implied,  as  to  divorce^  or  even  as  to  legal  separation ;  nor  is  the  Christian 
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represented  as  makiDg  any  move,  or  as  allowed  to,  bat  the  contrary  (v.  13), 
but  the  unbelieyer,  who  will  not  tolerate  so  much  religion. 

Christ  twice  delivered  himself  of  utterances  as  to  the  law  of  divorce, 
and  in  both  of  them  in  such  connection  and  terms  as  showed  that  he  was 
purposing  to  go  to  the  foundations  of  the  subject.  The  one  occasion  was  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  31,  32,  and  the  other  when  interrogated 
by  carping  Pharisees  upon  the  subject  he  answered,  in  unmistakable 
language,  Matt.  xiz.  4-9,  with  parallel  passages,  Mark  x.  5-9,  Luke  xvi.  18. 
The  attitude  taken  upon  these  passages  by  different  classes  of  Christians  is 
well  known.  Woolsey  says  :  "  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce was  settled  long  before  the  Reformation,  and  was  only  reaffirmed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent."  "  The  Catholics  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
regard  divorce  for  any  other  cause,  except  adultery,  as  forbidden  by  the 
founder  of  Christianity."  *^  The  leaders  in  the  changes  of  matrimonial  law 
were  the  Protestant  reformers  themselves,  and  that  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement."  "  The  reformers,  when  they  discarded  the  sacra- 
mental view  of  marriage  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  had  to  make  out  a 
new  doctrine  of  marriage  and  of  divorce." 

The  modem  divorce  legislation  of  nearly  all  Protestant  countries  is  im- 
christianf  by  which  I  mean  that  it  is  for  causes  which  derive  no  sanction 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  conformed  to  the  New 
Testament.  I  must  except  from  this  charge  that  of  England,  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  a  great  degree,  and  that  of  a  few  small  Territories.  And 
Wright's  Report  is  perfectly  just  in  saying,  "  Large  and  increasing  as  the 
number  of  divorces  in  the  United  States  is,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
were  it  not  for  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
number  would  be  much  greater.  The  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  the  teachings 
and  doctrines  of  their  church,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  church  is  that  Christian  marriage  is  a  holy  sacrament  which  when 
consummated  can  be  dissolved  for  no  cause,  and  in  no  manner,  save  by 
death,  has  nnquestionably  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  volume  of  divorce, 
which,  except  among  the  members  of  that  church  is,  and  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been,  assuming  increasing  proportions  throughout  the 
country." 

The  reflections  excited  by  these  facts,  and  the  perceived  shallop  exegesis 
of  our  Lord's  words  which  even  great  men  make,  are  enough  to  crowd  all 
disciples  of  Christ  to  a  fresh,  earnest,  focused  study  of  his  authoritative 
words.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  it,  as  this  is  not  the  place,  except  to  say 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Catholic  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  in 
ruling  out  Matthew's  report  of  our  Lord's  exception,  "for  the  cause  of 
adultery,"  which  stands  and  cannot  be  touched,  "  lUera  scripta  manet ;  "  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  part  of  Protestant  and  general  exegesis 
of  his  teaching  quite  misses  the  central  point,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole, 
that  the  two  become  '*  one  flesh,  so  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh." 
The  bond  of  marriage,  therefore,  is  one  of  personal  parity  of  the  two  as 
towards  each  other ;  and  until  that  is  touched,  they  never  can  be  other  than 
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<*  one  flesh.*'  The  vinculum  is  not  broken.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind,  and 
argued  from,  every  part  of  Christ's  instruction  grows  clear,  and  even 
luminous,  and  such  sweeping  exegesis  as  Gladstone's  in  making  *'  her  that 
is  put  away  "  apply  even  to  the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  suit  for  adultery 
would  be  avoided,  where  Christ  evidently  means  that  whoever  marries  a 
woman  put  away,  when  there  has  been  no  adultery  in  the  case  (on  either 
side),  commits  adultery ;  for  he  marries  a  woman  of  whom  the  Lord  de- 
clares she  is  still  "  one  flesh "  with  her  husband.  In  other  words,  Christ 
sees  the  two,  not  separated  by  fornication,  and  so  declared  by  law,  as  stiU 
husband  and  toi/c,  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  law  may  say  ;  the  one 
who  marries  first  of  those  two  is  an  adulterer.  That  adultery,  or  any  adultery 
of  the  one  party  dissolves  the  marriage,  and  the  other  party  is  free  as  if  the 
bond  had  been  sundered  by  death.  For  Meyer  correctly  says  that  "  adul- 
tery, eo  ipsOf  destroys  the  essence  of  all  marriage  obligations,"  which  is  the 
preservation  of  the  itnitas  camis. 

Our  Lord's  word  upon  marriage  and  divorce  is  to  be  studied  by  the 
state,  and  the  sooner  legislation  can  be  brought  to  that,  the  better.  It 
is  true,  our  conception  is  that  Christ  is  not  King  of  human  govern- 
ments, and  does  not  seek  to  dominate  them.  The  state  must  develop 
her  life  under  obligation  to  the  God  of  natare,  according  to  the  natural 
order  ;  and  yet  Christ's  word  on  marriage  and  divorce  should  receive  the 
state's  attention,  if  not  as  Lord  of  the  state,  yet  as  the  acknowledged  Per- 
fect Man,  and  as  the  interpreter,  as  He  declared  He  here  was,  of  the  natural 
basis  and  relations  of  the  marriage  union.  If  the  Son  of  Man  has  reached 
the  profoundest  and  only  true  interpretation  of  nature  on  this  matter,  the 
quicker  the  state  comes  to  his  interpretation,  and  strictly  makes  her  laws 
to  conform,  the  better.  Our  wanderings  have  not  been  so  beneficial  that  we 
may  persist  in  straying  farther.  And  if  the  state  is  still  in  the  Mosaic  con- 
dition of  **  hardness  of  heart,"  so  that  we  cannot  immediately  bring  Christ's 
law  to  bear  imperatively,  yet  the  retrenchment  should  begin  decidedly  and 
at  once,  should  begin  by  cutting  down,  year  by  year,  the  causes  of  divorce, 
eliminating  desertion,  eliminating  drunkenness  where  the  wife  previously 
knew  of  the  habit,  and  so  on,  nntil  the  standard  of  the  New  York  law  be 
reached.  On  the  other  hand,  **  judicial  separation,"  "  a  mensa  et  thoro," 
but  not  "a  vinculo"  should  be  made  more  distinct,  as  the  only  available 
course,  permitted  by  God  and  human  law,  for  the  relief  of  all  other  causes 
of  living  apart  except  that  which  makes  the  marriage  bond  to  break  asunder. 
In  this  matter  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  Excelsior  State,  from  which  all  the 
States  should  take  example  on  this  subject,  and  of  which  President  Woolsey 
said,  in  the  very  closing  words  of  his  late  edition,  ^  As  one  who  has  labored 
in  the  movement,  I  here  in  closing  express  my  belief  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
present  system  of  divorce  legislation,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  statutes  of  New 
York,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  in  those  of  England,  is  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed within  our  borders,  unless  something  still  better  and  wiser  and  more 
accordant  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  dictates  of  the  purest  morals 
be  found  out."  W.  C.  W. 
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REPLY  BY  THE  HON.  JOHN  M.  LAN08T0N,  OF  VIRGINIA,  AT  TREMONT 
TEMPLE,  IN  THE  MONDAY  LECTURESHIP,  FEBRUARY   10. 

79.  Is  the  Chief  Offense  of  the  Freedman  in  the  South  his  Color,  his  Enfran- 
chisement, or  his  Loyalty  f 

As  I  sat  here  tonday,  I  have  seen  again  in  vision  William  Lloyd  Crarrison, 
I  have  heard  again  the  words  of  Phillips,  when  he  asked,  **  Is  liberty  to  die 
in  this  country  ?  Has  God  Almighty  scooped  out  the  Mississippi  valley  for 
its  grave  ;  has  he  lifted  up  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  its  monument,  and  has 
he  set  Niagara  to  hymn  its  requiem  ?  "  And  to-day  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  this  eloquent  man  who  speaks  in  Boston  in  the  name  of  the 
negro,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  white  man,  in  the  name  of  a  high  national 
morality,  and  of  one  law  for  all  Americans,  I  have  had  the  conviction  rise 
in  my  soul  that  liberty  is  not  to  die  in  this  country  (applause),  that  even 
the  negro  is  to  be  actually  free,  and  that  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live,  where  so  many  negroes  and  so  many  poor  white  men  are  found  in 
ignorance,  and  so  many  white  men  in  disloyalty,  accepting  nullification,  is 
also  to  exhibit  American  freedom  in  its  breadth,  its  height,  its  depth,  and 
that  our  whole  country  will  yet  be  glorified  in  the  American  faith,  which  is 
at  once  political  and  Christian.     (Applause.) 

I  come  from  a  region  where  colored  citizens  are  not  free.  I  come  from 
a  section  of  the  country  where  the  negro  is  not  free  and  the  white  roan  is 
not  free.  To-day  in  your  country,  as  in  the  days  of  slavery,  when  white 
men  were  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  white  men  are  not  at  liberty  to  accept  post- 
mastershipSt  except  as  they  do  it  in  obedience  to  Southern  mobs.  There  is 
no  negro  question  in  this  country  ;  there  is  no  white  man's  question  in  this 
country.  The  question  is,  Shall  American  liberty  live  ?  (Applause.)  Shall 
American  republicanism  live  ?  Shall  American  loyalty  dominate  this  coun- 
try North  and  South,  and  every  man  be  true  to  the  government,  and  to  the 
Union,  offering  property  and  life  and  sacred  honor  in  pledge  to  defend  oar 
government  and  our  country  ?     (Loud  applause.) 

The  objection  to  me  is  not  my  color.  The  objection  is  not  to  the  curl  of 
my  hair.  God  made  me  a  little  dark  in  complexion  as  he  made  you  nearer 
white.  But  we  rejoice  in  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  human  family  as 
to  color  of  face  and  curl  of  hair,  as  we  rejoice  in  the  differences  made 
by  Grod  in  the  things  of  nature,  in  the  trees,  in  the  rivers,  in  the  lakes,  in 
the  oceans.  It  is  not  color  that  is  our  chief  offense  ;  it  is  not  the  curl  of 
the  hair ;  else  why  this  stealthy,  unmanly  approach  of  white  men  toward 
negro  women,  and  this  in  the  South,  not  in  the  North  ? 
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The  offense  I  give  to  white  men  is  not  in  the  fact  that  I  used  to  be  a 
sUve.  I  was  a  slave,  born  in  a  little  town  in  Virginia,  the  State  in  which  I 
now  live.  Men  did  not  hate  me  then  because  I  was  a  slave  ;  they  rather 
liked  me  ;  and  when  men  see  me  going  about  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I 
say,  ''Tes,  I  was  born  in  Louisa  County  on  a  plantation,  three  miles  from 
the  court-house,  and  bom  in  slavery,*'  they  reply,  '*0h,  yes,  you  are  the 
product  of  Virginia  civilization,  then."  Nor  do  they  dislike  me  because 
you  have  emancipated  me,  for  they  say,  "We  are  glad  that  slavery  is 
abolished ;  we  are  for  the  13th  Amendment.  But  there  are  two  other 
amendments  we  are  not  for"  —  there  comes  the  difficulty  —  '<we  are  not 
for  the  14th  Amendment;  we  detest  and  abominate  the  15th  Amendment." 
Here  is  the  difficulty  and  no  other.  We  are  loyal.  Ton  never  saw  a  black 
man  who  was  not  loyal.  (Applause.)  The  negro  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  in  all  the  generations  of  his  life  in  America  from  1619  when  the 
first  negro  was  landed  at  JamestoMm  to  this  day  a  single  rebel.  (Applause.) 
The  rebel  is  not  dressed  in  ebony.  You  may  dress  him  in  other  color,  but 
he  never  comes  from  the  negro  race.  Crispins  Attucks  fell  in  Boston  con- 
secrating your  struggle  for  independence  in  its  dawning.  Commingling 
since  negro  blood  with  white  blood,  we  have  gone  on  to  victory,  until  to-day 
with  all  our  difficulties  we  are  the  first  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Applause.)     We  are  loyal.    That  is  the  difficulty. 

£ight  millions  of  us  are  here,  and  we  are  not  going  away.  I  am  an 
American.  (Applause.)  I  am  here,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  here.  I  am 
going  to  stay  here  until  the  Constitution  is  accepted  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  (applause),  until  the  President  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  by  action  of  Congress  a  republican  form  of  government, 
for  every  white  man  and  every  black  man  in  the  country.  (Applause.)  I 
cannot  afford  to  run  away  from  that  duty.  I  love  Africa  exceedingly.  I 
love  England  exceedingly.  How  I  love  the  name  of  Gladstone,  how  I  love 
the  name  of  Brougham,  how  I  love  the  name  of  Clarkson  I  But  there  are 
some  other  names  that  I  love  better,  and  one  country  I  love  better  than 
England,  and  until  that  country  is  made  what  she  ought  to  be  by  my  vote 
and  my  influence,  and  any  power  I  have  of  mind  or  of  soul  or  of  body,  I 
with  other  colored  men  shall  remain  here  and  multiply  and  increase  in 
power  until  we  have  made  our  country  what  it  ought  to  be,  grand  in  its 
promise,  magnificent  in  its  destiny,  with  a  union  not  to  be  broken,  and  a 
government  the  best  that  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man.  (Applause.)  So  I 
swear  to  do,  and  so  may  the  history  of  my  country  record  my  oath,  for  Grod 
is  my  father,  and  I  have  been  instructed  to  that  duty,  and  there  I  stand. 
(Applause.) 

Now,  you  talk  about  sending  education  to  the  South.  That  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  if  you  will  send  New  England  instruction  there,  but  it  is  not 
worth  sending  if  you  do  not  send  that.  Build  up  yonr  schools  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  we  must  have  New  England  education  in  the  schoolhouse 
that  you  build.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  lived  in  a  town  where  the  people 
mobbed  a  negro  for  putting  on  a  clean  shirt    They  mobbed  a  negro  for 
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wearing  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles.  The  best  negro  scholar  this  country  has 
produced  came  from  Oberlin.  He  was  my  teacher,  and  on  Sunday  evening 
he  appeared  with  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  before  his  eyes,  and  the  mob 
declared  that  no  **  nigger,"  as  they  called  him,  should  wear  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  in  that  town.  At  that  time  I  was  going  to  school  to  this  colored 
man  ;  but,  after  that,  he  left,  and  then  came  a  sweet  Massachusetts  woman. 
It  is  Massachusetts  that  does  the  right  kind  of  work  in  education.  It  is 
Massachusetts.  God  bless  her  name,  and  Grod  bless  all  her  men,  and 
above  all  bless  all  her  women !  (Applause.)  So  there  came  this  brave 
little  woman,  and  they  said  to  me,  *'  Johnnie,  you  must  go  to  school  next 
Monday."  How  I  hated  the  school !  There  were  no  benches  in  the  school- 
house.  We  have  got  benches  now.  I  sat  up  on  a  high  seat,  no  back  to  it, 
and  my  little  feet  would  not  touch  the  floor ;  but  I  learned  to  love  that 
little  woman  as  I  was  taught  by  her  day  after  day ;  and  every  day  when  the 
school  was  out  she  put  her  hand  into  mine,  and  as  I  walked  by  her  side  she 
breathed  into  me  the  breath  of  New  England  life.  (Applause.)  And  what 
did  they  do  with  her  there  ?  They  pelted  her  with  rotten  eggs.  I  have 
been  with  her  again  and  again  when  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  dress  dripped 
with  rotten  eggs  the  mob  threw  upon  her.  But  she  was  true  to  us,  and 
thank  God  I  am  here  to-day,  because  that  sweet  teacher  came  and  touched 
me  with  the  hand  of  New  England  love. 

Come  with  me  into  my  district  in  the  black  belt  of  Virginia.  The  negrroes 
there  flock  about  me  as  these  men  and  women  here  flock  about  this  eloquent 
citizen  of  New  England.  They  vote  for  me  every  time  ;  they  want  to  vote 
for  me  all  night  long.  (Laughter.)  Now,  I  say,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  us?  Do  you  intend  to  give  us  money  and  schoolhouses  and  stop 
there  ?  We  want  something  else.  We  want  the  money,  we  want  the  school- 
houses,  but  we  want  the  infusion  of  New  England  loyalty  into  the  hearts  of 
the  white  people  of  the  State.  There  never  was  a  New  England  girl  there 
who  did  not  touch  us  with  the  breath  of  life.  I  traveled  from  1867  to  1869 
in  the  South  as  general  inspector  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  wherever 
I  found  a  New  England  man  or  a  New  England  woman  I  found  a  power 
pervading  the  community,  white  and  black,  which  was  tending  to  save  it. 
Pass  the  Blair  bill ;  but  after  you  pass  the  Blair  bill  let  us  have  a  daughter 
or  two,  if  you  please  ;  let  us  have  a  son  or  two  ;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
as  to  color.  Send  down  a  sweet  colored  girl  from  New  England,  or  a 
worthy  colored  man,  and  we  will  gladly  take  them,  but  do  not  send  anybody 
who  is  two  thirds  rebel  and  the  other  third  negro-hater.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

We  ask  you  to  protect  us  in  two  ways,  and  only  two.  In  the  firat  place 
g^ve  us  a  republican  form  of  government.  We  do  not  have  it  to-day.  I 
am  glad  we  have  a  President  who  can  so  catechise  the  South  that  his  ques- 
tions are  characterized  as  a  stigma  upon  it.  "  What  are  you  doing  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  negro  ?  Are  you  solving  that  problem  ?  '* 
asks  the  President.  Now,  the  Constitution  declares  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of 
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goyemment,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  to  it  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  thoroughly  and  entirely  executed. 

In  the  second  place,  assist  us  in  measures  of  cooperative  legal  defense. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  take  care  of  our  own  cases.  We  wish  to  do  so. 
I  want  to  take  care  of  my  case  ;  but  when  my  farm  is  going,  and  it  takes 
31,000  to  pay  a  lawyer  his  retainer,  and  I  have  not  a  cent,  how  am  I  to 
save  my  farm  ?  I  have  a  right  in  court,  I  shall  have  my  day  there,  but 
who  will  put  me  there  ?  The  mass  of  the  negroes  cannot  obtain  protection  of 
the  law  without  assistance.  On  the  6th  day  of  November,  1888,  when  I  was 
duly  elected  to  Congress,  for  a  seat  in  which  I  am  contesting  to-day,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  with  open  ballots  in  their  hands  stood  in  line  to 
vote  for  me,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and  by  manipulation  of  the  judges  of 
the  election  those  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  prevented  from  voting.  I 
have  had  them  sign  their  ballots  on  the  back,  each  man ;  I  have  had  each 
signature  attested.  On  the  11th  day  of  March  I  will  suggest  to  my  lawyer 
to  present  this  package  of  ballots,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  conmaittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  committee,  and  let 
him  open  the  ballots  and  look  at  them.  I  am  going  to  ask  to  have  them 
counted.  What  good  will  that  do  the  voter?  One  hundred  and  thirty 
men  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  judges  of  the  election,  but  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  have  not  the  means  to  prosecute  their  cases  in  the 
court.  We  will  propose  one  of  these  days  that  you  help  us,  and  we  will 
propose  to  certain  lawyers  to  take  our  cases.  We  are  going  to  help  our- 
selves and  going  to  do  so  legally,  and  we  mean  to  ask  you  to  support  us  in 
that  action,  and  when  we  come  to  make  our  appeal,  Massachusetts,  always 
true  to  humanity,  always  true  to  the  poor,  will  say,  **  Yes,  you  shall  have 
assistance,  and  the  means  shall  be  g^ven,  and  the  suits  shall  be  tried."  If 
we  are  defeated,  we  will  come  here  and  show  you  the  record.    (Applause.) 

KEPLY    BY    THE     SPECIAL     CORRESPONDENT    OF     OUR     DAY    IN     RALEIGH, 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

80.  What  are  the  Causes  and  Extent  of  the  recent  Negro  Emigration  from 
North  Carolina  f 

Taking  the  estimate  of  some  of  our  leading  newspapers,  thirty  thousand 
negroes  have  left  this  State  since  the  exodus  began  ;  and  still  the  depots 
all  along  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  are  lined  with  the  homeless 
wanderers,  wistfully  waiting  for  transportation.  Eight  or  nine  railway 
coaches  packed  to  overflowing  is  no  unusual  sight,  though  passing  here 
generally  on  the  midnight  freight.  The  eastern  counties  of  our  State  are 
being  almost  depopulated  by  the  craze.  A  man  from  Lenoir  County  says  that 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  of  that  county  have  left  already, 
and  that  farmers  there  are  getting  anxious  about  laborers  for  the  next  crop. 

At  first  the  newspapers  made  all  manner  of  sport  of  these  "  Exodusters," 
and,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  have  been  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  agents, 
like  the  one  who  has  been  taking  names  on  his  list  at  fifty  cents  a  head, 
promising  to  find  them  transportation  and  let  them  pay  back  in  work,  and 
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then,  after  duping  a  host,  who  come  to  the  depot  and  wait  his  movements, 
still  puts  off  the  time  of  his  departure  ou  one  pretext  or  another  indefinitely. 
Mas^yr  very  attractive  handbills  have  been  circulated,  in  which  the  unpar- 
alleled success  of  the  emigrant  is  depicted,  and  contrasting  the  start-off 
with  nothing,  to  the  snug  log-cabin  achieved  the  first  year,  and  giving  way  to 
a  frame  mansion  and  all  the  desirable  appendages  surrounded  by  well-tilled 
acres,  and  all  his  own  within  five  years  !  Pictures  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  all  this  judiciously  illuminate  the  borders  of  the  handbills. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  comment  largely  on  the  gullibility  of  the  aver- 
age negro,  but  latterly  their  tone  is  changing  materially,  and  such  headings 
as  "  The  Negro  Indispensable,**  are  getting  more  common,  while  we  hear 
the  frequent  complaint  that  these  agents  are  going  through  the  country  and 
enticing  off  their  best  farm  laborers.  ''  There  are  a  few  thousand  shiftless, 
do-nothing  niggers  lying  round  the  city  here,"  says  one  newspaper,  "but 
the  agents  do  not  want  them." 

It  b  publicly  stated  that  the  farmers  in  our  eastern  counties  are  so  im- 
poverished that  they  cannot  afford  to  hire,  however  unwilling  to  lose  their 
former  help.  Many  think  that  this  state  of  things  is  brought  about  largely 
by  dei>ending  so  much  upon  commercial  fertilizers  ;  but  the  prevalent  sys- 
tem of  renting  only  by  the  year,  together  with  the  stock  law,  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  stock  and  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  renter  to  secure  as 
big  a  crop  as  possible  for  the  one  year,  regardless  of  the  deterioration  of 
land.  Of  course  this  shuts  him  up  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
while  the  enforced  system  of  cropping  for  cotton  year  after  year  with  no 
rotation  with  other  crops  rapidly  exhausts  the  land.  The  continuous  failure 
of  the  cotton  crop  for  five  years  now  in  succession  shows  how  ruinous  this 
custom  is  for  both  owner  and  renter. 

The  whole  system  of  making  advances,  that  is,  of  supplying  the  renter  with 
rations  for  himself  and  family  and  mules  a  whole  year  in  advance  and  mak- 
ing the  cost  a  lien  on  the  crop,  with  big  interest  of  course,  is  the  curse  of 
farming  all  through  this  South  country.  Everybody,  feels  it.  Once  in  the 
meshes  of  this  system,  it  is  hard  for  the  renter  to  get  out.  It  makes  the 
planter  dependent  on  the  merchant  and  the  negro  a  serf  of  the  soil  with  lit- 
tle hope  of  ever  getting  ahead.  The  miserably  low  wages  —  and  now  the 
regularly  failing  crops  will  not  warrant  any  increase  —  and  the  constant  re- 
quirement to  raise  nothing  but  cotton,  save  only  enough  volunteer  com  for 
the  mules,  keeps  the  tenants  all  the  time  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Nor  are  the  owners  of  the  land  altogether  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
things.  This  system  of  "  advances  "  has  an  iron  grip  on  the  landowner,  as 
well  as  on  the  serf  of  the  soil.  The  merchants  have  to  carry  their  advances 
for  a  year  and  very  possibly  for  two  or  three  years  if  the  crop  is  poor,  and  of 
course  they  expect  high  interest,  for  the  risk  is  heavy.  If  there  are  repeated 
failures  the  lien  on  the  crop  is  not  sufiBcient,  and  the  land  itself  must  be 
mortgaged.  This  process  once  started  rapidly  accumulates  expense.  The 
merchant  naturally  insists  upon  cropping  only  with  cotton,  which  is  the  only 
crop  besides  tobacco  that  will  bring  money,  and  this  rapidly  wears  out  the 
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land.  Each  failure  of  a  full  crop  necessitates  larger  advances  the  next  year, 
a  heavy  burden  upon  both  owner  and  eater,  which  nothing  but  an  unusually 
fine  crop  can  ever  lift.  This  condition  of  a£fairs  has  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  end  has  come  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  land  worn 
out  and  mortgaged  beyond  hope  of  redemption,  while  with  others  the  only 
hope  is  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  working,  which  the  present  owners 
are  not  likely  to  make,  and  so  the  laborers  must  go,  reg^tted  it  may  be,  yet 
in  hundreds  of  cases  driven  forth  by  force  of  circumstances.  Whatever 
they  have  is  taken  on  the  mortgage,  or  for  rent,  bedding,  furniture,  every- 
thing—  so  that  after  working  many  of  them  for  a  lifetime  on  the  same 
plantation,  negroes  go  out  with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  with 
scarcely  a  dollar  in  their  pockets,  homeless,  wandering  in  search  of  a  piece 
of  bread. 

I  have  talked  with  scores  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  crowds  that 
are  waiting  at  our  depot  for  transportation,  all  the  while,  although  nearly 
every  night  a  load  of  them  is  sent  on  south.  Their  story  is  nearly  always 
the  same,  **  We  do  not  want  to  go.  North  Carolina  is  home  to  us,  but  what 
shall  we  do  ?  We  are  willing  to  work,  but  they  won't  pay  us  nothing,  we 
cannot  let  our  families  starve,  we  must  do  something."  Or,  as  a  fellow  said: 
"  We  are  starving.  These  fellows  up  here  won*t  do  anything  for  us.  They 
say  we  are  away  behind  now  on  last  year,  and  year  before,  and  we  Ve  got 
to  work  that  out  before  they  '11  pay  us  anything,  we  can't  live  on  nothing, 
we  've  just  got  to  go.**  A  well-appearing  woman  called  here  the  other  day 
begging  for  work.  She  has  eight  young  children,  and  her  husband  has 
hardly  had  a  day's  work  in  a  year !  They  rented  a  little  land  in  the 
suburbs,  put  it  all  into  cotton,  and  the  whole  crop  was  taken  for  rent.  The 
question  was,  "  Can't  you  give  us  something  to  do  ?  "  Nine  car-loads  went 
through  here  again  last  night.  A  letter  from  New  Berne  which  I  saw  to- 
night says:  <<  Four  hundred  negroes  left  New  Berne  in  a  body  two  nights 
ago.  One  thousand  more  are  waiting  here  anxious  for  transportation." 
Repeatedly  there  have  been  from  three  to  five  hundred  waiting  here  at  a 
time.  Some  very  touching  scenes  have  been  witnessed  in  our  Union  depot, 
as  friends  in  the  city  have  flocked  in  to  see  emigrants  off.  Prayer-meetings 
have  been  held  and  God's  blessing  invoked  upon  the  homeless  wanderers 
journeying  they  scarcely  know  whither.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  eager  crowd- 
ing around  the  agent  at  whose  mercy  they  are;  or  around  any  man  whom 
they  hope  can  give  them  some  information  about  the  great  world  beyond. 
Many  no  doubt  will  have  rough  treatment,  many  will  suffer  and  some  will 
die,  wishing  themselves  back  in  **  Ole  Carlina."  The  majority,  let  us  hope 
will  eventually  find  homes  with  plenty  of  hard  work,  in  that  Eldorado  of 
the  great  Southwest. 

Occasionally  we  see  statements  disparaging  the  negro  as  idle  and  worth- 
less, and  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  all  concerned  if  only  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  migrate  out  of  the  national  domain.  If  negroes  are  in- 
dolent, why  do  so  many  agents  come  from  the  newer  States  with  money  in 
their  pockets  to  advance  their  transportation,  and  ready  to  contract  to  fur- 
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nish  them  plenty  of  work  wh^n  they  get  there  ?  And  why  do  Alabama 
citizens  run  these  agents  out  of  their  State  with  short  warning;  and  Greor- 
gians  pass  a  law  requiring  a  thousand  dollar  license  for  every  county  in 
which  the  agent  operates  in  that  State  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  North  Caro- 
linians are  by  no  means  glad  to  see  this  exodus  assume  such  formidable 
dimensions,  for  never  can  they  find  another  such  tractable  class  of  laborers 
as  these  same  negroes  who  are  now  rushing  away.  One  man,  **  Peg  leg 
Williams,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  has  paid  down  eleven  thousand  dol- 
lars, it  is  claimed,  for  transportation  to  these  railroads,  which  of  course  he 
will  get  back  with  a  commission  from  the  farmers  whom  he  supplies  with 
hands. 

The  negproes  themselves  g^ve  yet  another  reason  for  the  exodus.  The 
last  legislature  passed  a  more  stringent  election  law,  and  threatened  further- 
more so  to  divide  the  taxes  as  to  give  the  colored  people  only  the  benefit  of 
the  school  tax  on  their  own  race  for  the  education  of  their  children.  A 
mass  meeting  of  the  colored  people  was  called,  at  which  they  freely  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  leave  the  State,  and  formed  an  emigration 
society  then  and  there,  which  sent  out  some  half  dozen  agents  to  look  for 
homes  and  work.  One  colored  man  that  I  talked  with  seemed  quite  a 
business  financier.  He  had  been  to  Arkansas,  and  found  employment  on 
adjoining  plantations  with  Northern  people,  who  promised  to  have  houses 
ready  for  fifty  families;  and  returned  with  ninety  full  tickets  in  his  pocket 
for  his  neighbors  who  had  clubbed  together  and  sent  him  out  last  summer. 
These  will  form  an  exclusive  colony;  the  entire  neighborhood,  church  and 
everything,  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  home.  I  have  known  of  several 
such  instances,  though  the  majority  are  by  no  means  so  thrifty  and  thought- 
ful. The  whole  education  of  slavery  tended  to  make  them  improvident 
and  thoughtless,  of  the  happy  go-lucky-sort,  so  that  even  now  in  their  g^at 
strait  they  can  only  go  by  contracting  with  somebody  to  pay  their  way,  and 
so  discounting  their  future  labor  and  putting  them  under  the  harrow  at  the 
outset  in  their  new  home,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one.  It  is  God's  great 
mercy  that  this  winter  has  been  so  wonderfully  tempered  for  these  home- 
less and  destitute  representatives  of  this  modem  exodus. 
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The  Rev.  Db.  S.  W.  Dike,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National  Di- 
vorce Reform  Lieagae,  in  his  report  of  January  22,  1890,  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  Hon.  C.  D.  WrighVs  recent  '*  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce." 

Public  interest  in  the  subjects  of  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  the 
Family  increased  more  rapidly  in  1889  than  in  any  other  year 
since  the  organization  of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League. 

We  have  expected  this  growth  of  interest.  It  naturally  fol- 
lows the  completion  of  the  investigation  which  the  friends  of 
reform  secured  from  Congress,  and  whose  principal  results  were 
published  in  November  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  in  a  volume  of  1,074  pages,  entitled  "A 
Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce."  ^ 

The  completion  of  this  work  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  discussion  of  the  Divorce  question.  This  Report  is  so  far 
in  advance  of  all  former  statistical  works  on  Divorce,  either  in 
Europe  or  this  country,  whether  official  or  private,  and  so 
greatly  exceeds  all  others  in  its  comprehensiveness,  including, 
as  it  does,  the  statistics  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  together  with  a  digest  of  laws  bearing 
on  the  statistics,  that  other  works  on  Divorce  statistics  are  now 
of  little  value.  It  incorporates  everything  of  any  importance 
in  those  works  regarding  Europe,  with  the  results  of  its  own 
fuller  investigations.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr. 
Wright  and  his  able  corps  of  trained  assistants  for  the  ability, 
diligence,  energy,  and  scientific  skill  which  have  been  brought 
to  this  great  task. 

1.  The  number  of  divorces  in  the  United  States  during  twenty 
years,  as  reported  from  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  counties,  including 
98  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  was  828,716.  They  in- 
creased with  great  uniformity  from  9,987  in  1867  to  25,585  in 

1  This  may  be  obtained  through  memben  of  Congress,  or  by  writing  for  it  to 
the  Commissioner  at  Washington. 
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1886,  or  157  per  cent.,  against  an  increase  in  population  of 
about  60  per  cent. 

2.  This  increase  of  divorce  has  been  remarkable  in  the  South, 
divorces  in  the  old  slave  States  increasing  there  228  per  cent,  in 
the  last  five  years  over  those  in  the  first  five.  The  ratio  to 
population,  however,  is  not  yet  as  great  there  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
Population  increased  33  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880.  A 
large  part  of  this  increase  is  evidently  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

3.  Nearly  the  same  rate  of  increase  is  found  in  Europe  as  a 
whole,  and  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States.  All  Europe 
probably  grants  only  about  the  same  number  of  divorces  as  the 
United  States  alone.  Eleven  European  countries,  including 
Canada,  granted  3,541  divorces  in  1867,  and  9,200  in  1886. 
Thirteen  countries  granted  6,540  in  1876,  and  10,909  in  1886. 
The  latter  is  an  increase  of  67  per  cent,  in  ten  years  against  72 
in  the  United  States  in  the  same  period.  A  profound  social 
movement  is  thus  affecting  both  continents. 

4.  The  applications  for  divorce  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  divorces,  and  show  more  clearly  the  restlessness  of  our 
people  on  this  subject,  and  their  willingness  to  resort  to  the 
courts  for  relief.  Out  of  44,855  applications,  specially  exam- 
ined in  selected  parts  of  twelve  States,  there  were  30,421 
divorces.  That  is,  67.8  per  cent,  of  the  applications  succeed, 
and  for  various  reasons  nearly  one  third  fail.  The  Report  says: 
If  the  same  general  proportion  should  hold  good  for  the  whole 
country,  the  328,716  divorces  must  represent  484,683  applica- 
tions. The  percentage  of  applications  which  are  successful 
seems  to  be  increasing. 

5.  A  special  attempt  was  made  in  these  selected  counties  to 
discover  the  influence  of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  divorce.  As 
the  ground  of  the  judicial  decree  of  divorce,  intemperance  is 
assigned  as  the  cause  in  only  4.2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  for  the 
whole  country.  But,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  figure  indicates 
little.  The  special  examination  of  the  libels  found  intemper- 
ance as  "  a  direct  or  indirect  cause,"  —  that  is  to  say,  an  oper- 
ating influence  all  the  way  from  the  chief  cause  alleged  in  the 
complaint,  down  to  a  simple  contributing  cause  of  some  appreci- 
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able  influence  —  in  20.1  per  cent  of  the  29,665  cases  that  were 
specially  examined  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  duration  of  marriage  befoi*e  divorce  is  found  to  be  on 
the  average  9.17  years  for  the  period,  and  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.  Not  less  than  25,371  couples  obtained  divorce  in 
the  period  after  living  together  more  than  twenty-one  years,  and 
the  average  duration  of  marriages  of  this  class  is  26.95  years. 
The  average  duration  of  the  married  life  of  divorced  persons  is 
thought  to  be  about  two  fifths  the  duration  of  married  life  in 
general.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  either  that  troubles  in 
advanced  married  life  are  increasing,  or  that  such  people  are 
more  willing  to  escape  them  by  divorce  ;  or,  perhaps,  that  some- 
thing of  both  is  true.  Possibly  fewer  divorces  may  now  fall 
within  the  earlier  years  of  marriage  than  formerly  and  so  help 
this  result. 

7.  Out  of  the  328,716  divorces,  57,524  were  granted  to  par- 
ties known  to  be  without  children ;  129,382  or  39.4  per  cent, 
were  known  to  have  children,  averaging  2.07  to  each  couple ; 
while  no  facts  could  be  ascertained  from  the  libels  in  141,810 
cases,  simply  because  the  question  of  children  did  not  arise  or 
no  statement  on  this  point  was  made  in  the  petitions. 

8.  The  migration  of  those  divorced  from  one  State  or  country 
to  another,  between  the  time  of  the  marriage  and  that  of  the 
divorce,  is  set  forth  in  the  Report  for  each  State  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner,  and  also  for  the  separate  counties  in  the  un- 
published working  tables  made  in  preparing  the  printed  volume. 
The  Report  shows  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  divorces  in 
the  United  States  in  the  period  1867-1886,  the  place  of  mar- 
riage in  31,389  instances  was  unknown.  Over  one  fourth  in 
this  list  of  the  unknown  is  supplied  by  a  single  State,  in  which 
the  place  of  marriage  is  rarely  given  in  the  applications  for 
divorce.  The  marriage  of  only  7,739  couples  divorced  took 
place  in  a  foreign  country.  Of  the  remaining  289,546  couples, 
231,867,  or  80.1  per  cent.,  were  married  in  the  very  State 
where  they  were  divorced,  leaving  19.9  per  cent,  as  the  fraction 
that  migrated  from  the  place  of  marriage  to  another  State  before 
obtaining  divorce.  The  movement  of  the  native  population 
from  the  State  of  its  birthplace  was  found  in  the  census  years 
1870  and  1880  to  be  23.2  and  22.1  per  cent.,  respectively. 
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In  twenty  years,  in  a  country  where  23.2  per  cent,  of  all  its 
native-born  inhabitants  in  1870,  and  22.1  per  cent,  in  1880,  had 
moved  from  the  State  of  their  birthplace  to  some  other;  with 
all  the  legitimate  migration  of  married  couples  in  the  9.17 
years  that  on  the  average  intervene  between  marriage  and 
divorce  ;  and  with  the  inducements  that  people  have  and  which 
our  laws  hold  out  for  migration  expressly  to  obtain  divorce,  we 
find  that  with  all  this  the  Report  shows  that  80.1  per  cent,  of 
all  the  divorced  couples  who  had  been  married  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  whose  place  of  marriage  was  given  in  the 
files  of  the  courts,  were  divorced  in  the  State  in  which  their 
marriage  had  occurred, 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  whose  judgment  of  the  value  of 
the  facts  broj^ght  out  in  this  part  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wright 
is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  country,  told  me 
that  the  official  discovery  of  the  single  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of 
all  our  divorces  are  granted  in  the  State  where  the  parties  were 
married,  will  alone  pay  the  cost  of  the  Report. 

Only  twenty-one  States  require  any  returns  of  marriage  to  be 
made  to  a  state  officer.  Even  the  registration  of  marriages  is 
compulsory  in  very  few  States.  And  the  attempt  to  give  the 
most  important  facts  useful  in  legislation  or  sociological  work  is 
not  often  made. 

Seckssion  from  the  national  temperance  work  of  women  has  a  duhions 
future.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  political  partisanship 
in  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  than  in  the  rival  or- 
ganization of  seceders  from  it  under  Mrs.  Foster's  leadership.  It  is  well 
known  that  her  championship  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  prolonged 
and  vehement.  The  national  organization  favors  any  party  that  favors  pro- 
hibition, and  lately  commended  the  Republican  party  in  the  two  Dakotas 
for  doing  so.  It  leaves  all  the  auxiliary  bodies  and  the  individuals  of  its 
immense  organization  to  act  according  to  their  own  political  preference. 
The  attitude  of  the  national  towards  the  seceding  organization  is  officially 
given  in  the  "  Union  Signal  "  on  January  30,  in  the  following  article,  which 
we  think  an  important  part  of  the  record  of  current  reform  :  — 

In  the  annals  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Garrison  and 
Phillips  came  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  ;  the  Home  Rule  strug- 
gle in  England  sundered  those  brotherly  leaders,  Gladstone 
and  Bright ;  but  still  the  work  went  on,  for  while  men  pass  in 
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endless  procession  across  the  stage,  the  measures  they  incarnate 
find  in  the  heart  of  God  and  of  humanity  their  steadfast  home. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  we  do  not  regard  the  se- 
cession of  our  sisters  who  met  last  week  in  Cleveland  as  any- 
thing surprising,  and  certainly  not  as  anything  disastrous. 
They  went  out  from  us  because  they  were  no  longer  of  us,  leav- 
ing our  organization  more  solid,  eflfective,  and  harmonious  than 
it  could  otherwise  have  been.  We  do  not  regard  their  move- 
ment as  one  of  strong  significance,  except  as  emphasizing  the 
hold  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  upon  their  thought  and  upon  that  of 
the  public,  to  whom  they  must  appeal.  For  after  voting  to  call 
themselves  the  "American  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Alliance,"  and  changing  this  to  the  "  National  Crusaders,"  they 
finally  came  back  to  that  friendly  old  name,  sacred  and  tender, 
the  "  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,"  prefix- 
ing to  it  their  uninspiring  epithet,  "  Non-partisan."  That  they 
had  any  right  to  use  our  name  we  do  not  believe.  Expert  legal 
counselors  assure  us  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  statutes 
protecting  corporations.  But  that  it  is  better  to  sufEer  than  to 
do  a  wrong  is  our  view  of  the  question,  though  the  National 
Executive  Committee  may  deem  it  best  to  serve  out  an  injunc- 
tion, and  so  may  the  States,  forbidding  the  use  of  our  name ; 
this  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined. 

In  declaring  themselves  "non-sectarian"  it  seems  to  us 
their  action  was  hardly  that  taught  in  the  golden  rule,  for  by 
so  doing  they  leave  the  implication  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
has  been  sectarian,  than  which  nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth,  while  by  inserting  the  word  "  non-partisan,"  they  imply 
that  the  great  movement  from  which  they  have  seceded  has 
been  partisan.  If  the  adoption  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
party  that  promises  prohibition  is  a  partisan  action  (which,  in 
itself  considered,  it  is),  we  frankly  admit  that  for  six  years  past 
it  has  been  so.  But  we  claim  that  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode 
Island,  and  many  Southern  States  have  been  palpable  proofs 
that  we  do  not  require  the  pronouncing  of  any  party  shibboleth 
whatever,  but  leave  all  our  auxiliaries  free  to  act  according  to 
their  light.  In  our  departments  of  work,  and  all  our  rules  and 
regulations,  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  always  been  non-par- 

voL.  V.  —  NO.  27.  18 
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tisan,  but,  in  its  annual  resolutions,  openly  partisan  to  the  extent 
of  a  friendly  declaration  which  this  year  recognized  what  Re- 
publicans had  done  in  the  Dakotas,  and  what  the  Prohibition 
party  had  promised  to  do  nationally  when  it  should  come  to 
power.  We  do  not  expect  that  party  to  achieve  considerable 
results,  except  as  an  educator  of  public  opinion,  until,  with 
changed  name,  widened  outlook,  and  enlarged  constituency, 
it  merges  into  the  Reform  or  Home  Protection  party  of  the 
nation's  future.  We  are  ready  to  accept  whatever  of  criticism 
or  contradiction  may  be  involved  in  this  attitude  toward  that 
righteousness  in  politics  which  means  God's  Spirit  determining 
the  ballot  of  the  sovereign  citizen,  and  we  believe  the  truest 
hearts  of  the  nation  beat  in  harmony  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
when  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  we  declare  for  no 
sectarianism  in  religion,  no  sectionalism  in  politics,  no  sex  in 
citizenship,  but  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  state 
and  national  law. 

That  our  seceding  sisters,  whether  purposely  or  not,  have  or- 
ganized a  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  dominant  party  of  the 
hour,  and  are  really  partisans  of  the  most  decided  character, 
we  sincerely  believe  from  the  antecedents,  record,  and  associ- 
ations of  their  leaders,  from  the  warm  welcome  given  them  by 
the  Republican  press  throughout  the  nation,  and  from  the  pe- 
culiarities that  have  characterized  their  movement  from  its  be- 
ginning. To  thoughtful  white-ribboners  in  Pennsylvania  there 
must  be  an  unpleasant  significance  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Republican  press  of  that  State  (which  less  than  a  year  ago  was 
in  the  throes  of  its  constitutional  amendment  campaign)  when 
they  find  the  same  papers  that  were  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
prohibition  rejoicing  in  this  "  non-partisan  movement "  of  tem- 
perance women. 

The  Republican  press  of  the  six  States  that  throttled  our  con- 
stitutional prohibition  amendments  in  1889  is  practically  a  unit 
against  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  in  favor  of  the  faction  that  has 
seceded.  This  one  unquestioned  fact  is  to  our  minds  the  red  light 
on  this  side-track  of  non-partisan  work,  warning  the  crusade 
engine  to  keep  to  the  main  line  and  go  thundering  on  toward 
its  central  station,  Prohibition*     For  nobody  can  deny  that  so 
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long  as  saloon-keepers  and  saints,  distillers  and  doctors  of  divin- 
ity, brewers  and  brethren  in  the  church,  put  the  same  ticket 
into  the  ballot-box,  so  long  will  the  liquor  traffic  continue  to 
hold  its  own,  and  only  by  a  new  political  party  that  gathers 
good  men  into  one  fold  on  the  great  question  of  home's  protec- 
tion and  liquor's  outlawing  can  we  hope  to  win  the  day. 

The  Chicago  "  Inter-Ocean"  says  of  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster: 
'^  She  deserves  the  thanks  alike  of  the  Prohibitionists  and  the 
Republicans.  Her  latest  movement  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
temperance  legislation,  and  of  the  Republican  party  as  a  polit- 
ical organization.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone."  .  .  . 

Prohibition,  while  a  measurable  success  without  woman's 
ballot  to  back  it  up,  is  nowhere  so  pronounced  in  its  efficiency 
as  in  Kansas,  where  women  vote.  Hence,  we  are  pronouncedly 
in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  as  a  form  of  prohibition^  and  be- 
lieve that  this,  by  the  Australian  ballot  system,  is  the  final  hope 
of  the  republic  along  the  line  of  prohibitory  law  and  munici- 
pal redemption. 

There  is  one  fact  of  special  significance  in  the  Cleveland 
meeting:  the  Southern  States  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, indeed  were  totally  unrepresented.  Those  women,  strong 
and  tender,  to  whom  we  have  been  going  since  1880  with  mes- 
sages of  sisterly  goodwill,  stood  loyal  to  the  leadership  and 
spirit  of  the  first  band  of  Northern  women  they  ever  knew. 
The  cry  of  "  politics  "  could  not  daunt  them.  Even  "  women's 
rights  "  was  powerless  to  dismay ;  for,  as  they  have  often  said 
to  some  of  us :  "  We  tried  secession  once,  and  found  it  did  not 
work.  No  matter  who  goes  out,  we  shall  stay  in."  It  is  our 
deliberate  judgment  that  Northern  women  in  Iowa  and  Penn- 
sylvania  may  profit  by  their  example* 
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MORMONISM  has  received  two  crushing  blows  in  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Idaho  test- 
oath  case,  and  the  Liberal,  or  Gentile,  triumph  in  the  municipal 
elections  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  Idaho  the  Mormon  strength 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years,  and  has  been  so  ag- 
gressively directed  to  securing  political  control  of  the  Territory, 
that  the  non-Mormons  dropped  their  differences  and  combined 
to  elect  a  legislative  majority  on  an  anti-Mormon  platform. 
This  body,  with  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  as  a  basis,  passed  a 
bill  requiring  every  voter  to  certify  under  oath  that  he  was 
neither  a  bigamist  nor  polygamist.  As  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment threatened  to  defeat  the  Mormons,  they  made  strong  re- 
sistance. A  test  case,  in  the  form  of  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  a  Mormon  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
under  the  law,  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  denied 
by  that  body  in  a  decision  remarkable  for  its  explicitness  and 
comprehensiveness.  It  effectually  disposes  of  the  plea  that  the 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  prevents  legal  interference  with 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Mormon  church.  It  holds 
that  bigamy  and  polygamy  are  crimes  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Idaho,  and  that  ''  crime  is  not  excused  because 
sanctioned  by  any  -particular  sect  which  may  designate  it  as 
religion."  It  goes  farther  and  indorses  the  principle  of  the 
Idaho  statute,  that  members  of  a  church  in  which  crime  is 
taught  and  practiced  may  justly  be  excluded  from  citizenship, 
that  is,  that  any  State  may  withhold  suffrage  from  Mormons  on 
the  ground  that  their  religion  is  practically  rebellion  against 
the  laws  of  the  country.  An  almost  equally  severe  blow  is 
given  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mormon  party  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  Salt  Lake  City,  February  10,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
city  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  passes  under  Gentile  rule. 
A  wedge  is  driven  into  the  very  core  of  the  Mormon  fabric. 
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The  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  decisions  of  the  i' 
courts  will  now  be  enforced  in  the  Mormon  stronghold,  the  dis- 
loyal influences  of  the  church  on  its  members  thus  weakened, 
and  a  new  stimulus  given  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  Territory.  Thus  far  the  vast  resources  and  splendid  natural 
advantages  of  Utah  have  been  held  in  the  grasp  of  a  hierarchy 
that  has  obstructed  their  use  save  for  its  own  profit,  and  has 
peopled  the  fruitful  land  with  ignorant  foreigners,  exacting  in 
return  implicit  obedience  and  one  tenth  of  their  incomes.  With 
such  material  to  work  upon,  it  has  controlled  the  Territory,  nul- 
lified or  disregarded  every  law  of  the  general  government  that 
adversely  affected  its  interests,  and  systematically  obstructed 
the  development  of  territorial  resources.  The  extension  of  a 
trans-continental  railway  through  the  Territory  has*  made  some 
enterprise  possible,  but  despite  this  advantage  and  the  honest 
application  of  the  Edmunds  legislation,  progress  has  been  slow 
and  the  blighting  effect  of  Mormon  rule  still  everywhere  felt. 
The  victory  in  Salt  Lake  City  foreshadows  the  breaking  up  of 
this  old  order  of  things,  a  new  influx  of  immigration  and  capital 
and  the  building  of  a  great  city,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
common  school  system  and  of  influences  which  must  do  much 
to  remove  the  prejudice  and  superstition  fostered  by  the  Mor- 
mon church.  The  work  of  reform  may  be  slow  in  the  country, 
but  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  least  it  has  secured  a  fair  start,  and 
the  desertion  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  younger  Mormons  will 
greatly  accelerate  its  progress. 

Labor  reform  in  Germany  has  the  Emperor  for  its  chief 
leader.  A  good  idea  of  the  paternal  care  by  which  the  German 
government,  in  many  ways  the  strongest  in  Europe,  seeks  to  at- 
tach its  subjects  to  it,  may  be  gained  from  the  recent  speech  of 
Emperor  William  at  the  opening  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  The 
government  is  a  monarchy,  limited  by  a  national  constitution, 
though  still  absolute  to  a  large  degree,  but  the  condition  of  its 
support  is  plainly  a  measure  of  care  for  its  subjects  hardly 
known  elsewhere.  For  example,  there  has  been  a  partial  failure 
of  crops  in  Germany  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Emperor,  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  government  will  in  some  way  be  relied 
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upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  hopes  that  it  will  be  balanced 
by  the  customs  arrangements.  These  arrangements,  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  say,  have  within  the  past  ten  years  been  framed 
with  the  especial  object  of  protecting  the  German  farmers,  and 
of  directing  German  industry  and  capital  to  the  production  of 
food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  population.  The  recent 
depression  in  trade,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of  wages  and  ex- 
tensive strikes,  is  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Emperor 
*'  rejoicing  that  employers  had  removed  the  workingmen's  griev- 
ances," expressing  his  willingness  to  attend  to  the  latter's  com- 
plaints, but  asserting  his  intention  to  maintain  order.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  recent  strikes  he  gave  personal 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  workingmen  and  intervened  to 
obtain  concessions  from  employers,  but  that  when  the  strikers 
resorted  to  force,  troops  were  called  out.  Again,  the  Emperor 
hopes  that  ^^  the  artisan  class  will  constantly  become  more  satis- 
fied with  their  position,"  a  hope  based  on  the  interest  which  the 
government  has  taken  in  the  success  of  workingmen 's  insurance, 
a  system  designed  to  attach  wage-workers  more  closely  to  the 
monarchy  as  the  especial  protector  of  their  interests.  In  fact, 
his  declarations  to  all  classes  keep  that  idea  in  view,  the  direct 
object  of  the  measures  ostensibly  adopted  for  their  benefit  being 
to  make  them  as  satisfied  with  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment as  people  are  elsewhere  with  self-government.  Doubtless 
with  so  much  done  for  them,  the  loyalty  of  the  Germans  should 
constantly  increase,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  large 
class  in  the  Empire  which  believes  that  stronger  attachments 
could  be  awakened  and  a  greater  protection  for  interests  and  in- 
dustries secured  under  self-government,  without  such  constant 
interference  with  individuals  and  classes.  The  strength  of  this 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  the  government  toward  ab- 
solutism, appeared  in  the  recent  defeat  of  the  anti-Socialist  bill 
in  the  Reichstag,  a  bill  intended  to  render  permanent  all  the 
measures  adopted  in  recent  years  against  the  Socialists,  and  re- 
newed for  brief  periods  as  they  expired.  Many  of  these  meas- 
ures were  of  the  most  drastic  sort,  conferring  upon  the  govern- 
ment authority  to  disperse  public  meetings,  suppress  newspapers, 
imprison  suspects  for  indefinite  terms  without  trial,  and  to  ban- 
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ish  persons  whose  presence  was  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.  In  the  increasing  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  their  renewal,  the  government  wished  to  make  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  conferred  by  them  perpetual ;  but  the  Reich- 
stag refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  as  the  monarchy  was 
limited  by  a  constitution,  they  had  no  power  to  surrender  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  to  the  throne.  To  have 
yielded  would  have  been  to  make  the  Emperor  as  absolute  as 
the  Czar,  with  power  to  exile  or  imprison  at  will  and  without 
trial  any  citizen  or  foreigner  against  whom  he  might  have  cher- 
ished dislike.  Education  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  too  wide- 
spread in  Germany  to  permit  of  the  surrender  of  chartered 
rights  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Germans  will  see  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  do  so  the  other  side  of  the  paternalism  shown  in  the 
Kaiser's  speech. 

The  German  Emperor,  in  a  rescript  to  Prince  Bismarck,  de- 
sires that  the  governments  of  France,  England,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  shall  be  officially  asked  whether  they  are  disposed 
to  come  to  an  international  agreement  with  Germany,  with  a 
view  to  ameliorating  the  position  of  workingmen.  The  Em- 
peror affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  so  regulate  the 
duration  and  nature  of  labor  as  to  insure  the  health,  the  moral- 
ity, and  the  supply  of  all  the  economic  wants  of  workingmen, 
and  to  preserve  their  claims  to  equality  before  the  law,  and 
asks  that  if  this  principle  is  accepted  the  governments  named 
be  invited  to  attend  a  labor  conference.  As  the  late  Reichstag 
refused  to  sanction  the  anti-Socialist  law,  declared  indispensable 
for  the  administration  of  government,  and  the  growth  of  Social- 
ism is  so  rapid  that  its  leaders  hope  to  gain  some  twenty-five 
seats  in  the  new  Reichstag  and  so  break  up  the  government  ma- 
jority, the  rescript  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  simply  an 
electioneering  dodge  to  secure  the  labor  vote.  The  real  object 
of  the  proposal,  it  is  held,  is  to  hold  up  to  the  workingmen  a 
comprehensive  form  of  state  socialism  almost  as  attractive,  and 
far  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  Socialists  themselves ; 
and  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  the  elections  for  February  20,  to 
rush  the  elections  for  the  new  Reichstag  through  before  the 
glamour  of  the  rescript  disappears  under  sober  consideration.   It 
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may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  assumption  is  correct, 
both  the  Emperor  and  Bismarck  having  adopted  a  definite 
policy  with  respect  to  Socialism,  and  not  likely  in  any  event  to 
commit  the  blunder  of  holding  out  promises  of  a  great  and  per- 
manent change  for  the  purpose  of  securing  essentially  tempo- 
rary results.  They  both  believe  that  Socialism  constitutes  a 
serious  menace  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  Empire,  a  belief 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Socialists  direct  one,  if  not  two,  out 
of  every  ten  votes  cast  in  Germany  under  universal  suffrage. 
They  believe,  too,  that  Germans  do  not  adopt  Socialism  as  a 
mere  fad  or  theory,  but  from  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  and  do- 
mestic discomfort,  often  well  founded  and  excusable  under  pres- 
ent economic  conditions,  but  still  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
state  and  to  be  suppressed.  In  this  conviction  the  policy  of  the 
government  is  twofold  —  to  relieve  the  distress  so  far  as  it  can 
be  relieved  by  the  state,  and  then  to  break  the  back  of  Social- 
ism by  prohibiting  organization,  and  by  the  prompt  arrest  and 
rigorous  punishment  of  leaders. 

With  a  people  like  the  Germans,  this  policy  is  theoretically 
a  wise  one,  the  Germans  relying  greatly  on  the  government, 
and  through  long  military  discipline,  submitting  to  compulsion 
to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  borne  by  other  races.  But  in 
practice  it  must  fail,  first,  because  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
state  is  limited  under  the  workingmen's  insurance  law  to  the 
aged  or  those  injured  in  their  work,  and  does  nothing  for  the 
great  class  which  is  always  fearful  lest  its  wants  may  not  be 
supplied  from  day  to  day.  The  apprehensions  of  the  aged  and 
injured  are  removed,  but  other  classes  can  claim  nothing  as  a 
right  and  so  are  haunted  by  fear  of  want ;  and  although  the 
interest  of  government  in  their  welfare  pleases  them,  in  the 
absence  of  some  actual  provision,  they  are  not  placed  beyond 
the  temptations  of  Socialism.  To  outbid  Socialism  the  govern- 
ment must  enact  a  law  like  the  English  Poor  Law,  under  which 
a  man  in  distress  can  claim  food  and  shelter  as  a  right,  but  the 
government  has  not  the  means  to  support  such  a  system,  and 
with  the  existing  weight  of  taxation,  cannot  ask  for  it.  The 
result  is  that  the  philanthropy  of  the  state  is  of  such  a  half- 
way sort  that  it  loses  weight  with  the  people,  while  the  mea»- 
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ures  of  repression  contemplated  are  so  severe  as  to  be  unbear- 
able, and  yet  the  government  cannot,  it  thinks,  give  them  up. 
The  provision  for  the  expulsion  of  Socialists,  on  which  the 
anti-Socialist  law  was  rejected  by  the  Reichstag,  is  admitted  to 
be  the  gist  of  the  whole  measure,  allowing  the  government  to 
summarily  expel  any  one  whom  it  may  suspect  of  being  a  So- 
cialist leader  or  propagandist,  but  which,  as  depriving  a  citizen 
of  all  legal  rights,  seems  unbearable  to  the  Germans.  Yet  the 
government  is  plainly  unwilling  to  abandon  it,  not  because  it 
cannot  trust  the  courts  to  decide  in  such  cases,  but  because  it 
does  not  want  public  trials,  which  are  the  best  possible  adver- 
tisements for  Socialism.  Believing  its  own  motives  to  be  pure 
and  that  it  will  not  abuse  its  authority,  it  declines  to  give  up 
the  repressive  clause  until  the  new  Reichstag  has  voted  on  it, 
and  is  naturally  shaping  things  to  win  the  votes  of  working- 
men  to  the  Conservative  side.  It  would  be  unfair  to  assume 
that  in  doing  so  it  is  holding  out  promises  to  the  workingmeh 
which  after  it  secures  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag  it  will  not 
fulfill,  in  the  fact  .that  the  proposals  contained  in  the  rescript 
are  wholly  in  line  with  the  policy  already  inaugurated  by  gov- 
ernment. Whether  that  policy  will  succeed,  even  if  indorsed 
by  the  Reichstag,  is  another  question,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  government  can  afford  any  measures  of  relief  that 
will  remove  the  dread  of  the  working  classes  lest  they  may  not 
have  the  means  of  supporting  life,  or  pass  any  repressive  meas- 
ures that  win  prevent  the  spread  of  Socialistic  ideas. 

At  the  election  on  February  20,  however,  the  government 
lost  fifteen  seats  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Socialist  vote  was 
doubled  in  numbers. 

England  has  great  responsibilities  in  Africa.  Skillful  en- 
gineering would  make  of  the  Nile  a  broad  roadway  to  the 
African  Lakes,  whence  railways  would  connect  with  Zanzibar 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  With  centres  of  govern- 
ment at  Cairo  and  Zanzibar  and  a  black  army  in  the  south 
and  a  Soudanese  army  in  the  north,  government  would  be  es- 
tablished over  an  area  as  great  as  that  of  India.  Zanzibar  is 
already  becoming  an  Indian  city.    Once  under  British  rule,  In- 
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dians  would  pour  into  a  country  climatically  suited  to  them,  and 
in  which  they  would  at  once  supply  the  necessary  force  for  the 
lower  administrative  offices.  Hoads  would  be  built  for  the 
transport  of  light  artillery.  Some  warlike  tribe,  say  like  the 
Masai,  would  be  converted  into  an  efficient  police.  With  a  sys- 
tem of  low  taxes,  as  in  India,  and  the  multiplication  of  harbors, 
sufficient  revenue  would  be  produced  in  ten  years  to  fairly  cover 
the  cost  of  administration.  District  after  district  would  be 
claimed  for  civilization,  the  natives  taking  kindly  to  British 
rule ;  the  work  of  exploration  would  be  carried  on  through  reg- 
ular channels,  and  in  a  dozen  years  a  fair  degree  of  peace  reign 
over  Eastern  Africa.  The  population,  freed  from  the  dread  of 
slave  raids,  would  be  at  liberty  to  show  its  capacities.  All  this 
will,  of  course,  be  done  after  a  while,  for  civilization  cannot  be 
beaten  forever  by  barbarism.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  contest 
with  the  slave  power,  bickerings  with  France  that  would  dis- 
grace a  county-seat  fight,  and  regard  for  Portugal,  who  could  do 
nothing  with  East  Africa  if  she  had  it,  will  postpone  the  con- 
summation for  half  a  generation. 

Portuguese  merchants  have  combined  to  boycott  British  mar- 
kets, English  residents  in  Lisbon  are  socially  ostracised,  and  a 
subscription  for  national  defense  is  being  circulated,  as  in  Swita- 
erland  after  the  dispute  with  Bismarck  last  year.  The  govern- 
ment, too,  which  was  careful  to  submit  to  the  English  demand 
under  protest  and  without  the  abandonment  of  any  claims,  is 
evidently  determined  to  press  international  settlement  of  the 
difficulty,  wishing  to  appear  to  yield  to  some  general  authority 
rather  than  to  its  opponent.  Representations  have  been  made 
to  the  powers  stating  Portugal's  willingness  to  submit  her  claims 
to  a  European  Conference  like  that  which  created  the  Congo 
State,  and  to  allow  it  to  settle  all  questions  in  dispute,  and  as 
none  of  the  governments  have  any  particular  affection  for  Eng- 
land, it  is  possible  that  they  may  create  some  embarrassment. 
England  will  go  a  good  way  before  having  recourse  to  force 
against  Portugal,  and  if  the  limits  of  action  of  the  two  states 
are  arranged  beforehand  by  the  diplomatists,  may  submit  them 
to  the  ratification  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  though  she  will  first  be 
assured  of  all  that  she  has  contended  for.     Thus  far  she  has 
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given  up  no  right  whatever,  and  the  Portuguese  will  be  forced 
sooner  or  later  to  recognize  the  fact  that  she  will  give  up  none, 
and  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  forced  to  act,  he  will  have  the 
whole  nation  at  his  back.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
England  has  no  territory  on  the  west  coast  that  she  can  o£Fer  as 
compensation  for  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  East  Africa,  for 
although  Portugal  is  too  weak  to  do  anything  herself  there  and 
is  a  hindrance  to  others,  there  is  no  glory  to  be  gained  in  coer- 
cing so  feeble  a  power.  If  Portugal  were  relegated  to  the  west 
coast,  and  England  could  bring  herself  to  give  France  her  way 
in  Morocco  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  Egypt,  she  might  un- 
dertake at  once  the  greatest  work  of  the  century  —  the  adminis- 
tration of  East  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape. 

Switzerland  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  her  geographical 
position  offei*s  so  strong  a  temptation  to  powerful  neighbors  that 
the  jealousy  of  each  lest  another  should  obtain  the  lion's  share 
in  the  partition  is  no  longer  a  safeguard  to  her  integrity.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  since  that  time  the  Swiss  have  regarded  their  in- 
dependence and  the  integrity  of  their  soil  as  amply  protected  by 
treaty  provision.  Last  year,  however,  during  the  dispute  with 
Bismarck  over  the  arrest  of  a  German  police  agent  who  was 
watching  the  movements  of  German  Socialists  in  Swiss  territory, 
it  came  out  that  as  far  back  as  1848  Kussia  had  notified  the 
other  signatories  of  her  withdrawal  from  her  share  in  the  guar- 
antee, so  long  at  least  as  the  Hepublic  continued  to  offer  asylum 
to  political  offenders  and  refugees,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
had  also  modified  their  adherence  to  the  treaty,  in  so  far  that  it 
was  made  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  Switzerland  ful- 
filled her  "  moral  obligations  "  to  the  signatories,  that  is,  barred 
out  social  disturbers  from  her  territory.  The  fact  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  forgotten,  or  its  menace  minimized,  by  the 
Swiss,  and  when  it  was  made  clear  last  year,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  panic  ensued.  Appreciation  of  its  importance  was 
heightened  by  the  threat  of  Bismarck  to  bring  the  question  of 
Swiss  neutrality  before  the  powers  for  review,  not  an  empty 
menace  as  appeared  in  the  subsequent  adoption  by  Austria  and 
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Italy  of  a  policy  identical  with  that  of  Germany.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Switzers  began  energetically  to  increase  their  mili- 
tary preparations  and  especially  to  add  to  their  fortifications  in 
the  passes  leading  from  the  frontier,  neglected  in  their  reliance 
on  the  guarantee  of  neutrality.  The  militia  army  has  been 
raised  to  225,000  men,  a  good  rifle  has  been  replaced  by  a  bet- 
ter, and  large  sums  expended  on  the  purchase  of  explosives  and 
artillery  and  the  fortification  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnels  and 
passes.  All  this  has  necessitated  heavy  drafts  upon  the  treas- 
ury, in  addition  to  the  popular  subscription  to  the  national  de- 
fense fund,  in  order  to  meet  which  the  Federal  government  is 
about  to  establish  a  monopoly  on  tobacco,  after  the  French  fash- 
ion. The  measure  is,  of  course,  a  most  unpopular  one,  regarded 
as  an  invasion  of  private  rights  and  inconsistent  with  republican 
principles,  but  is  the  only  recourse  left  the  government,  though 
it  is  a  question  whether  even  that  will  meet  the  dangers.  For 
it  has  come  out  <that  during  the  dispute  of  last  year,  German 
capitalists,  who  already  owned  the  main  railway  lines  of  eastern 
Switzerland,  secured  those  in  the  west  also ;  that  the  Berlin  gov- 
ernment had  granted  subsidies  for  the  construction  of  the  St 
Gothard  tunnel,  and  that  German  bankers  are  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  money  for  the  new  Simplon  tunnel,  Italy  supplying 
the  remainder.  As  Germany,  like  England,  exercises  a  close 
guardianship  over  the  investments  of  her  subjects,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  would  not  herself  grant  subsidies 
or  encourage  the  investment  of  German  capital  in  Swiss  rail- 
ways unless  she  proposed  ultimately  to  control  the  territory 
through  which  they  run.  Switzerland  has  twice  before  sacri- 
ficed her  independence  by  selling  the  right  to  traverse  her  ter- 
ritory, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  alarm  lest  she  has  done  so 
again,  though  the  Swiss  army,  which  is  not  a  piece  of  military 
perfection  but  the  most  superb  militia  ever  seen,  has  still  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

A  GENERAL  chorus  of  pcace  has  ushered  in  the  new  year 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  protestations  of  pacific  intent 
are  always  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  war,  and  large  armies 
are  ready,  there  may  be  war  within  a  twelvemonth  for  all  that. 
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The  EDglish  and  French  premiers,  the  directors  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Bussias,  have  each  declared 
their  implicit  belief  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Their  offi- 
cial journals  have  devoted  colunms  to  prove  that  war  is  impos- 
sible. It  would,  they  say,  cost  $100,000,000  to  mobilize  the 
French,  German,  and  Russian  armies,  and  $200,000,000  to 
maintain  them  in  the  field  for  a  month,  so  that  in  seven  months, 
jbhe  probable  limit  of  any  struggle,  the  three  powers  alone 
would  have  expended  $1,500,000,000.  It  is  held,  too,  that 
France  since  her  successful  Exposition  has  become  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  peace,  that  the  Czar  is  so  pacifically 
inclined  that  he  thought  seriously  of  marrying  the  Czarewitch  to 
a  Hohenzollem,  and  that  Germany  is  laying  a  restraining  hand 
on  Austria  and  Italy.  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  it  all, 
for  monarchs  and  statesmen  cannot  wish  for  war,  knowing  its 
tremendous  cost  and  the  industrial  paralysis  it  will  occasion,  but 
there  is  no  visible  stoppage  of  preparation  anywhere,  and  with 
Europe  but  a  huge  barrack,  a  very  trivial  incident,  but  regarded 
as  a  point  of  honor,  might  bring  on  war  at  any  moment.  The 
causes  of  war  are  permanent  causes ;  absolutely  nothing  has  hap- 
pened within  the  last  twelvemonth  to  smooth  them  away,  and 
however  confidently  monarchs  may  talk  of  peace,  it  is  always 
of  peace  upon  certain  well  defined  conditions.  It  is  doubtful, 
moreover,  whether  the  situation  justifies  the  universal  peace 
chorus,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  the  pressure  used 
by  Germany  to  force  Austria  to  a  cold  neutrality  as  respects 
Bulgaria,  and  the  intrigues  of  Italy  for  the  cession  of  Trentino, 
are  increasing  the  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Germany  to  make  her  own  peace  with 
Russia  by  forcing  concessions  from  Austria,  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  neither  Austrians  nor  Hungarians  can  make  con- 
cessions, and  that  point  is  the  reestablishment  of  Russian  influ- 
ence in  Bulgaria.  For  while  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  a  strong 
monarchy,  it  is  held  together  largely  by  the  personal  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  a  questiop  whether  that  authority 
would  hold  good  if  the  Balkans  should  break  into  insurrection,  or 
Bulgaria,  as  well  as  Servia,  be  permitted  to  become  Russian.  In 
any  event,  the  refusal  of  Germany  to  squarely  support  Austrian 
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policy  in  Bulgaria  is  having  an  irritating  effect  upon  Vienna, 
and  so  weakening  the  alliance,  an  irritation  increased  by  the 
negotiations  pending  for  a  meeting  of  the  Czar  and  Emperor 
William  on  the  Polish  frontier  in  April.  Indeed,  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  renewal  of  German  entente  with  Russia  is  openly  dis- 
cussed, with  the  intimation  of  Prince  Bismarck's  purpose,  if  he 
can,  to  bring  all  German-speaking  people  under  one  flag,  Rus- 
sia to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  German  Baltic  prov- 
inces by  a  free  hand  in  Roumania  and  the  Balkans.  Such  a 
policy  would,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  as  it 
now  stands,  Germany  taking  the  Austro-German  duchies,  and 
giving  Russia  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  and  if  seriously  regarded 
will  certainly  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  existing  partnership. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  Italy  for  the  cession  by  Aus- 
tria of  the  Trentino  and  the  lower  Tyrol  has  suffered  disap- 
pointment in  the  refusal  of  Germany  to  assist  in  the  settlement, 
and  the  canceling  of  arrangements  so  far  made  by  Austria,  a 
disappointment  that  has  at  least  not  strengthened  the  alliance 
on  that  point.  Undoubtedly,  both  Italy  and  Austria  will  con- 
cede much  rather  than  break  with  Germany,  but  there  are  some 
concessions  that  may  appear  quite  as  disastrous  as  a  return  to 
the  old  state  of  isolation,  though  there  will  be  hope  that  they 
may  not  be  asked  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  come  after. 

The  International  Marine  Conference  exhibits  much  unwill- 
ingness to  formulate  a  code  of  sound-signals  for  use  at  sea  in 
foggy  weather.  It  has  been  hoped  that  discussion  of  the  rules 
of  ocean  roads  might  result  in  adequate  measures  for  diminish- 
ing the  perils  of  collision.  That  present  regulations  are  wholly 
inadequate,  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, is  everywhere  conceded,  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of 
some  uniform  system  being  further  emphasized  by  the  use  of 
different  rules  by  the  various  countries.  In  the  series  of  recom- 
mendations adopted,  the  conference  has  evidently  acted  upon 
the  theory  that  the  success  of  such  a  system  will  depend  largely 
upon  its  simplicity,  as  well  as  efficiency,  though  that  it  has 
failed  to  attain  the  object  desired  is  wellnigh  certain.  For 
example,  small  vessels  are  left  to  use  masthead  and  sidelights 
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at  their  own  option,  when  if  uniformity  is  to  be  secured,  their 
use  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  so  fully  explained  that  no 
possible  mistake  could  be  made.  In  the  same  way,  the  provi- 
sion in  the  amended  rules  for  the  su.l  kn  exhibition  of  red  and 
green  lights  "  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision,"  is  too  general  to 
be  of  any  real  use,  for  two  fast-steaming  vessels  approaching 
each  other  in  fog  or  darkness  would  be  in  collision  before  the 
necessity  for  lights  appeared.  Lights  to  be  of  service  in  avert- 
ing collision,  should  be  constantly  shown  as  a  warning  to  ap- 
proaching vessels,  and  to  make  their  use  optional,  or  only  at  tlie 
precise  moment  of  danger,  is  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  The 
official  distribution  of  a  uniform  set  of  instructions  respecting 
life-saving  methods  is  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  improvements  in  rescuing  apparatus  have  been  so 
rapid,  that  sailors  have  not  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  their 
use.  The  conference  has,  unfortunately,  been  embarrassed  by 
the  difference  of  views  respecting  much  needed  reforms,  as 
also  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  legislation  necessary 
to  the  enforcement  of  its  recommendations  in  some  countries ; 
but  altogether,  it  has  done  much  to  advance  the  science  of  navi- 
gation, and  amply  demonstrated  its  right  to  be. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  new  British  Extradition  Treaty 
recently  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Secretary  Blaine  and  the 
British  minister  confined  themselves  to  a  list  of  offenses  so 
patently  felonies  in  both  countries  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
troversy over  them,  with  the  result  that  it  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  existing  extradition  conventions.  No  less  than 
twenty-two  crimes  are  added  to  the  seven  covered  by  the  treaty 
of  1842,  including  two  contained  in  no  other  treaty  —  man- 
slaughter, and  fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee, 
or  director  of  any  company  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  both 
countries.  The  latter,  of  course,  effectually  closes  the  door  of 
escape  for  the  army  of  defaulters  and  commercial  rogues  of  all 
sorts,  who  have  made  Canada  their  asylum,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  punishment  it  holds  out  to  such  offenders,  will  act  as  a  direct 
preventative  of  crime.  At  the  same  time,  the  privilege  of  the 
government  to  give  strictly  political  offenders  an  asylum,  held 
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to  be  jeopardized  by  the  Phelps-Rosebety  treaty,  is  preserved, 
in  the  stipulation  that  no  such  person  shall  be  extradited,  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  offense  save  that  for  which 
he  is  returned.  The  treaty  is  a  model  one  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  there  was  no  partisan  opposition  to  it. 

Our  Dat,  as  both  a  Record  and  a  Review,  has  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  the  distinguished  names  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  those  whose  articles  enrich  its  pages.  In  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  our  four  volumes,  hardly  a  single  name  eminent  in 
reform  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  absent.  The  intention 
of  the  Editors  is  that  no  really  strategic  and  expert  opinion  in 
its  field  shall  escape  attention.  We  have  secured  an  accom- 
plished writer  of  large  journalistic  experience  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  Editorial  Notes,  and  some  of  his  communications 
will  appear  in  every  number,  although  he  prefers  that  his  nan^ 
should  not  be  announced. 

In  addition  to  its  Editors  the  following  experts  have  contrib- 
uted to  Our  Day  :  — 

Count  Bemstorff  (Berlin),  Principal  Cairns  (Edinburgh), 
Bishop  Coxe,  George  W.  Cable,  Neal  Dow,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Dike,  Rev.  Professor  Marcus  Dods  (Edinburgh),  Rev.  C.  E.  Eby 
(Japan),  Principal  Fairbain  (Edinburgh),  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Grrat- 
tan  Guinness  (London),  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  (Japan),  Ex- 
President  Thomas  Hill,  Ex-Mayor  W.  H.  Rowland  (Toronto), 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  Bishop  Huntington,  Rev.  J.  T.  Is^  (Japan), 
Rev.  Professor  Herrick  Johnson,  Judge  John  Jay,  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  J.  Macdonald  Oxley  (Ottawa),  Rev.  Dr.  R.  G.  McNiece, 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  (London),  President  J.  E.  Rankin, 
Rev.  Professor  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg 
(Berlin),  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Professor  H.  C.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  Bishop  Vincent,  President  William 
F.  Warren,  etc.,  etc.  A  Prelude  or  Lecture  by  Mr.  Cook  will 
appear  in  each  number  throughout  the  year. 
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> 
RECENT  REVERSES  OF  MORMONISM. 

The  'rapidity  with  which  important  events  succeed  each 
other  here,  in  tiiis  capital  city  of  Utah,  in  connection  with  the 
overthrow  of  Mormonism,  makes  it  an  unusually  interesting 
community  to  live  in.  Irt  November  the  public  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  Endowment  House  exposures  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  by  the  important  decision  of  Judge  Anderson, 
that  no  one  who  has  been  through  the  horrible  Endowment 
House  and  still  maintains  his  connection  with  the  Mormon 
organization  is  entitled  to  naturalization  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. An  account  of  this  trial  was  published  in  the  December 
number  of  OuB  Day. 

Only  two  weeks  after  this  trial  ended,  the  community  was 
again  stirred  up  by  the  exciting  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  pub- 
lished in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  December  15th.  Eight  of 
the  Tribune's  long  columns  were  occupied  by  this  report  in  giv- 
ing an  exposure  of  the  "  favoritism,  extravagance  and  fraud " 
practiced  by  the  Mormon  city  and  county  officials  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  The  report  showed  that  the  defalcations  of 
the  Mormon  county  collector  and  county  clerk  amounted  to 
more  than  $33,000,  which  their  bondsmen  were  released  from 
paying ;  that  another  sum  of  over  $9,600  was  a  ^^  clear  steal," 
the  bulk  of  which  ^^  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  city 
and  county  officials  and  the  Mormon  church;  and  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  devised  and  carried  through  by  these  men 
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with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  robbing  the  city."  The  report 
further  showed  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Salt  Lake 
City  have  for  some  years  past  entered  into  numerous  contracts 
with  a  trading  firm  of  which  the  Mayor  was  a  member,  which 
contracts  "  involved  the  payment  by  the  city  of  large  sums  of 
money  and  extravagant  prices."  These  contracts  were  made 
"  without  advertising  for  bids,  or  taking  any  other  precaution 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests."  In  addition,  it  was 
discovered  that  valuable  franchises  have  been  granted  to  the 
Mayor  and  others  associated  with  him  for  a  mere  trifle,  while 
Gentiles  who  offered  to  pay  the  city  large  sums  for  these  fran- 
chises were  denied  them.  To  sum  it  all  up,  this  report  of  the 
Grand  Jury  shows  that  the  city  and  county  offices  have  for 
years  been  plundered  without  mercy  by  Mormons  who  occupy 
high  positions  in  the  Mormon  church,  and  who  have  kept  them- 
selves constantly  out  of  breath  warning  their  people  against  the 
incoming  of  the  Americans,  and  urging  them  to  vote  against 
the  American  ticket,  for  fear  the  Americans  would  use  the  pub- 
lic offices  to  defraud  the  people  I 

Quickly  following  these  events  came  the  two  greatest  re- 
verses that  this  powerful  system  of  Mormonism  has  ever  ex- 
perienced, namely,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Mor- 
mens,  and  their  overwhelming  defeat  in  the  municipal  election 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  10th  of  February.  Since  these  two 
last  events  form  such  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween American  civilization  and  Mormonism,  now  extending  to 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  century,  it  seems  important  to  speak  of 
them  with  some  detail. 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  disfranchisement  of 
Mormons  is  the  appropriate  culmination  of  a  contest  that  has 
been  going  on  in  Idaho  for  some  five  years  or  more.  Finding 
that  the  Mormons  were  trying  constantly  to  impose  priestly 
government  upon  Idaho,  by  combining  together  to  prevent  the 
election  to  public  office  of  all  who  were  not  members  of  the 
priesthood,  the  legislature  finally  passed  this  vigorous  law 
which  provides  that  no  person  "  who  is  a  bigamist  or  polyga- 
mist,  or  who  teaches,   advises,  counsels,   or   encourages   any 
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person  or  persons  to  become  bigamists  or  polygamists,  or  to  V 
commit  any  other  crime  defined  by  law,  or  to  enter  into  what 
is  known  as  plural  or  celestial  marriage,  or  who  is  a  member 
of  any  organization  or  association  which  teaches,  advises,  coun- 
sels, or  encourages  its  members,  or  devotees,  or  any  other  per- 
sons to  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy  or  polygamy,  or  any  other 
crime  defined  by  law,  either  as  a  rite  or  ceremony  of  such  or- 
der, organization,  or  association,  or  otherwise,  is  permitted  to 
vote  at  any  election,  or  to  bold  any  position  or  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  within  this  Territory."  The  Mormons  having 
exhausted  all  their  legal  resources  in  trying  to  break  down  this 
law  by  fighting  it  in  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Idaho, 
in  both  of  which  the  decisions  were  against  them,  at  last  adopted 
the  following  Jesuitical  device,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
Mormon  leaders.  Prior  to  a  general  election  some  two  years 
ago,  a  large  number  of  Mormons  went  through  the  farce  of 
getting  letters  of  dismission  from  the  Mormon  church  through 
their  local  bishops,  so  that  they  might  in  this  way  evade  the  law 
and  still  vote  the  Mormon  ticket.  They  were,  however,  not  only 
denied  registration,  but  after  the  election  was  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Idaho  arrested  and  prosecuted  a  group  of  them  for  a 
*^  conspiracy  to  unlawfully  prevent  and  obstruct  the  due  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  of  the  Territory." 

They  were  convicted  in  the  Third  District  Court  of  Idaho, 
and  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Their  ground  of  defense  was  the  stale  and  threadbare  plea  that 
since  the  crime  of  polygamy  is  one  of  the  sweet  and  central 
doctrines  of  their  religion,  therefore  the  law  which  disfranchised 
them  is  unconstitutional  since  it  violates  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  ^^an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion "  and  its  ^^  free  exercise."  But  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  through  Justice  Field  is,  that  the  Idaho 
law  disfranchising  polygamists  is  constitutional.  The  decision 
is  well  worth  reading  as  throwing  light  on  the  true  principles 
of  religious  liberty. 

Three  brief  paragraphs  from  this  important  decision  are  here- 
with given  as  showing  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  decision 
rests.     Speaking  of  bigamy  and  polygamy,  the  decision  says : 
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^  Few  crimes  are  more  pemicions  to  the  best  interests  of  sooiefy 
and  receive  more  general  or  more  deserved  pnnishment.  To 
extend  exemption  from  punishment  for  such  crimes  would  be 
to  shock  the  moral  judgment  of  the  community*  To  call  their 
advocacy  a  tenet  of  religion  is  to  offend  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  If  they  are  crimes,  then  to  teach,  advise,  and  counsel 
their  practice  is  to  aid  in  their  commission,  and  such  teaching 
and  counseling  are  themselves  criminal  and  proper  subjects  of 
punishment,  as  aiding  and  abetting  crime  are  in  all  other  cases.'* 

Speaking  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
decision  says:  ^'It  was  never  intended  or  supposed  that  the 
amendment  could  be  invoked  as  a  protection  against  legislation 
for  the  punishment  of  acts  inimical  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
morals  of  society."  ..."  Probably  never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country  has  it  been  seriously  contended  that  the  whole 
punitive  power  of  the  government,  for  acts  recognized  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  Christian  world  in  modern  times  as 
proper  matters  for  prohibitory  legislation,  must  be  suspended 
in  order  that  the  tenets  of  a  religious  sect  encouraging  crime 
may  be  carried  out  without  hindrance." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  clear-cut  decision  will  end  the 
public  nuisance  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  permission 
to  practice  odious  crimes  in  the  name  of  religion.  Whether  it 
does  or  not,  it  prepares  the  way  for  an  amendment  to  the  last 
Edmunds  Law,  disfranchising  the  law-defying  Mormons  of 
Utah.  It  is  high  time  that  men  who  prefer  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  authority  of  the  Mormon  priesthood  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  uphold  polygamy  in  defiance  of  law,  should  be  dis- 
franchised. Rewarding  criminals  with  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship is  certainly  not  the  way  to  perpetuate  good  government 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  greatest  reverse  that  Mor- 
monism  in  Utah  has  ever  experienced,  namely,  their  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  the  municipal  election  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
10th  of  February. 

The  whole  campaign,  which  lasted  over  three  months,  was 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  exciting  ever  seen  in  any  city. 
The  result  was  due  largely  to  the  thoroughness  of  organization 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Powers  of  Michigan,  formerly 
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one  of  the  United  States  judges  in  this  Territory.  In  each  of  ' 
the  twenty-two  wards,  the  men  were  formed  into  marching 
dubs,  with  simple  oniform  and  torch,  and  then  consolidated 
into  regiments  and  brigades.  The  drill  was  constant.  For 
three  months,  one  could  hardly  step  out  on  the  street  in  the 
evening  without  hearing  the  drums,  anct  seeing  men  marching 
in  every  direction,  with  torches.  The  very  children  caught  the 
marching  spirit  and  marched  about  in  groups  with  their  little 
flags,  drums,  and  torches.  With  ward  meetings,  grand  torch- 
light parades  and  big  gatherings  at  the  Opera  House,  the  enthu- 
siasm was  kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  For  many  weeks,  the 
Mormons  seemed  utterly  diused,  apparently  not  knowing  what 
to  do  in  the  face  of  such  united  American  demonstration.  At 
last  they  settled  down  to  the  policy  of  imitating  their  opponents. 
Like  the  Chinese,  the  Mormons  are  great  imitators. 

As  soon  as  the  registration  lists  were  completed,  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Americans  had  a  decided  majority. 
Then  began  the  Mormon  cry  of  "  fraud,"  which  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since,  though  not  accompanied  by  proof. 

But  all  the  time  they  were  crying  fraud,  they  were  steadily 
importing  from  neighboring  towns  and  counties  hundreds  of 
laboring  men,  ostensibly  to  labor  on  the  sewer  and  street  im- 
provements, but  really  with  the  view  of  smuggling  their  names 
upon  the  registration  lists  to  increase  the  Mormon  vote.  The 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  committee  told  the  writer  that  a  care- 
ful canvass  showed  that  over  1,200  men  had  been  imported  in 
this  way.  But  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Utah  Commissioners, 
under  the  Edmunds  Law,  were  so  strict  that  only  a  few  of 
these  imported  laborers  were  able  to  register. 

Monday,  the  10th  of  February,  was  election  day,  and  all  was 
orderly  and  peaceful,  although  the  excitement  was  intense.  So 
complete  were  the  arrangements  of  the  Liberal  committee  for 
keeping  track  of  the  votes,  that  in  about  an  hour  after  the  polls 
closed  it  was  known  that  the  Americans  had  carried  the  city  by 
majorities  ranging  from  440  to  807.  Then  the  jubilee  began. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  in  any  city  since  Lee's  surrender. 
Boxes  and  carriage-steps  and  tar-barrels  were  piled  on  the  street- 
comers  untU  the  whole  business  part  of  the  town  was  illuminated 
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with  big  bonfires.  Bands  and  drum  corps  paraded  the  streets, 
sky-rockets  kept  the  air  in  a  blaze,  joyful  groups  of  men  cheer- 
ing and  hallooing  marched  through  the  streets,  blowing  horns, 
ringing  cow-bells,  and  beating  on  tin  cans  and  pieces  of  stove- 
pipe. One  group  of  men  marched  up  and  down  Main  Street 
with  new  brooms  over  their  shoulders,  burning  like  torches. 
Houses  and  business  buildings  were  illuminated,  and  the  jubilee 
was  kept  up  until  about  midnight. 

Well  might  the  Americans  cheer  to  see  the  rotten,  blasphe- 
mous system  of  Mormonism,  with  its  tyranny  and  cruelty,  its 
misrule  and  fraud,  its  social  corruption  and  general  immorality, 
its  anti-American  ideas  and  methods,  uprooted  forever  from  the 
capital  city  of  this  American  Territory,  after  cursing  it  for  forty 
years.  Within  the  Mormon  ranks,  quietly  and  silently  hun- 
dreds of  Mormons  will  rejoice  that  the  infamous  and  oppressive 
system  which  has  caused  them  so  many  years  of  heart-ache  is 
overthrown  forever  in  this  city. 

The  American  victory  is  a  most  complete  and  sweeping  one, 
leaving  not  a  single  Mormon  in  any  official  position  connected 
with  the  city  government.  The  new  officials  are  practical  busi- 
ness men  of  worthy  standing.  Mayor  Scott  is  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  city,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

The  Christian  schools  and  churches  planted  here  by  the 
Christian  generosity  of  Eastern  people  have  been  powerful 
agencies  in  drawing  in  the  Americans  who  helped  to  make  up 
the  American  majority.  The  Monday  Lectureship  should  also 
have  large  credit  for  helping  to  form  that  public  sentiment 
which  secured  the  Edmunds  Laws  and  made  victory  possible. 

The  results  of  the  election  are  already  visible  in  the  rapid 
influx  of  population  and  capital.  Empty  houses  are  as  scarce 
as  honest  and  worthy  Mormon  officials  in  Utah.  The  estimate 
of  50,000  is  considered  a  fair  one  for  the  present  population, 
and  everything  indicates  that  in  the  next  eight  years  there  will 
be  here  such  a  city  as  Denver  is  to-day.  Not,  however,  if  the 
Mormon  legislature  now  in  session  can  prevent  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  obstructive,  pig-headed,  and  anti- American  of  all  the 
legislatures  that  have  ever  cursed  the  Territory.     The  worthy 
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minority  of  eighta  Americns  are  not  treated  with  common  / 
decency.  Legislation  directly  hostile  to  the  laws  of  Congress 
has  been  repeated  again  and  again.  But  fortunately,  a  worthy 
governor  like  Thomas,  with  absolute  veto  power,  as  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, can  defeat  the  mischievous  legislation  which  the  Mormon 
leaders  are  continually  bringing  to  the  front. 

But  Eastern  Americans  must  not  conclude  that  Mormonism 
is  overthrown  because  it  is  defeated  in  this  city.  The  Mor- 
mons still  have  the  majority  in  22  out  of  24  counties,  and  in 
about  250  out  of  278  election  precincts.  They  hold  and  own 
most  of  the  land  and  water  in  Utah,  and  hence  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  control  the  Territory.  The  two  most  important 
measures  needed  now  to  reform  Utah  are :  1.  The  passage  of 
the  School  Bill  which  Senator  Edmunds  has  introduced,  provid- 
ing for  an  American  free-school  system.  2.  A  law  of  Congress 
disfranchising  all  who  persist  in  giving  supreme  allegiance  to 
the  priesthood,  and  in  upholding  polygamy.  And  it  is  certainly 
important  to  support  the  Christian  schools  in  Utah  until  the 
free-school  system  gets  fairly  started,  and  to  keep  Utah  out  of 
the  Union  until  the  Americans  have  a  strong  majority  in  the 
Territory. 

B.  G.  McNiEGS. 

Salt  Lake  Cirr,  ifard  13^  1890. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE. 

In  the  interest  of  truth  it  must  be  noticed  that  numerous 
statements  and  representations  are  found  in  Professor  Allen^s 
biography  of  Edwards  ^  which  are  not  in  accord  with  facts.  A 
few  examples  only  can  be  given  here. 

1.  The  Professor  affirms  that  ^'  again  and  again  he  [Edwards] 
reiterates  the  statement,  that  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
only  a  few  will  be  saved "  (p.  124).  The  biographer  also 
assures  us  in  a  style  of  language  which  he  seems  fond  of  using, 
and  which  is  not  quoted,  that  among  Edwards'  teachings  was 
the  doctrine  of  ^^  an  everlasting  hell  which  was  yawning  for  the 
reception  of  a  majority  of  the  human  race  "  (p.  284). 

The  author  makes  reference  to  several  passages  in  the  Works 
of  Edwards ;  but  by  none  of  these  is  he  warranted  in  making 
such  statements  as  those  quoted  above.  It  was  ^^the  bigger 
part  of  men  who  had  died  heretofore^''  for  whom  Edwards  could 
have  no  hope.  When  he  said,  "  there  are  but  few  saved,"  he 
was  evidently  thinking  of  a  present  fact,  not  of  what  might  be 
in  ^^  the  new  dispensation."  When  he  looked  forward  to  the 
future,  and  took  into  view  the  entire  human  race  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  grand  consummation  of  its  history  on  earth,  he  had 
another  vision  of  this  world,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  glow- 
ing hopes.  He  believed  in  "  the  church's  latter  day  glory." 
Reasoning  from  the  Scriptures,  he  says  :  — 

''These  things  plainly  show  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
whole  world  of  mankind  shall  be  brought  into  the  clmrch  of  Christ ; 
and  not  only  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  a  part  of  the  Gentile  world,  as 

1  Amebicak  Relioious  Lbadebs  :  Jonathan  Edwabds,  a  Biography.  By 
Alexander  V.  0.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Gamhridge,  Mass.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  MifHin  and  Ck>mpany ;  The 
Riyexside  Press.    1889. 
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the  first  fniits,  as  it  was  in  the  first  a^^  of  the  Christian  chnrch,  bat 
the  fullness  of  both,  the  whole  lump,  all  the  nations  of  the  Jews,  and 
all  the  world  of  Gentiles-"  (Edwards'  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  443.)  "The 
world,"  he  says,  "  is  made  for  the  Son  of  Grod ;  his  kingdom  is  the 
end  of  all  changes  that  come  to  pass  in  the  state  of  the  world  of  man- 
kind ;  all  are  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  ;  it  is  fit  therefore  that 
the  last  kingdom  on  earth  should  be  his  "  (p.  445). 

That  glorious  age,  he  thinks,  may  be  much  longer  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  population  of  the  globe  may  be  vastly 
augmented ;  but  if  the  age  shall  be  only  a  thousand  years  in 
length,  he  conjectures  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  ^^  there 
would  be  more  than  a  million  inhabitants  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  there  is  one  now."     Finally  he  adds  :  — 

I  think,  the  foregoing  things  considered,  we  shall  be  moderate  in 
our  conjectures,  if  we  say  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  hundred 
thousand  times  more  that  will  be  actually  redeemed  to  God  by 
Christ's  blood,  during  that  period  of  the  church's  prosperity  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  than  ever  had  been  before,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  that  time  (pp.  448,  449). 

While  Edwards  does  not  say  explicitly  that  the  number 
saved  out  of  the  entire  human  race  will  vastly  exceed  the  num- 
ber lost,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  none  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Allen  does  he  explicitly  say  that  "  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  only  a  few  will  be  saved."  Yet  Dr. 
Allen  affirms  that  ^^  again  and  again  "  Edwards  reiterates  that 
statement.  Indeed,  when  the  latter  expresses  the  opinion  that 
in  the  millennial  age  ^^  a  hundi*ed  thousand  times  more  "  will  be 
saved  than  during  all  the  ages  before,  he  virtually  denies  that 
"  only  a  few  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  be  saved." 
In  one  of  the  passages  referred  to,  he  practically  affirms  that  the 
representation  he  had  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  not 
saved  thus  far  exceeds  the  number  saved,  will  hold  good  only 
"  till  the  new  dispensation  comes  "  (vol..  ii.  p.  499).  Whether 
Edwards  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  mathematical  calcidations 
does  not  now  concern  us.  But  when  we  take  into  account  his 
confident  expectation,  that  in  that  glorious  latter  day  there  will 
be  ^^  more  than  a  million  inhabitants  on  the  earth  where  there 
is  one  now,"  that  consequently  the  number  of  inhabitants  will 
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amount  (if  we  reckon  the  population  of  the  world,  in  the  time 
of  Edwards,  to  have  been  only  one  half  of  what  it  probably  is 
now,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions)  to  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  trillions ;  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  this  in- 
conceivably vast  population  will  be,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
heirs  of  glory  everlasting,  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  infer,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Edwards'  belief,  the  great  majority  of  all  mankind 
will  be  saved. 

2.  Dr.  Allen  charges  Edwards  with  holding  and  teaching 
that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  check  and  curb 
divine  influences.  This  grievous  accusation  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing language :  — 

Assuming  as  he  (Edwards)  did,  that  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  revival  was  extraordinary,  manifested  in  bodily  effects,  and  al- 
ways distinguishable  from  the  human  activity,  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  tendency  of  this  divine  action  was  to  excite  inclinations  which 
if  gratified  woald  lead  to  confusion.  Human  judgment  and  discretion 
must  therefore  come  to  the  rescue,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unlimited 
influence  of  the  divine.  He  illustrates  this  necessity  of  checking  and 
curbing  the  divine  influence,  by  showing  how  absurd  it  would  be  if 
those  who  were  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  were  to  spend  all  their 
time,  night  and  day,  in  warning  and  exhorting  men,  giving  themselves 
no  opportunity  to  drink  or  sleep.  Such  a  coarse  of  action  would  do  ten 
times  more  injury  than  good.  And  yet,  upon  Edwards*  principles,  not 
to  do  this  presents  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  divine  influence 
controlled  and  kept  within  bounds  by  human  prudence  (pp.  208, 209). 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  most  aggravated  guilt  is 
incurred  by  sins  which  are  committed  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  Our  Lord  himself  says:  "Whosoever  shall  speak 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in 
this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come."  Yet  the  author  of 
this  book  has  put  on  record  the  audacious  accusation,  that  Jona- 
than Edwards  adopted  principles  under  which  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  resist,  and  to  urge  others  to  resist,  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  There  is  no  need  of  defending  Edwards  against  this 
charge.  The  statement  of  the  calumny  is  its  own  refutation. 
Simon  Peter  doubtless  would  not  have  been  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  on  the  night  before  crucifixion,  and  would  never 
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have  drawn  his  sword,  '^  and  smote  the  high  priest's  servant,  and 
cut  off  his  right  ear,"  unless  some  true  love  to  Christ,  under 
special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  been  born  in  his  heart. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  Holy  Spirit  that  moved  him  to  that  indiscre- 
tion, but  something  quite  different.  And  our  Lord,  in  the 
rebuke  which  he  administered  to  Peter,  did  not  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit.  No  more  did  Edwards,  when  in  the  Great  Awakening 
he  rebuked  certain  indiscretions  of  some  of  the  new  and  only 
partially  enlightened  and  sanctified  converts,  curb  and  check 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  apostle  Paul  believed  in  the  new 
birth,  or  conversion.  He  had  been  converted  himself.  It  was 
he  who  said,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new." 
At  one  time  the  impulsive  Peter  was  brought  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  Paul  on  the  question  of  .the  necessity  of  circumcis- 
ion. Yet  in  his  own  practice  he  dissembled,  and  Paul  ^^  with- 
stood him  to  his  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  Now  if 
some  person  should  charge  that  Paul,  according  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, was  obliged  to  admit  that  that  sin  of  dissembling  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  special  divine  influences  working  in  Peter, 
and  that  he  was  also  obliged  to  bring  his  own  superior  prudence 
and  wisdom  to  the  rescue,  by  rebuking  both  Peter  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  controlling  and  keeping  within  proper 
bounds  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  such  a  person  would 
justly  be  called  a  scoffer  and  a  perverter  of  truth,  and  would 
certainly  be  guilty  of  charging  the  apostle  Paul  with  the  sin  of 
blaspheming  and  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost. 

8.  The  general  representation  in  this  book  of  the  great  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  or  of  conversion,  is,  as  to  various 
matters  of  fact,  untrue,  and  in  its  spirit  reprehensible.  The 
writer's  utter  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  conversion,  and  his  in- 
tense prejudice  against  the  doctrine,  and  against  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  especially  against  revivals  and  the  division  of 
men  into  two  classes,  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  sub- 
ject him  to  the  constant  and  irresistible  temptation  to  make  the 
doctrine  appear  odious.  He  speaks  of  ''  the  evil  effects  of  the 
doctrine  of  conversion."  He  speaks  approvingly  of  the  action 
of  certain  persons  in  ^^  resisting  the  evil  effects  of  the  doctrine 
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of  conversion  '*  (p.  265).  How  can  a  Christian  man  use  sucli 
language  7  Conversion,  as  the  term  was  used  by  Edwards,  was 
equivalent  to  the  new  birth,  which  our  Lord  declared  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  salvation.  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Can  any  bad  results  come  from 
any  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  from  believing  in,  and  an- 
nouncing to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  Christ's  command, 
any  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  There  are  no  evil  effects  of  con- 
version ;  consequently  there  are  no  evil  effects  of  the  doctrine 
of  conversion.  One  might  as  well  speak  of  the  evil  effects  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation. 
One  might  as  truthfuUy  and  properly  speak  of  the  evil  effects 
of  righteousness,  or  of  redemption,  or  of  a  man's  rising  from 
death  in  sin  into  a  life  in  holiness,  or  of  his  coming  into  union 
with  Christ,  or  of  his  entering  into  the  promised  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  these  are  Christian  doctrines.  That 
any  evil  effects  should  come  from  them  is  inconceivable.  Any 
gift  or  grace  or  work  of  God  may  be  abused,  and  sad  results 
may  come  from  that  abuse.  The  doctrine  of  conversion  may 
be  perverted  ;  but  to  speak  of  the  evils  of  a  perversion  of  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  is  something  vastly  different  from  speak- 
ing of  the  evils  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

Dr.  Allen  can  see  nothing  good  coming  from  conversion,  or 
from  revivals.     Speaking  of  the  Great  Awakening,  he  says :  — 

The  revival  had  issued  everywhere  in  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  converted  and  the  unconverted.  Those  who  believed  themselves 
converted  were  not  only  puffed  up  with  pride,  but  undertook  to  judge 
the  condition  of  others  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience.  This 
practice  was  most  fruitful  in  bitter  results  (p.  179). 

It  is  enough  to  condemn  the  revival,  in  the  Professor's  view, 
that  in  it  some  were  converted  and  some  were  not.  There  were 
an  Ananias  and  a  Sapphira  among  those  converted  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  and  very  likely  they  judged  others  severely.  But 
would  it  be  in  accordance  with  facts,  if  the  Professor  should 
write,  **  Those  who  believed  themselves  converted  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  were  not  only  hypocrites  and  liars,  but  undertook  to 
judge  the  condition  of  others  in  the  light  of  their  own  experi* 
enoe?" 
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The  author  of  this  book  cannot  speak  of  the  custom,  in  the 
Puritan  churches,  of  making  conversion  a  condition  of  church- 
membership  without  interjecting  the  condemnatory  clause, 
"  however  obnoxious  it  may  have  been  in  its  workings  "  (p. 
136).  He  speaks  sarcastically  of  Edwards'  "  giving  or  with- 
holding certificates  of  conversion  "  (p.  151). 

The  Professor  has  the  liberty  to  reject,  if  he  chooses,  the 
Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  the  special  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  individual  men,  and  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  all  men,  the  wicked  and  the  righteous  alike, 
are  constantly,  and  will  be  to  all  eternity,  in  organic  union  with 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  what  right  has  he  to  misrepresent  the 
historic  truth  respecting  the  results  of  conversions  and  of  re- 
vivals ?  Were  all  the  converts  in  the  Grreat  Awakening  puffed 
up  with  pride  ?  Did  they  all  make  themselves  offensive  by  their 
scandalous  exdusiveness  ?  Did  every  one  of  the  three  thou- 
sand converts  of  Pentecost  prove  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar  ? 

But  passing  to  another  characteristic  of  this  biographical 
wortf,  the  serious  charge  must  be  made,  that  the  writer  severely 
criticises  certain  doctrines,  held  by  Edwards,  without  giving 
accurately  and  fully  Edwards'  own  definitions  of  the  same,  or 
without  recognizing  at  all  certain  decisive  distinctions  and 
qualifications  which  Edwards  made  with  remarkable  precision 
of  statement,  and  to  which  he  attached  the  utmost  value.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  Edwards'  theology  is  perfect,  or  that  all  his 
statements  are  to  be  defended  as  expressing  the  exact  truth. 
His  own  son  suggested  "improvements."  Other  of  his  fol- 
lowers have  done  the  same.  But  it  is  claimed  that,  when  a 
writer  holds  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  his  readers  any  belief 
maintained  by  Edwards,  he  is  bound,  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  common  honesty,  to  set  forth  that  belief  with  scrupulous  • 
exactness  in  Edwards'  own  definition  of  the  same,  and  with  all 
his*  distinctions  and  explanations.  The  critic  has  no  right  to 
withhold  Edwards'  carefully  written  definition  of  his  belief,  yet 
make  up  one  of  his  own,  and  then  comment  upon  the  belief  as 
defined  by  himself,  and  not  upon  it  as  defined  by  Edwards. 

Take,  for  example,  our  author's  treatment  of  Edwards'  be- 
lief in  the  divine  sovereignty. 
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The  word  in  itself,  [says  Dr.  Allen,]  is  not  obnoxious.  In  the. 
earlier  Calvinism,  sovereignty  had  included  the  call  or  election  of  na- 
tions to  some  high  struggle  for  liberty  or  moral  advance.  But  the 
word  as  £dwards  uses  it  becomes  synonymous  with  the  tenet  of  an 
individual  election  to  life,  or  reprobation  to  death.  In  this  form  Ed- 
wards asserts  it  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  theology.  He  believes 
that  he  has  Biblical  evidence  in  its  support,  for  when  he  defines  it  he 
prefers  to  do  so  in  the  words  of  Scripture ;  the  divine  sovereignty 
means  "  that  God  has  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
He  wiU  He  hardeneth"  (p.  59). 

If  any  doctrine  maintained  by  Edwards  should  have  been 
carefully  defined  in  his  own  language,  in  this  biography,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  Yet  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  the  Professor  gives  simply  his  own  ideas  of  Edwards' 
belief.  The  only  language  in  the  passage  that  approaches  to 
a  definition,  from  Edwards,  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  is  this 
statement :  "  When  he  [Edwards]  defines  it  he  prefers  to  do 
so  in  words  of  Scripture  ;  the  divine  sovereignty  means  *  that 
God  has  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He 
will  He  hardeneth.'  '*  But  when  and  where  did  Edward*  give 
this  definition  ?  No  citation  from  him  is  made.  We  are  told 
that  when  he  gave  a  definition  he  preferred  to  give  this  one,  as 
if  almost  invariably  this  was  the  one  he  gave.  If  this  be  so,  it 
behooved  the  writer  to  cite  several  instances  in  which  just  this 
definition  of  divine  sovereignty  is  given.  So  far  as  we  can  find, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Edwards  never  gave  this 
definition,  —  even  in  a  single  instance.  If  he  did  give  it  and 
gave  it  repeatedly,  and  preferred  to  give  it,  why  is  not  some 
evidence  of  this  presented  ?  The  nearest  approach  to  this  de- 
finitive language  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  his  ser- 
mon on  "  God's  sovereignty,"  in  which  he  says :  **  The  sov- 
ereignty of  God  is  his  absolute,  independent  right  of  disposing 
of  all  creatures  according  to  his  own  pleasure  "  (voL  iv.  p.  649). 
But  this  definition  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  which  we 
are  told  he  preferred  to  give  when  he  gave  any  ;  neither  is  it 
his  most  elaborate  statement  of  the  doctrine.  The  text  of  this 
sermon  is  the  words  of  Paul  quoted  above :  '^  Therefore  hath 
He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He 
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hardeneth."  The  definition  of  divine  sovereignty  given  in  this 
sermon  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  text,  and  is  limited  in 
its  scope  by  the  limitations  of  the  text.  A  much  more  compre- 
hensive definition  is  given  in  Edwards'  great  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  written  late  in  his  life. 

By  the  way,  Dr.  Allen  strangely  supposes  that  Edwards,  in 
the  writing  of  this  famous  Treatise,  had  forgotten,  and  aban- 
doned his  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  "which  played 
so  large  a  part  in  his  early  writings."  (See  p.  297.)  Yet  in 
this  very  Treatise  is  found  the  following  careful  definition :  — 

The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  ability  and  authority  to  do  whatever 
pleases  Him  ;  whereby  He  doth  according  to  his  Will  in  the  armies 
of  heaven  and  amongst  the  inTiahitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand^  or  say  unto  Himj  What  doest  thouf  (Edwards' 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.) 

According  to  this  statement,  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  not 
limited  by  Edwards,  as  the  Professor  represents  it  to  be,  to 
"  an  individual  election  to  life,  or  reprobation  to  death,"  but 
extends  throughout  the  universe.  Yet  that  he  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, Edwards  proceeds  to  amplify  and  explain  his 
meaning. 

The  following  things,  [he  adds,]  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
namely :  1.  Supreme,  universal,  and  infinite  Power :  .  .  .  2.  That 
He  has  supreme  authority^  absolute  and  most  perfect  right  to  do 
what  he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  an  authority  from  any  other ;  .  .  .  3.  That  hb  Will  is 
supreme,  onderived,  and  independent  on  anything  without  Himself, 
being  in  everything  determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other 
rule  but  his  own  wisdom;  ...  4.  That  his  Wisdom,  which  deter- 
mines his  Will,  is  supreme,  perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent .  •  .  There  is  no  other  Divine  Sovereignty  but  this,  and  this 
is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  :  no  other  is  desirable,  nor  would  any 
other  be  honorable  or  happy,  and  indeed,  there  is  no  other  conceiva- 
able  or  possible.  It  is  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  divine  sover- 
eignty, that  Grod's  Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite  all-sufficient 
wisdom  in  everything ;  and  in  nothing  is  either  directed  by  any  in* 
ferior  wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom  ;  whereby  it  would  become  senseless 
arbitrariness,  determining  and  acting  without  reason,  design,  or  end. 
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Edwards  further  Bays,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Will :  — 

It  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Governor  of  the 
universe  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  dominion  by  his 
wisdom  ;  but  the  events  in  the  moral  world  are  of  the  most  important 
kind,  such  as  the  moral  action  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  con- 
sequences.    (Edwards*  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

Elsewhere  Edwards,  in  his  explanation  of  his  belief,  makes 
such  remarks  as  the  following.  He  t^lls  us  that  God  exercises 
his  sovereignty  — 

In  calling  one  people  or  nation,  and  giving  them  the  means  of  grace, 
and  leaving  others  without  them.  .  .  •  He  did  this  of  old,  when 
He  chose  but  one  people,  to  make  them  his  covenant  people,  and  to 
give  them  the  means  of  grace,  and  left  all  others.  .  .  .  God  showed 
his  sovereignty,  when  Christ  came,  in  rejecting  the  Jews,  and  calling 
the  Gentiles.  .  .  .  And  now  God  greatly  distinguishes  some  Gentile 
nations  from  others,  and  all  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  (Ed- 
wards* Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  553-555.) 

Compare  now  these  citations,  including  the  Edwardian  defini- 
tion and  the  explication  of  it,  with  the  account,  given  by  the 
Professor,  of  Edwards'  views  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  the 
contrast  is  startling,  and  also  suggestive  of  flagrant  injustice 
done  to  this  great  theologian.  Most  of  the  statements  which 
we  have  just  quoted  from  the  biography  are  incorrect.  Edwards 
did  not  hold  a  narrower  view  of  the  divine  sovereignty  than  that 
found  in  the  earlier  Calvinism ;  for  he  did  believe  that  God's 
sovereignty  extended  to  "  all  important  events  "  in  the  universe, 
and  of  course  "  included  the  call  or  election  of  nations  to  some 
high  struggle  for  liberty  or  moral  advance."  He  did  not  use 
the  word  sovereignty  as  "  synonymous  with  the  tenet  of  an  in- 
dividual election  to  life  or  reprobation  to  death."  He  did  not 
define  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  meaning  simply,  "  that  God 
has  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He 
hardeneth."  He  did  not  prefer  to  give  this  definition  when  he 
gave  any.  He  did  believe  that  God  in  his  sovereignty  does 
precisely  what  the  inspired  apostle  says  he  does ;  but  that  is  no 
evidence  that  when  he  defined  this  lofty  prerogative  of  God,  he 
preferred  to  do  it  in  a  single  Scriptural  statement,  or  to  say 
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that  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  means  the  doctrine  of 
election  and  reprobation.  Even  if  the  Professor  had  said  that 
an  example  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  as  that  sovereignty  was 
viewed  by  Edwards,  is  found  in  Paul's  statement  that  God 
"  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will 
He  hardeneth,"  it  would  have  shown  a  judicial  and  impartial 
mind,  to  accompany  such  a  declaration  with  a  statement  of  Ed- 
wards' own  interpretation  of  this  Scripture,  especially  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  it,  *^  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth."  But  a  statement 
of  Edwards'  interpretation  of  this  Scripture  was  imperiously 
demanded  when  the  Professor  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  Ed- 
wards' favorite  definition  of  God's  sovereignty. 

When  God,  [says  Edwards  in  his  comment,]  is  here  spoken  of 
as  hardening  some  of  the  children  of  men,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
God  by  any  positive  efficiency  hardens  any  man's  heart  There  is  no 
positive  act  in  God,  as  though  He  put  forth  any  power  to  harden  the 
heart.  To  suppose  such  a  thing  would  be  to  make  God  the  immediate 
author  of  sin.  God  is  said  to  harden  men  in  two  ways  ;  by  withhold- 
ing the  powerful  influences  of  his  Spirit,  without  which  their  hearts 
will  remain  hardened,  and  grow  harder  and  harder.  In  this  sense  He 
hardens  them,  as  He  leaves  them  to  hardness.  And  again,  by  order- 
ing those  things  in  his  providence  which,  through  the  abuse  of  their 
corruption,  becomes  the  occasion  of  their  hardening.  Thus,  Grod  sends 
his  word  and  ordinances  to  men  which,  by  their  abuse,  prove  an  occa- 
sion  of  their  hardening.  So  the  apostle  said  that  he  was  unto  some 
"  a  savor  of  death  unto  death."     (Edwards'  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  548.) 

Common  fairness  demanded  that  this  interpretation  should 
have  accompanied  the  definition  imputed  to  Edwards.  But  the 
Professor,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  when  presenting  to  the  public 
Edwards'  conception  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  sover- 
eignty, gave  no  definition  of  the  same  authorized  by  Edwards, 
and  when  he  had  made  one  for  him,  mostly  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, omitted  to  give  Edwards'  interpretation  of  what,  to  some 
minds,  would  be  the  most  offensive  portion  of  that  definition. 
More  than  this,  he  even  attributes  to  Edwards,  a  few  pages 
farther  on,  a  severity  of  faith  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  God 
which  exceeded  that  imputed  to  his  predecessors,  Augustine  and 
Calvin,  —  a  representation,  too,  which  is  expressly  contradicted 
by  Edwards'  own  words  quoted  above. 

VOL.  V.  —  NO.  28.  20 
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Bat  Edwards,  [says  Dr.  Allen,]  inclines  to  go  beyond  his  prede- 
cessors. While  the  world  to  his  view  and  theirs  presents  humanity  as 
divided  into  two  great  classes  of  the  elect  and  the  non-elect,  yet  he  was 
not  content  to  consider  the  nonrelect  as  left  by  Gk>d  to  their  own  de- 
vices. God  does  not  pass  over  them,  as  if  in  a  negative  fashion,  leav- 
ing them  to  the  operation  of  general  laws  which  secure  their  destruc- 
tion. The  grace  divine,  which  is  only  another  name  for  immanent, 
efficient  Deity,  includes  within  the  range  of  its  activity  the  evil  and 
good  alike  (p.  64). 

Would  the  Professor  have  been  willing  to  place  these  words 
of  his  upon  the  same  page  with  Edwards'  own  account  of  his 
belief,  as  given  above,  in  his  comment  upon  the  words  of  Paul  ? 

Moreover,  justice  to  this  great  theologian  required  a  distinct 
statement,  on  the  part  of  his  biographer,  of  the  fact  that  Ed- 
wards did  not  maintain,  or  believe,  that  God's  sovereignty  is 
absolutely  unconditioned  and  uninfluenced  by  anything  outside 
itself,  is  mere  self-will,  or  the  willing  of  acts  and  events,  with- 
out reason  or  purpose,  without  regard  to  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice, or  to  anything  else  even  in  God  outside  his  sovereignty 
itself.  Edwards,  it  is  true,  often  spoke  of  "  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  God,"  but  he  never  meant  by  the  word  "  absolute," 
or  by  any  other  term  which  he  used  as  descriptive  of  God's 
sovereignty,  that  it  is  mere  arbitrariness,  utterly  uninfluenced  by 
his  own  reason,  wisdom,  or  goodness.  Edwards  affirms,  in  his 
explanation  of  his  own  definition  already  referred  to,  that  God's 
sovereignty  is  determined  by  his  own  perfect  wisdom  and 
reason. 

'^  It  is  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  divine  sovereignty,"  he  says, 
'^  that  Grod*s  will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite,  all-sufficient  wis- 
dom in  everything ;  and  in  nothing  is  either  directed  by  any  inferior 
wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom,  whereby  it  would  become  senseless  arbi- 
trariness, determining  and  acting  without  reason,  design,  or  end." 
(Edwards'  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  Elsewhere,  he  says  that  "  Grod 
cannot  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  attributes,  or  con- 
trary to  what  is  in  itself  excellent  and  glorious.*' 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted.  Now  any 
person,  interested  to  know  the  truth  and  to  have  others  know 
it,  has  a  right  to  complain  that  no  such  views  as  those  pre- 
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(sented  in  these  quotations  are  set  forth  in  a  book  professing  to 
give,  among  other  things,  correct  information  respecting  Jona- 
than Edwards'  views  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  It  is  true  that 
Edwards  speaks  of  God's  will  as  arbitrary.  This  has  arrested 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  he  seems  fond  of  representing 
Edwards  as  believing  in  and  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  '^  the 
arbitrary,  unconditioned  will  of  God  "  (e.  g.  pp.  79,  80,  115). 
But  he  gives  no  indication  of  the  meaning  which  Edwards  at- 
tached to  the  word  arbitrary,  when  he  used  it  as  descriptive  of 
God's  sovereignty,  or  of  his  will,  or  of  his  decrees,  or  of  any 
divine  act ;  and  the  impression  which  the  Professor  must  inevi- 
tably make  upon  such  of  his  readers  as  have  not  been  better 
instructed  from  other  sources  will  be,  that,  according  to  Ed- 
wards, God's  sovereignty  and  will  are  either  determined  by 
nothing  outside  themselves,  that  is,  are  merely  fortuitous,  con- 
tingent, controlled  only  by  chance,  or  are  determined  by  hate 
and  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  without  any  regard  to  wisdom  or  rea- 
son, to  righteousness,  justice,  or  goodness.  Yet  Edwards  taught 
nothing  of  the  kind.  His  belief,  as  defined  by  himself,  was  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  any  such  monstrous  conception. 
He  maintained  that  God's  sovereignty,  his  will,  and  his  decrees 
are  always  determined  by  infinite  wisdom,  by  infinite  righteous- 
ness, justice  and  goodness.  Edwards  declared  that  "  God  can- 
not do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  attributes,  or 
contrary  to  what  is  in  itself  excellent  and  glorious."  If  Ed- 
wards, then,  speaks  of  God's  arbitrary  will  or  of  his  arbitrary 
decrees,  that  word  arbitrary  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony 
with  his  statements  that  ^^  God's  will  is  determined  by  his  own 
infinite  and  all-sufficient  wisdom  in  everything,"  and  that  ^^  He 
cannot  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  attributes." 
The  truth  is,  when  Edwards  speaks  of  God's  will  as  arbitrary, 
he  means  that  he  is  not  dependent  upon  any  wisdom  beyond 
his  own,  that  his  will  is  not  determined  by  any  inferior  wisdom, 
or  by  no  wisdom.  He  uses  the  word  arbitrary  to  indicate  that 
God  acts  as  an  Arbiter^  an  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  and  just 
Arbiter,  But  the  author  of  this  book  gives  no  hint  that  Edwards 
used  the  word  arbitrary  in  any  such  sense  as  this,  or  that  he  ever 
made  any  such  statements  as  those  quoted  above.     What  possi- 
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ble  apology  can  be  made  for  such  unfair  omissions  and  conse- 
quent misrepresentations  ? 

Similar  injustice  is  done  to  Edwards  in  the  discussion  found 
in  this  volume,  upon  his  views  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  His  critic  charges  him  with  denying  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  with  being  a  necessitarian.  This  charge  is  not  new. 
It  was  made  before  Edwards  died,  and  was  refuted  by  himself 
in  a  plain  and  cogent  letter,  which  has  always  since  been  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  his  great  Treatise  on  the  Will.  There 
is,  therefore,  less  excuse  now  for  repeating  the  charge.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  repeating  it,  imless  the  charge  is  accom- 
panied with  convincing  proof.  No  such  proof  is  presented  in 
the  book  before  us.  The  accusation  is  made  to  seem  plausible 
only  by  the  writer's  absolute  silence  respecting  certain  con- 
spicuous and  decisive  distinctions,  set  forth  by  Edwards,  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  between  natural  and 
moral  inability.  No  distinct  statement  is  made  by  the  Professor 
of  the  nature,  or  the  bearings,  or  even  of  the  fact  of  any  such 
distinctions.  Yet  to  present  and  discuss  Edwards*  views  as  set 
forth  in  his  great  work  on  the  Will,  and  say  nothing  about  these 
famous  distinctions  which  force  themselves  upon  the  reader's 
attention  on  almost  every  page,  is  like  describing  the  natural 
scenery  of  Switzerland  and  saying  nothing  about  the  Alps.  It 
is  a  mild  criticism  to  say  that  this  omission  is  most  reprehensi- 
ble. Had  the  writer  presented  clearly,  in  Edwards'  own  lan- 
guage and  with  truthful  explanations,  these  masterly  discrim- 
inations between  natural  and  moral  ability,  and  between  natural 
and  moral  necessity,  many  a  statement  and  representation  in 
this  volume  would  have  been  omitted  (for  example,  pp.  109- 
115),  and  the  charge  would  not  have  been  made  that  Edwards 
denied  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  that  he  was  a  necessitarian, 
teaching  that  both  God  and  men  act  as  they  do,  not  freely,  but 
under  the  inflexible  law  of  an  iron  necessity.  The  critic  does, 
indeed,  intimate  that  Edwards  had  a  method  of  defending  him- 
self against  this  serious  charge,  yet,  without  defining  that 
method,  he  pours  contempt  upon  it  by  treating  it  as  so  much 
insincere  and  unintelligible  jargon,  ^^a  singidar  case  of  delu- 
sion, of  bondage  to  the  mere  jugglery  of  words."   And  he  adds : 
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**  The  Edwardian  notion  of  freedom  stands  as  a  hollow,  grin- 
ning ghost,  or  as  a  mere  deua  ex  machinay  ready  to  relieve  the 
theological  situation  when  the  stress  became  unendurable  "  (pp. 
110,  111).  But  why  not  give  the  reader  some  distinct  idea  of 
*^  the  Edwardian  notion  of  freedom,"  that  he  may  decide  for 
himself  whether  or  not  it  is  "  a  hollow,  grinning  ghost  ?  "  Such 
contemptuous  language  simply  convicts  the  would-be  critic, 
either  of  being  absolutely  incompetent  to  comprehend  Edwards* 
masterly  discussion  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  of  deliber* 
ately  pouring  contempt  upon  arguments  which  he  knows  he 
cannot  refute  and  dare  not  state.  In  another  connection,  and 
in  the  same  strain,  the  Professor  says :  '^  It  is  rather  to  the 
credit  of  the  necessitarians,  with  whose  principles  Edwards 
agreed  while  he  disliked  their  alliance,  that  they  refused  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  theory  by  what  seems  a  hol- 
low evasion  or  mere  jugglery  of  words  "  (p.  294).  He  even 
attempts  to  bnng  the  aid  of  the  powerful  John  Calvin  to  the 
support  of  his  contemptuous  view  of  Edwards'  affirmation  and 
demonstration  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  But  Calvin  never 
read  Edwards'  Work  on  the  Will,  as  he  lived  some  two  cen- 
turies before  him.  There  is  no  sense  in  quoting  Calvin's  con- 
demnatory words  as  against  any  particular  view  upon  this  sub- 
ject maintained  by  Edwards,  unless  it  is  proved  that  that 
particular  view  of  the  will,  defined  and  discussed  in  all  its  rela- 
tions just  as  it  was  defined  and  discussed  by  Edwards,  wras  the 
object  of  Calvin's  condemnation.  But  nothing  of  that  kind  can 
be  proved.  Calvin  was  speaking  of  the  views  of  men  who 
lived  centuries  before  his  day.  No  such  discussion  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  as  that  of  Edwards  was  known  to  him,  or  was 
in  his  thought.  Nor  can  the  Professor  defend  his  attempt  to 
bring  testimony  from  Calvin  against  Edwards  by  saying  that 
the  word  freedom,  and  the  phrase  freedom  of  the  will,  were  as 
common  then  as  now,  and  that  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  freedom  of  a  slave  to  sin  now  as  it  was  then.  Such  a  de- 
fense wonld  be  useless,  for  words  and  phrases  receive  new  sig- 
nificance by  being  placed  in  new  positions  and  relations.  The 
importance  of  a  common  term  or  statement  may  be  vastly  aug- 
mented by  its  setting  in  a  great  discussion  of  the  Will  like  that 
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of  Edwards'.  What  Calvin  would  have  said  of  Edwards'  con- 
ception of  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  had  he  read  Edwards' 
great  treatise,  can  only  be  inferred.  But  we  have  the  same 
right  to  infer  that  he  would  have  admired  and  accepted  it,  as 
Dr.  Allen  has  to  infer  that  he  would  have  ridiculed  and  con^ 
demned  it. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  quotation  in  full  of  Edwards' 
definitions  and  varied  explanations  of  natural  and  moral  ability 
and  inability,  and  of  natural  and  moral  necessity.  But  the 
author  of  this  book  ought  to  have  given  those  definitions  and 
explanations  with  great  fullness  and  explicitness.  He  could 
not  then  very  easily  have  made  such  misstatements  of  Edwards' 
beliefs  as  he  has.  For  example,  he  repeatedly  represents  him 
as  teaching  that  the  will  has  no  power  ^^  to  choose  between  the 
good  and  the  evil."  But  the  great  purpose  of  Edwards'  treatise 
was  to  demonstrate  that  man  has  power  by  his  will  to  make 
just  this  choice  between  good  and  evil.  He  may  not  always 
have  moral  power  to  choose  the  good,  yet  he  always  has  natural 
power  to  choose  it.  An  impenitent  person  has  not  moral  ability 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  certainly  will 
not  repent  unless  moved  to  do  so  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  he 
has  natural  ability  to  repent,  by  which  is  meant,  that  he  has  all 
natural  faculties  and  endowments  needful  for  the  performance 
of  the  act ;  full,  real  power  to  repent,  and  might  repent  if  he 
would.  Edwards  teaches  that  moral  inability  is  improperly 
called  inability  ;  that  the  term  is  used,  not  in  its  ordinary  or 
natural  sense,  but  in  a  philosophical  sense,  and  this  for  lack  of 
any  better  term  ;  that  natural  ability  is  full  power  to  choose 
as  one  pleases.  In  this  sense,  a  person  may  be  morally  unable 
to  choose  a  certain  evil,  and  yet  may  have  natural  ability  to 
choose  it.  A  good,  affectionate  father  is  morally  unable  to  kill 
his  child ;  that  is,  he  certainly  vnll  not  do  that  evil  thing ;  he 
toiU  not  if  he  can.  He  has  all  needed  strength  and  faculties 
for  doing  it,  full  natural  ability,  but  no  moral  ability,  to  take 
the  life  of  his  child  ;  and  a  blessed  inability  it  is.  He  is  under 
a  moral  necessity  of  not  putting  his  child  to  death,  and  the 
necessity  in  this  case  is  not  such  a  horrible  thing  as  the  Pro- 
fessor represents  it  to  be,  for  it  is  a  moral  necessity.     True,  a 
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man  may  be  so  wicked  that  he  is  under  a  moral  necessity  to 
choose  evil,  but  in  that  case  he  is  under  no  natural  necessity  to 
make  that  choice.  The  inability  of  this  man  to  reject  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good  is  his  sin^  and  not  his  justification,  He  can 
choose  otherwise.  Edwards  holds  that  it  is  not  truthful  to  say 
that  such  a  man  cannot  choose  differently  from  what  he  does ; 
for  he  remarks :  — 

It  camiot  be  truly  said,  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language, 
that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  malicious,  cannot  hold  his 
hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  his  neighbor  kind- 
ness ;  or  that  a  drunkard,  let  hb  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot 
keep  the  cup  from  his  mouth.  .  .  .  And  if  it  be  improperly  said,  that 
he  cannot  perform  these  external,  voluntary  actions,  which  depend  on 
the  will,  it  is  in  some  respects  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable 
to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves ;  because  it  is  more  evidently 
false,  with  respect  to  these,  that  he  cannot  if  he  will ;  for  to  say  so  is 
a  downright  contradiction  ;  it  is  to  say,  he  cannot  will  if  he  does  will. 
And  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy  for  the  man  to  do 
the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  very  willing  is  the  doing ;  when  once 
he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed  ;  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be 
done.  Therefore,  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the 
want  of  power  or  ability,  is  not  just ;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not 
a  being  able,  but  a  being  willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and 
, capacity  of  nature,  and  everything  else  sufficient,  but  a  disposition ; 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will.     (Edwards'  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  17.) 

In  this  passage  Edwards  affirms  man's  natural  and  real  abil- 
ity to  choose  the  good,  though  he  actually  chooses  the  evil ;  in 
other  words,  that  he  has  power  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  does. 
And  if  he  has  this  power,  he  is  free,  and  his  will  is  free,  to 
choose  between  good  and  evil.  How  then  can  Dr.  Allen  justify 
himself  in  affirming  that  Edwards  denied  the  freedom  of  the 
will?  The  offense  of  this  repeated  affirmation  is  extremely 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  withholds  from  his  readers  Ed- 
wards' chief  definitions  and  distinctions  as  given  in  his  mas- 
terly demonstration  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Such  injustice 
in  criticism  can  hardly  be  paralleled. 

Dr.  Allen  represents  Edwards  as  believing  that  man  has  no 
power  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  does.     But  Edwards'  own 
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declarations,  quoted  above,  as  we  have  intimated,  famish  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  did  believe  that  man  can  choose  otherwise 
than  he  does.  If  he  ever  seems  to  deny  man's  power  to  choose 
otherwise  than  he  does  choose,  it  is  his  moral  power  he  denies, 
and  not  his  natural  power,  that  is,  he  denies  the  uncertainty  of 
the  acts  of  the  will.  If  Edwards,  on  some  occasion,  had  said, 
God  always  chooses  to  speak  the  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  lie,  that  would  not  have  been  equivalent  to  saying,  God 
always  chooses  to  speak  the  truth,  and  has  no  power  to  do  other- 
wise ;  but  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  saying,  God  always 
chooses  to  speak  the  truth,  and  has  no  moral  power  to  speak 
untruthfully.  One  Scripture  represents  that  it  is  "  impossible 
for  God  to  lie,"  in  other  words,  that  He  has  not  the  moral 
power  to  lie,  by  which  is  meant  that  He  certainly  will  not  lie. 
But  while  God  has  no  moral  power  to  commit  this  sin,  that  is, 
certainly  will  not,  he  has  natural  power  to  commit  it.  "  With 
God  all  things  are  possible."  These  two  Scriptures  do  not  con- 
tradict each  other ;  for  while  the  former  denies  God*s  moral 
power  to  lie,  the  latter  implies  his  natural  power  to  commit  that 
sin ;  indeed,  if  He  could  not,  there  would  be  no  virtue  in  his 
speaking  the  truth.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  and  evidently  by 
Dr.  Allen,  that  the  previous  certainty  of  a  choice  takes  away  all 
liberty  in  that  choice.  But  does  the  certainty  that  God  will  not 
lie  take  away  all  his  liberty  in  that  act  of  his  will  ?  It  is  thought 
by  some  men,  and  this  critic  is  evidently  one  of  them,  that  if 
God,  in  any  way,  makes  certain  the  future  choice  of  a  man.  He 
deprives  that  man  of  all  freedom  in  that  choice.  But  cannot 
God  secure  the  previous  certainty  of  the^ree  choices  and  of  the 
free  acts  of  men  ?  Men  are  constantly  securing  the  previous 
certainty  of  the  free  acts  of  one  another.  If  they  could  not  do 
this,  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state  would  be  impossible ; 
there  could  be  no  orderly  society,  no  civilization,  no  trade  or 
commerce.  And  cannot  God  do  what  men  can  do  ?  But  if 
God  secures  the  previous  certainty  of  the^rce  acts  of  men.  He 
secures  the  previous  certainty  of  the  freedom  of  those  acts  as 
truly  and  surely  as  the  previous  certainty  of  the  acts  them- 
selves. And  if,  by  the  previous  certainty  of  the  free  choice  of 
men,  their  freedom  in  their  choices  is  secured^  how  by  that  same 
certainty  is  their  freadom  destroyed  ? 
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It  seems  unaccountable  that  a  man  who  believes  in  the 
organic  union  of  God  with  all  men  should  live  in  mortal  fear 
lest  God  should  have  too  much  to  do  with  men ;  should  be 
shocked  and  terrified  beyond  endurance  at  the  thought  that 
God  in  his  sovereignty,  or  decrees,  or  in  any  other  way,  should 
successfully  influence  the  choices  and  acts  of  men.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  if  all  men  are  organically  and  constitutionally 
united  to  God,  if  God,  in  the  very  essence  of  his  being,  is  im- 
manent in  every  man,  and  every  man  is  immanent  in  God,  that 
men  are  really  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  God  for  their 
every  thought  and  choice,  word  and  deed ;  that  God  as  truly 
determines  every  man's  will  and  conduct,  as,  in  fact,  every 
man's  will  determines  the  movements  of  his  hands  and  feet. 
But  this  is  the  blankest  denial  of  free  will  in  man.  It  is  neces- 
sarianism  with  a  vengeance. 

Edwards  did  not  believe  in  any  such  bondage  of  the  human 
will,  or  that  the  choices  of  men  are  determined  by  any  such 
iron  necessity.  He  did  believe  that  men  in  their  choices  act 
under  a  moral  necessity ;  but  he  carefully  explained  that  he 
did  not  in  this  case  use  the  word  necessity  in  its  natural  and 
ordinary  sense,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense,  which  is  indicated  in 
the  phrase,  moral  necessity,  that  is,  a  necessity  which  arises 
from  moral  causes^  "  such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
heart,  and  moral  motives  and  inducements."  While  by  natural 
necessity  he  meant  "  such  a  necessity  as  men  are  imder  through 
the  force  of  natural  causes."  (See  Edwards'  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
13,  14.)  Moral  causes  are  persuasive,  and  the  necessity  that 
arises  from  them  is  that  which  comes  from  inducements  or  mo- 
tives. But  natural  causes  are  natural  forces  as  distinguished 
from  moral  inducements  or  persuasions.  By  natural  necessity 
men  "  feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded."  "  By  a  nat- 
ural necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards  when  there  is 
nothing  to  support  them." 

Now  we  complain  that  Dr.  Allen  makes  no  statement  of  this 
simple  distinction,  but  represents  Edwards  as  maintaining 
that  men  in  all  their  choices  act  under  a  naturcd  necessity^  a 
necessity  like  that  which  forces  a  stone  to  fall  downward  when 
nothing  supports  it.  Take  the  following  illustration  of  the 
Professor's  representation :  — 
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He  [Edwards]  assomes  that  uniform  causes  are  foUowed  by  uniform 
results.  In  tliis  respect  he  is  also  at  one  with  the  late  John  Stuart 
Mill,  affirming  the  common  principle  that  the  life  of  humanity,  like 
that  of  outward  nature,  is  involved  in  the  meshes  of  necessity.  The 
in  variableness  of  the  order  of  nature,  man  as  the  creature  of  outward 
circumstances,  the  iron  chain  of  necessity  which  controls  human  char- 
acter and  conduct,  —  these  things,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  taught  them,  are 
paralleled  by  Edwards'  view  of  a  world  in  which  every  event  in  na- 
ture or  in  human  experience  is  decreed  by  an  Infinite  Will,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is  (p.  289). 

Compare  now,  with  these  rash  words,  a  sample  of  Edwards' 
own  representation  of  bis  belief. 

I  have  largely  declared,  [he  says,]  tliat  the  connection  between 
antecedent  things' and  consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  acts  of  men's  WiUs,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called 
by  the  name  of  necessity  improperly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  a^  m%uit^ 
cannot,  impossible^  unable^  irresistibley  unavoidable,  invincibley  etc., 
when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and 
are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignificance,  or  in  a 
sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning,  and  their 
use  in  common  speech ;  and,  that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts 
of  men*s  Wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainty  than  necessity.  •  •  . 
Nothing  that  I  maintain  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by 
any  fatal  necessity  from  doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they 
please,  with  full  ^edom ;  yea,  with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that 
ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive.     (Edwards'  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  186.) 

Both  of  these  declarations,  that  of  the  author  of  the  book 
under  review,  and  that  of  Edwards,  cannot  be  true.  The  two 
men  flatly  contradict  each  other ;  the  one  affirming  that  Ed- 
wards believed  and  taught  that  the  acts  of  the  human  will  are 
determined  by  natural^  that  is,  realj  iron  necessity  ;  a  necessity 
like  that  under  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  doing  so  because 
it  cannot  by  any  possibility  do  otherwise ;  the  other  affirming 
that  this  representation  of  his  own  belief  and  teaching  is  abso- 
lutely false.  Can  any  intelligent,  judicial  mind  hesitate  which 
declaration  to  believe  ? 

In  conclusion ;  two  things  at  least  in  this  biography  must  be 
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disapproved :  first,  the  persistent  attempt  made  in  it  by  its  au- 
thor to  float  his  own  nondescript  theology  on  the  tide  of  the 
great  reputation  of  Jonathan  Edwards ;  and,  secondly,  the  mis- 
statements, so  numerous  on  its  pages,  respecting  the  theological 
beliefs  of  this  distinguished  American  theologian.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  this  biography  is  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards the  propagation  of  the  new-old  theology ;  alias^'The  New 
Departure ;  cUiaSy  Progressive  Orthodoxy ;  aliasj  The  Fresh 
Thought  of  To-Day ;  alias^  The  Old  Pagan  Thought  of  certain 
Greek  Fathers ;  cUias^  Pantheistic  Universalism ;  alias^  The 
Universalism  of  John  Murray,  the  father  of  Universalism  in 
America.  To  attempt  to  propagate  such  a  theology,  under  the 
guise  of  A  Biography  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  is  not  creditable. 
And  then  that  the  author,  especially  when  we  consider  his  posi- 
tion as  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  should  openly  and  fearlessly  aid  this  purpose  by 
repeatedly  misrepresenting  the  theological  beliefs  of  Edwards, 
is  inexplicable.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this 
latest  Biography  of  Jonathan  Edwards  should  never  have  been 
written.  But  now  that  it  has  been  written,  it  should  not  be  the 
last.  Another  is  needed,  and  needed  all  the  more,  now  that  this 
is  before  the  public. 

J.  W.  Wdlman. 
Maldsn  Mass. 
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SOLUTIONS  FOR  SOUTHERN  PROBLEMS. 

ADDRESS  BT  QEORGE  W.  CABLE  BEFORE  THE  HASSACHUBETTS  CLUBy 
BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  22,  1890. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  onr  negroes  own  the  land  they  till,  the  houses  they 
liye  in.  With  scarcely  a  rich  man  among  them,  they  own  to-day  certainly 
not  less  than  $100,000,000,  some  say  $160,000,000  worth  of  taxable  wealth. 
Over  1,100,000  of  their  children,  half  their  total  school  popuhition,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  where  their  average  daily  attendance  is  more 
than  600,000.  Their  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  the  most  peaceable 
and  peace  promoting  labor  of  the  hand  known  to  mankind.  Their  crops  in 
the  year  1889,  unless  high  journalistic  authority  is  in  error,  aggregated  the 
value  of  $900,000,000. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  whole  mass,  or  any  preponderating  fraction, 
of  such  a  people  as  this  is  so  supinely  indifferent  to,  or  so  abjectly  ignorant 
of,  the  advantages  of  pure  over  corrupt  government  that  they  prefer  the 
corrupt,  other  things  being  equal  ?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  take 
pains  —  not  a  few  take  risks  —  to  vote,  voting  far  of tener  for  white  men 
than  for  colored.  Do  these  all  prefer  corrupt  rulers  and  measures,  and  for 
mere  corruption's  sake  ?  The  answer  is  familiar.  Their  leaders,  it  is  said, 
do  actually  want  corruption  for  its  own  sake,  to  fatten  on  it,  and  in  vast 
solid  masses  the  great  black  herd  blindly  follow  these  leaders.  But  wherein 
lies  the  strange  power  of  these  leaders?  In  consanguinity?  They  are 
of  tener  white  than  colored.  In  promises  of  official  patronage  ?  There  are 
not  places  enough  to  go  half  around  among  the  leaders.  How  then  ?  By 
the  literal  buying  of  ballots  ?  Ballot  buying  may  turn  the  fortune  of  a 
close  election,  it  can  never  make  wholeTvast  masses  of  people  vote  all  one 
way. 

How,  then,  do  they  lead  them  ?  They  lead  them  by  promises  of  deliver- 
ance from  oppressive  or  offensive  public  conditions  from  which  they  see 
other  men  profitably  free,  and  long  themselves  to  be  delivered.  That  men 
should  be  willing  to  follow  whoever  is  for  their  induction  into  all  and  only 
the  full  measure  of  American  freedom,  and  count  that  their  supreme  neces- 
sity, is  the  poorest  proof  in  the  world  that  they  are  all  opposed  to  pure  gov- 
ernment.   The  assertion  is  emotional,  not  rational 

But  we  are  told  they  would  become  so  were  the  hand  of  suppression  with- 
drawn. This  is  a  very  ancient  argument.  A  century  ago  it  was  believed 
and  practically  applied  against  millions  of  white  men  exactly  as  it  is  now 
urged  against  millions  of  negroes.  Manhood  suffrage,  even  for  white  citi- 
lens  of  the  United  States,  is  barely  seventy-five  years  old,  and  of  all  the 
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earlier  States  of  the  Union  is  youngest  in  New  England.  To-day,  with  but 
one  or  two  inconsiderabJe  exceptions,  from  Austria  to  Australia  every  white 
men's  government  in  the  world  has  either  reached,  or  is  steadily  moving 
toward  manhood  suffrage.  Yet  we  must  still  meet  the  same  argument,  long 
overturned  as  to  white  men,  but  readapted  and  made  special  against  negroes 
as  so  far  exceeding  white  men  in  cupidity,  vanity,  and  passion  that  what 
political  experiment  may  have  proved  as  to  ignorant,  unintelligent,  and  un- 
moneyed  white  men  is  not  thereby  made  even  supposably  possible  as  to 
negroes. 

The  loose  assertions  offered  to  support  this  assumption  we  deny.  We 
deny  that  this  utter  and  manifest  unfitness  of  the  negro  is  believed  by  all 
respectable  Southern  white  men.  All  through  the  South  there  are  worthy 
white  men  who  deny  that  the  experiment  need  be  futile  or  disastrous.  We 
deny  that  Southern  white  men  are  so  exclusively  able  to  decide  this  point 
that  their  word  ought  to  be  finaL  Some  men  may  be  too  far  off,  but  just  as 
certainly  others  may  be  too  near,  to  decide  it  uncounseled  ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  great  step  thus  far  taken  toward  the  negro's  real  betterment  has 
been  first  proposed  by  those  remote  from  him,  while  it  has  been  condemned 
as  idle  or  dangerous  by  those  nearest  him.  We  deny  that  the  experiment 
of  full  civil  and  political  liberty  has  ever  been  fairly  tried  on  the  negroes  of 
the  South.  One  thing  has  always  been  lacking,  the  want  of  which  has  made 
the  experiment  a  false  and  unfair  trial.  It  has  always  lacked  the  consent  — 
it  has  had  the  constant  vehement  opposition  —  of  well-nigh  the  whole  upper 
class  of  society  in  the  commonwealths  where  the  negro's  new  citizenship 
lay.  Without  land-ownership,  commerce,  credit,  learning,  political  or  finan- 
cial experience,  the  world's  acquaintance  and  esteem,  the  habit  of  organ- 
ization, or  any  other  element  of  political  power  except  the  naked  ballot  and 
the  ability  to  appeal  at  last  resort  to  the  federal  authority,  and  with  almost 
the  whole  upper  class  of  society,  and  well-nigh  all  these  elements  of  power 
skillfully  arrayed  against  them,  the  negroes,  accepting  the  party  leadership 
and  fellowship  of  any  and  every  sort  of  white  man  who  would  only  recog- 
nize their  new  tenure  of  rights,  took  up  the  task  abandoned  to  them  in  con- 
fident derision  by  their  former  masters,  of  establishing  equal  free  govern- 
ment for  all,  in  States  whose  governments  had  never  before  been  free  to 
other  than  white  men. 

The  resulting  governments  were  lamentably  corrupt.  But  it  was  the 
climacteric  hour  of  official  corruption  throughout  a  whole  nation  hitherto 
absorbed  in  the  rougher  work  of  establishing  a  complete  freedom.  Even 
so  they  began  to  rise  on  broader,  truer  foundations  of  political  liberty  and 
equity  than  had  ever  been  laid  in  those  States  before,  and  certainly  no 
people,  even  when  not  antagonized  by  the  great  bulk  of  a  powerful  class 
above  them,  ever  set  up  both  free  and  pure  government  in  the  first  twelve 
years  of  their  bodily  emancipation  or  the  first  nine  years  of  their  enfran- 
chisement. 

Another  twelve  years  has  passed,  with  the  negro's  political  power  nul- 
lified, and  the  white,  intelligent,  wealth-holding  class  in  uninterrupted  con- 
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trol ;  and  still  that  class  is  longing  and  groping  in  rain  for  pore  govern- 
ment, and  is  confessedly  farther  from  it  at  the  end  of  its  twelfth  year  of 
recovered  control  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  its  first,  while  the  principles  of 
free  government  are  crowded  back  to  where  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
No,  it  is  not  the  admission  of,  it  is  the  refusal  to  admit,  the  negro  into  politi- 
cal copartnership  —  not  monopoly  —  on  the  basis  of  a  union  of  free  and 
pure  governments,  that  has  produced  the  very  conditions  which,  it  was 
argued,  such  admission  would  precipitate. 

It  was  this  refusal  that  threw  him,  intoxicated  with  more  importance  and 
power  than  either  friend  or  foe  ever  intended  him  to  have,  into  the  arms  of 
political  hypocrites  and  thieves.  It  is  this  refusal  that  has  demonstrated 
with  ghastly  clearness  the  truth  —  counted  suicidal  to  confess  —  that  even 
the  present  ruling  class  is  not  strong  or  pure  enough  to  establish  and  main- 
tain pure  government  without  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  governed.  I  admit 
the  negro  problem  is  not  always  and  only  political.  It  is  not  only  and  always 
a  peculiarly  African  proneness  to  anarchy  ;  nor  is  it  always  race  instinct ;  it 
is  often  only  the  traditional  pride  of  a  master  class  that  remands  the  negro 
to  a  separate  and  invidious  tenure  of  his  civil  rights  ;  but  it  b  to  perpetuate 
this  alienism  that  he  b  excluded  from  political  copartnership,  and  it  is  the 
struggle  to  maintain  this  exclusion  that  keeps  the  colored  vote  solid,  pre- 
vents its  white  antagonist  from  dividing  where  they  differ  as  to  other  meas- 
ures, and  holds  them  under  a  fatal  One  Party  idea  that  rules  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 

The  Southern  States  to-day  have  only  schools  enough  for  half  their  school 
population,  and  believe  they  are  bearing  as  heavy  a  burden  of  school  tax  as 
any  people  of  equal  means  can,  while  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
West,  under  the  ideas  of  free  government  first  and  of  two  parties  of  equal 
rights,  are  taxing  themselves  far  heavier,  even  where  they  have  less  wealth. 
The  example  of  some  of  these  Western  communities  is  complete  proof  that 
the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  South  is  doing  all  it  can  for 
public  education  b  that  Southern  State  legislators  may  be  levying  as  heavy 
a  school  tax  as  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  collect  from  a  people  lulled  by 
the  assurances  and  methods  of  a  policy  of  pure  government  first.  It  has 
been  much  reiterated  in  the  South,  and  reechoed  in  the  North,  that  the  task 
of  public  education  in  the  Southern  States  suffers  a  unique  and  unparalleled 
drawback  in  the  fact  that  while  the  negroes  enjoy  nearly  half  the  outlay  of 
school  funds,  almost  the  entire  amount  of  those  funds  b  paid  by  white  tax- 
payers. But  assuming  thb  to  be  quite  true  in  every  other  regard,  there  are 
two  points  in  which  it  is  not  so.  First,  the  very  alphabet  of  economics  teaches 
us  that  all  taxes  do  not  rest  on  those  from  whom  they  are  collected,  but  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  are  too  poor  to  be  found  enumerated  on 
the  tax  roUs  are,  for  all  that,  reached  by  taxation  through  the  medium  of 
rents  and  similar  indirections.  And,  second,  that  the  fact  quoted  b  far 
from  being  unique  and  unparalleled,  and  that  the  only  thing  peculiar  about  it 
b  that  thb  lower  and  nnmoneyed  mass  which,  as  a  matter  of  good  invest- 
ment in  the  whole  public  interest,  b  in  every  State  in  the  Union  freely 
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accorded  an  enjoTment  of  the  school  funds  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  money 
contributions,  happens  in  the  South  to  be  a  distinct  race  which  has  been 
working  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  has  been  drawing 
wages  only  for  the  last  twenty-five. 

Another  great  progressive  measure  which  accompanied  and  still  accom- 
panies the  policy  of  pure  government  first,  though  it,  too,  began  under  the 
opposite  regime,  was  one  which  no  policy  save  absolute  anarchy  can  ever 
resent.  This  was  the  development  of  material  resources,  the  multiplication 
of  industries,  the  increase  of  material  wealth.  The  party  that  represented 
the  bulk  of  society's  landed  and  personal  wealth,  inspired  by  the  only  policy 
it  could  believe  to  be  honorable  or  safe,  entered  into  entirely  new  relations 
to  the  public  credit  of  their  towns,  counties,  and  States,  and  gave  the  energy 
of  a  new  hope  to  the  making  of  private  fortunes.  The  successes  of  this 
movement  have  been  positively  brilliant.  The  unadorned  true  stories  of 
Anniston  and  Chattanooga  and  Birmingham,  of  Memphis  and  Nashville  and 
Atlanta  and  Richmond,  are  almost  as  romantic  as  they  are  inspiring,  a 
theme  lingered  upon  by  Northern  tongues  and  a  Northern  press  with  a 
warmth  that  indicates  a  recog^tion  of  the  North's  own  great  gain  in  the 
South's  prosperity. 

Nevertheless  the  very  fullness  and  renown  of  this  success  has  wrought 
two  grave  errors.  A  sag^ious  and  enterprising  few  may  get  rich  in  any 
country  blessed  with  natural  resources,  but  no  country  ever  won  or  can  win 
a  larg^  and  permanent  prosperity  save  by  the  prosperity  of  its  poor.  No 
country  can  ever  build  a  sound  prosperity,  while  it  tolerates  conditions  that 
keep  a  large  lower  mass  «n  low  wages  and  long  hours.  This  is  the  word, 
not  of  politicians  alone,  but  of  economist  and  financiers,  and  this  is  a  fact 
which  the  sun-burst  of  a  sudden  great  material  development  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  South  has  hidden  in  deep  shadow.  That  Southern  men,  still  so 
largely  under  the  stress  of  Southern  traditions,  should  overlook  this  is 
largely  natural  and  excusable ;  but  that  the  North,  too,  with  its  so  wide 
and  fortunate  experience  of  better  conditions,  should  not  see  and  point  out 
the  oversight  seems  strange.  It  may  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  High  School 
between  Boston  and  Denver,  whose  pupils  are  not  taught  that  the  greatest 
source  of  the  decay  of  nations  is  the  congestion  of  wealth  and  the  degrada^ 
tion  of  poverty.  No  sufficient  offsets  for  it  have  yet  been  found  in  any 
scheme  of  public  society,  but  the  search  for  them  is  the  great  quest  of  the 
age,  and  the  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  Europe,  the  Americas,  and  the 
great  Australasian  colonies  is  mainly  due  to  the  adoption  of  such  noble, 
though  incomplete,  offsets  as  have  been  found.  These  are  equal  rights  and 
protection  to  opposing  parties,  free  schools  for  the  whole  people,  manhood 
suffrage,  and  a  pure,  free  ballot. 

It  is  simply  fantastical  to  expect  a  mere  aggregation  of  private  move- 
ments for  ihe  building  of  private  fortunes  to  unravel  the  snarled  thread 
of  civil  and  political  entanglements  in  a  commonwealth.  It  may  in  self- 
defense  raUy  to  the  support  of  public  financial  credit ;  but  farther  it  is  not 
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in  its  nature  to  go.  What  has  this  one  done  ?  We  are  reminded  that  "  in 
the  South  there  are  negro  lawyers,  teachers,  editors,  dentists,  doctors,  and 
preachers  working  in  peace  and  multiplying  with  the  increasing  ability  of 
their  race  to  support  them."  Buf  whence  came  they?  Nine  tenths  of 
those  teachers  and  preachers,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  lawyers, 
editors,  dentists,  and  doctors  have  got  their  professions  in  colleges  built  and 
sustained  by  Northern  money,  and  taught  by  Northern  missionary  teachers, 
whom  the  great  bulk  of  this  New  South  rewards  with  social  ostracism. 
They  work  in  peace  ;  but  what  a  peace  I  A  peace  bought  by  silent  endur- 
ance of  a  legalized  system  of  arrogant  incivilities  that  make  them,  in  almost 
every  public  place,  conspicuous  subjects  of  a  public  disdain,  which  is  not 
always  even  silent.  What  single  one  of  those  tyrannous  and  vulgar  iutru- 
sions  of  private  social  selection  into  purely  public  places  has  this  New  South 
of  iron  and  coal  mines  and  new  railways  and  cotton  mills  and  oil  presses 
removed  ?  Not  one  !  From  the  ennobling  relaxations  of  the  drama,  the 
opera,  the  oratorio,  the  orchestral  symphony  and  sonata  ;  from  the  edifying 
diversions  of  the  popular  lecture,  the  picture-gallery,  and  even  the  sacred 
service  and  sermon  of  the  popular  preacher  ;  from  the  refining  comforts  of 
the  first-class  railway  coach  and  the  public  restaurant ;  from  the  character- 
making  labors,  disciplines,  and  rewards  of  every  academy,  college,  and  even 
law,  medical,  and  divinity  school,  supported  by  Southern  money  and  attended 
by  white  youth ;  and  from  the  popular  respect  paid  to  those  who  enjoy 
these  things  and  withheld  from  those  to  whom  they  are  forbidden,  these 
negro  lawyers,  teachers,  editors,  dentists,  doctors,  and  preachers,  "work- 
ing in  peace  and  multiplying  with  the  increasing  ability  of  their  race 
to  support  them,"  are  shut  out  — shut  out  by  rules  sustained  by  State  legis- 
lation, which  re/uses  to  share  even  the  Decalogue  on  equal  terms  with  the  negro, 
but  annexes  to  it  an  eleventh  and  ^^  colored  "  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  try 
to  become  a  gentleman"  Where  has  this  **  New  South  "  movement  opened  to 
colored  people,  paying  taxes  or  not,  professionally  educated  or  not,  the 
privileges  of  a  single  public  library  ? 

Our  attention  is  challenged  to  $900,000,000  worth  of  crops  raised  in  the 
South  last  year.  We  are  not  told  that  the  producers  of  this  vast  abundance 
enjoy  in  one  full  and  common  measure  all  the  public  rights  declared  to  be 
theirs  by  the  national  Constitution.  That  falsehood  so  long  believed  by  so 
many,  even  of  those  who  uttered  it,  in  North  and  South,  is  utterly  worn 
out.  But  we  are  asked  if  we  can  doubt  that  such  a  product  came  from 
peaceful  fields  and  contented  and  duly  remunerated  labor.  Yes,  we  can ! 
Did  the  vast  wheat  crops  of  ancient  Egypt  come  from  peaceful  fields  and  a 
well-contented  husbandry  ?  Are  her  pyramids  the  product  of  duly  remu- 
nerated labor?  Did  the  great  crop  of  1860,  raised  when  the  negroes 
were  half  their  present  numbers,  come  from  freemen  satisfied  with  their 
wages?  From  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia  a  huge  wave  of  material 
development  is  at  present  rolling  eastward  across  Siberia  with  an  energy 
and  speed  until  lately  supposed  by  Americans  to  be  found  only  in  our  own 
great,  free  West,    llie  commerce  of  the  Volga  rivals  that  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  The  volume  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Nizhni-Novgorod  rose  from 
some  $80,000,000  in  1868  to  about  3120,000,000  in  1881.  A  great  through 
Siberian  railway,  to  be  completed  in  from  three  to  six  years,  is  now  in 
various  stages  of  survey  and  construction,  whose  trunk  line  alone  will  reach 
eastward  to  the  Japan  Sea,  about  5,000  miles  from  Moscow.  It  runs 
already  through  millions  of  acres  of  fruitful  fields,  tilled  by  an  industrious 
peasantry.  But  is  it  an  index  of  the  people's  liberty  ?  Is  Siberia  a  free 
country  ?  Spain  is  a  land  of  harvest  and  song.  Have  the  laborers  in  her 
vineyards  and  olive-yards  a  freedom  that  ought  to  satisfy  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?  lias  America  any  class  of  society  in  which  we  can  afford 
to  cultivate  contentment  with  a  Russian  or  a  Spanish  measure  of  civil  or 
political  liberty  ?  There  is  a  contentment  which  is  more  intolerable  to  the 
order  and  interest  of  a  free  country  like  ours  than  a  discontent  that  leaves 
the  ripened  grahi  unhar vested  to  guard  the  rights  of  freemen.  .  .  . 

The  failure  to  get  good  government  has  been  absolutely  abject.  Not 
only  has  no  material  advance  been  made  toward  free  government,  but  the 
governments  that  started  out  twelve  years  ago,  full  of  honest  intentions  to 
be  or  become  pure,  have  grown  confessedly  corrupt,  and  are  now  avowing, 
with  mingled  hardihood  and  shame,  things  that  a  few  years  ago  they  denied 
with  indignation.  Let  it  be  gladly  admitted  that  open  personal  bribery  of 
officials  is  rare.  And  naturally  ;  for  where  an  upper  and  property-holding 
class  holds  secure  and  arbitrary  power  over  an  illiterate  and  destitute  labor- 
ing class,  and  really  desires  pure  government,  personal  ofBcial  integrity  will 
still  be  demanded  even  after  equity  has  been  overlooked  in  legislation  ;  and 
whereas,  in  the  struggle  of  an  under  class  for  better  freedom  against  great 
odds  the  personal  impurities  of  leaders  may  be  for  some  time  overlooked, 
in  an  effort  of  an  upper  class  for  pure  government  the  personal  dishonesty 
of  officials  will  be  the  last  symptom  of  hopeless  and  corrupt  failure.  The 
fact  still  stands  that  the  Southern  party,  which  really  started  in  quest  of 
the  higher  grounds  of  pure  government,  is  miring  in  a  mass  of  corrupt 
measures.  In  the  late  Prohibition  movement  in  Georgia  its  wholesale 
bribery  of  ignorant  negro  voters  was  open  and  boastful.  In  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  other  cotton  States,  under  a  domination  which  more  and  more 
tends  to  become  merely  a  taxpayers'  government,  there  has  sprung  up  a 
system  of  crop-lien  laws,  mainly  if  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  protection  of 
landlords  and  storekeepers  against  the  farm  tenants,  so  barren  of  counter 
protections  for  the  tenant  that  they  have  fairly  earned  the  name  given  them 
by  a  United  States  judge  in  Arkansas  of  **  anaconda  mortgages.''  Said 
this  gentleman,  in  an  address  before  the  Arkansas  State  Bar  Association  in 
1886 :  <<As  a  result  of  these  defective  and  bad  laws,  the  State  is  afflicted 
with  a  type  of  money-lenders,  traders,  and  methods  of  doing  business  the 
like  of  which  was  never  seen  before."  Quoting  from  a  Parliament  report, 
the  statement  that  a  certain  creditor  in  Ireland  had  charged  a  Connaaght 
peasant  a  rate  of  interest  aggregating  43^  per  cent,  per  annnm,  he  asked, 
**  What  is  43}  per  cent,  compared  to  the  profits  charged  by  the  holders  of 
anaconda  mortgages  on  tenants  in  Arkansas  ?    They  would  soom  43}  per 
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oent."  And  another  member  of  the  association  had  already  said  of  a  signer 
of  one  of  these  mortgages :  "  A  place  where  he  could  borrow  money  at 
usury  would  be  an  asylum  to  him.  ...  I  have  known  men  —  laboring  men, 
farmers,  and  renters  —  to  pay  20  and  25  per  cent,  interest  for  money  and 
secure  its  payment  rather  than  mortgage  their  property,  and  buy  supplies 
on  credit."  If,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  negroes  are  moving  by  tens  of 
thousands  from  North  and  South  Carolina  to  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  that 
surely  is  something  not  for  us  but  for  North  and  South  Carolina  to  explain. 
Probably  the  best  explanation,  beyond  the  eager  enterprise  of  railroad  com- 
panies, is  that  these  ignorant  laborers,  like  thousands  of  other  emigrants,  do 
not  know  what  they  are  going  to. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  burdens  of  this  system  fall  as  heavily  on  a  white 
man  as  if  he  were  black.  That  may  be  ;  but  it  is  a  system  unknown  in  our 
free  land,  except  in  States  where  the  tenant  class  is  mostly  negroes  ;  and 
just  as  far  as  white  debtors  fall  under  it  it  illustrates  a  fact  of  which  it  is 
far  from  being  the  only  proof,  that  this  whole  policy  of  the  black  man's 
repression  under  a  taxpayers'  government  is  constantly  escaping  from  its 
intended  bounds  and  running  into  a  fierce  and  general  oppression  of  the 
laboring  classes,  white  or  black.  Says  the  taxpayer  to  the  tenant :  ''  Why 
should  you  vote  ?  What  right  have  you  to  administer  on  my  property  ?  " 
Says  the  tenant :  ''  Then  what  right  have  you  to  administer  on  my  pov- 
erty ?  "  Yet  the  wealth-holding,  taxpaying  citizens  of  these  same  States, 
still  really  and  untiringly  bent  upon  a  large  and  noble  renaissance  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  government,  hold  conventions  and  subscribe  money  to 
promote  immigration.  Can  no  one  make  them  understand  that  no  desira- 
ble immigration  will  ever  come  to  a  land  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  and 
"  anaconda  mortgages."  The  only  way  to  malre  the  South  a  good  place  for 
white  men  to  come  to  is  to  make  it  a  good  place  for  black  men  to  stay  in. 

It  belongs  to  the  imperfections  of  human  society,  even  at  its  best,  that  as 
yet,  even  under  the  purest,  freest  conditions,  the  poor  suffer  many  times 
more  chances  than  the  rich  of  being  legally  punished  for  criminal  errors. 
Moreover,  the  poor  man's  home  and  neighborhood  becomes  the  cesspool  and 
garbage  heap  of  the  prisons'  discharges,  pardons,  and  escapes.  The  penal 
system  of  a  country  is  therefore  supremely  the  very  poor  man's  concern,  if 
not  even  his  supreme  concern.  Hence,  it  can  never  be  stripped  of  a  politi- 
cal value.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  why  the  poor  and  ignorant  should 
enjoy  the  scant  self-protection  of  manhood  suffrage,  this  would  be  enough. 
And  with  what  clearness  has  the  Southern  party  of  one-party-and-pure- 
govemment  provided  this  ?  For  twelve  years  it  has  maintained  the  con- 
vict-lease sytem  :  a  prison  system  entirely  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  bafBing  comparison  for  corrupt  and  mortal  cruelty  with  any  83rstem  of 
prisons  between  here  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  has  not  merely  retained 
the  system.  Legislatures  and  governors  have,  sometimes  officially,  some- 
times unofficially,  allowed  "  penitentiary  rings  "  to  become  financial  and 
political  factors  in  the  fortunes  of ,  their  parties  and  their  States,  while  all 
the  better  elements  of  party  and  press,  burning  with  righteous  shame  and 
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resentment,  and  crying  out  against  them,  nevertheless  endore  the  outrage 
clamped  and  riveted  upon  them  by  the  exigencies  of  a  one-party  policy  and 
the  alienation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  poor  man's  vote.  Nowhere  this  side 
Russia  and  Turkey  is  there  a  region  of  country  of  such  ratio  of  wealth 
to  population  so  recklessly,  suicidally  barren  of  reformatories  for  destitute 
and  wayward  boys  and  girls. 

We  hear  voices  through  the  Southern  press  crying  new  schemes  for 
avoiding  the  simple  necessities  of  free  government ;  the  establishment  of  a 
negro  Territory  ;  a  disfranchisement  of  over  half  the  negroes  by  an  educa- 
tional qualification  at  the  polls ;  their  total  disfranchisement  by  repeal  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  and  in  the  very  Senate  a  proposition  to  deport 
the  negro  to  Africa  at  the  national  expense,  although  at  the  same  time  and 
all  over  the  South,  men  in  the  same  party  from  which  the  project  comes 
are  stating  with  new  frankness  their  old  doctrine  that,  though  the  country 
shall  never  belong  to  the  negro,  the  negro  simply  shall  belong  to  the  coun- 
try. But  the  very  forlomness  of  these  absurd  projects,  built,  themselves, 
on  open  confessions  that  the  past  is  a  failure  and  that  something  different 
must  be  done  with  all  speed,  is  a  final  admission  that  the  party  pledged  to 
solve  the  negro  question  without  consulting  the  negro  feels  that  it  must 
change  its  policy  or  drop  from  under  the  nation's  misplaced  hopes. 

The  press  of  the  nation  almost  with  one  voice  rejects  the  scheme  of  a 
negro  Territory.  We  have  more  negro  Territories  now  than  either  white 
men  or  negroes  want.  Our  Indian  Territory  and  Indian  deportations  and 
reservations  have  only  wronged  the  savage,  dishonored  civilization,  compli- 
cated the  whole  Indian  question,  and  still  hold  it  over  us  in  costly  and 
bloody  suspense  until  we  shall  muster  humanity  and  common  sense  enough 
to  do  unto  him  as  we  would  that  our  Southern  brother  would  do  unto  the 
negro  —  cease  condescension,  bounty,  and  fraud,  and  show  mercy,  justice, 
and  human  fraternity. 

The  proposition  to  repeal  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  deserves  as  little 
respect  and  attention  as  it  is  receiving.  It  would  disfranchise  thousands  of 
taxpayers  and  thousands  of  men  able  to  read  and  write,  still  leaving  the 
franchise  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  total  illiterates  paying  no  direct 
taxes.  It  would  simply  reestablish  a  system  of  irrational  race  discrimina- 
tion.  It  is  well  for  the  honor  of  the  good  State  of  Mississippi,  where  the 
proposition  has  arisen,  that  along  with  it  comes  word  that  at  last  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  with  some  hope  of  permanent  success,  to  abolish  in  that 
State  the  convict-lease  system. 

As  to  the  South  Carolina  scheme  to  limit  the  suffrage  by  an  educational 
qualification,  it  seems  to  have  died  at  birth,  smothered  under  the  evident 
fact  that  a  State,  nearly  half  of  whose  people  are  illiterate  and  nearly  half 
of  whose  population  of  school  age  are  without  public  provision  against 
illiteracy,  has  no  reason,  as  it  has  no  right,  to  hope  for  an  honest  vote  to 
disfranchise  illiteracy.  Well  for  it  that  there  is  no  such  hope.  For  no 
people  ever  escapes  the  incubus  of  a  large  illiteracy  in  its  poorer  classes  ex- 
cept by  providing  a  system  of  public  education  ample  for  the  whole  people. 
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The  demand  for  ample  free  education  is  created  not  by  the  contraction  bat 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  most  suicidal  th?ng  a 
party  of  free  education  can  do  is  to  favor  an  educational  qualification  of  the 
suffrage  before  free  education  is  amply  supplied  ;  for  the  vote  that  tips  the 
scale  aright  whenever  the  issue  is  between  adequate  and  inadequate  provi- 
sion is  just  this  bugbear  itself  —  the  illiterate  man's  vote.  I  hold  that 
to  prove  the  moral  wrong  of  a  thing  is  to  prove  just  so  far  its  practical 
worthlessness.  To  disfranchise  the  illiterate  is  to  make  the  most  defense- 
less part  of  a  community  more  defenseless  still.  There  is,  I  know,  an  edu- 
cational qualification  in  Massachusetts.  And  there  are  a  few  illiterates. 
But  there  is  no  illiterate  class,  and  the  educational  qualification  here  is  not 
mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  suffrage,  but  a  correctional  punishment  for 
inexcusable  ignorance.  The  dangers  of  illiteracy  have  been  almost  as  much 
overstated  as  its  economic  loss  has  been  overlooked.  Far  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  a  wide  illiteracy  is  to  the  illiterates  themselves,  and  though  there  are 
reciprocal  risks,  the  supreme  urgency  for  its  removal  is  not  their  dangerous- 
ness  to  the  more  fortunate  and  powerful  classes,  but  the  dangerousness  of 
those  classes  to  them.  As  for  the  Australian  ballot  system,  wherever  in 
this  great  Union  of  States  it  is  adopted  for  the  better  liberty  of  every  honest 
voter,  learned  or  ignorant,  rich  or  poor,  and  for  the  confusion  of  bribers  and 
bribe-takers,  learned  or  ignorant,  rich  or  poor,  may  God  give  it  good  speed. 
But  alas  f  for  public  liberty,  purity  or  safety,  wherever  it  is  put  into  use  to 
abridge  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  people  is  justly  ready  for  a  system  of  elec- 
tions that  prevents  the  voting  of  the  illiterate  man,  until  it  has  first  provided 
full  public  facility  for  every  such  man  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  has 
then  given  him  fair  warning  and  time  to  learn. 

But  if  the  one-party  idea  still  rules  in  the  South,  men  are  longing  and 
reaching  out  for  deliverance  from  it  now  as  they  have  not  done  before  since, 
thirty  years  ago,  it  first  laid  its  complete  bondage  upon  them.  From  out 
the  South  itself  has  lately  been  heard  a  strange,  new,  most  worthy  and 
most  welcome  sound,  the  voices  of  Southern  white  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  charging  upon  the  North  the  duty  and  necessity  of  helping  the  South 
to  solve  the  simple  question  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  seekers  after 
pure  government  through  race  rule  and  postponed  rights  have  snarled  into  a 
bewildering  problem.  This  problem  has  been  drawn  into  the  open  field  of 
literary  debate,  a  field  from  which,  in  these  enlightened  days,  no  practical 
question  can  escape  until  it  is  solved.  But  the  question  is  no  longer  how 
this  problem  should  be  settled,  it  is  only  how  to  persuade  men  to  settle  it. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  infatuation  for  buying  pure  government  at  some 
other  price  than  the  negro's  civil  freedom  and  cooperation  still  maintains 
the  iron  rule  of  the  one-party  idea.  It  is  to  this  sentiment  and  policy  that 
we  owe  the  enormities  of  lynch  law,  with  its  record  of  crimes  beyond  all 
cavil  darker  and  fouler  than  all  the  robberies  of  the  carpet-bag  govern- 
ments. For  these  murderous  deeds  are  committed  only  because  the  lovers 
of  order  and  pure  government  make  no  serious  effort  to  prevent  them,  and 
these  make  no  serious  effort  only  because  to  punish  these  murderers  would 
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break  the  solid  sqiiare  <^  that  one  party  which  makes  simple  dissent  from 
its  doctrines  infamous  and  criminal,  the  only  party  that  ever  has  dared  to 
declare  openly  to  this  free  nation  that  it  must  and  will  rule,  whether  it  re- 
presents a  majority  of  the  people  or  not.  Is  not  that  the  very  germinating 
and  perpetuatiug  principle  of  political  corruption  ?  Under  what  strange 
skies,  on  what  distant  planet,  can  we  believe  that  such  a  tree  will  put  forth 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  pure  government  ? 

The  new  material  development  of  the  South  must  go  on.  If  wealth  does 
not  necessarily  make  a  people  free  or  virtuous,  neither  does  poverty.  But 
thinking  men  in  the  South  must  rouse  themselves  to  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal necessity  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  wealth  and  more  prosperous  condi- 
tions of  manual  labor.  The  inattention  to  the  study  of  economics  in  most 
Southern  colleges  amounts  to  a  calamity.  To  this  is  largely  owing  the 
superficial  treatment  of  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  that  charac- 
terizes the  greater  part  of  the  Southern  press  and  misleads  a  large  class 
among  the  capitalists  of  commerce  and  the  industries  who  count  only  them- 
selves practical. 

And  again,  the  struggle  for  pure  government  must  be  neither  abandoned 
nor  abated.  Only  the  effort  to  procure  it  at  the  expense  of  free  government 
must  be  abandoned.  Free  government,  the  equal  freedom  of  all  in  all 
public  relations,  must  be  recognized  as  its  foremost  and  supreme  necessity. 
Yet  we  do  not  demand  a  sudden  and  complete  revolution  of  Southern  senti- 
ment and  policy.  All  the  nation  is  really  impatient  for  is  to  see  the  South 
once  turn  and  start  in  the  right  direction. 

To  this  end  let  it  be  understood  and  declared  in  Southern  circles,  coun- 
sels, newspapers,  that  in  the  Southern  States,  just  as  truly  as  in  Kansas, 
Ohio,  or  Massachusetts,  a  man  can  favor  the  negro's  enjoyment  of  a  white 
man's  public  rights  without  being  either  a  Republican  or  a  traitor.  He  can 
be  an  equal-rights  Democrat.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Bepublican  party  itself  will  look  with  more  respect  and  pleasure  upon  a 
band  of  Southern  opponents  declaring  themselves  equal-rights  Democrats, 
than  upon  a  like  reinforcement  to  its  own  ranks  of  Alabama  protectionists 
trying  to  take  the  pitifully  impossible  pose  of  color-line  Republicans. 

If  men  cannot  reconcile  it  to  their  self-regard  or  sense  of  expediency  to 
declare  for  equality  in  all  public  rights  at  once,  let  them  try  a  few  at  a 
time.  Since  1865  the  South  has  found  on  experiment,  sometimes  voluntary, 
sometimes  otherwise,  a  great  many  things  consistent  with  honor,  safety,  and 
peace  tbat  they  had  looked  upon  with  loathing  and  alarm.  Why  not  try  a 
few  more  ?  Take,  at  random,  any  phase  of  the  matter  —  for  instance,  rail- 
road accommodation.  If  in  every  Southern  town  negroes  may  ride  in  street 
cars,  where  people  crowd  one  another  and  no  separate  place  offers  to  the 
^^S'^S  ^^^  escape  from  the  better  kept  which  they  always  covet,  why  not 
try  making  first-class  railway  coaches  equally  free  to  all  kinds  of  people 
decent  in  person  and  behavior,  and  reqiiire  all  kinds  of  rag-taj^  to  accept 
other  accommodations  ?  There  is  no  risk  in  such  a  step  ;  nobody  really 
believes  there  is  any  ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  pride.    But,  be  it  pride  or  bo 
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it  risk,  the  street  cars  offered  the  extreme  case,  and  in  them  the  question 
has  long  been  settled. 

On  the  race  question  I  am  a  Republican;  on  some  others  I  am  a  Democrat ; 
and  on  all  questions  I  know  and  am  ready  to  avow  exactly  where  I  stand. 
The  Southern  party  for  pure  government  first  has  been  given  the  best  twelve 
yefu«  that  ever  shone  on  earth  in  which  to  make  federal  intervention  unnec- 
essary, and  has  so  utterly  failed  that  it  is  to-day  seen  asking  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  species  of  federal  intervention,  by  no  means  the  safest  or 
best  or  most  constitutional,  to  help  it  to  remove  bodily  to  Africa  the  problem 
whose  obvious  solution  it  will  not  allow  even  to  be  tried.  I  do  not  favor  fed- 
eral intervention  for  the  establishment  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights  in 
any  State  whatever,  except  as  a  last  resort.  As  to  federal  elections,  at  least, 
it  is  a  right  placed  beyond  cavil  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution.  But 
even  there  the  intention  that  it  should  never  be  other  than  an  unpreferred 
alternative  is  plain.  Yet  I  see  to-day  only  one  alternative  intervening.  Of 
it  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment.  But  for  this  alternative,  it  seems  to  me  totally 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  this  nation  that,  after  twelve 
years  of  amiable,  hopeful  waiting,  it  should  let  itself  be  kept  indefinitely 
waiting  still  for  admission  to  its  own  simplest  rights  by  the  plausible  and  elo- 
quent doorkeepers  of  a  do-nothing  policy.  A  despair  that  prompts  to  action 
and  deliverance  is  better  than  any  false  hope,  and  if  such  a  despair  moves 
this  nation,  this  year  or  next,  to  the  action  it  has  borne  so  much  to  avoid,  it 
can  point  to  these  doorkeepers,  whether  they  be  of  North  and  South,  and 
say  :  The  blame  of  it  and  the  shame  of  it  be  on  you  ! 

The  only  alternative  I  see,  a  hope  of  whose  adoption  can  rightly  postpone 
federal  intervention  any  longer,  is  for  the  Democratic  party  of  the  wide 
North  and  West  to  withdraw  its  support  from  the  Southern  policy  now  as  it 
did  in  1860.  Said  one  of  the  National  Democratic  leaders  to  me  a  few 
years  ago,  "  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  do.  The  votes  we  lose  by  it  in  the 
South  will  be  more  than  offset  by  those  we  shall  gain  in  the  North."  But  I 
maintain  the  case  is  better  for  them  than  this.  They  will  gain  votes  in  the 
North,  but  they  will  no  more  lose  the  Southern  white  vote  than  they  lost  it 
when  with  cannon,  bayonets,  and  sabres  they  forced  it  back  into  the  Union 
from  which  it  had  seceded.  Who  will  say  that  promptness  on  this  point 
now  may  not  save  them  from  another  such  long  vacation  as  procrastination 
cost  them  in  1860  ? 

We  have  yet  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Let  it  be  hoped  and  urged  that  before  then  the  believers  in  pure  government 
instead  of,  or  before,  free  government  will  of  their  own  choice  abandon  their 
utterly  self-condemned  and  futile  policy,  and  make  at  least  a  visible  and 
appreciable  beginning  upon  that  experiment  of  equal  rights  for  all  men  and 
all  parties,  which,  in  the  modem  world  at  least,  has  never  failed  on  fair 
trial.  Has  never  failed  ;  no,  and  would  not  fail  in  Hayti  or  San  Doming^ 
themselves  if  they  would  once  give  it  the  supremacy  thus  far  held  by  the 
alternating  military  tyrannies  of  opposing  factions,  each  delirious  with  the 
poison  of  the  one-party  idea. 
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During  these  two  years  and  a  half  let  it  be  made  yet  plainer  than  before, 
that  federal  intervention  is  no  willing  choice  of  the  Republican,  or  any 
party,  and  that  what  it,  with  the  whole  nation,  most  covets  for  every  South- 
em  State  is  as  large,  as  full,  as  universal,  and  as  prosperous  a  self-govern- 
ment as  cau  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  Union.  And  then,  in  all  kindness, 
for  the  South's  own  sake,  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  any,  in  the  name  of 
the  common  welfare  and  the  nation's  honor,  let  the  word  be  spoken,  that  if, 
by  1892,  any  State  in  this  Union  has  not  at  least  begun,  with  good  show  of 
completing,  the  establishment  of  equal  American  rights  for  all  Americans, 
the  men  of  this  nation  who,  in  whatever  party,  believe  in  free  govern- 
ment first  will  strain  their  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  give  the  nation  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  that  will  establish  it  peaceably,  promptly,  and  forever. 

There  is  a  host  of  true  Americans  in  the  South  —  Southerners  always  but 
Nationalists  as  well  —  and  they  are  the  only  element  which  grows  or  can 
grow.  They  have  evolved  slowly,  and  years  must  still  pass  before  they  are 
controlling  and  before  their  control  can  bring  about  that  adjustment  of  the 
race  question  upon  the  principle  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  which  will 
revolutionize  Southern  politics,  reconstruct  parties,  break  up  the  Solid 
South,  and  enable  the  negro  to  vote  upon  other  issues  than  that  of  personal 
safety.  They  have  advanced  step  by  step  from  that  condition  in  which 
hatred  and  revenge  occupied  their  minds  to  a  condition  in  which  they  are 
full  of  fraternal  sentiment  and  profoundly  anxious  for  the  sake  of  their  sec- 
tion, their  States,  themselves,  and  the  Union  to  dear  up  all  the  old  issues 
and  to  get  faii'ly  started  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  class,  the  work  it  is  accomplishing  every  day,  the  organization 
it  is  effecting  for  industrial  enterprise,  the  earnestness  with  which  it  propa- 
gates the  principle  of  equal  rights  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  policy 
that  invites  immigration,  and  offers  business  inducements  to  all  who  will 
come  and  avail  of  them  —  these  things  are  unerring  signs  of  the  better  days 
now  dawning  upon  the  South. 

True,  the  old  system  with  its  hates  and  its  wrongs  lingers,  and  still  holds 
the  purse  and  the  rod  of  government.  It  dies  hard,  and  will  die  as  it  has 
lived  since  the  war,  in  crime  and  outrage  and  fraud.  It  has  a  conglomerate 
support.  The  haughty  old  aristocrats  are  for  it.  The  "  white  trash,"  who 
hate  the  '^ nigger"  because  the  negro  despises  them,  are  for  it.  Everybody 
who  wants  office  is  for  it  Everybody  who  stays  with  the  old  ways  because 
they  are  old  is  for  it.  All  the  rabble  that  follows  after  power  is  for  it  It 
elects  governors,  legislatures,  and  congressmen.  It  is  strong  enough  to  rob 
ballot-boxes  and  to  commit  arson  and  murder  without  gettiug  caught  if  its 
victims  are  negroes  and  Republicans.  It  is  still  powerful  to  keep  out  school- 
books  and  to  coerce  the  press.  But  still  it  is  dying.  It  is  bound  to  die. 
The  forces  for  it  are  all  bad,  disagreeable  to  feel  and  ruinous  in  their  social 
results.  The  forces  against  it  are  all  wholesome  and  lasting.  The  League 
Convention  gave  these  better  forces  another  impetus.  All  that  encourages 
fraternity,  frank  discussion,  and  mutual  respect  is  another  blow  at  the  gigan- 
tic but  crumbling  ruin  of  the  Southern  oligarchy.  —  N.  Y,  Tribwie. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  LORD  SHAFTESBURY.* 

The  memoirs  of  two  remarkable  Englishmen,  at  various 
times  distinguished  benefactors  and  promoters  of  American 
missions,  have  been  given  to  the  public  within  a  few  years,  but 
have  hardly  attracted  the  attention  in  this  country  which  they 
deserve.  One  reason  may  be  that  these  profoundly  interesting 
volumes  do  not  touch  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's  connection  with 
missions.  The  reader  might  finish  them  with  no  intimation  of 
his  warm  personal  regard  for  the  American  missionaries  in 
Turkey,  and  of  his  deep  interest  in  their  work.  We  shall  sup- 
plement in  some  measure  this  defect  in  the  memoir,  first  notic- 
ing some  facts  of  his  life,  and  some  points  in  his  character. 

The  earl  was  first  known  to  the  world  as  Lord  Ashley.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  inher- 
ited his  title  and  incumbered  estates,  as  the  seventh  earl. 

Many  people,  especially  foreigners,  noticed  that  Lord  Ashley 
had  fallen  out  of  certain  public  occasions,  where  he  had  always 
appeared,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Siiaftesbury  appeared  to  take 
his  place,  and  they  inquired  of  the  earl  himself  if  Lord  Ashley 
was  dead  or  in  foreign  parts  I 

Never  was  the  childhood  of  a  nobleman  so  unfortunate  as 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy.  His  parents  were  severe  and 
unsympathiziug,  and  regarded  him  as  a  nuisance.  He  was  a 
finely  formed,  sensitive  child,  beloved  of  the  servants,  but 
shrinking  in  terror  from  his  parents.  His  mother,  devoted  to 
the  society  of  English  high  life,  such  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  was  glad  to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  Maria  Mil- 
lis,  a  pious  and  faithful  housekeeper,  who  bestowed  upon  the 
unfortunate  youth  a  mother's  care  and  love.  She  instilled  into 
his  heart  the  first  lessons  of  piety  and  the  story  of  the  cross,  so 
that  he  always  regarded  the  beginnings  of  his  spiritual  life  as 
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dating  back  to  that  only  gleam  of  happiness  in  his  childhood. 
The  prayer  she  taught  him  he  always  used,  even  to  extreme  old 
age.  He  cherished  her  memory.  When  she  died  she  left  him 
a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  he  never  carried  any  other.  He 
went  often  among  the  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  burglars  of 
London,  and  he  was  never  insulted  or  abused.  His  sacred 
watch,  however,  was  stolen  from  him  by  one  who  did  not  know 
him.  As  soon  as  the  London  thieves  knew  it  they  hunted  it 
up  and  returned  it  to  him,  with  execrations  upon  a  thief  so 
mean  as  to  steal  "  the  good  earl's  "  watch,  and  declaring  him 
worthy  of  any  punishment,  however  severe. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  cruelly  sent  away  to  a  school 
which  he  thus  describes  :  "  Nothing  could  have  surpassed  it  for 
filth,  bullying,  neglect,  and  hard  treatment  of  every  sort ;  nor 
had  it,  in  any  respect,  any  one  compensating  advantage,  except 
perhaps  it  may  have  given  me  an  early  horror  of  oppression 
and  cruelty.     It  was  very  similar  to  Dotheboy's  Hall." 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  removed  to  Harrow,  where  he 
found  kind  treatment  and  began  to  enjoy  life  and  study.  Then 
he  was  sent  two  years  to  a  worthless  clergyman,  who  taught  him 
nothing  but  horses  and  dogs. 

His  father,  having  been  dissuaded  from  putting  him  into  the 
army,  placed  him  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1819.  Here 
he  took  honors  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  had  a  great  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  science,  although  his  spiritual  perception  of 
the  blessedness  of  an  unselfish  life  sometimes  entranced  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  Parliament,  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  benevolent  Lord  Ashley.  Here  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  men  of  various  conditions  and  char- 
acter. He  soon  began  to  disabuse  himself  of  many  false  notions 
that  had  been  imbibed  from  his  environment ;  such  as  that  the 
Bible  Society  was  an  evil  combination,  that  dissenters  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  true  Christians,  etc. 

His  religious  life  was  quickened  by  various  incidents  showing 
a  heart  alive  to  religious  truth.  One  of  these  trials  perhaps 
was  his  falling  "  desperately  in  love  with  one  who  was  and  is 
an  angel,  but  with  such  an  environment  that  she  would  have 
brought  with  her  a  halo  of  hell !  "     He  comforted  himself  with 
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getting  rid  of  hell.  Some  five  or  six  years  later  he  was  very 
happily  married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cowper.  She  sympa- 
thized with  him,  aud  nobly  sustained  him  in  his  life's  work  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  abandoned,  and  degraded.  He 
entered  upon  this  career  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  He 
coidd  have  office.  He  might  rise  to  one  of  the  highest  stations 
of  power.  Science  attracted  him.  He  felt  the  stirrings  of  am- 
bition. But  he  saw  around  him,  in  London  and  in  the  country, 
multitudes  suffering,  toiling,  oppressed,  cruelly  treated,  living 
in  filth  and  squalor.  He  saw  women  condemned  to  fifteen 
hours'  toil  every  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  children  in  fac- 
tories and  in  mines  condemned  to  equally  cruel  toil,  with  no 
hope  for  the  future.  He  was  ridiculed  in  Parliament,  with  no 
mild  admixture  of  scorn,  for  the  assertion  that  children,  in  tend- 
ing the  "  mules  "  in  the  factories,  were  compelled  to  walk,  back 
and  forth,  twenty-five  miles  every  day.  He  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  Parliament,  and  proved  it  to  be  the  fact  by  actual 
measurement  and  count.  The  report  of  the  commission  caused 
no  little  surprise  and  astonishment  in  Parliament.  They  were 
alei*t  and  nimble  children. 

'  His  first  great  achievement  was  the  passage  of  the  "Ten 
Hours'  Bill,"  often  called  the  « Factory  Bill."  He  had  de- 
voted twenty  years  of  incessant  labor  to  this  bill.  Defeated 
every  year,  he  renewed  the  contest.  He  attended  innumerable 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  England,  so  as  to  reach  public  senti- 
ment. '  Brief  notes  in  his  diary  reveal  the  character  of  the  con- 
test:— 

"In  very  few  instances  did  any  mill-owner  appear  on  the 
platform  with  me."  "  Only  three  ministers  joined  me  in  my 
efforts  to  rescue  women  and  children  from  insupportable  toil. 
It  is  one  of  the  historic  blots  upon  the  ministry,  with  some 
splendid  exceptions,"  that  it  has  been  slow  to  avenge  the  poor. 
"  O'Connell  was  a  sneering  and  bitter  opponent."  "  Bright  was 
ever  one  of  ray  most  malignant  opponents."  "  Cobden,  though 
bitterly  hostile,  was  better  than  Bright."  "  Gladstone  is  on  a 
level  with  the  rest.  He  was  the  only  member  who  endeav- 
ored to  delay  the  bill  which  delivered  women  and  children 
from  the  mines  and  the  pits.     When,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone 
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was  defending  West  India  slavery,  be  did  make  caustic  refer- 
ence to  the  slavery  existing  in  England."  "  Lord  Brougham 
was  among  my  most  heated  opponents."  ^'  Miss  Martineau 
gave  her  voice  and  strength  against  the  measure."  *'  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Macaulay  came  round,  and  the 
latter  made  a  most  brilliant  and  ejBfective  speech  in  favor.  Sir 
James  Graham,  Bright,  and  Roebuck  publicly  and  grandly 
confessed  their  error."  "  The  reception  the  operatives  gave  me 
at  Bradford  was  wonderful.  There  must  have  been  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  present." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  following  tribute  to  the  Factory  Ijegislafcion  was 
paid  by  the  President  of  the  Economical  Section :  "  It  has  con- 
solidated society  in  this  part  of  the  island,  swept  away  a  great 
mass  of  festering  and  growing  discontent,  placed  the  prosperity 
of  the  district  on  a  broad,  solid,  and  safe  basis,  on  the  orderly 
and  contented  labor  of  Lancashire,  —  a  security  against  foreign 
competition,  a  guarantee  of  power  and  a  fund  of  undivided 
profits.  These  results  have  followed  from  the  sagacious,  perse- 
vering, and  moral  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill." 

This  was  a  great  achievement.  It  would  of  itself  have  im- 
mortalized him  as  one  of  the  heroic  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  For  in  doing  it  he  exposed  himself  to  obloquy  and 
hatred.  His  own  father  and  mother  expressed  their  disgust. 
The  nobles  and  bishops  generally  were  defiant  and  scornful. 
He.  sacrificed  his  income  and  involved  himself  in  debt,  he  re- 
sisted all  the  solicitations  to  office  and  power,  but  was  su- 
premely happy  in  the  result. 

While  he  was  fighting  this  long  battle  with  the  wealth  and 
power  of  England,  winning  something  out  of  every  reverse,  he 
saw  many  other  objects  of  woe  and  suffering  besides  the  women 
and  children  in  factories,  mines,  and  pits.  He  was  familiar,  by 
personal  inspection,  with  the  most  wretched  parts  of  London, 
and  the  hordes  of  miserable  children  enlisted  all  his  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  ragged  schools,  as  though  he  had  no  other 
"  hobby."  Everything  he  took  up  was  called  "  Shaftesbury's 
hobby."     He  pitied  these  poor  waifs  of  humanity  with  a  pity 
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that  would  not  let  him  rest.  He  went  one  cold  day  into  a 
ragged  school  of  400  pupils.  He  was  struck  with  the  general 
appearance  of  suffering.  In  answer  to  questions  a  little  girl, 
wearing  a  dress  hardly  fit  for  summer,  replied,  ^^  I  'ze  cold,  I  'ze 
hungry.  Mother  had  nothin'  herser."  A  little  boy  with  the 
same  look  of  suffering  gave  similar  answers,  and  so  did  another. 
He  looked  round  and  saw  400  of  these  poor,  ragged  creatures 
dying  of  cold  and  starvation  amid  the  imperial  luxury  and 
waste  of  London.  Call  it  unmanly,  if  you  please,  but  forgive 
him  if  he  stepped  into  a  little  side  room  and  sat  down  and  wept, 
appalled  and  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  and  intensity  of  suf- 
fering which  was  thus  revealed.  The  teacher  came  and  said, 
^'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  lord  ?  "  "  Is  this  the  every-day 
condition  of  your  school  ?  "  "  It  is,  my  lord  ;  the  children  are 
generally  too  hungry  to  learn  much."  The  earl  immediately 
drove  to  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  put  all  its  re- 
sources into  requisition  in  making  soup.  He  sent  his  butler  to 
buy  400  basins  and  spoons.  He  was  a  most  active  and  sympa- 
thetic coadjutor  of  his  master  in  all  expenditures,  as  he  always 
took  his  bill  and  sat  down  quickly  and  wrote  fifty  instead  of 
forty !  So  this  active  and  sympathetic  butler  grew  rich  through 
a  long  course  of  benevolence,  while  the  noble  earl  himself  grew 
poor.  But  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  giving  a  basin  of 
hot  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  to  that  famished  crowd  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  London  humanity.  He  furnished  at  his  own 
cost  10,000  basins  of  soup  fi'om  his  house  on  Grosvenor  Square 
to  that  one  school  before  the  cold  weather  had  passed.  Its 
greater  benefit  was  in  leading  others  to  follow  his  example. 
His  reward  was  in  seeing  the  change  to  intelligence  and  con- 
tentment in  the  school. 

He  was  always  finding  some  new  form  of  poverty,  degrada- 
tion and  suffering  that  demanded  his  interference.  Perhaps 
nothing  caused  more  good-natured  ridicule  than  "  Shaftesbury 
and  the  shoe-blacks."  By  the  aid  of  the  city  missionaries  ho 
organized  them  into  an  army,  and  the  smaller  sections  were 
called  "Shaftesbury's  Brigades."  The  object  was  to  secure 
them  some  schooling,  better  lodgings,  better  economy,  and  a 
certain  equalization  of  profits.     The  shoe-blacks  took  to  it  with 
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an  intelligence  and  Interest  that  delighted  their  benefactor. 
Hardly  a  shoe^blaek  in  London  could  be  found  who  did  not 
know  by  sight  "Shaftesbury."  An  unhappy  wight,  who  un- 
dertook to  malign  him  in  their  presence,  was  at  once  set  upon, 
and  had  to  take  swift  steps  to  save  himself  from  "  a  shine  "  all 
over.  The  chimney-sweeps  were  another  of  his  "  pets."  After 
a  long  and  earnest  contest,  he  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament 
abolishing  the  most  cruel  and  remorseless  abuse  of  childhood 
ever  known. 

The  noble  earl  was  perhaps  somewhat  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
He  notes  in  his  diary :  "  The  Lord  cannot  keep  people  from 
calling  me  a  fool,  but  he  can  keep  me  from  being  a  fool."  It 
was  one  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  that,  while  he 
was  always  on  the  high  field  of  debate  before  Parliament  and 
the  country,  on  great  general  principles  of  legislation  and  char- 
ity, it  was  his  special  delight  to  take  up  individual  cases  and 
introduce  them  to  a  better  life.  Some  of  these  were  a  great  joy 
to  him  in  after  years. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  became  interested  in  the 
missions  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  we  will  now  state. 
As  the  writer  was  very  closely  and  personally  interested  in  the 
very  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  society,  and  in  its  early  devel- 
opment, and  as  nearly  all  of  the  originators  of  1853  and  1854 
have  passed  away,  he  will  lay  aside  the  editorial  plural  for  the 
singular.  The  true  founder  of  the  society  was  the  Rev.  Cuth- 
bert  G.  Young,  and  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  idea  and  plan 
was  the  Seminary  of  the  American  Board  at  Bebek,  then 
under  my  care,  in  the  early  part  of  1853.  Mr.  Young  came  to 
Constantinople  through  Egypt  and  Syria,  with  greatly  im- 
proved health,  and  wished  to  find  a  place  in  the  East  where  he 
could  be  a  helper  in  existing  work.  He  was  first  of  all  in  him- 
self a  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society.  I  found  him  a  comfort* 
able  room  near  the  seminary,  and  let  him  have  one  of  the  Theo- 
logical class  as  teacher  and  interpreter.  He  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Armenian  race  was  the  open  door  through 
which  to  enter  Turkey.  He  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
language.     He  very  often  took  tea  at  our  house,  and  he  there 
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broached  the  idea  of  an  English  society  to  aid  us  with  money, 
not  with  men.  He  saw  clearly  the  political  reasons  why  the 
mission  should  always  remain  purely  American. 

Finding  the  sounds  of  the  Armenian  language  very  difficult,  — 
he  was  then  about  forty,  —  he  concluded  to  throw  up  his  idea  of 
personal  aid,  return  to  England  and  establish,  if  possible,  a  so- 
ciety in  aid.  This  was  often  talked  over  with  increasing  inter- 
est. At  length  he  startled  me  by  coming  in  to  bid  me  good-by, 
saying  he  had  arranged  all  his  affairs,  and  had  left  in  his  room 
two  or  three  quite  worthless  articles  which  he  wanted  me  to 
keep,  and  which  I  do  keep,  "  in  memoriam." 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  England  he  wrote  me  that  he 
met  with  encouragement  from  some  of  the  best  men  in  Eng- 
land, the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for  one.  Sir  Cullin  Eardley  also 
entered  into  the  plan  with  zeal,  and  after  full  correspondence  with 
missionaries  in  Turkey  and  Syria,  and  with  the  secretaries  of 
the  American  Board,  a  preliminary  breakfast  was  held  at  Sir 
Edward  Buxton's  house.  May  5,  1854,  and  a  provisional  com- 
mittee  appointed.  In  the  evening  150  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  and  £300  was  contributed.  The  society  was  definitely 
formed  in  the  lower  room  of  Exeter  Hall,  July  3, 1854,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  appointed  president.  Sir  Cullin  Eard- 
ley vice-president,  and  Rev.  Cuthbert  G.  Young  secretaiy. 

The  first  name  was  a  descriptive  one,  about  three  times  as 
long  as  our  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  but  at  the  first  public  anniversary  was  condensed  into 
Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society.  ^ 

Great  was  Mr.  Young's  joy  and  gratitude  at  this  result.  In 
less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  reaching  home  in  1853, 
the  society  he  hoped  for  and  prayed  for  so  earnestly  had  come 
into  vigorous  existence. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  the  father  of  the  Armenian  Mission, 
was  invited  to  visit  England  in  order  to  hold  public  meetings 
with  the  secretary  on  behalf  of  the  cause.  He  was  providen- 
tially prevented  from  going,  and  I  accidentally  fell  into  his 
place.  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  London  on  my  way  to  America 
from  June  1, 1856.  Mr.  Young  had  resigned  his  office  and  was 
dying  of  consumption.    He  sent  me  earnest  and  affectionate 
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messages  as  to  wbat  I  might  do,  and  the  men  I  should  see. 
Not  long  after  he  departed,  in  great  peace,  enjoying  by  faith 
all  that  the  society  would  accomplish.  His  work  was  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.  But  for  Cuthbert  G.  Youngf  no  Turkish 
Missions  Aid  Society  would  have  been  formed. 

I  found,  as  Mr.  Young  had  asserted,  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury understood  our  missionary  work  in  the  East  better  than 
any  other  man  I  would  meet  in  England.  After  a  long  conver- 
sation with  him,  in  which  he  seemed  like  a  man  of  strong  good 
sense  that  would  go  straight  into  the  matter,  he  said  he  must  have 
a  drawing-room  meeting,  and  my  part  of  the  conversation  with 
him  must  be  given  to  as  many  influential  men  as  he  could  gather. 
The  evening  was  appointed,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  finest-look- 
ing men  I  ever  saw  were  assembled.  They  were  the  ^lite  of 
the  different  religious  bodies  of  London.  They  were  from 
church  and  state,  navy  and  army,  full  half  of  them  dissenters. 
The  earl  took  me  into  his  library,  and  told  me  I  would  have 
men  who  knew  how  to  ask  questions.  He  would  suggest  that 
I  begin  with  a  half-hour  statement  of  the  Armenian  Mission, 
not  forgetting  Bulgaria.  His  soul  was  on  fire  for  the  Bulga- 
rians. "  Say  of  them  what  you  have  said  to  me,  and  then  give 
them  time  for  questions.  Don't  be  afraid  of  treading  on  any 
man^s  corns.  There  will  be  high  church,  and  low  church,  and 
no  church.  Never  mind  them.  Let  your  answers  be  short, 
sharp,  terse,  and  don't  let  them  drive  you  off  your  ground." 
For  a  whole  hour  the  questions  were  unremitted.  My  frequent 
negatives,  ^'  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  ^^  I  am  not  informed  on  that 
point,"  "That  question  is  on  forbidden  ground,  sir,"  "as 
missionaries  we  avoid  politicis  and  parties,"  etc.,  occasioned  some 
amusement.  After  eleven  o'clock  the  gentlemen  began  quietly 
to  drop  away,  but  some  inveterate  questioners  kept  it  up  till  the 
earl  interfered.  " Have  I  tripped?"  said  I  to  the  earl.  "Not 
once,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  fuUy  satisfied,  and  this  meeting  will 
do  our  cause  great  good." 

The  next  evening  I  received  from  him  the  following  note :  — 

London,  Jvmt  11, 1856. 
Mt  dear  Db.  Hamlin, — The  meeting  held  at  my  house  yester- 
day evening  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  statement  you  made  of  the 
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labors  of  yourself  and  colleagues  in  the  Armenian  Mission  from  the 
United  States. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  repeat  the  expressions  and  sentiments  of 
deep  respect  ^nd  affection  that  we,  all  of  us,  entertain  for  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  American  Board ;  and  the  great  desire  we 
have  to  extend,  by  any  means  in  our  power,  the  circle  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

We  are  convinced  that  Bulgaria  would  be  a  fruitful  field  for  the 
labors  of  evangelical  missionaries ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  to  none 
could  the  work  be  so  safely  confided  as  to  those  who  have  already 
produced  such  happy  results  in  the  Turkish  £mpire. 

Our  request,  therefore,  is  that  you  should  move  your  brethren,  and 
(let  me  add)  ours,  to  undertake  the  dispatch  of  two  missionai-ies  to 
Bulgaria,  and  the  supervision  of  them ;  we,  on  our  part,  undertaking 
to  provide  a  sum,  say  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for  their  suste- 
nance. We  would  also  urge  the  Bible  Society  to  send  colporteurs 
there  for  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  J^Ialta  Col- 
lege would  find  the  means  to  train  two  or  three  young  men  as  school- 
masters and  catechists. 

I  trust  this  plan  may  be  accepted  in  the  full  confidence  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  it  cannot  fail  to  prosper. 

Faithfully  yours,  Shaftesbury. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin. 

His  special  interest  in  the  Bulgarians  had  been  awakened  by 
the  Crimean  war,  and  the  information  I  could  give  him  was 
eagerly  received.  He  hated  all  oppression,  he  abhorred  Islam 
sufficiently,  but  he  saw  that  the  predominance  of  Eussia  would 
involve  the  destruction  of  missions.  He  saw  clearly  the  urgent 
necessity  of  sending  missionaries  into  Bulgaria ;  and  the  result 
of  the  Crimean  war  in  pushing  back  Bussia,  for  a  while,  he  re- 
garded as  a  trumpet-call  to  Christendom  to  arise  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  land  for  Christ. 

Before  leaving  London  I  met  the  other  officers  and  man- 
aging committee  of  the  society  at  its  rooms  in  Adam  Street, 
Strand,  and  engaged  to  return  and  spend  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber in  holding  meetings  under  the  direction  of  the  society. 
These  public  meetings  were  held  in  Liverpool,  London,  South- 
ampton, Brighton,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton, 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  etc.,  and  some  excellent  draw- 
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ing-room  meetings,  where  there  was  great  freedom  of  expression 

of  all  sorts  of  views.  The  earl  was  so  overweighted  with  his  work 
that  he  could  attend  none  of  these  provincial  meetings.  He 
read  all  the  reports  with  interest,  and  had  great  satisfaction  in 
the  formation  of  an  auxiliary  in  Bath  and  Edinburgh,  which 
had  resisted  all  attempts  because  Americans  were  slave-holders. 

He  was  at  St.  Giles  when  a  farewell  meeting  was  held,  No- 
vember 4,  in  lower  Exeter  HalL  He  sent  a  friend  with  an  in- 
vitation to  come  down  to  ^^  The  Saint,"  and  rest  with  him  a 
week.  My  work  called  me  loudly  to  Constantinople,  and  I 
hastened  away,  but  I  promised  to  follow  up  the  mission  to  the 
Bulgarians,  and  that  promise  I  redeemed. 

At  the  farewell  meeting  the  Hon.  Arthur  Einnaird  presided, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  the  chairman,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson;  and  the  following 
very  warm  and  friendly  letter  was  read  from  the  hero  of  Kars, 
Sir  W.  Fenwick  WiUiams ;  — 

My  deab  Db.  Hamlin,  —  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  a  long-stand- 
ing engagement  will  prevent  my  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth.  I  thus  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  stating  to  the  meeting  my  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  all 
parts  of  the  theatre  of  the  efforts  of  that  band  of  Americiui  mission- 
aries of  which  yon  form  so  worthy  a  member.  I  hope  ere  long  to  be 
able  to  testify  in  that  hall  to  all  the  advantages  gained  to  Christianity, 
as  well  as  humanity,  by  the  increasing  and  judicious  exertions  of  your 
countrymen  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  speak 
of  personal  friends  as  well  as  zealous  pioneers  of  civilization  who  have 
proved  themselves  so  worthy  of  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  Brit- 
ish public. 

Pray,  on  reaching  Stamboul,  give  my  best  respects  to  all  my  mis- 
sionary friends,  and  believe  me  always, 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  F.  Williams. 

The  reading  of  the  letter  was  followed  by  immense  applause, 
showing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  Sir  Fenwick  Williams 
of  Kars.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel  moved  two  resolutions,  the  first  referring  to  myself  and  my 
labors  in  England ;  the  second  to  the  missionaries  in  general,  as 
follows :  — 

VOL.  v.—NO.  22.  28 
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# 
IL  This  meeting  would  farther  assnrQ  Dr.  Hamlin  of  their  contin- 

Qed  sympathy  and  prayer  for  his  future  and  extended  labors ;  and 

would  convey  through  him  the  expression  of  the  same  feelings  of  high 

esteem  to  all  his  brethren  and  fellow-laborers,  both  in  Turkey  and 

Persia. 

Sir  Cullin  Eardlej,  Judge  Wheatley  of  the  East  India  ser* 
vice,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holte  Yates,  Mr.  Steedwan  (retired  South 
African  merchant),  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  some  others  whose  names 
have  fled,  came  with  great  cordiality  to  give  the  parting  hand, 
and  to  say  that  England  and  America  must  conquer  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  for  Christ. 

The  earl's  partiality  for  American  missionaries  is  well  known. 
He  told  the  office  secretary  of  the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society 
to  let  no  American  missionary  from  Turkey  pass  through  Lon- 
don without  calling  upon  him  if  he  was  in  town,  or  at  St.  Giles, 
his  ancestral  home,  if  he  was  in  the  country.  He  presided  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  until  the  end  of  his  long  life  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  There  were  so  many  societies  at  whose 
annual  meetings  he  must  preside,  that  he  usually  appeared  for 
a  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  speech,  and  then  retired  to  some  other 
expectant  audience.  At  a  Ragged  School  anniversary  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  already  occupied  nine  hours  on  platforms 
that  day.  At  the  white-heat  of  London  anniversaries,  they  be- 
gin at  ten  A.  M.,  and  the  last  one  perhaps  does  not  break  up 
till  midnight. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  oft-repeated  eulogium  upon  American 
missionaries  is  well  known  :  — 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  or  in  the  history 
of  any  negotiation  carried  on  between  man  and  man,  we  can  find  any- 
thing to  equal  the  wisdom,  the  sound  sense,  the  pure  evangelical  truth, 
of  the  men  who  constitute  the  American  mission.  I  have  said  it 
twenty  times  before,  and  I  say  it  again,  for  the  expression  appropri- 
ately conveys  my  meaning,  that  they  are  a  marvelous  combination  of 
sense  and  piety.  * 

Deferring  to  a  future  occasion  the  further  notice  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  earl's  deep  interest  in  her  destiny,  we  close  with  a  few 
brief  separate  thoughts  jotted  down  in  his  diary,  indicating  the 
tone  of  his  Christian  character.     He  was  one  of  the  saints  of 
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the  Most  High,  but  Dot  like  Baptist  Noel  with  that  sweetness 
and  heavenly  grace  that  charmed  you  in  the  very  tones  of  his 
voice.  He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  but  jJways  had  his 
armor  on,  ready  to  do  battle  publicly,  privately,  before  Parliar 
ment  or  before  the  people,  in  good  report  and  in  bad  report, 
wherever  there  was  wrong  to  be  righted  or  suffering  to  be  re- 
lieved.  He  died  with  his  armor  on.  For  sixty  years  he  had 
fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  The  magnificence 
and  the  poverty  of  London  poured  out  to  the  obsequies  with 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  of  reverence  never  equaled  in  that 
great  city. 

NOTES   FROM   HIS  DIABT. 

I  want  to  pin  every  disconrse  down  to  the  one  thing  needful,  the 
one  perfect  and  snfficient  Sacrifice. 

Scientific  despotism  exceeds  sacerdotal  tyranny. 

When  Gladstone  runs  down  a  steep  place,  his  immense  majority, 
like  pigs  in  Scripture,  but  hoping  for  a  better  issue,  will  go  with  him, 
roaring  in  grunts  of  exultation. 

Ritualism  is  the  Colorado  beetle  of  ecclesiasticism ;  you  cannot  keep 
it  out 

Doctrine  is  ever3rwhere  set  aside.  It  is  like  silver  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  :  it  is  '^  nothing  accounted  of." 

To  the  question,  '*  What  have  the  Evangelicals  to  fear  ?  "  I  reply, 
«  Themselves !  " 

I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  (Deut.  xxxL  6).  That  is 
a  marvelous  text,  and  has  long  been  a  banner  to  me  in  the  house  of 
my  pilgrimage. 

Ragged  Schools :  I  thank  God  for  the  day  I  was  called,  by  his 
grace,  to  participate  in  this  holy  work.  Of  all  the  things  to  which  I 
have  been  called  by  his  good  and  all-wise  Providence,  there  is  not  one 
like  it,  not  one  that  has  brought  so  much  comfort,  not  one  that  I  can 
look  back  upon  with  so  much  consolation,  that  rests  with  so  much  joy 
upon  my  heart,  and  there  is  not  one  that  I  look  forward  to  with  so 
much  hope. 

No  life  more  truly  noble  has  ever  been  jgiven  to  the  world 
from  the  ranks  of  the  English  nobility. 

Ctbus  Hahun. 
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BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES. 

FiFTEEHTH  YeAB.     SbASOK  OF  1890. 

LECTURE  L 
EDWARD  BELLAMY'S  NATIONALISM.* 

GKOWTH  OP  MONOPOLIES  AND  TBUST8. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, that  two  thousand  capitalists  own  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  65,000,000  of  our  population.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand rich  men  control  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  American  republic,  therefore,  is  practically  owned 
by  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons.  If  present  causes 
which  bring  about  a  concentration  of  capital  keep  up  their 
operation,  the  republic  will  soon  be  owned  by  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men. 

Lazarus  and  Dives  in  America  have  no  hereditary  positions. 
We  have  no  hereditary  wealthy  class,  and  therefore  the  con- 
centration of  capital  is  not  with  us  as  great  a  peril  as  it  would 
be  if  connected  with  an  aristocratic  organization  of  society. 
Two  thousand  men  own  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  own  u%.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
Some  of  the  rest  of  us  may  yet  have  places  among  the  two 
thousand,  and  we  all  have  votes.  The  wealthy  in  America  are 
not  a  close  corporation,  class,  clan,  or  clique.  Andrew  Carnegie 
says  that  between  poverty,  up  the  curve  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
past  the  summit  and  back  to  poverty  again,  only  about  three 
generations,  or  at  most  five,  usually  intervene.  His  vivid 
phrase  is  that  not  more  than  five  generations  lie  between  shirt 
sleeves  and  shirt  sleeves  again  in  the  roll  of  the  wheeL  Mil- 
lionaires multiply  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  but  their  sons,  or 

*  See  the  Maroh  number  of  OuB  Dat,  p.  280,  for  a  notioe  of  the  oocmioii  on 
whish  this  leotore  wm  delivered. 
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their  grandsons,  very  rarely  occupy  their  fathers'  places.  You 
are  a  rich  man ;  what  care  you  for  a  poor  man  ?  Your  sons 
may  be  poor.  You  are  a  poor  man ;  what  care  you  for  a  rich 
man  ?  Your  sons  may  be  rich.  Therefore  I  maintain  that  in 
America  the  cause  of  the  poor  man  is  every  man's  cause  [ap- 
plause] ;  and  that  for  the  same  reason  the  cause  of  the  rich 
man  in  every  nian^s  cause  ^il^o.     [Laughter  and  applause,} 

It  is  said,  however,  that  capitalists,  although  not  as  yet  closely 
banded  together,  are  rapidly  foruiing  syndicates  and  are  really 
becoming  a  clas3«  or  clique.  Giant  monopolies,  colossal  trusts, 
begin  to  have  power  to  control  government,  and  to  tax  people 
indirectly  without  their  consent.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the 
possible  gi'owth  of  trusts  is  a  menace  to  republican  institutions. 
Our  great  staples,  oil,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  cotton,  are  all  very 
likely  soon  to  be  largely  controlled  by  combinations  of  capi- 
talists. More  than  one  great  trust  already  has  power  to  crack 
the  domes  of  legislative  haHs  like  egg-shells.  It  may  become 
necessary  to  curb  trusts  by  national  power.  It  may  idtimately 
be  thought  best  to  take  certain  great  staples  out  of  the  hands 
of  trusts  and  syndicates  and  monopolies  and  put  them  under 
national  control. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  think  of  doing  tliis,  however,  we 
find  ourselves  standing  on  uncertain  ground,  for  the  question 
arises,  How  far  under  nation^  control  of  great  industries  we 
can  keep  the  workshop  out  of  politics  ?  Shall  we  not  open  the 
way  to  prodigious  political  corruption  if,  besides  political  par- 
ties, we  have  political  land,  political  coal,  political  cotton,  polit* 
ical  sugar,  political  oil  ?  Will  this  make  the  wheels  of  govern* 
mentandof  society  run  more  easily?  The  political  grab^bag 
is  now  as  wide  as  the  continent ;  will  it  be  safe  to  make  it  wider 
and  deeper? 

The  rich,  it  is  said,  are  growing  richer^  and  the  poor,  pooi'er. 
But  I  suppose  the  fact  carefully  stated  is  that  wages  in  the  re- 
cent histoiy  of  both  America  and  England  have  risen  in  pur^ 
chasing  power  faster  than  capital  has  increased  its  average 
gains.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Blaine  both  afSrm.  It  is 
fifteen  years  since  I  began  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  the  con- 
elusion  to  which  I  have  come  after  looking  at  many  sides  of  it 
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is,  that  as  a  rule  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  but  that  the  poor 
are  the  better  for  this  on  the  whole  and  on  the  average.  The 
rich  slowly,  but  the  poor  less  slowly,  improve  their  condition. 
As  capital  increases,  the  capitalist  has  a  smaller,  and  the  laborer 
a  larger,  proportional  share  of  the  product.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  truth  ascertainable  by  the  broadest  induction  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Gary 
and  Bastiat  affirm  this ;  so  do  Atkinson  and  the  Hon.  GarroU 
D.  Wright. 

The  poor  grow  more  intelligent.  Their  wants,  therefore,  in- 
crease ;  and  the  poor  have  ballots.  There  is  a  giant  significance 
in  the  question.  Is  nationalism  or  socialism  a  necessary  or  prob- 
able residt  of  the  growth  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  who 
have  votes  ?  What  relations  will  the  twentieth  century  estab- 
lish between  capital  and  far  more  fully  educated  labor  than  now 
exists  ?  Shall  society  be  Ghristian  or  canine,  human  or  wolfish  ? 
Shall  the  organizing  principle  of  business  be  cooperation  or 
competition  ?  Or,  to  put  the  whole  question  in  the  words  of 
the  Nationalists,  Shall  industry  be  placed  under  public  control 
for  the  public  advantage,  or  under  corporate  control  for  corpo- 
rate advantage  ? 

No  doubt  this  question  is  a  burning  one,  liable  to  excite  pas- 
sion among  the  masses,  and  capable  of  causing  great  mischief 
in  certain  directions,  but  that  mischief  can  be  put  down  in  this 
country  only  by  fair,  open,  Ghristian  discussion.  For  one,  I 
wish,  with  all  courtesy  to  the  Nationalists,  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  question,  its  timeliness,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  answer  to  it.  It  is  time  that  all  that  anybody  knows  on 
this  subject  everybody  should  know.  If  you  dam  up  the  stream 
of  labor  reform,  you  prepare  an  era  when  it  will  burst  forth 
with  havoc.  Are  we  not  wise  enough  to  answer  this  question 
in  America  for  Americans,  and  here  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  ? 

Mr.  Bellamy's  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given  to  the 
world  in  a  novel  which  has  attained  an  almost  unprecedented 
circulation  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  "  Uncle  Tom's  Gabia  " 
was  published,  no  novel  on  reform  has  had  as  wide  a  reading. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  book  by  Mr.  Moody,  with 
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ikhom  for  the  moment  I  was  laboring  in  Chicago.  He  said  to 
me  at  a  dinner-table  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  ^^  I  have  had 
thrust  into  my  hands  lately,  a  book  entitled  ^  Looking  Back- 
ward.' The  workingmen  say  I  must  read  it ;  they  affirm  that 
that  is  what  is  coming.  You  cannot  reach  them  unless  you 
know  what  is  in  that  book.  I  have  n't  read  it,"  said  he,  ^'  but 
you  must."  [Laughter.]  So  when  I  went  up  to  my  summer 
residence  at  Lake  George  I  read  that  book  as  I  rolled  over  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  since  read  the 
whole  of  it  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Bellamy  is  descended  from  a  ministerial  family  of  great 
eminence.  Among  his  ancestors  was  Joseph  Bellamy,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  early  days  of  New  England. 
He  was  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was 
also  a  preceptor  of  Aaron  Burr.  Edward  Bellamy's  father  was 
a  preacher.  Our  author  and  reformer  was  bom  at  Chicopee 
Falls,  in  one  of  the  busiest  factory  centres  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1850.  After  a  partial  course  at  Union  College,  he  spent  a 
year  in  Germany.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Hampden 
County  Bar,  but  developed  a  taste  for  journalism^  and  was  con* 
nected  for  a  time  with  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post."  Since 
1876  he  has  devoted  himself  to  literature.  (See  the  "New 
England  Magazine  "  for  September,  1889.)  Edward  Bellamy 
is  a  man  of  literary  genius,  as  his  book  shows.  And  if  I  criti* 
cise  somewhat  pointedly  certain  details  of  his  plan  of  reform, 
this  will  by  no  means  be  considered  as  indicating  anything  but 
high  personal  regard  for  him,  and  for  the  distinguished  scholars 
who  have  more  or  less  directly  indorsed  his  scheme. 

DEFECTS  OF  MR.   BELLAMY'S  SCHEME  OF  NATIONALISM. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Edward  Bellamy's  nationalism,  taken 
as  a  whole  ? 

1.  Mr.  Bellamy's  plan,  as  exhibited  in  his  novel,  is  very  com* 
plicated,  very  revolutionary,  very  optimistic,  very  self-contradio- 
tory,  and,  as  I  think,  very  visionary  [laughter]  ;  but 

2.  It  has  in  it  elements  that  are  very  Christian  [applause]  ; 
but 

3.  The  Christianity  is  in  the  voluntary  cooperation,  and  not 
in  the  compulsory  nationalism.     [Applause.] 
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Where,  then,  does  the  line  of  cleavage  lie  between  the  sense 
and  nonsense  of  this  book?  Between  yoluntary  progressiye, 
general  cooperation,  combined  with  competition,  all  this  on  the 
one  side,  and  compulsory,  universal,  almost  immediate  national- 
ism, with  total  abolition  of  competition,  all  this  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  Bellamy  hopes  that  his  plans  can  all  be  carried  out 
within  fifty  years. 

I  venture  to  think  that  most  of  the  scholars,  men  of  letters, 
and  reformers,  who  have  dignified  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme  by 
their  approval,  are  really  cooperationists  and  not  nationalists.  I 
call  myself,  I  have  always  called  myself,  a  progressive  cooperar 
tionist.  I  am  not  a  nationalist  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  word, 
but  I  do  wish  to  see  the  sphere  of  cooperation  gradually,  and,  if 
necessary,  rapidly  broadened.  I  am  not  a  nationalist  because  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  schemes  which  reduce  labor  reform  to  a 
single  wheel.  In  my  opinion  the  driving  wheels  of  labor  reform 
ought  to  be  four,  —  self-help,  state  help,  school  help,  church 
help.  [Applause.]  But  Nationalism,  instead  of  this  locomo- 
tive with  four  driving  wheels,  reduces  labor  reform  to  a  wheel- 
barrow with  one  wheel.  Nationalism  [laughter],  and  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  vehicle  to  manage.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mrs.  Hunt  tells  us  that  twenty-seven  States  of  the  American 
Union,  besides  all  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  national 
government,  are  now  under  laws  making  scientific  temperance 
education  compulsory.  Great  publishing  houses,  like  Appleton 
&  Co.,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  Van  Antwerp  &  Co.,  compete 
with  each  other  in  furnishing  graded  text -books  for  these 
schools.  All  these  text-books,  as  1  happen  to  know,  and  as  one 
or  two  gentlemen  on  this  platform  know  very  well  from  pro- 
longed attention  to  them,  inculcate  total  abstinence  from  alco- 
holics and  all  other  narcotics,  including  tobacco.  A  teacher 
should  bring  his  example  up  to  the  level  of  his  precept.  His 
precept  now  must  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  total  abstinence. 
If,  therefore,  a  school-teacher  should  not  set  a  bad  example, 
then  for  stronger  reasons  a  minister  should  not.  [Applause.] 
According  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  book,  society  in  the  year  2000  has 
not  learned  what  is  now  taught  in  the  name  of  science.  Even 
in  the  twentieth  century  ladies  have  to  leave  dining-rooms  in 
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order  that  gentlemen  may  fill  the  apartments  with  smudge. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  deliberate  in  thus  criticising  one  or  two 
evils  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  social  code.  I  suppose  he  is  deliberate, 
also,  in  calling  the  evils  merits.  He  says  that  in  the  society  of 
the  year  2000  the  people  will  not  permit  government  to  tell 
them  what  they  shall  eat,  wear,  or  drink,  and  so  I  suppose 
saloons  are  to  be  nationalized.  That  will  make  this  wheelbar- 
row a  very  dizzy  affair.  [Laughter.]  This  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  book. 

Nationalism,  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  novel,  is  a  statue, 
with  feet  of  clay  and  limbs  of  iron,  and  forehead  of  brass,  and 
crutches  of  splintered  reeds  —  I  mean  by  the  crutches,  the  polit- 
ical parties  that  are  to  rule  under  his  scheme  —  and  with  a 
cigar  in  its  lips  and  a  wine^^up  in  its  right  hand.  Is  this  the 
angel  that  is  to  lead  us  into  the  millennium?  I  think  not. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  But  because  the  figure  has  a  golden 
heart  and  philanthropic  motives,  I  mean  to  speak  of  it  with 
adequate  respect.     [Laughter.] 

The  brotherhood  of  men  is  a  great  idea,  a  divine  reality,  but 
only  in  divine  fellowship  can  human  fellowship  be  consume 
mated.  The  priesthood  of  the  people  must  mean  the  priest- 
hood of  believers,  otherwise  theocracy  will  never  be  consistent 
with  democracy.  There  are  two  rules  in  the  Bible,  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  iron  rule  —  do  as  you  would  be  done  by ;  and  if 
any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  The  angel  who  is 
to  bring  in  the  millennium  will  come  through  a  door  of  which 
the  sides  are  those  tw  >  rules.  Mr.  Bellamy  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  as  severe  as  the  Scriptures  are  upon  the  drones.  He 
is  severe  to  a  certain  extent,  for  he  feeds  them  on  bread  and 
water  and  cuts  them  off  from  human  society,  but  he  has  almost 
no  criminal  class  and  makes  provision  for  almost  none. 

What  are  some  of  the  special  defects  in  Mr.  Bellamy's 
scheme  of  Nationalism  ? 

1.  It  changes  republican  into  class  government.  It  concen- 
trates national  power  of  colossal  extent  in  the  hands  of  probably 
less  than  half  of  what  is  now  the  voting  population. 

Everybody,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Nationalism,  has  to  go 
to  school  until  twenty-one,  then  everybody  has  to  be  a  member 
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of  the  industrial  army  till  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  nobody  is 
to  vote  until  he  is  graduated  from  the  industrial  army.  The 
graduates  of  that  army  are  to  manage  the  nation.  I  think  this 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  men  over  forty-five  years 
of  age  —  or  of  men  and  women,  for  I  believe  female  suffrage 
prevails ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  there  is  involved  in  the 
scheme  a  cure  for  the  cigar  and  the  wine-cup  —  this  limitation 
of  political  power  to  a  fraction  of  the  people  appears  to  me  to 
bo  contrary  to  the  trend  of  modern  political  reform.  Most 
Americans  would  call  this  practically  an  aristocracy.  My  first 
count  against  Nationalism  is,  not  that  it  limits  universal  suf- 
frage, for  I  would  be  glad  to  limit  it  by  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing test,  but  that  it  limits  it  savagely,  with  a  broad  slash  into 
approved  ideas  as  to  freedom.  It  institutes  government  by  a 
class  less  in  numbers  than  a  majority  of  the  mature  part  of  the 
people.  We  believe,  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  that  if  a  man  can 
read  and  write  he  ought  to  have  a  voice  at  the  ballot-box  after 
he  is  twenty-one.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme,  you 
cannot  vote,  any  of  yon,  till  you  are  forty-five,  and  by  that  time 
many  of  you  will  have  lost  interest  in  politics.     [Laughter.] 

2.  It  is  a  defect  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme  that  it  opens  the 
way  to  prodigious  political  corruption. 

The  more  we  concentrate  the  management  of  industry  in  the 
hands  of  a  class,  the  wider  and  deeper  we  make  the  grab-bag 
for  national  parties.  The  wider  and  deeper  the  grab-bag  the 
greater  will  be  the  dangers  from  partisan  greed  and  fraud.  The 
remedy  for  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  capi- 
talists is  not  ifcs  concentration  in  the  hands  of  political  parties, 
and  especially  not  in  the  hands  of  parties  made  up  exclusively 
of  citizens  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 

3.  Nationalism  can  be  reached  only  by  processes  that  are  at 
once  untried  and  revolutionary. 

The  parallel  which  Mr.  Bellamy  draws  between  the  opera- 
tions of  trusts  and  the  operations  of  the  national  government 
proposed  under  his  scheme  has  in  it  much  obscurity. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  are  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  trusts  which  are  governed  by  imadulterated  selfish- 
ness, to  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme,  which  cannot  work  unless  gov- 
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emed  by  unadulterated  unselfishness.  What  is  a  trust  ?  It  is 
a  combination  of  capitalists.  Its  leaders  come  together  in  a 
parlor  in  New  York,  and,  as  General  Walker  has  told  us  in  the 
^^  Atlantic  Monthly,"  they  agree  that  they  will  luise  the  prices 
of  certain  staples  they  have  to  sell ;  they  will  not  compete  with 
each  other,  but,  in  order  to  divide  profits,  they  agree  upon  a  cer- 
tain price.  They  tax  sixty  millions  of  us  much  as  they  please. 
This  means  the  crushing  of  competition  outside  the  ring,  and 
millions  of  gain  inside  it.  They  have  the  whole  public  to 
plunder ;  they  have  their  inner  ring  to  enrich.  Now,  in  Mr. 
Bellamy's  scheme  of  Nationalism  there  is  no  inner  ring  to  en- 
rich, and  there  is  no  people  to  plunder.  How,  therefore,  can 
there  be  a  close  parallel  between  trusts  and  the  scheme  of 
Nationalism?  How  can  the  former  develop  into  the  latter? 
I  do  not  see  how  the  transition  is  to  be  made  from  our  present 
arrangements  to  the  scheme  of  Nationalism  along  the  line  of 
the  operations  of  trusts,  because  the  cases  are  by  no  means  par- 
allel. There  is  no  inner  ring  left  in  the  nation,  after  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's scheme  is  put  on  foot  The  conditions  under  which  a 
trust  enriches  itself  no  longer  exist ;  and  so  the  motives  which 
give  vigor  to  a  trust  are  lacking. 

4.  It  is  not  made  clear  by  his  book  how  Mr.  Bellamy's  theory 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  property  now  in  private  hands. 

There  is  to  be  no  property  of  a  private  sort,  or  almost  none, 
except  individual  belongings,  under  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme.  The 
land  is  to  be  nationalized.  How  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  Is  pri- 
vate property  to  be  confiscated  ?  Are  you  to  abolish  inherit- 
ance? Is  the  scheme  to  be  purchase  or  spoliation?  This 
question  always  arises  when  nationalistic  schemes  are  brought 
forward,  and  I  do  not  find  a  clear  answer  to  it  in  the  book,  or 
even  in  the  speeches  of  its  distinguished  author.  When  private 
property  is  to  become  public  property,  are  the  private  owners  to 
be  compensated  ?  Are  the  minority  to  be  forced  to  accept  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  this  matter  ?  Are  we  to  subject  every- 
body to  compulsory  Nationalism  ?  These  are  all  fair  questions 
and  very  old  ones,  for  the  topic  is  not  new.  The  objection  to 
most  of  these  schemes  is  that  they  mean  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  inheritance,  or  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  private 
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property.  They  mean  spoliation,  forced  loans,  forced  sales* 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  private  owners  ? 
Money  is  to  be  abolished,  and  men  are  to  live  on  credit  cards. 
The  scheme  is  said  to  be  simple.  In  the  field  that  I  am  now 
traversing,  the  scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  dangerously  com- 
plex. 

5.  The  scheme  cuts  the  nerve  of  personal  ownership  and 
destroys  individual  initiative  in  industry.  It  does  not  provide 
motives  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  work  without  votes  in  the 
manner  proposed.  The  driving-wheels  of  the  whole  plan  are 
simply  pap  and  prizes. 

All  men  are  paid  alike.  One  of  the  grand  ideas  in  this  book 
is  that  all  that  do  their  best  do  the  same.  Of  course  that  epi- 
gram needs  a  little  qualification.  If  it  is  to  be  stated  in  plain 
prose  you  must  make  a  distinction,  as  General  Walker  suggests, 
between  moral  merit  and  economic  merit.  The  moral  ment  of 
all  people  who  do  their  best  is  the  same ;  the  economic  merit  is 
not.  Mr.  Bellamy  says  if  a  horse  and  a  goat  draw  loads  of 
different  weight,  their  merit  is  the  same ;  each  does  his  best. 
Yes,  the  moral  merit  is  the  same,  if  you  can  speak  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  a  brute,  but  the  economic  merit  is  not  the  same, 
and  the  proof  is  that  the  horse  sells  for  more  than  the  goat. 
When  skilled  and  swift  laborers  are  paid  only  as  much  as 
unskilled  and  slow  laborers,  except  that  the  former  have  more 
honor  and  better  chances  of  promotion,  how  are  you  to  prove 
that  the  skilled  laborers  will  keep  up  their  enthusiasm  ?  There 
is  to  be  no  appeal  to  the  love  of  gain.  If  the  shiftless  are  to  be 
paid  as  much  as  the  industrious,  if  all  are  guaranteed  an  ample 
sustenance,  provided  they  perform  a  certain  small  amount  of 
labor,  how  do  you  know  tiiat  the  industrious  will  keep  up  their 
activity,  and  how  can  you  be  sure  that  it  may  not  ultimately  be 
worse  even  with  the  shiftless  than  it  was  before  ? 

6.  Nationalism  attempts  to  reform  men  chiefly  by  mere  polit- 
ical machinery,  not  by  moral  and  industrial  motives. 

Where  are  the  motives  to  come  from  that  will  drive  this 
engine  of  Nationalism  with  a  speed  sufficient  to  support  the 
physical  wants  of  the  people  ?  Very  true,  there  is  a  saving  by 
massing  your  industries ;  the  larger  the  establishment,  the  less, 
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other  things  being  equal,  is  the  cost  of  running  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  it  turns  out.  That  is  a  fixed  law  of  manufactures, 
and  Mr.  Bellamy  shows  with  great  clearness  how  much  saving 
at  certain  points  would  be  effected  by  his  plan.  But  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that,  when  all  expenses  are  taken  into  view,  men 
between  twenty-one  and  forty-five  can  produce  enough,  even 
under  the  nationalistic  scheme,  to  feed  us  all.  Skilled  working- 
men  would  be  somewhat  influenced  by  badges  and  ribbons,  but 
where  have  we  any  example  in  history  of  averse  populations 
being  held  to  courses  of  laborious  toil  through  all  the  middle 
portion,  of  their  life  by  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of  promo- 
tion, honor  among  their  fellows,  badges,  governmental  prizes, 
without  the  spur  of  hunger,  or  the  incitement  of  personal  owner- 
ship ?  You  say  that  in  the  army  there  is  such  a  case.  Yes,  but 
that  is  where  life  and  death  are  plainly  at  stake ;  that  is  where 
national  existence  may  be  at  stake ;  that  is  where  men  work, 
not  under  the  lash  merely,  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Be- 
treat,  and  you  will  be  shot  by  your  own  sergeant.  There  are 
quite  other  motives  than  those  of  badges  and  prizes  and  promo- 
tions at  work  on  the  battlefield,  as  old  soldiers  here  know.  The 
parallel  betweeii  the  industrial  army  and  a  military  organiza- 
tion is  very  loose  at  a  multitude  of  points,  but  Mr.  Bellamy 
seems  to  have  been  carried  away  with  fhe  parallel. 

7.  The  scheme  does  not  provide  for  early  development  of 
special  tastes,  and  so  represses  individual  genius. 

Suppose  a  man  has  a  divine  call  to  be  an  author ;  he  is  a 
member  of  this  industrial  army.  He  may  publish  a  book  at  his 
own  expense,  and  if  the  book  succeeds  he  may  use  the  funds 
flowing  from  it  to  purchase  exemption  from  his  duties  in  the 
army,  and  at  thirty-five  such  a  man  may  begin  a  career  as  an 
author.  That  is  ten  years  too  late  at  least.  Mr.  Bellamy  says 
that  the  real,  serious,  important,  alluring  business  of  life  does 
not  begin  until  after  one  is  forty-five.  Well,  in  most  cases  a 
man  is  beyond  the  most  powerful  youthful  enthusiasms  at  that 
age.  He  may  be  matured,  and  if  he  has  had  a  long  training 
before  in  his  chosen  profession  he  may  then  be  worth  more 
than  he  was  in  his  department,  and  may  be  worth  that  for 
twenty  years,  but  if  he  is  not  to  engage  in  special  work  in 
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his  adopted  profession  until  after  he  is  forty-five,  how  can  he 
be  expected  to  become  a  specialist  or  an  expert  in  it  before  the 
time  when  he  will  be  superannuated  by  the  advance  of  years  ? 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme 
of  Nationalism,  that  in  most  cases  he  holds  back  men  from 
their  special  pursuits,  whatever  tastes  and  endowments  they 
have  for  them,  until  they  are  forty-five  years  of  age. 

8.  This  scheme  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
not  only  of  all  the  present  generation,  but  also  of  all  that  they 
may  choose  to  bring  into  the  world. 

John  Stuart  Mill  has  said  that  the  human  family  ought  to 
support  itself ;  we  are  all  brethren,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a 
loaf  left  it  should  be  divided.  Very  true.  But  John  Stuart 
Mill  himself  says  that  humanity  is  not  responsible  for  all  that 
humanity  may  choose  to  bring  into  the  world.  We  now  afford 
sustenance  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  even  though  they  cannot 
labor.  Germany  insists  upon  a  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance 
which  provides  for  a  pension  for  workingmen  after  they  have 
attained  a  certain  age.  We  already  have  governmental  provi- 
sion for  cases  of  extreme  need.  But  to  make  sustenance  for  all 
of  us  precisely  alike,  and  guarantee  it  not  only  for  those  who 
are  now  on  the  stage,  but  for  all  who  may  come  after,  is  a 
guarantee  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  premium  on  sbiftlessness.^ 

9.  The  scheme  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  eliminating 
drones  and  the  criminal  class  from  the  industrial  army. 

10.  It  forgets,  or  makes  far  too  little,  of  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal regeneration  to  social  regeneration. 

^  In  ihe  North  American  Review  for  February,  Mr.  BeUamy  makes  this  candid 
admission:  *'  The  nationalL««t  plan  is  even  so  elastic  that  it  will  permit  a  man  to 
loaf  the  rest  of  his  life  after  a  yery  brief  service,  if  he  shall  consent  to  accept  a 
quarter  or  half  the  rate  of  support  of  other  citizens  *Mp*  357).  '*  Some  hare  said 
that  Nationalism  requires  a  change  in  human  nature ;  but  men  on  becoming  sol- 
diers do  not  become  better  men,  do  not  experience  a  change  of  heart  They  are 
merely  placed  under  the  influence  of  different  incentives.  Make  industry  a  pub- 
lic service  as  war  now  is  and  you  wiU  win  for  work  the  inspiration  of  war.'* 

But  how  can  work  thrive  when  men  at  forty-five  may  cease  to  be  industrial  ad* 
diers  and  become  permanent  loafers  on  half-pay  ? 

"Confiscation,"  Mr.  BeUamy  says  (p.  362),  **i8  not  a  method  of  Nationalism.^ 
He  proposes  not  only  free  schools  and  compulsory  education,  but  that  the  poorett 
of  the  poor  ahaU  be  paid  tot  sending  their  children  to  schodL 
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11.  It  fails  to  remember  that  other  ways  exist  of  throttling 
dangerous  trusts  than  by  national  control  of  all  industry. 

12.  It  encourages  Socialism  and  Communism  by  exaggerar 
ting  the  infelicities  of  the  working  class  and  stimulatiug  the 
hopes  of  the  shiftless  and  the  unscrupulous. 

13.  Nationalism  does  not  remember  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness that  a  nationalized  branch  of  industry  may  succeed  only 
because  other  branches  are  not  nationalized. 

Our  army,  navy,  and  post  office  are  now  conducted  by  the 
nation.  Germany  puts  her  railroads  under  national  control.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  we  shall  ultimately  do  so.  If  the  railroads 
should  come  into  the  possession  of  a  syndicate  or  a  trust,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  putting  them  under  governmental  control. 
[Applause.]  I  am  not  averse  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  suggestion  that 
we  should  put  the  telegraph  into  the  hands  of  the  postal  au- 
thorities and  let  it  be  governed  from  Washington.  But  I  would 
experiment  very  cautiously  in  this  direction,  for  political  cor- 
ruption might  be  increased  after  all  our  effort  to  keep  these 
things  out  of  politics.  But  your  army,  your  postM>ffice,  your 
navy,  or  anything  else  you  have  nationalized  thus  far  would  not 
be  a  success  if  you  had  not  the  principle  of  competition  at  work 
side  by  side  with  it  to  stimulate  individual  effort  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth. 

BEMEDIES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PERILS. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  that  we  are  to  offer  for  the  in- 
dustrial perils  of  our  time  ? 

1.  Let  cooperation  be  brought  into  action  on  a  wide  scale 
among  workingmen. 

2.  Let  profit-sharing  between  employers  and  employed  be 
tried.  [Applause.]  Very  loud  voices  of  experience  now  call 
us  to  this  field  of  labor  reform. 

8.  Let  there  be  governmental  restraint  of  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies within  the  bounds  of  their  charters.     [Applause.] 

4.  Let  cautious  enlargement  of  national  control  of  a  few  great 
staples  and  industries  be  undertaken,  whenever  the  aggressions 
of  trusts  make  such  control  necessary. 

5.  Let  labor  bureaus,  state  and  national,  have  an  extension 
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of  their  present  advisory  powers.  Pour  out  into  the  lap  of  your 
government  the  funds  needed  to  support  these  bureaus,  which 
have  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  cause  in  recent  years  to 
create  a  sound  public  sentiment  concerning  labor  reform. 

6.  Experiment  slowly,  cautiously,  along  the  line  followed  by 
Grermany,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  state  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  compulsory  insurance  for  workingmen, 
and  state  aid  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

7.  Insist  first  on  compulsory  education,  and  afterwards  on  the 
reading  test  for  the  suffrage,  on  ballot  reform  and  on  compul- 
sory voting,  such  as  prevails  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and 
such  as  even  David  Dudley  Field,  with  all  his  legal  learning 
and  caution,  now  advocates. 

8.  Make  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw  by  both  state  and 
national  constitutional  enactments. 

9.  Let  there  be  a  glorious  American  church,  enlightened, 
aggressive,  omnipresent,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  glorious 
American  republic,  united,  progressive,  incorruptible. 

10.  And  above  all  seek  a  combination  of  competition  and 
cooperation,  a  balanced  scheme,  self-help,  state  help,  school 
help,  church  help,  —  the  four  wheels  of  your  locomotive ;  and 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  iron  rule,  the  two  rails  of  the  track 
on  which  it  runs.     [Applause.] 

Some  day,  by  laws  as  fixed  and  fair 
As  guide  the  planets  in  their  sweep. 
The  children  of  each  outcast  heir 
The  harvest-fruits  of  time  shall  reap. 

The  peasant  brain  shall  yet  be  wise, 
The  untamed  pulse  grow  calm  and  still ; 
The  blind  shall  see,  the  lowly  rise. 
And  work  in  peace  Time's  wondrous  will. 

Some  day,  without  a  trumpet's  call. 
This  news  will  o'er  the  world  be  blown  : 
**  The  heritage  comes  back  to  all ! 
The  myriad  monarchs  take  their  own  ! " 

Thomas  Wbntwobth  Higginson. 
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Wb  append  below  Mr.  Bellamj's  own  account,  as  given  in  "  The  Nation- 
aliflt "  of  May,  1889,  of  the  origin  of  his  book.  Its  spintnal  heredity  curi- 
ously explains  both  its  merits  and  its  defects  :  — 

I  never  had,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  work,  any  affiliation  with 
any  class  or  sect  of  industrial  or  social  reformers,  nor,  to  make  my  confes- 
sion complete,  any  particular  sympathy  with  undertakings  of  the  sort.  It 
is  only  just  to  myself  to  say,  however,  that  this  should  not  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate any  indifference  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  mass  of  humanity, 
seeing  that  it  resulted  rather  from  a  perception  all  too  clear  of  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  social  problem  and  a  consequent  skepticism  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  solutions  which  had  come  to  my  notice. 

In  undertaking  to  write  ''Looking  Backward"  I  had,  at  the  outset,  no 
idea  of  attempting  a  serious  contribution  to  the  movement  of  social  reform. 
The  idea  was  of  a  mere  literary  fantasy,  a  fairy  tale  of  social  felicity. 
There  was  no  thought  of  contriving  a  house  which  practical  men  might  live 
in,  but  merely  of  hanging  in  mid-air,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  sordid  and 
material  world  of  the  present,  a  cloud-palace  for  an  ideal  humanity. 

In  order  to  secure  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  the  fancy  and  prevent  awk- 
ward collisions  between  the  ideal  structure  and  the  hard  facts  of  the  real 
world,  I  fixed  the  date  of  the  story  in  the  year  a.  d.  3000.  As  to  what 
might  be  in  A.  D.  3000  one  man's  opinion  was  as  good  as  another's,  and  my 
fantasy  of  the  social  system  of  that  day  only  required  to  be  consistent  with 
itself  to  defy  criticism.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity  my  isolated  position 
secured  me,  I  was  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  earth  for  my 
social  palace.  In  its  present  form  the  story  is  a  romance  of  the  ideal  nation, 
but  in  its  first  form  it  was  the  romance  of  an  ideal  world.  In  the  first  draft 
of  '*  Looking  Backward,"  though  the  inmiediate  scene  was  laid  in  America 
(in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  instead  of  Boston,  by  the  way),  the  United 
States  was  supposed  to  be  merely  an  administrative  province  of  the  great 
World  Nation,  whose  affairs  were  directed  from  the  World  Capital  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  city  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  The  action  of  the 
story  was  made  to  begin  in  the  thirtieth  century. 

The  opening  scene  was  a  grand  parade  of  a  departmental  division  of  the 
industrial  army  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  muster  day  when  the  young 
men  coming  of  age  that  year  were  mustered  into  the  national  service  and 
those  who  that  year  had  reached  the  age  of  exemption  were  mustered  out. 
That  chapter  always  pleased  me,  and  it  was  with  some  regrets  that  I  left  it 
out  of  the  final  draft.  The  solemn  pageantry  of  the  great  festival  of  the  year, 
the  impressive  ceremonial  of  the  oath  of  duty  taken  by  the  new  recruits  in 
presence  of  the  world-standard,  the  formal  return  of  the  thanks  of  human- 
ity to  the  veterans  who  received  their  honorable  dismissal  from  service,  the 
review  and  march  past  of  the  entire  body  of  the  local  industrial  forces,  each 
battalion  with  its  appropriate  insignia,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  garlanded 
streets,  the  banquets,  the  music,  the  open  theatres  and  pleasure  gardens, 
with  all  the  features  of  a  gala  day  sacred  to  the  civic  virtues  and  the  enthu- 
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Biasm  of  hamanity,  f urniflhed  materiali  for  a  picture  exhilarating  at  least  to 
tiie  painter. 

"  The  idea  of  committing  the  duty  <^  maintaining  the  communitj  to  an  in- 
dustrial army,  precisely  as  the  duty  of  protecting  it  is  intrusted  to  a  military 
army,  was  directly  suggested  to  me  by  the  grand  object  lesson  of  the  organ- 
ization of  an  entire  people  for  national  purposes  presented  by  the  military  sys- 
tem of  universal  service  for  fixed  and  equal  terms,  which  has  been  practically 
adopted  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  theoretically  adopted  everywhere  else 
as  the  only  just  and  only  effectual  plan  of  public  defense  on  a  great  scale. 
What  inference  could  possibly  be  more  obvious  and  more  unquestionable 
than  the  advisability  of  trying  to  see  if  a  plan  which  was  found  to  work  so 
well  for  purposes  of  destruction  might  not  be  profitably  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness of  production  now  in  such  shocking  confusion.  But  while  this  idea  had 
for  some  time  been  vaguely  floating  in  my  mind,  for  a  year  or  two  I  think 
at  least,  I  had  been  far  from  realizing  all  that  was  in  it,  and  only  thought 
tiien  of  utilizing  it  as  an  analogy  to  lend  an  effect  of  feasibility  to  the  fancy 
sketch  I  had  in  hand.  It  was  not  till  I  began  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
scheme  by  way  of  explaiuii^  how  the  people  of  the  thirtieth  century  disposed 
of  the  awkward  problems  of  labor  and  avoided  the  evils  of  a  classified  soci- 
ety that  I  perceived  the  full  potency  of  the  instrument  I  was  using,  and  rec- 
ognized in  the  modem  military  system  not  merely  a  rhetorical  analogy  for 
a  national  industrial  service,  but  its  prototype,  furnishing  at  ouoe  a  complete 
working  model  for  its  organization,  an  arsenal  of  patriotic  and  national 
motives  and  arguments  for  its  animation,  and  the  unanswerable  demonstra- 
tion of  its  feasibility  drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  whole  nations 
organized  and  manoeuvred  as  armies. 

Something  in  this  way  it  was  that,  no  thanks  to  myself,  I  stumbled  over 
the  destined  corner-stone  of  the  new  social  order.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said  that  having  once  apprehended  it  for  what  it  was,  it  became  a  matter  of 
pressing  importance  to  me  to  show  it  in  the  same  light  to  other  people. 
This  led  to  a  complete  recasting,  both  in  form  and  purpose,  of  the  book  I  waa 
engaged  upon.  Instead  of  a  mere  fairy  tale  of  social  perfection,  it  became 
the  vehicle  of  a  definite  scheme  of  industrial  reorganization.  The  form  of 
a  romance  was  retained,  although  with  some  impatience,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  more  to  give  it  at  least  a  reading.  Barely  enough  story  waa 
left  to  decently  drape  the  skeleton  of  the  argument,  and  not  enough,  I  fear, 
in  spots,  for  even  that  purpose.  A  great  deal  of  merely  fanciful  matter  c<m- 
ceming  the  manners,  customs,  social  and  political  institutions,  mechanical 
eontrivances,  and  so  forth  of  the  people  of  the  thirtieth  century,  which  had 
been  intended  for  the  book,  was  cut  out  for  fear  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
readers  from  the  main  theme.  Instead  of  the  year  a.  d.  3000,  that  of  A.  D. 
2000  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the  story.  Ten  centuries  had  at  first 
seemed  to  me  none  too  much  to  allow  for  the  evolution  of  anything  like  an 
ideal  society,  but  with  my  new  belief  as  to  the  part  which  the  National  organ- 
ization of  industry  is  to  play  in  bringing  in  the  good  time  coming,  it  appeared 
to  me  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  the  year  2000  the  order  of  things  which 
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which  we  look  forward  to  will  already  have  become  an  exceedingly  old 
story.  This  conviction  as  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  the  hope  of 
Nationalization  is  to  be  realized  by  the  birth  of  the  new,  and  the  first  true 
nation,  I  wish  to  say,  is  one  which  every  day's  reflection  and  observation, 
since  the  publication  of  <*  Looking  Backward,"  has  tended  to  confirm. 

The  more  advanced  nations,  ours  surely  first  of  all,  will  reach  the  sum* 
mit  earliest  and,  reaching  strong  brotherly  hands  downward,  help  up  the 
laggards. 
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Kakt,  Lotze,  and  Rttsohl.  A  Critical  Examination  by  Lbonhard  Staeh- 
UNf  Bayreuth.  Translated  bj  Rev.  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.  D.  Edinburgh : 
T.&  T.Clark.    Pp.327.    1889. 

Dr.  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander's  successor  in  the  *^  Theological  Hall "  of  the 
Scotch  Congregationalists  has  just  laid  the  thinkers  of  Britain  and  America 
under  obligation  by  his  **  The  Redemption  of  Man  ; "  and  this  clear  and  con- 
secutive critique  upon  the  basis  of  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Ritschl's  theology, 
done  into  excellent  English,  very  largely  increases  the  debt.  Herr  Staehlin 
has  to  do  with  Ritschl  and  with  his  predecessors  in  philosophy  only  as  he 
follows  them.  If  the  E^nt-Lotze  theory  of  cognition  can  be  oyerthrown, 
the  theological  system  of  the  Gottingen  professor,  so  influential  of  late 
years  with  the  younger  Germans,  crumbles  at  once.  To  this  task  he  there- 
fore addresses  himself  with  great  skill  and  force. 

Ritschl  is,  perhaps,  hardly  beginning  to  be  known  among  us,  though  it  is 
more  than  ten  years  since  an  abstract  of  the  first  (or  historical)  part  of  his 
great  work  on  << Justification  and  Reconciliation"  was  attempted  in  the 
**  Congregational  Quarterly."  Thirteen  years  he  had  studied  the  subject,  he 
says,  issuing,  meantime,  half  a  dozen  monographs  on  separate  portions  of 
it  English  and  Scotch  students  have  resorted  to  the  Gottingen  lecture- 
room  more  than  Americans,  and  two  of  them,  Drs.  John  S.  Black  and  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  set  his  "  Critical  History  "  before  their  countrymen.  We 
now  owe  to  Messrs.  Staehlin  and  Simon  the  very  readable  account  before  us 
of  Ritschl's  dogmatic  and  biblico-theologioal  handling  (vols.  2  and  3)  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  of  which,  he  said  in  1870,  **  a  clear  un- 
derstanding is  the  first  prerequisite  of  theological  culture."  It  is  no  less 
important  now. 

American  preachers  and  thinkers  will  wish  to  know  at  once  the  results 
of  the  searching  and  luminous  criticism  here  made.  On  the  principles  of 
"  the  most  influential  school  of  theology  in  Germany  "  at  present,  can  we 
really  and  surely  know  anything  in  religion  ?  Has  a  Christian  believer  any- 
thing certain  on  which  to  construct  a  theology  ?  From  au  analysis  of  the 
Master's  work,  founded  on  the  theories  of  Lotze  and  Kant,  Staehlin  answers. 
No,  the  great  first  question  in  religion,  to  be  settled  before  others  can  be 
entertained,  is  :  Can  the  human  soul  find  any  certainty  at  all  to  start  with, 
say,  of  the  existence  of  God  and  then  of  what  b  connected  with  his  exist- 
ence ?  If  there  is  no  basis  for  theism  even,  then  none  for  theology,  none 
for  anything  rational  in  religion.  Here,  says  Staehlin,  Ritschl  leaves  us, 
for  here  he  was  left  by  Lotze  and  Kant. 
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American  readen  know  Kant  better  than  Lotze  —  their  introduction  to 
the  latter,  in  general,  being  as  recent  as  the  earlier  *'  Monday  Lectures  ** 
(Lectures  for  1877,  p.  101  ieq.).  But  the  good  and  true  in  these  great 
authors  is  not  disturbed  by  what  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  so.  The 
points,  for  example,  in  which  Lotze  serred  the  lectures  so  well  are  not 
touched,  or  even  approached,  by  the.  criticism  before  us.  Of  Ritschl's 
<<Teiled  Unitarianism,"  the  lectures  of  1889  take  note  (pp.  292,  293)  as 
**  the  newest  Grerman  school  of  latitudinarian  thought.'' 

Ritschl  makes  Grod  unknowable  as  a  real  being.  This  is  the  result  of  his 
theory  of  cognition,  and  Ritschl  maintains  that  every  theologian  must  haye 
one.  Knowledge  of  phenomena,  he  declares,  givea  no  knowledge  of  things, 
though  phenomena  themselves  contain  something  else  that  is  real.  We 
'*  deal  with  a  shadow  which  casts  a  shadow  of  itself  within  the  domain  of 
the  subjective  consciousness."  "  Not  even  on  the  ground  of  divine  revela- 
tion can  we  know  anything  about  Grod  as  He  is  in  himself."  "  Not  even  the 
recognition  of  personality,"  says  Ritschl,  <*  implies  an  independent  knowledge 
of  Him  prior  to  his  determination  of  himself  as  the  will  to  love,  but  gives 
us  the  appropriate  form  for  this  content."  Other  objects  of  Christian  faith 
are  also  deemed  unknowable, — Grod's  holiness,  his  end  in  creation,  his  love. 
His  relation  to  the  world,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  reality  other  than  as  a 
human  being  in  time,  his  atonement,  with  its  grounds  in  sin  and  primitive 
justice,  etc.  Christ  is  not  Grod  in  any  other  sense  than  that  He  became 
such  by  suffering  as  a  human  being  for  us.  All  propitiation  or  satisfaction 
of  God  is  denied  as  impossible,  Christ  as  Saviour  being  merely  a  phenom- 
enon of  consciousness,  and  all  taking  place  within  the  soul  itself.  Saving 
faith  in  Christ  is,  therefore,  matter  of  imagination  ;  divine  providence  dis- 
appears ;  the  church  is  a  collecticm  of  fancy  people  ;  prayer  is  nothing  but 
thanksgiving  for  the  course  of  nature  ;  revelation  is  quite  impossible  ;  obli- 
gation and  Christian  duty  are  nought ;  religious  knowledge  is  only  *'  value- 
judg^eiit "  —  whatever  this  may  be,  apparently  an  estimate'  of  the  profit 
of  ideas  to  ourselves,  —  about  which  individual  opinions  will  differ  forever  ; 
and  the  *^  consciousness  of  the  church,"  which  resolves  itself  into  that  of 
individuals,  g^ves  to  everything  called  religion  what  importance  it  has. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  g^ve  here  the  close,  acute,  and  searching  analysis 
by  which  Staehlin  shows  that  all  this  grows  out  of  the  Lotze-EIantian  epis- 
temology  adopted  by  Ritschl.  His  own  claim  is  that  his  theology  rests  on 
**  a  different  theory  of  cognition,  and  employs  a  different  mode  of  fixing  the 
objects  of  knowledge  "  from  that  of  all  Christian  theologians.  And  it  is  al- 
together true.  Lotze  also  declares  that  *'  Christ  cannot  be  the  Son  of  Grod 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term."  All  three  writers  agree  in  re- 
jecting the  philosophical  preliminaries  that  establish  certitude,  and  supply 
instead  schemes  of  thought  that  justify  Agnosticism. 

Ritschl's  system  will  in  due  time  have  had  its  day  in  Germany,  and  fall 
into  that  g^at  Teutonic  limbo  of  decayed  and  fractured  schemes  to  which 
so  many  have  gone  already.  It  exemplifies  the  well-kno^ni  saying  that 
<<Crerman  theology  is  a  process  and  not  a  product."    Lotze's  influence  may 
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mnam  longer  from  his  more  attractive  style  and  his  disclaimer  of  intoning 
a  philosophical  system  at  all.  Meantime,  there  are  some  things  among  ui 
which  invite  a  temporary  prevalence  (among  some)  of  Ritschl's  ideas. 

1.  Tendencies  to  anthropocentric  tiieology.  These  are  visible  in  much 
that  calls  itself  Christcentric.  Man  is  silently,  perhaps  unconsciously  often* 
made  the  standard  of  truth.  With  Ritschl  this  is  openly  done.  God,  even, 
is  made  to  find  the  end  of  his  own  being  in  man.  '<  Man's  relation  to  the 
world  supplies  not  only  the  impulse  to  religion,  bat  also  its  very  substance 
and  goaL** 

2.  The  truth  of  everything  is  decided  by  its  "  helpfulness ''  to  man.  **  Re- 
ligion is  rooted  in  a  eudSBmonistic  impulse."  There  b  religious  knowledge 
^  when  God  is  conceived  as  guaranteeing  to  the  believer  a  position  in  the 
worid,'^  etc.  For  sin  there  is  no  place.  It  is  <^  Seated  by  God  as  igno- 
wmce." 

8.  The  American  outcry  against  metaphysics  will  easily  join  on  to  that  of 
Bitschl.  **To  surrender  metaphysics,''  says  Staehlin,  ^  is  to  lose  one's  hold 
en  the  very  historical  positions  which  g^ve  value  to  church  theology."  This, 
doubtless,  is  a  large  reason  for  the  surrender.  A  present  task  of  theology  is 
to  **  bring  to  light  the  necessary  metaphysical  presuppositions  of  the  Chris* 
lian  religion,  and  to  present  them  in  more  adequate  form."  But  of  just 
this  most  of  our  religious  thinking  is  incapable.  It  will  readily  fall  a  prey 
to  a  foreign  theology  which  resists  doing  it. 

4.  Along  with  this  always  go  avoidance  and  denunciation  of  definite 
views  of  religions  truth.  *'  A  long-continued  negative  occupation  with  the 
leaching  of  Scripture  and  the  church  "  is  a  special  cause  of  this  over-sea. 
This  teaching  <<  has  been  so  long  critically  pulled  to  pieces  and  reconstructed 
that  one  has  at  last  to  confess  inability  to  say  what  its  true  and  proper  sub- 
stance is ;  in  fact  one  would  be  as  puzzled  to  define  it  as  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  Kantian  "  thing  in  itself."  It  is  easy  to  point  out  approxima- 
tions to  this  already  among  us. 

5.  False  notions  of  what  is  called  **  Christian  consciousness."  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  ascribe  errors  to  this  as  their  ground  and  proof.  German 
thinkers  already  have  to  disclaim  it  as  the  justification  for  scientific  religions 
belief,  and  hold  up  **  the  extraordinary  diffusion  of  Ritschl's  theology  "  as 
proof  oi  the  evil  of  neglecting  philosophical  inquiry.  They  find  here  **  a 
serious  crisis  in  the  history  of  theology."  A  profounder  examination  of  re- 
ligious ideas  is  the  only  corrective  among  Christian  agencies. 

6.  The  overdoing  of  the  doctrine  of  love.  No  wiser  remark  occurs  in 
the  work  before  us  than  this  :  "  Every  attempt  to  explain  the  atonement 
solely  by  reference  to  the  love  of  God  must  show  itself  futile."  Much  of 
oar  evangelism  goes  disastrously  beyond  this,  ignoring  atonement  and  turn* 
ing  all  religious  experience  into  sentimental  personal  feeling,  which  does  not 
deserve  the  high  and  august  Scripture  name  of  love. 

7.  The  ignoring  of  perfect  justice  in  God.  '*In  the  judgment  of  Domer, 
llie  troe  kernel  of  Ritschl's  gt^X  work  ('  Rechtfertigung  nnd  Versohnung') 
ii  Ili6  position  that  neither  expiation  nor  latiafisotioM  if  needed,  beoaose 
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there  is  no  gnch  thing  in  God  as  primitive  justice.  Also  Ritsohl's  system 
altogether  lacks  a  clear  and  self-consistent  doctrine  with  regard  to  .  .  . 
moral  freedom,  and  to  goilf  This  is  why  Eitschl  repudiates  "atonement 
in  the  sense  of  an  objective  satisfaction/'  or  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ 

8.  Emasculated  views  of  perfect  moral  law.  The  "  doctrines  of  grace  "  -— 
as  our  fathers  styled  them  —  had  a  vast  ethical  and  institutional  basis. 
There  is  great  industry  at  present  in  removing  this,  and  placing  everything 
on  a  subjective,  sentimental  foundation.  Law  relations  between  God  and 
man,  which  must  exist  as  long  as  God  is  God,  Ritschl  assails  the  Prot- 
estant theology  for  recognizing,  and  for  adjusting  atonement  thereto.  He 
would  sweep  moral  government  into  oblivion.  '*  Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
compatible with  Ritschl^s  empirical  point  of  view  than  the  idea  of  essential 
right.''  Of  course  there  is  with  such  a  teacher  "  no  such  thing  as  anger  of 
God,  or  as  a  holy  indignation  of  insulted  love."  How  mnch,  in  our  loose^ 
disjointed  thinking  will  join  on  to  this  with  avidity.  "  Ritschl's  neology  is 
one  of  the  waves  already  started  from  Germany,  and  is  likely  to  rock  unan- 
ohored  barks  somewhat  dangerously  when  it  reaches  American  shores." 
(Monday  Lectures,  1887,  p.  293.)  It  is  about  time  for  this  prediction  to 
begin  to  be  fulfilled. 

George  F.  Magoun. 

National  Needs  and  Remedies,  the  Discussions  of  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4,  5,  and  6,  1889,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States. 
New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  1890.    8vo,  pp.  331. 

Cooperation  of  Christians  with  each  other,  and  personal  contact  between 
Christians  and  all  who  are  not  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  aggressive  evan- 
gelical union  and  house  to  house  visitation,  are  the  vital  watchwords  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States.  They  give  unity  to  this  most 
timely  and  suggestive  volume  of  speeches,  made  at  the  national  meeting 
held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  December  4-8, 1889.  Besides  local  at- 
tendance, there  were  present  upwards  of  five  hundred  delegates.  They 
represented  sixteen  denominations  and  twenty-three  States.  Especially 
notable  and  felicitous  in  matter  and  manner  were  the  opening  address 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon ;  two  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong ;  a  paper  by  Professor  Ely  on  **  The  Needs  of  the  City ; "  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  on  "  The  Needs  of  the  Times  ; "  one  on 
'*  The  Need  of  Permeating  our  Developing  Civilization  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain  ;  one  on  "  The  Gospel  and  the 
People,"  by  Bishop  Huntington ;  one  on  ''The  Enthusiasm  for  Humanity," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  ;  one  on  "  The  Religious  Activity  of  Lay- 
men," by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhnrst,  and  also  the  closing  address  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Plumb.  We  have  found  much  original  and  valuable  matter 
in  what  is  said  here  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  on  "The  Alliance  Methods ;" 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbanks  on  "  The  Needs  of  the  Rural  Districts  ; "  by  the 
Rev.  F.  £.  Jenkins  on  "  The  Mountain  Whites  of  the  South ; "  by  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Crosby  on  "  Moral  Legislation  ;  **  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Wolf  on  «  The 
Immigrant  Population  ;"  by  President  Amaron  on  <<  French  Canadians  in 
the  United  States  ; "  and  by  the  Rey.  H.  A.  Schauffler  on  onr  **  Slayonic 
Populations."  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  an  arsenal  of  approved  weapons  of 
reform.  The  Alliance  does  not  indorse  all  that  its  speeches  say  ;  but,  with 
yery  slight  exceptions,  this  Tolume^  will  command  general  approval  in  en- 
lightened circles.  One  speaker  advocated  a  somewhat  extreme  theory  as  to 
the  entirely  secular  character  of  the  state  (p.  198)  ;  another  was  willing  to 
have  liquor  licenses  sold  at  auction  (p.  64)  ;  art  galleries  and  museums  open 
on  Sundays  (p.  53)  ;  and  interstate  collateral  inheritances  abolished  (p.  56). 
But  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  church  and 
state  in  America,  that  is,  that  the  state  is  separated  from  the  church  but 
not  from  unsectarian  Christianity,  is  defended  on  page  282.  We  most  cor- 
dially commend  the  volume  as  a  whole  to  the  careful  study  of  preachers, 
editors,  philanthropists,  and  scholars. 
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QUESTIONS  TO' SPECIALISTS. 

REPLY  BT  CHARI^ES  F.  WINGATE,  NEW  YORK. 

81.  What  ia  being  done  to  solve  the  Tenement  House  Problem  in  crowded 
great  cities  in  America  f 

In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelpliia,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  notably  in  the  gpreat  factory  towns,  such  as  Lowell, 
Fall  Biver,  Paterson,  and  Newark,  sanitary  matters  are  demanding  atten- 
tion. Despite  our  yast  area  and  scattered  population,  the  same  drift  from 
country  to  city  is  seen  here  as  abroad,  and  with  it  the  massing  of  the  poorer 
population  in  squalid  and  unhealthful  homes. 

In  1790  one  thirtieth  of  the  American  people  were  found  in  cities  ;  now 
the  number  has  risen  to  one  fourth  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  one  half  in 
New  York  state,  and  still  the  current  is  steadily  townward.  Our  city 
population  is  largely  made  up  of  a  low  grade  of  immigrants,  decrepit  and 
weak,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  town  to  the  drudg- 
ery and  quiet  of  the  farm.  Their  poverty  and  clannish  instincts  lead  them 
to  herd  together  in  tenements,  while  their  ignorance  and  undeanliness,  in 
the  lack  of  official  supervision,  lead  them  to  neglect  sanitary  rules,  and  so  to 
fall  easy  victims  to  disease.  **  As  the  homes,  so  are  the  people,"  and  where 
all  incitements  to  decency,  order,  comfort,  and  health  are  lacking,  physical 
and  moral  decay  must  follow. 

Statistics  may  give  some  idea  of  the  harvest  of  sickness  and  death  charge- 
able to  the  defective  homes  of  the  masses,  but  no  data  exists  to  show,  in  all 
their  magnitude,  the  crime,  vice,  and  degradation  consequent  upon  these 
eonditions.  Even  in  New  York  city  the  public  is  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
the  tenement  house  evil,  because  the  facts  have  not  been  fully  published. 
Mortality  statistics  are  always  deceptive,  especially  when  they  deal  with 
averages,  or  are  based  on  incomplete  returns. 

Differences  of  climate,  of  personal  habits,  and  of  occupation  make  com- 
parisons between  the  health  records  of  different  cities  unreliable.  For 
example,  London  has  few  large  manufactories,  while  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  and  Brooklyn  are  hives  of  industry.  New  York  alone 
employs  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  hands  in  11,339  factories  and  stores. 
Again,  the  population  of  American  cities  is  largely  made  up  of  adult  emi- 
grants, either  from  foreign  countries  or  from  the  rural  sections,  who  should 
be  better  able  to  resist  unfavorable  conditions  than  a  population  largely  made 
up  of  children  and  older  people.  A  single  suit  of  clothes  may  serve  all  the 
year  round  in  many  European  countries,  but  not  in  our  changeable  climate. 
Febmaxy  fogs  are  the  poor  man's  deadly  foe  in  London,  while  the  torrid 
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heat  of  summer  is  most  severe  upon  health  in  America.  Despite  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  native  American  stock  is  degenerating,  statistics  show 
that  death  finds  most  victims  among  our  immigrant  population.  Pulmonary 
disease  is  sweeping  off  the  Americanized  Irish,  and  amid  the  tenement  sec- 
tions of  our  great  cities  their  children  die  like  flies. 

The  sanitary  deficiencies  of  American  cities  may  be  charged,  firat,  to  lack 
of  foresight  in  planning  them,  and  second,  to  the  want  of  supervision  over 
their  construction.  Philadelphia  and  Washington  illustrate  the  benefits  of 
forethought  in  providing  streets  and  avenues  of  sufficient  width  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  supplying  abundant  shade  trees  and  parks  in  the  other.  The 
crooked  cow-paths  and  narrow  lanes  of  New  York  and  Boston  ought  never 
to  have  been  permitted  to  develop  into  thoroughfares,  and  the  interests  of 
public  health  should  have  been  considered  to  the  extent  of  restricting,  as  it 
is  now  found  necessary  to  do,  the  proportion  of  site  which  each  dwelling 
may  occupy,  and  of  prescribing  rules  for  the  construction  of  dwellings. 

BEPLT  BY  THE  REV.  JOSIAH  STRONG,  D.  D.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE. 

82»  What  new  plans  does  the  Evangelical  AlUance  of  the  United  States  ptxh 
pose  for  carrying  religious  influences  to  neglected  populations. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  new  methods  of  church  work  in  order  to 
reach  with  Christian  influence  the  non-ohurch-going  multitude  is  no  lest 
urgent  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Careful  investigations  made  in 
some  forty  townships  in  New  York  last  summer  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
average  church  attendance  in  those  rural  districts  was  only  one  eighth  of 
the  entire  population,  and  in  one  whole  county  only  one  tenth. 

The  chorches  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  have  not  discharged  their 
duty  to  the  non-church-going  multitude  when  they  have  unlocked  the  door, 
rung  the  bell,  and  hung  **  Welcome,  Strangers,"  on  the  wall  of  the  vesti- 
bule; are  beginning  to  see  that  if  the  <'  masses  *'  will  not  come  to  the  church, 
the  church  must  go  to  the  masses.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  for  two 
years  endeavored  to  inaugurate  a  practical  method  which  would  enable  the 
churches  to  do  this  successfully.  For  the  benefit  of  communities  which 
desire  a  simpler  method  and  one  which,  we  believe  can  be  worked  anywhere, 
we  suggest  the  following  modification  of  the  original  plan. 

1.  The  churches  of  a  community  agree  to  divide  the  territory  among 
themselves,  no  church  taking  more  than  it  can  work  thoroughly.  It  is 
better  to  work  half  of  a  town  thoroughly  than  to  half  work  the  whole  town. 

2.  Each  church  holds  itself  responsible  to  carry  the  gospel,  by  repeated 
visitation,  to  every  non-church-going  family  in  its  district  Except  in  large 
cities,  it  will  be  found  easier  to  reach  non-church-goers  by  visiUng  the 
church-goers  also. 

3.  This  district  does  not  in  any  sense  limit  the  activity  of  the  church 
accepting  it  or  that  of  other  churches.  The  district  must  not  be  considered 
a  paruh  with  any  oxdusiTe  right  Boundary  lines  may  be  crossed  either 
way. 
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4.  The  inyitations  to  clmrch  and  Sabbath-school  are  given  in  the  name  of 
all  the  co5perating  churches.  Notice  of  preferences  is  sent  to  churches  or 
pastors  designated. 

5.  While  it  b  hoped  that  for  their  own  spiritual  culture  the  laitj  will 
engage  in  the  work  of  visitation,  each  church  is  left  perfectly  free  to  adopt 
its  own  method. 

6.  The  object  of  the  repeated  visitation,  once  a  mouth  is  recommended, 
is  primarily  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  those  who  are  Christians 
and  those  who  are  not. 

7.  The  cooperating  churches  meet  statedly,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  to 
report  the  work  done,  to  devise  and  execute  plans  for  meeting  more  effeo> 
tively  the  needs  which  have  been  disclosed,  to  bring  their  united  influence 
to  bear  on  all  moral  reforms,  and  to  profit  by  each  other's  experience.  This 
eompariiig  of  results  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
methods. 

Mr.  Moody,  referring  to  the  Allianee  plans,  says,  ''  Yoa  've  got  hold  of 
Che  biggest  idea  in  America." 
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CoHFULSORT  Totiiig  has  f oond  a  most  disting^hed  advocate  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Hon.  David  Dndlej  Field,  of  whom  an  eminent  chancellor  of 
England  once  remarked  :  ''  He  has  done  more  for  the  reform  of  laws  than 
any  man  living."  (See  Our  Day  for  January,  1888,  p.  73.)  Mr.  Field 
spoke  as  foUows  at  the  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  at  the 
Parker  House,  Boston,  March  7  :  — 

There  are  now,  as  I  reckon  them,  six  problems  before  the 
American  people  —  honest  government,  woman  suffrage,  the 
negro  race,  the  rights  of  labor,  the  government  of  cities,  and 
the  government  of  corporations.  The  first  of  these  problems  is 
foremost  of  them  all,  first  in  importance  and  first  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Why  is  it  that  so  much  is  said  and  written 
about  ballot  reform?  Why  is  it  that  fraud  has  crept  into  the 
elections  and  is  cheating  the  people  out  of  their  rights  of  self- 
government  ?  You  have  lately  enacted  a  law  for  protecting  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  I  am  told  that  the  law  works  well. 
For  this  you  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  for  the  good 
work  done  to  yourselves,  but  for  the  good  example  to  your  sis- 
ter states. 

I  will  beg  leave,  however,  to  urge  your  going  a  step  farther. 
This  is  a  party  government,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  a 
government  to  be  administered  by  party.  You. cannot  make  it 
otherwise.  Party  is  indispensable  in  a  free  country  in  order 
to  avoid  the  distraction  and  disintegration  consequent  upon 
many  candidates,  many  groups  of  electors,  and  many  questions. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  concentrate  the  votes  upon  particular 
persons  or  particular  measures.  Our  theory  is  that  this  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  resting 
upon  all  the  people,  not  a  part  of  them,  not  on  aristocrats  or 
kings,  but  on  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The  accustomed 
phrase,  stamped  as  if  it  were  a  coin  fresh  from  the  popular 
mint,  is  that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people*    In  sober  earnest  we  must  confess  that  this 
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is  no  longer  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Its  true  designation  would  be  a  government  of  the  people,  run 
by  politicians,  caucuses,  bosses,  and  cliques,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit Ballot  reform  will  go  a  great  way  to  make  it  what  the 
popular  proverb  would  have  it  to  be,  but  it  will  not  go  the 
whole  way.  What  we  are  to  aim  at  is  to  induce  all  the  voters 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

We  ¥rill  begin  with  these  two  postulates,  that  the  collective 
will  of  the  whole  people  is  the  only  lawful  source  of  authority 
in  this  country  ;  and  that  this  will  is  expressed  not  by  the  peo- 
ple in  mass,  but  through  delegates  chosen  by  them.  The  choice 
of  these  delegates  becomes  thus  of  vital  importance.  In  the 
making  of  the  choice,  two  distinct  processes  are  to  be  per- 
formed, one  the  setting  up  of  the  candidates,  the  other  the  final 
choice  between  them.  We  are  busying  ourselves  at  the  present 
time  with  the  second  process,  to  the  neglect  almost  entirely  of 
the  first.  Now  of  the  two  processes,  the  first  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  the  second,  for  if  honest  and  capable  candidates 
are  put  in  nomination  it  matters  less  which  are  elected,  as  in 
either  case  the  community  will  be  well  served.  The  supreme 
problem,  then,  is  to  get  the  best  candidates,  and  %euL  to  make 
all  the  people  choose  from  among  them.  How  will  you  get  the 
best  candidates? 

Suppose  an  election  in  which  only  one  office  is  to  be  filled, 
say  that  of  mayor  of  this  city.  How  can  you  secure  nomina- 
tions which  best  express  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  citizens 
in  each  party?  You  answer  that  the  best  way  of  getting  at  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens  is  to  ask  them.  Ask  the  Democrats 
whom  they  would  nominate,  and  put  the  same  question  to  the 
Republicans.  You  will  then  get  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  as  to  their  candidates,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans as  to  theirs,  and  when  the  day  of  election  comes  the 
majority  of  all  the  voters  of  the  city  will  declare  by  their  bal- 
lots which  of  the  two  candidates  they  prefer.  A  similar  pro- 
cess would  suffice  when  there  are  several  offices  to  be  filled. 

How  and  when  can  the  citizens  be  asked  whom  they  would 
nominate?    I  answer  that  whenever  a  registration  is  made  for 
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each  election  the  voters  should  be  required  to  name  their  oaadi* 
dates  when  they  register  their  own  names  as  voters.  That  plan 
would  answer  for  New  York.  In  places  where  there  is  a  stand* 
ing  list  of  voters,  their  preference  of  candidates  to  be  nomi- 
nated might  be  expressed  in  writing  and  all  the  voters  be  called 
upon  to  give  such  an  expression.  The  details  need  not  be  spe- 
cified here :  they  could  easily  be  worked  out.  If  neither  of  these 
methods  commends  itself  as  practicable  and  useful,  then  a  writ* 
ten  nomination  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  electors  —  say, 
for  example,  one  tenth  —  should  be  sufficient  warrant  for  print> 
ing  the  ballots  and  pursuing  the  system  prescribed  by  present 
laws.  This  last  is,  I  believe,  the  method  adopted  in  your  bal- 
lot reform  act  for  nominations  other  than  by  caucus  or  conven* 
tion,  but  it  may  call  out  the  wishes  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
voters,  and  leave  the  caucus  in  full  force. 

At  present  the  primary  is  the  nominating  unit,  and  a  very 
bad  one  it  is.  It  is  for  the  most  part  unregulated  by  law,  and 
is  a  hap-hazard  affair.  A  caucus  is  called,  and  few  or  many, 
generally  few,  attend,  and  they  nominate.  The  mass  of  the 
voters  do  not  attend  and  their  voices  are  not  heard.  This  meet* 
ing  nominates  for  the  smaller  local  offices,  and  it  sends  delegates 
to  the  larger  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  larger  districts,  and  so  on  in  a  certain  gradation  till  you  get 
to  the  nomination  of  a  governor  and  other  state  officers.  My 
contention  is  that,  instead  of  being  made  by  these  few,  the  nom- 
ination should  be  made  by  all  the  voters  in  the  party  residing 
in  the  district  which  the  primary  now  assumes  to  represent,  or 
as  many  of  these  voters  as  can  be  made  to  signify  their  wishes 
by  their  pi'esence  at  a  public  meeting,  or  by  writing,  under  such 
safeguards  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fraud. 

My  suggestions,  therefore,  are  these  two,  suggestions  which  I 
make  with  all  proper  deference  to  other  views,  but  which  I  ven- 
ture to  press  upon  your  attention,  and  these  are  official  nomina- 
tion and  compulsory  election.  I  would  make  as  many  of  the 
voters  as  possible  take  part  in  the  nominatioo,  and  I  would 
make  all  of  them  vote.  Compulsory  voting  is  as  necessary  as 
compulsory  education.  The  abstentions  from  the  polls  make  a 
curious  and  instructive  showing  in  our  political  history.     No 
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doubt  the  principal  reason  was  the  disgust  generally  felt  at  the 
prerailing  political  methods.  The  measures  proposed  would,  I 
am  fain  to  believe,  fitly  crown  the  edifice  of  electoral  reform. 

£x-Prb8.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  proposed  a  federation  of 
all  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches^  to  secure  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  The  Hon.  Wm.  £.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  the  United  States,  favors  this  plan.  The  agreement  of  two 
such  experts  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times.  Dr.  McCosh's  suggestioua 
as  to  dividing  oar  entire  territory  into  parishes  with  religious  agents  respon- 
sible for  each  (see  Christian  Review,  February  6)  are  based  largely  on  his 
prolonged  experiences  with  the  celebrated  Scottish  parochial  system,  but 
he  adapts  his  plan  carefully  to  the  exigencies  of  American  life. 

It  was  my  privilege,  some  years  ago,  to  start  a  movement  in 
Philadelphia  which,  by  the  active  cooperation  of  people  in 
Europe  and  America,  has  culminated  in  an  alliance  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Australia  and  the  British  Colonies, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  been  asked  once  and 
again  whether  I  would  join  in  an  effort  to  bring  all  our  evan- 
gelical churches  into  a  visible  unity.  I  declared  my  anxiety  to 
have  such  a  measure  carried,  but  have  declined  taking  any 
active  steps  to  further  it,  as  I  see  that  the  churches  are  in  no 
way  prepared  to  sanction  it.  I  do  not  inquire  which  of  the 
churches  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  feeling,  or  whether  all  of 
them  are,  so  far,  to  blame.  Certainly  all  are  to  blame  which 
are  not  prepared  to  unite  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  which 
insist  on  all  others  being  absorbed  into  their  own  body. 

If  we  cannot  yet  have  an  Incorporation^  let  us  have  a  Feder- 
ation. We  have  a  model  to  guide  us  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  founded,  I  think,  so  far  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  from  which  we  may  borrow  some 
things  in  drawing  out  a  plan  of  church  cooperation. 

The  plan  which  I  propose  does  not  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  church.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  church  organi- 
zation ;  it  is  simply  a  provision  by  which  each  church,  adhering 
to  its  own  constitution,  may  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Master. 
The  Episcopal  clergyman  is  still  under  his  bishop,  the  Presby- 
terian minister  is  still  under  his  presbytery  or  classis,  and  the 
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Congregational  pastor  has  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  counciL 
While  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  press  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Commission  on  Church 
Union  have  ^^  unanimously  determined  to  recommend  that  the 
Assembly  declare  its  desire  for  a  Federation  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  the  land,  and  invite  the  other  church  organizations 
to  arrange  for  a  conference  at  which  such  a  measure  shall  be 
considered  and,  if  practicable,  consummated."  ' 

It  is  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  history  of  Christianity. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  the  church  was  becoming  widely 
spread  it  divided  the  country  into  districts  or  parishes,  and 
appointed  a  person  to  take  an  oversight  of  each.  It  can  be 
shown  that  this  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  Christianity 
became  diffused  through  every  city,  town,  village,  and  rural 
district  of  Europe.  The  system  continues  to  this  day,  and  when 
the  church  is  left  free  and  the  minister  is  faithful,  it  has  many 
advantages.  I  can  say  so  from  experience,  as  I  was  a  parish 
minister  for  sixteen  years.  In  one  of  my  parishes  I  had  a  col- 
league and  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  communicants,  and 
there  were  several  dissenting  ministers  in  the  town.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  parish  of  six  thousand  was  carefully 
looked  after,  and  there  were  not  a  dozen  people  who  did  not 
attend  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  different  state  of  things. 
There  the  parochial  system  has  very  much  disappeared.  The 
minister  feels  that  his  charge  is  mainly  over  those  who  attend 
his  church,  wherever  they  may  reside.  Some  feel  as  if  they 
have  no  responsibility  beyond  their  own  people,  and  think  that 
they  do  enough  when  they  minister  faithfully  to  them.  There 
are  others  who  do  evangelistic  or  missionary  work,  but  as  all 
do  not,  and  there  is  no  system,  there  are  many  and  large  dis- 
tricts, both  in  town  and  country,  which  are  neglected  and  allowed 
to  sink  into  heathenism  and  vice. 

Now  the  Federation,  such  as  I  suggest,  is  adapted  to  this 
state  of  things.  It  allows  every  pastor  to  attend  specially  to  his 
own  people,  and  to  do  good  wherever  he  can.  But  meanwhile 
it  allots  a  district^  say  ofjwe  hundredj  or  one  thotisand  or  two 
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thousand^  to  etiery  evangelical  minister  who  is  willing  to  under- 
take it.  His  business  is  to  secure  that  the  glad  tidings  are  made 
known  to  all,  to  young  and  old.  The  minister  may  do  this  him- 
self, or  more  frequently  he  will  do  it  with  the  help  of  others. 
He  should  have  lay  assistants^  male  and  female^  elders^  deacons^ 
deaconesses^  Sabbath-school  teachers  ;  and  large  congregations 
should  have  competent  paid  assistants.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  is  that,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  any  church  or 
individual,  we  secure  that  Christ's  command  is  obeyed,  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  are  made  known  to  every  creature  even  in 
our  poorest  and  most  outcast  districts.  Christians  are  bound 
to  find  a  way  by  which  this  end  may  be  secured,  and  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  any  other  plan  by  which  the  end  is  sure  to  be 
accomplished. 

I  do  not  claim  any  merit  in  this  scheme.  There  is  no  origi- 
nality in  it.  Some  such  method  has  occurred  to  hundreds  — 
only  it  has  not  been  carried  out.  But  I  have  to  insist  on  one 
provision  being  made  in  the  scheme,  and  it  is  the  only  peculiar- 
ity that  I  claim  for  it.  As  so  long  a  parish  minister,  I  know 
and  have  felt  the  aversion  of  those  who  have  parochial  charges 
to  allow  other  laborers  to  enter  their  district.  In  this  advanced 
age  all  such  restrictions  must  be  removed.  There  is  to  be  a 
minister  to  take  the  oversight  of  a  parish,  but  he  is  not  to  hinder 
another  minister  from  visiting  his  people  in  that  district  or 
otherwise  doing  good  in  it  —  say,  setting  up  a  Sunday-school  or 
even  building  a  church  in  it.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
measure  I  propose.  I  can  conceive  that  good  may  arise  from 
such  a  stimulus.  Even  in  the  Eomish  Church  the  monk  was 
encouraged  to  enter  the  parish  of  the  lazy  priest  and  do  good. 
In  the  European  countries  the  dissenters  stir  up  the  parish 
ministers.  There  must  be  full  liberty  to  every  man  to  do  good 
where  he  can.  While  all  this  is  allowed,  people  generally  will 
be  disposed  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  parish  minister,  who 
will  find  an  abimdant  field  of  usefulness.  At  all  events,  this 
liberty  must  be  allowed  in  the  plan  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
Without  this  it  will  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 

But  here  the  question  is  raised — and  it  is  a  difficult,  indeed 
the  only  difficult,  one  —  With  whonf  is  the  division  into  par- 

VOL.V.  —  NO.  28.  24 
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ishes  and  the  appointment  of  the  ministers  for  the  district  to  be 
made  ?  This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  need  of  careful  con- 
sideration, kind  conference,  and  discussion. 

Much  of  the  work  might  be  done  spontaneously  by  pastors. 
Feeling  the  work  to  be  beyond  their  individual  strength,  they 
will  be  ready  to  call  in  others  to  act  with  him.  One  says,  I  will 
take  this  district  and  you  will  take  that.  Much  may  be  done 
in  this  way  without  any  authoritative  superintendence.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  when  ministers  over-jealous  for  their  de- 
nomination cannot  agree,  pious  laymen,  accustomed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  schemes  of  the  churches,  might  say.  We  cannot 
give  to  every  sectarian  scheme ;  let  us  agree  upon  a  distribution 
of  the  work,  and  let  all  fall  in  with  it. 

But  if  nothing  more  than  this  is  done,  I  fear  that  there  will 
be  gaps,  and  regions  between  the  parishes  abandoned  to  heath- 
enism. If  it  can  be  done^  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  advisory 
(not  an  authoritative}  power^  to  divide  the  city  or  rural  dis- 
trictj  OTy  if  possible^  the  whole  country^  into  parishes^  and  allot 
tlie  agents  to  each. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  might  surely  aid  in  this  work, 
might  so  far  guide  (not  control)  it.  It  has  sometimes  been 
objected  to  the  Alliance  that  it  is  a  talking  and  not  a  working 
Body.  I  do  not  join  in  that  objection,  but  if  it  can  be  induced 
to  take  a  part  in  the  practical  work  proposed  the  objection  will 
be  felt  no  longer.  The  President  of  the  American  Branch  of 
the  Alliance^  as  an  individual^  favors  the  proposed  scheme. 
I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  whole  body  may  countenance  it,  in 
entire  consonance  with  its  fundamental  principle  of  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  churches.  The  American  branch  might  appoint  a 
commission  or  committee  to  organize  this  work,  and  combine 
the  ministers  in  conducting  it.  The  local  branches  would  each 
have  a  work  here  in  which  they  might  do  unbounded  good,  and 
have  unbounded  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

If  there  be  a  denomination  which  cannot  get  others  to  join 
it,  let  it  proceed  to  divide  the  district  into  parishes  and  ask  one 
of  its  own  ministers  to  take  charge  of  each.  If  there  be  a 
branch  of  the  church  which  ¥rill  not  join  with  any  other,  I 
should  grieve  over  the  narrowness,  but  I  would  say  to  it,  Divide 
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the  country  for  yourselves,  and  as  you  do  so  you  may  find  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  to  be  too  great, 
and  you  may  be  led  to  call  in  others.  If  the  plan  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  country,  let  it  be  com- 
menced at  once  in  a  district  where  the  Christian  ministers  are 
prepared  for  it 

It  will  be  a  recommendation  of  the  measure,  in  the  view  of 
many  ministers,  that  when  they  visit  in  these  parishes  the  peo- 
ple will  be  more  likely  to  come  to  their  church  than  to  any  other. 
There  is  to  be  no  compulsion,  but  there  is  a  moral  suasion  here 
which  is  allowable,  and  may  be  very  effective. 
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An  International  Railway  between  North  and  South 
America  is  likely  to  be  opened  in  the  near  future.  The  Pan- 
American  Congress  has  been  doing  its  work  quietly,  so  quietly, 
in  fact,  that  its  debates  and  the  reports  of  its  committees  have 
been  practically  unnoticed.  But  one  of  the  latter,  recently 
made,  has  attracted  general  attention,  not  only  because  it  per- 
tains to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  consideration  by 
the  conference,  but  because  it  is  one  upon  which  there  was  no 
expectation  that  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  reached.  That 
is  the  report  on  the  question  of  an  international  railway  to  con- 
nect the  states  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and 
which  the  South  American  delegates  assert  to  be  desirable,  if  it 
is  feasible.  The  scheme  is  not  a  new  one,  though  it  is  advanced 
for  the  first  time  as  one  fairly  probable  of  realization,  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  powers, 
agree  merely  to  recommend  its  approval  by  the  governments 
they  represent  They  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  engineers,  three  from  each  nation  interested,  to  meet  at 
Washington,  with  power  to  determine  possible  routes,  to  esti- 
mate their  respective  cost  and  compare  their  advantages,  and  to 
make  preliminary  surveys.  It  is  recommended  that  the  line 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  pass  through  each  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  and  unite  their  principal  cities,  and  where  this  is 
impracticable,  that  branch  lines  shall  be  built,  and  that  existing 
railroads  shall  be  utilized  where  possible  in  order  to  minimize 
expense.  It  is  suggested  also  that  materials  for  construction 
and  equipment  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  that  the  completed 
road  shall  be  free  from  taxation,  that  subsidies  shall  be  granted 
by  the  various  governments,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
liminary surveys,  etc.,  be  borne  by  each  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  relations  of  the  governments 
to  the  road  as  a  whole  or  to  its  sections,  when  completed,  though 
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presumably  suoh  relations  have  been  carefully  considered^  but 
the  line  is  to  be  declared  strictly  neutral  for  all  time.  YtThether 
anything  comes  of  these  suggestions  or  not,  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme  is  conceded,  and  if  the  American  republics  really 
want  a  railway,  only  mutual  confidence,  amity,  and  a  readiness 
to  share  the  expense  are  requisite  to  insure  its  completion.  That 
it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  the  nations  concerned  cannot 
be  doubted,  opening  the  whole  of  the  vast  southern  continent  to 
trade  and  civilization,  and,  if  accompanied  by  a  suitable  scheme 
of  reciprocity,  giving  the  United  States  a  decided  advantage 
over  European  markets.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  would 
be  the  jealousy  which  tends  to  prevent  states  from  joining  in 
enterprises  of  common  interest,  but  which,  happily,  the  confer- 
ence, in  recommending  the  scheme  to  the  governments,  asserts 
does  not  in  this  case  exist. 

Socialism  makes  rapid  progress  in  Germany.  This  fact 
causes  uneasiness,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  predict  immediate 
danger  either  to  the  Empire  or  the  Reichstag  because  Social- 
ism has  gained  a  million  supporters.  A  portion  of  that  million 
voted  the  Socialist  ticket  simply  to  show  their  discontent  with 
industrial  conditions,  and  even  had  the  vote  been  a  half  larger 
than  it  was,  its  effect  on  the  Parliament  and  the  state  would 
still  be  limited.  For  while  the  Socialists  dominate  certain  cities 
through  the  industrial  classes,  they  have  virtually  no  foothold 
with  the  agricultural  population,  are  as  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
strong  Catholic  minority  as  by  the  government,  and  make  no 
impression  on  the  army,  abolition  of  which  is  a  part  of  their 
programme.  They  have  not  the  strength  to  rise  against  the 
army,  and  the  army  will  not  go  over  to  them,  because  it  is  well 
fed  and  so  cannot  sympathize  with  the  misery  that  excites  So- 
cialism, and  in  the  present  Reichstag  at  least  they  cannot  con- 
trol a  majority.  The  Republicans  will  not  unite  with  them 
save  to  gain  their  own  ends,  which  are  not  those  of  Socialists, 
and  the  government  can  win  a  working  majority  by  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  who  dislike  Republicans  and  Socialists  alike. 
It  is  improbable,  even,  in  that  event,  that  it  will  have  to  aban- 
don the  anti-Socialist  law,  but  if  it  does,  so  long  as  the  present 
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Parliament  lasts  it  is  likely  to  have  much  its  ovm  way  on  other 
things,  for  it  has  a  veto  power  which  it  will  use,  and  apart  from 
new  credits,  the  Beichstag  does  not  control  expenditure.  The 
really  serious  efEects  of  the  elections  will  appear  hereafter  and 
indirectly  rather  than  directly  and  immediately,  and  in  no  way 
perhaps  more  patently  than  in  a  large  increase  of  Socialist 
strength.  A  victory  always  attracts  an  increased  following  to 
the  victors,  and  gives  the  latter  courage  and  zeal  in  prosecuting 
its  campaign,  and,  beside,  as  numbers  grow,  the  repression  of 
the  government  is  fairly  certain  to  be  less  severe.  Radical  as 
it  has  been  thus  far,  the  Socialist  vote  has  grown  to  a  million, 
and  with  repression  lessened  and  the  growth  of  the  party  by 
propaganda,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at  the  next  election  every 
third  instead  of  every  fifth  voter  will  be  a  Socialist.  Such  a 
result  may  be  hastened  by  the  virtual  admission  of  the  justice 
of  Socialist  complaints  by  the  Emperor  in  his  recent  rescript, 
and  his  plans  for  relieving  them ;  for  if  he  does  not  carry  them 
out  satisfactorily,  with  all  the  meanings  workmen  have  read 
into  them,  he  will  be  held  by  the  Socialists  to  have  broken  his 
word  or  to  be  powerless  to  carry  out  his  own  purposes.  Either 
will  reinforce  the  Socialist  strength  and  increase  disbelief  in 
help  by  constitutional  methods,  and  if  the  latter  becomes  strong 
and  the  party  grows  to  a  third  of  the  population,  the  state  may 
be  in  serious  danger.  The  party  might  even  attempt  a  rising, 
and  although  in  that  event  they  would  certainly  be  put  down 
by  the  army,  government  would  then  have  to  be  carried  on  by 
military  force  which,  soldiers  as  they  are,  the  HohenzoUems  do 
not  want.  The  danger  may  be  averted,  of  course,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  poor  law,  that  will  relieve  workmen  of  the  fear  of 
want,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  fear  becomes  strong,  the 
Emperor  may  force  such  a  law  through,  despite  the  dislike  of 
the  peasantry  to  bear  the  expense  it  will  involve.  He  may,  too, 
consent  to  such  reforms  as  Socialists  and  Republicans  can  agree 
upon,  and  may  relax  the  repression  which  now  only  swells  the 
Socialist  ranks,  and  permit  a  freedom  of  4^^sion  that  may 
result  in  some  safe  modification  of  the  social  system.  For 
either  would  revive  belief  that  relief  might  be  attained  by  con- 
stitutional methods,  instead  of  by  revolution,  to  which  the  Ger- 
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mans,  with  their  thorough  discipline  and  liking  for  strong  au- 
thority, must  hesitate  to  resort. 

AusTBALASlAN  CONFEDERATION  promises  great  results.  The 
conference  convened  at  Melbourne  to  consider  the  question  of 
Federation  has  adopted  the  federal  principle  and  summoned  a 
convention  to  meet  at  Melbourne  in  January  next  to  frame  a 
constitution.  The  event  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  than  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  American  Union,  and  is  mainly  due  to  the 
advanced  position  with  respect  to  federation  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  premier  of  New  South  Wales.  The  remaining  colonies, 
led  by  Victoria,  hoped  that  federation  might  be  realized  some 
time  in  the  future,  but  believed  that  the  most  that  could  be 
accomplished  now  was  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority 
for  defense,  under  which  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
colonies  might  be  united  in  one  command,  and  a  consistent  sys- 
tem of  fortifications  constructed.  But  Sir  Henry  insisted  that 
as  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme  would  necessitate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  paramount  authority,  a  federal  government  might  as 
well  be  erected  at  once,  and  so  asked  for  a  governor-general  for 
all  Australia,  a  federal  ministry,  and  a  federal  Parliament  of 
two  houses.  That  he  has  won  over  the  conference  to  his  views 
shows  him  to  be  the  most  powerful  factor  in  Australian  politics, 
not  the  less  that  the  jealousies  of  the  colonies  and  their  ten- 
dency to  separation  could  not  easily  have  been  overcome.  In- 
deed, the  attitude  of  the  premier's  own  colony  would  increase 
the  difficulty  of  agreement,  in  that  it  refused  not  only  to  recog- 
nize the  Federal  Council,  created  in  1885,  with  a  view  to  united 
action  within  certain  limits,  but  subsequently  to  use  it  as  a  basis 
for  larger  federal  institutions.  There  would  be,  too,  jealousy 
over  the  location  of  the  federal  capital,  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  New  Zealand,  1,200  miles  away,  to  unite  save  for  the 
purpose  of  defense,  and  a  serious  difference  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, Victoria,  for  example,  being  strongly  protectionist  and 
New  South  Wales  as  strongly  free  trade.  The  latter  question 
has  thus  far  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  South  African 
federation,  but  the  western  colonies  have  apparently  agreed  to 
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sacrifice  individiial  predilections  to  the  great  end  in  view,  and 
to  leave  matters  upon  which  there  are  decided  differences  to 
the  adjustment  of  time.  As  the  manifest  destiny  of  Australia 
is  to  be  a  federal  republic,  and  the  new  movement  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  there  is  likely  to  be  no  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  home  government  to  the  work  of  unifi- 
cation, but  only  a  warm  welcome.  True,  its  power  will  be  some- 
what lessened  thereby,  but  its  relations  to  Australia  will  be 
greatly  simplified,  in  that  it  will  have  only  to  deal  with  one 
state  instead  of  dealing  separately  with  the  five  colonies  now 
composing  it.  As  for  Australia,  no  coimtry  ever  started  out 
with  greater  advantages,  possessing  a  warm  but  not  tropical 
climate,  a  soil  suitable  for  a  large  variety  of  crops,  and  a  popu- 
lation almost  wholly  English  and  Protestant,  the  majority  of 
which  is  fairly  well  to  do.  In  time,  it  will  be  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  land  of  the  world,  for  it  will  contain  a  larger  population 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  have  a  smaller  proportion 
of  foreigners  than  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  will 
occupy  a  continent  of  which  no  foreign  power  lays  claim  to  a 
rood.  But  to  work  out  its  great  destiny,  it  must  be  a  united 
Australia,  not  a  mere  collection  of  jealous  states,  a  fact  that  has 
been  realized  by  the  Melbourne  Conference  in  its  adoption  of 
the  federal  idea  as  expressed  in  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  motion. 
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A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
Vol.  v.  — may,  1890.  — No.  29. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Soman  Catholic  question  in 
which  a  Protestant  Christian^nation  may  well  be  interested,  the 
one  is  political  and  the  other  religious.  For  a  long  time  this 
nation  did  not  seem  to  be  pai-ticularly  interested  in  either ;  but 
of  late  it  has  become  manifest  to  a  great  number  of  thoughtful 
men,  that  the  political  movements  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  are 
of  a  very  dangerous  character,  and  need  to  be  watched  closely, 
because  ruin  will  be  brought  upon  this  Protestant  republic  if 
this  gigantic  foe  of  all  liberties,  known  as  ultramontanism,  can* 
not  be  kept  in  check. 

One  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized  until  it  is  understood  by 
the  American  people.  The  politico-religious  system  known  as 
Romanism  rests  on  dogmas  and  principles  which  necessarily 
put  it  in  conflict  with  Protestantism,  and  with  all  the  free  in* 
stitutions  to  which  the  Protestant  faith  has  given  rise.  The 
Church  of  Rome  fully  admits  this.  Now,  since  she  considers 
herself  the  only  true  church,  the  custodian  of  truth,  she  natu- 
rally believes  in  her  own  perpetuation.  To  perpetuate  herself, 
she  must  flght  against  the  chief  hindrance  to  her  progress, 
namely  the  Pi*otestant  civilization  of  this  nation.  To  say  that 
Rome  is  not  the  foe  of  this  republican  nation,  to  say  that  she 
can  consistently  be  anything  else,  is  to  be  illogical  as  well  as 
blind  to  facts. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  that  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  the 
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country  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  serious  problem 
which  Rome  is  pressing  upon  us.  Now  that  the  country  has 
become,  in  some  measure,  aroused  to  the  monstrous  claims  of 
Jesuitism,  —  claims  which  are  but  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  —  it  can  be  presumed  that  a  ques- 
tion so  vital  to  the  existence  of  this  nation  will  occupy  in  public 
discussion  the  place  it  should  have  had  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  as  much  can  be  said  of  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  question.  Secular  papers,  religious  papers,  ministerial  as- 
sociations, conferences  of  churches,  all  seem  to  chime  in  with 
this  most  imchristlike  and  unscriptural  refrain:  ^^We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Komanism  as  a  system  of  doctrines.  Its 
growth,  its  expansion  in  this  direction  need  not  concern  us.  It 
does  not  matter  what  it  teaches.  We  should  in  no  wise  attempt 
to  convert  its  adherents.  We  have  no  mission  to  them.  Let  us 
rather  turn  our  attention  to  the  hettthen." 

We  have  been  met  with  some  such  words  as  these,  falling 
from  the  lips  of  ministers  and  church-members,  time  and  again, 
when  we  have  made  our  earnest  plea  on  behalf  of  our  French 
Protestant  College,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  a 
Christian  education  to  the  priest-ridden  and  down-trodden 
masses  of  French  Soman  Catholics  which  the  aggressions  and 
tyranny  of  Rome  have  driven  from  Canada  to  New  England. 

We  may  safely  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  majority  of  Prot- 
estant Americans  do  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  convert  to 
evangelical  truth  the  eight  million  Romanists  who  are  now 
found  in  this  land  of  liberty.  By  a  strange  inconsistency, 
they  help  the  American  Board  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  papists 
of  Spain  and  of  Mexico,  but  they  see  no  need  of  reaching,  with 
the  same  saving  power,  the  slaves  of  Romish  absolutism  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  paradise  of  ultramontanism  to-day. 
In  the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  men  who  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  public,  the  reason  for  the  apathy  shown  can 
easily  be  predicated.  Moral  cowardice,  self-interest,  lack  of 
principle,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians. 

We  have  in  view,  however,  another  class  among  those  who 
are  absolutely  indifPerent  concerning  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
Roman  Catholics. 
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We  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  men  and  women  possessing  a 
missionary  spirit,  who  are  ever  ready  to  aid  good  causes,  and 
are  generous  in  their  offerings,  refuse  to  be  moved,  when  urged 
to  go  with  the  message  of  Christ,  to  souls  that  walk  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  There  can  be  but  one  explanation 
for  this  unwillingness  to  spread  the  news  of  Christ^s  salvation 
among  a  class  of  men  and  women,  who  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  it. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Bomanists  possess  the  truth  of 
the  gospeL  Their  church  is  considered  as  one  of  the  Christian 
denominations  of  the  land,  working  in  common  with  the  others 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  thought  that 
we  lose  our  time,  waste  our  energy,  and  squander  our  money 
when  we  attempt  to  convert  to  Protestant  views  of  truth  the 
followers  of  the  Bomish  system. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Church  of  Rome  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  church  of  Christ  or  not.  Say  that  it  is,  if  you  please.  Then 
we  are  compelled  to  add  that  it  is  a  very  dry  branch,  and  bears 
fruit  that  is  anything  but  fit  food  for  an  immortal  soul  hunger- 
ing after  that  which  can  satisfy  it. 

The  trouble  with  very  many  liberal-minded,  kind-hearted,  and 
conscientious  Protestants  is  that  they  scarcely  know  the  alpha- 
bet of  Romish  theology  and  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  They  have  not  had  occasion  to 
look  into  the  dogmas  of  that  gigantic  system  of  error,  and  in 
their  desire  to  be  broad-minded  and  charitable,  they  remain 
silent,  when  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  would  lead  them  to  protest  against  gross  forms  of 
error,  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  most  injurious  to 
those  deluded  souls  from  which  the  truth  of  God's  word  has 
ever  been  concealed. 

A  great  reform  is  needed  here.  We  should  be  sorry  if  it 
were  thought  that  we  advocate  denunciation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  our  pulpits.  But  we  believe  the  ministry  of  the 
American  Protestant  church  owe  it  to  their  people  to  make 
known  to  them  the  false  and  dangerous  teachings  of  the  papal 
church.     To  this  effect,  our  seminaries  should  give  some  special 
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instruotions  to  Ae  yoong  men  whom  they  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  Bomanism  is  modifying 
itself  in  any  perceptible  degree.  It  is  simply  applying  the 
principles  of  Loyola  more  carefully,  by  means  of  which  it  can 
conceal  what  it  is  best  not  to  declare  too  openly.  The  Roman- 
ism of  to-day  is  very  much  that  of  Reformation  days.  The  sys- 
tem which  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin  so  bravely  fought 
against,  with  the  sword  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  still  exists. 
If  anything  it  is  worse  now  than  it  then  was.  It  has,  since 
those  days,  incorporated  into  its  creed  several  monstrous  dog- 
mas, and  we  may  safely  say,  that  that  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,  promulgated  in  1854,  and  that  of 
papal  infallibility,  in  1870,  stand  second  to  none  among  the  un- 
scriptural  dogmas  of  that  church,  in  the  mischievous  results 
they  have  produced.  Now,  if  we  must  discriminate  between 
truth  and  error;  if  the  Christian  believer  is  under  any  obligation 
to  make  truth  known  to  those  who  ignore  it ;  if  men's  charac- 
ters are  at  all  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Christ's  gospel,  it 
manifestly  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Evangelical  church  of  this 
privileged  Protestant  nation  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of 
their  benighted  Romish  brethren,  that  they  may  see  the  light, 
that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  truth  and  be  made 
prosperous  and  happy  thereby. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked :  ^^  Can  it  be  done? "  We 
reply,  that  such  a  question  has  no  place  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever in  God  and  in  the  all  prevailing  power  of  truth.  We 
ask  the  skeptical  Christian  who  would  so  inquire :  Is  the  €rod 
of  John  of  Goch,  of  John  Wesel,  of  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Knox  dead  ?  Has  he  abdicated  his  throne  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  infallible  monarch  of  the  Vatican  ?  He  is  not  dead  nor 
doth  He  sleep.  It  is  we  who  are  asleep  while  anxious  souls 
suffer  and  perish  in  a  land  of  gospel  privileges.  The  few 
papists  we  convert  in  Spain  will  not  make  up  for  the  thousands 
who  die  at  our  doors,  without  an  invitation  from  us  to  come  to 
Christ,  instead  of  going  to  meaningless  forms  and  sacramental 
practices. 

It  is  a  very  solemn  question.     On  it  hangs  the  salvation  of 
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iihonsands  of  souls,  for  whom  God  shall  hold  us  responsiblo.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  future  well-being  and  growth  of  this 
nation  is  inseparably  connected  with  this  problem. 

That  we  may  make  it  clear  that  there  is  great  need  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  Romanists,  let  us  instance  two  or  three  from 
among  the  unscriptural  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  £ome 
teaches  its  adepts. 

Justification.  —  We  mention  first  justification,  this  cardinal 
doctrine  which  gave  the  key-note  to  the  German  reformation. 

Are  there  very  many  ways  whereby  man  can  be  made  accept- 
able unto  God  ?  Believers  in  the  Bible  at  once  answer :  Man 
is  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law.  Paul  mourns  over  the  fact  that 
his  countrymen,  through  ignorance  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
were  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  instead 
of  submitting  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The 
Jew  had  to  accomplish  the  law. 

Study  Romanism  and  you  find  it  to  be  nothing  but  baptized 
legalism.  It  brings  back  the  burdened  soul  to  those  beggarly 
elements  of  which  Paul  speaks  with  no  small  amount  of  feeling, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Instead  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  grace,  instead  of  offering  a  Saviour  without  money  and 
without  price,  it  says  to  the  burdened  soul:  "You  must  'gain ' 
heaven."  Its  preaching  is :  "  Do,  do.  Accomplish  the  law. 
Fast,  make  penance,  go  to  confession,  take  the  wafer  often,  pay 
for  masses,  receive  the  sacraments  and  the  rites  of  the  church. 
By  these  things,  and  not  without  them,  you  shall  be  saved." 

Such  teaching  subverts  wholly  the  plan  of  salvation  wrought 
out  by  Jesus  Christ  This  is  not  the  gospel  which  saves  souls, 
and  the  results  of  such  unscriptural  teaching  are  disastrous  in 
two  directions.  First,  the  pious,  anxious  soul  finds  no  peace  in 
such  an  unscriptural  doctrine.  The  soul  that  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness  is  cheated  and  wounded  by  such  a 
false  doctrine.  It  is  not  true  that  the  sinner  can,  by  any  deed 
of  his,  satisfy  the  demands  of  God's  broken  law  and  find  peace. 
Not  knowing  that  Christ  said  on  the  cross :  "  It  is  finished," 
the  poor  Romanist  tries  to  do  what  the  Saviour  has  done  for 
him.     He  tries  and  fails.     He  tries  again,  but  meets  again  with 
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failure.  Burdened  with  sin,  he  subjects  his  body  to  physical 
pain,  he  scrupulously  adds  religious  ceremony  to  sacramental 
rites.  But  the  burden  of  his  soul  remains.  The  more  he  does, 
the  more  unhappy  he  is.  He  has  been  drinking  at  a  broken  cis- 
tern which  contains  no  water,  and  the  thirst  of  his  soul  has  not 
been  quenched. 

What  does  that  poor  sinner  need  ?  The  simple  truth  of  the 
gospel.  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  "God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son."  "  By  grace  are 
ye  saved,  through  faith,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  ye 
have  done,  but  by  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Such  elementary  gospel  truths  seem  to  be  as  new  to  nine 
tenths  of  the  Komanists  of  Massachusetts  as  to  the  heathen  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  We  Protestants  of  this  free  republic 
know  them,  and  through  them  our  souls  find  peace,  and  yet  we 
say  it  is  not  our  mission  to  make  them  known  to  those  thousands 
of  souls  around  us  that  suffer  and  die  from  ignorance. 

These  false  doctrines  are  followed  with  bad  results  in  another 
direction.  This  legalism  leads  a  great  many  to  accept  a  dead 
extemalism  for  and  instead  of  personal  religion.  A  few  out- 
ward forms  constitute  their  reh'gious  life.  A  false  security 
follows,  and  souls  go  to  perdition.  Little  is  made  of  that  true 
life,  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Outward  forms  and  ceremonies, 
they  are  taught,  will  wipe  away  sin  which,  because  of  this,  can 
be  committed  with  too  much  ease. 

The  Sacraments.  —  The  teaching  of  Some  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  deludes  the  soul  and  jeopardizes  its 
salvation.  The  sacraments,  seven  in  number,  are  declared  to 
be  the  true  channels  of  grace  and  salvation.  To  die  without 
baptism  is  to  forfeit  heaven.  The  eucharist  and  extreme  unc- 
tion are  absolutely  necessary.  The  most  careless  Komanist  ap- 
peals to  these  in  articulp  mortis. 

The  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum  is  fraught 
with  great  mischief.  The  church  teaches  that  the  sacrament 
has  a  special  power  in  and  by  itself,  a  power  which  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  dispositions  of  the  partaker.  If  only  it  can  be 
administered  like  a  drug,  it  will  do  its  work.  A  priest  once  said 
to  a  Congregational  minister,  that  he  would  prefer  seeing  one  of 
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his  parishioners  die  on  the  scaffold,  rather  than  see  him  become 
a  Protestant,  ^^  for,"  said  he,  ^^  I  could  introduce  him  into  heaven 
by  the  sacraments,  at  the  last  moment." 

When  you  add  to  this  false  belief  the  theory  of  the  opus 
opcrantia^  namely  that  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  the  officiating  priest,  you  have  a  mon- 
strous dogma,  virhich  invests  the  hierarchy  with  extraordinary 
powers,  placing  as  it  does  the  salvation  of  the  soul  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  sinful  men.  If  an  unworthy  priest  has  no  inten- 
tion of  remitting  your  sins  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  your 
sins  are  not  forgiven  you.  If  he  has  no  intention  of  admin- 
istering extreme  unction  to  the  dyiug,  there  is  no  heaven  pos- 
sible. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  priest  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  give 
the  wafer  to  a  dying  woman  because  the  poor  husband  could 
not  pay  ten  dollars.  He  delayed  the  ceremony  until  the  ten 
dollars  had  been  collected  to  buy  salvation  for  a  dying  soul ! 
In  the  terms  of  Scripture,  we  c^l  this  a  devilish  doctrine,  be- 
cause for  centuries  its  residts  have  been  devilish.  It  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  arrogant  and  cruel  caste,  of  a  tyrannical 
hierarchy,  a  whip  which  has  drawn  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
deluded  victims.  Some  may  ask  if  this  is  true  in  this  country? 
We  say  yes,  to  a  very  great  extent.     How  ?     In  this  way. 

Rome  has  certain  ends  to  reach.  Let  us  say  they  are  polit- 
ical. She  must  have  the  votes  of  her  people.  She  makes 
known  her  wishes.  It  may  be  a  large  number  do  not  approve 
of  them.  They  timidly  say  so.  At  once  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  burst  upon  their  unprot-ected  heads.  "Without  the 
sacraments,  you  go  to  perdition.  They  are  the  sine  qua  non  of 
salvation.  We  the  priests  alone  can  administer  them,  and  un- 
less you  vote  as  we  say,  no  sacraments  are  given,  and  you  go  to 
hell." 

It  is  thus  that  Rome  tramples  under  foot  the  intelligence  and 
the  conscience.  And  yet  we  allow  such  a  slavery  to  exist  in 
our  land  and  do  nothing  to  destroy  it.  The  bondage  of  the 
Southern  slaves  was  nothing  as  compared  with  this  mental  and 
moral  serfdom.  It  is  with  this  arm  that  Rome  fights  against 
our  liberties,  our  institutions,  and  empties  our  public  schools. 
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We  ask  Protestant  ministers  and  laymen  if  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Rome  as  a  system 
of  religion,  that  we  have  no  mission  to  these  benighted  people  ? 
If  it  is  not  our  duty  to  offer  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  to  the 
millions  who  are  held  in  so  cruel  a  bondage,  let  us  cease  all 
missionary  effort. 

The  doctrine  of  prayer  and  intercession  is  subverted  by 
Rome.  Vain  and  meaningless  repetitions  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
saints  are  made  to  replace  the  earnest  supplication  to  God 
through  the  only  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  Mariolatry  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church.  For  one  prayer  offered 
through  the  Advocate  who  made  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
fifty  or  more  ai*e  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  saints. 
Again,  the  soul  is  deceived  and  robbed  of  the  blessing  it  seeks, 
because  if  it  is  true  that  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  save 
through  Christ,  mariolatry  is  a  soul-destroying  doctrine,  and  it 
is  one  of  those  which  has  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  ignorant 
and  deluded  masses. 

Paul  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Timothy  urges  him  not  to  be 
partaker  in  other  men's  sins.  We  have  often  asked  ourselves 
if  this  Protestant  nation  has  ever  realized  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  it  has  been  a  partaker  in  the  sins  that  can  be  directly 
traced  to  tlie  false  teachings  of  Romanism.  It  has  been  shown 
that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  illiterate  and  paupers  of  this  country 
are  Romanists.  Every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has 
been  under  Romish  rule  has  been  made  poor,  ignorant,  and  de- 
graded. Bloody  revolutions,  such  as  that  of  France,  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Romish  absolutism,  as  well  as  the  infidelity 
which  is  devastating  that  fair  land.  And  yet  we  say,  we  have 
no  special  mission  to  the  Romanists  of  our  country !  May  God 
open  our  eyes  while  yet  it  is  time,  and  help  us  to  do  our  duty. 

Calvin  E.  Amabon. 
French  Protestant  College,  Springfield,  Man. 
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8PEECHE8  BT  EX-OOVKRNOR  JOHN  D.  LONG  AND  INDIAN  COMMISSIONER 
T.  J.  MORGAN. 

DuEiNG  Commissioner  Morgan's  recent  visit  in  Boston  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  In- 
dians was  held  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Indian  Association.  The  historic  edifice  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the  friends  of  the  red  man.  In  the 
absence  of  ex-Mayor  Prince,  Hon.  John  D.  Long  presided  in 
his  own  inimitably  felicitous  manner,  and  in  calling  the  meeting 
to  order  spoke  as  follows :  — 

To  those  of  us  who  recall  the  days  of  the  Ponca  agitation,  it  is  gratifying 
to  realize  the  advance  that  has  heen  made.  Since  that  time  the  Severalty 
hill  has  heen  passed.  Congress  has  recognized  the  duty  of  giving  the  In- 
dian citizenship,  and  has  increased  its  appropriations  for  his  education  from 
060,000,  which  it  was  in  the  year  1878,  to  nearly  $1,500,000,  which  it  is  to- 
day. [Applause.]  The  Indian  is  no  longer  a  savage,  no  longer  a  nomad, 
no  longer  a  ward.  He  is  to-day  entering  upon  a  plam  of  American  citizen- 
shi)>.  The  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Indian  as  a  fellow  human  being  [applause],  with  the  same 
characteristics,  the  same  temptations,  the  same  abilities  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  appeal  is  no  longer  to  his  fear  or  to  his  avarice,  but  to  his 
manhood;  and  along  that  line  the  Indian  problem  is  working  out.  At  any 
one  time  it  seems  as  if  the  progress  was  small,  but  looking  back  to-day  over 
the  last  ten  years,  we  can  see  that  the  progress  has  been  great.  And  even 
Congress,  with  whom  we  are  apt  to  quarrel,  has  certainly  kept  step  with  the 
march  and  the  advanced  sentiment  of  the  time  in  increasing  its  appropriations 
for  his  education,  in  recognizing  his  rights  of  citizenship,  in  giving  him  sev- 
eral title  to  his  land,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  for  his  incorporation  in  the 
body  politic,  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic.  And  yet  that  march,  gratifying 
as  it  is,  and  however  gratifying,  leaving  much  more  to  be  desired  to  be  done 
—  that  march,  whatever  it  is,  is  due  to  the  public  sentiment  which  has  been 
created  and  which  has  compelled  that  march,  in  Congress  and  out.  And 
that  public  sentiment  has  been  created  by  just  such  societies  as  have  inaugu- 
rated this  meeting,  by  just  such  gatherings  of  Christian  men  and  women  as 
are  here  to-day.    And  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  promote  that  senti- 
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ment,  to  continue  this  march  and  to  do  something  still  more  toward  giving 
the  Indian  the  rights  to  which,  as  a  man  and  a  fellow  human  being:,  he  is 
entitled. 

Commissioner  Morgan,  who  was  received  with  great  applause, 
read  the  following  address :  — 

What  is  termed  the  Indian  problem  is  only  one  phase  of  that  broader 
question  with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  confronted,  which 
may  be  termed  the  race  problem.  The  controlling  factor  in  our  national 
life  is  Anglo-Saxon.  Our  civilization  was  transplanted  from  England.  Our 
language,  laws,  institutions,  and  prevailing  customs  are  English.  The  Pil- 
grims and  the  Puritans  combined  have  been  able  to  dictate  largely  the  course 
of  legislation  and  to  control,  in  a  great  degree,  the  course  of  development 
of  our  national  life.  Other  peoples  have  come  to  our  shores,  and  the  great 
mass  has  assimilated  with  our  national  life.  In  return  for  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  and  political  power  so  freely  bestowed  upon  them,  these  for- 
eign nationalities  have  willingly  accepted  the  English  language,  and,  in  the 
main,  what  may  be  called  our  American  system.  Whatever  resistance  has 
been  made  to  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  con- 
fined largely,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  to  the  first  generation  of  incoming 
foreigners.  Their  children  trained  in  our  public  schools  have  readily  yielded 
and  have  willingly  become  Americans.  The  first  great  rivalry  of  races  on 
this  continent  is  practically  ended.  The  English  type  of .  civilization  is  se- 
curely established.  Old  England  became  New  England  and  New  England 
has  become  the  United  States.  New  England  necessarily  was  new  and  dif- 
fered in  many  points  from  the  old,  and  the  United  States  is  New  England 
enlarged,  modified,  and,  may  we  not  say,  improved  ?  But  it  is  New  Eng- 
land still. 

The  race  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to-day  in  the  South  is  more  diffi- 
cult. The  race  peculiarities  of  the  African  do  not  admit  of  as  complete 
assimilation  as  has  been  the  Case  with  other  peoples,  but  even  the  Africans 
have  been  admitted  into  political  fellowship,  and  their  complete  enfranchise 
ment  and  absolute  political  equality  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  equality  which  is  the  very  essence  of  our  civilization  have  struck  from 
the  millions  of  Africans  in  this  country  the  shackles  of  slavery,  lifted  them 
to  the  plane  of  citizenship,  and  will  not  rest  until  they  shall  have  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  freedom  and  political 
equality.  [Applause.]  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
the  process  of  national  assimilation,  of  rendering  homogeneous  elements  so 
diverse  as  those  which  enter  into  the  national  life,  it  seeiAs  a  little  strange 
that  there  should  be  any  question  as  to  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  the 
complete  assimilation  of  the  little  band  of  American  Indians. 

The  so-called  Indian  problem  is  simply  the  question,  How  shall  we  ab- 
sorb into  our  national  life  250,000  Indians  ?  The  most  obvions  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  are  to  do  this  by  the  same  methods  by  which  we 
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have  saccessf  ully  absorbed  millions  of  Irish,  millions  of  Crermans,  and  mil- 
lions still  of  otber  nationalities.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  although 
the  Pilgrims  met  these  children  of  the  soil  when  they  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  although  we,  as  a  people,  have  had  them  among  us  from  1620 
until  1890,  a  period  of  270  years,  the  process  of  assimilation  has  not  gone 
forward,  and  the  Indians  remain  among  us,  retaining  in  a  large  measure  the 
status  —  legal,  social,  religious,  intellectual,  and  industrial  —  which  they 
held  when  we  first  came  into  contact  with  them.  They  are  not  Americans, 
but  Indians.  The  history  of  our  dealings  with  these  people  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing one,  for,  aside  from  being  a  record  of  wars  and  massacres,  broken  trea- 
ties, unjust  laws,  and  corrupt  administration,  it  is  also  largely  a  record  of 
failure.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  record  is  not  wholly 
black,  for  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
even  the  cruelties  of  our  people  have  in  many  cases  been  provoked  by  equal 
cruelties  on  the  part  of  the  savages.  From  the  commencement  of  our  his- 
tory to  the  present  time,  very  much  has  been  done  by  private  individuals 
and  organized  philanthropy  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Many 
self-sacrificing,  devoted  missionaries  have  labored  among  them,  and  multi- 
tudes of  them  have  been  led  to  live  honorable  and  useful  lives.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  government  has  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
effort  to  educate  and  civilize  them.  There  has  been  much  wise  legislation 
and  much  able  administration.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Indians,  after 
all  these  years  of  contact  with  a  Christian  civilization,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Indians  still.  We  have  failed  to  assimilate  them ;  they  have  rejected  our 
civilization.  They  retain  for  the  most  part  their  own  languages,  supersti- 
tions, and  barbarous  customs.  They  distrust  us  and  we  despise  them.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  statement,  notably  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes,  who  have  made  great  progress  in  civilization.  Nevertheless,  the 
old  problem  which  confronted  our  fathers  still  confronts  us,  —  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  American  Indians  ? 

In  answering  this  question  much  will  depend  upon  our  point  of  view.  If 
we  regard  each  Indian  tribe  as  an  independent  nation,  occupying  its  own  ter- 
ritory, subject  only  to  its  own  laws,  possessing  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  sovereign  people,  with  whom  we  are  to  live  on  the  best  terms  attain- 
able, for  whose  welfare  we  have  no  responsibility,  there  can  be  no  imme- 
diate solution  of  the  difficulties  confronting  us  which  grow  out  of  such  an 
anomalous  relationship.  However  useful  that  theory  may  have  been  as  a 
working  hypothesis  in  the  past,  it  is  no  longer  tenable  as  the  basis  of  a  set- 
tled policy.  The  people  who  occupy  the  region  that  extends  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  ht>m  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  Manitoba  to  Mexico, 
must  be  one  people.  The  great  idea  of  national  unity,  settled  by  the  war 
of  1861  to  1865  at  such  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  is  as  applica- 
ble to  the  Indian  problem  as  it  was  to  the  problem  of  secession.  We  are 
one  people.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  country  mast  be  sharers  alike 
in  our  common  national  life.     [Applause.] 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  these  people  as  conquered  nation^  any  more  tenable. 
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When  the  South  hud  down  its  arms  it  did  not  become  a  conquered  province, 
but  as  speedily  as  State  governments  could  be  reestablished  the  people  of 
the  South  returned  to  their  customary  places  as  members  of  the  republic 
and  sharers  in  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  th^  nation.  So  strong  is  the 
national  idea  of  brotherhood,  of  equality  of  rights,  that  it  left  no  place  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  conquering  army  for  the  nation  of  conquered  subjects. 
There  is  no  place  in  our  scheme  of  government  for  either  slaves  or  subjects. 
[Applause.] 

That  cruel  and  inhuman  theory  which  regards  all  the  red  men  as  savages, 
fit  only  for  extermination,  a  theory  which  crystallized  into  that  shameful  say- 
ing that  the  **  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian,*'  does  injustice  to  the  many 
noble  traits  of  the  Indian  and  to  the  humaner  instincts  of  the  whites.  It  is 
much  more  in  consonance  with  the  facts  and  the  truer  sentiments  bf  the 
American  people  to  say  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  an  educated  Indian. 
The  method  of  solving  the  Indian  problem  by  extermination  has  only  to  be 
suggested  to  be  rejected.  It  is  an  offense  to  the  national  conscience,  and  its 
.serious  advocacy  would  consign  any  publicist  to  execration.  Scarcely  more 
acceptable  is  the  notion  that  the  Indians  are  destined  to  become  vagabonds, 
wandering,  homeless  and  houseless,  from  place  to  place,  hunting,  fishing, 
stealing,  or  begg^g  according  to  their  varying  exigencies.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience with  tramps,  and  are  unwilling  to  tolerate  those  we  have,  much  less  to 
vastly  increase  their  number  by  wholesale  additions  of  tribes  of  Indians. 
Shall  we  then  regard  the  Indians  as  wards  of  the  nation,  to  be  cared  for  as 
guardians  care  for  minors  ?  Shall  we  wholly  ignore  not  only  the  autonomy 
of  the  tribe  but  the  independence  of  the  individual,  and  substitute  national 
law  and  guardianship  ?  Shall  we  feed  them  and  clothe  them,  and  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  for  their  care  and  keeping  ?•  Shall  we  legislate  for 
them,  shutting  them  up  on  reservations  from  which  we  sedulously  exclude 
white  men  ?  Restrict  them  in  any  attempted  assertion  of  their  rights  ? 
We  do  not  deal  thus  with  any  other  people.  There  is  nothiug  in  this  sys- 
tem which  has  any  tendency  to  develop  the  better  elements  of  the  Indian's 
character.  This  theory  offers  no  solution  of  the  problem.  It  only  provides 
for  its  perpetuation. 

If,  then,  we  reject  the  ideas  that  tbey  are  independent  nations  with  whom 
we  are  to  live  as  best  we  may;  that  they  are  conquered  people  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  conquered;  that  they  are  savages  to  be  exterminated;  that 
they  are  vagabonds  or  tramps  to  be  let  alone,  and  that  they  are  wards  to  be 
fostered  by  a  paternal  government,  are  we  not  led  to  the  one  great  idea  that  we 
are  to  treat  them,  not  as  American  Indians  but  as  Indian  Americans  ?  They 
are  citizens  of  the  republic  in  posse  if  not  in  esse.  They  are  men  endowed 
with  the  same  faculties  and  rights  as  other  men.  They  are  individuals  capa- 
ble of  self-support  and  self-direction.  They  are  fellow-citizens  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges,  and  bound  to  sustain  the  same  responsibilities 
and  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  entitled  to  all 
that  the  rest  of  us  are  entitled  to,  and  no  more.  They  are  under  obliga^ 
tions  to  contribute  to  the  national  prosperity  no  less  than  any  other  class  of 
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oar  popnlation.  They  are  not  independent  nations;  they  are  citizens  of  the 
republic.  They  are  not  conquered  peoples;  they  are  coworkers  in  the  na- 
tional life.  They  are  not  savages;  in  some  rude  virtues  they  excel  us. 
They  are  not  vagabonds;  they  are  capable  of  various  productive  industries. 
They  are  not  wards,  strictly  speaking;  they  are  individual  citizens  capable 
of  and  entitled  to  participate  in  our  struggles,  our  trials,  our  responsibili- 
ties, and  our  prosperity.  It  is  their  right  and  their  duty  to  assimilate  with 
the  national  life  and  to  throw  aside  the  blanket  for  the  citizen's  dress;  aban- 
don the  chase  and  adopt  our  industries;  substitute  for  polygamy,  monogamy; 
for  the  tepee,  the  permanent  home;  discard  the  tribal  organization,  with  its 
chiefs  and  its  communism,  and  accept  of  land  in  severalty  —  the  rights  of 
property  —  and  the  ballot.  The  solution  here  suggested  of  the  Indian  prob- 
lem mvolves  three  great  codperative  factors,  —  public  opinion,  legislation, 
and  administration. 

First,  public  opinion.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years 
toward  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  recognizing  the  independent 
manhood  of  the  Indian  and  of  treating  him  as  we  have  treated  all  other  men. 
This  theory  has  always  been  held  dnring  the  entire  period  of  our  national 
life  by  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  people,  and  has  foimd  expression  in 
many  and  diverse  ways.  So  strongly  has  the  idea  laid  hold  upon  the  public 
mind  of  late  years  that  it  has  lead  to  the  organization  of  such  bodies  as  the 
the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  the  Indian  Rights'  Association, 
the  Indian  Defense  Association,  the  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  and  the 
Mohonk  Conference,  and  has  found  expression  in  public  addresses,  sermons, 
books,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and  in  private  letters  and  conver- 
sation. Stigmatized  for  a  time  as  a  New  England  notion  —  a  bit  of  senti- 
mental philanthropy  —  it  has  extended  itself  until  it  now  finds  advocates  in 
every  part  of  the  West  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  conmion  and  accepted 
sentiment  of  intelligent  people  everywhere.  Even  the  Indians  themselves, 
so  slow  to  make  any  radical  change,  are  accepting  the  notion,  and  those  of 
the  younger  generation  in  the  government  schools  celebrated  with  joyous 
enthusiasm  Franchise  Day  and  Washington's  Birthday,  while  the  older  In- 
dians, in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  are  accepting  their  land  in  severalty, 
building  homes  for  themselves  and  families,  and  are  already  in  many 
places  performing  the  duties  and  claiming  the  privileges  of  American 
citizens. 

Second,  this  public  opinion  must  of  necessity  find  expression  in  legislation. 
By  the  Dawes  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  February  8, 1887,  the  Indian  was 
recognized  as  a  man,  entitled  to  citizenship  and  to  an  equitable  share  in  his  own 
individual  right  of  the  tribal  lauds.  This  important  law  is  valuable  not  only 
for  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  for  what  it  suggests,  as  it  contains  the  *'  promise 
and  the  potency  "  of  the  Indian's  complete  emancipation.  It  treats  him  not 
as  an  American  Indian  but  as  an  Indian  American.  It  deals  with  him  not 
as  a  member  of  an  independent  nation  but  as  a  member  of  the  republic.  It 
recognizes  his  inherent  right,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  to  American 
citizenship.    It  is  the  turning-point  in  this  whole  matter  of  legislation  in  its 
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relations  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  The  act  was  not  complete 
in  itself,  and  there  are  now  pending  before  Congress  bills  having  for  their 
purpose  the  carrying  more  fully  into  effect  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Dawes  bill.  As  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  doubtless  was  anticipated 
by  the  f  ramers  of  the  bill,  various  practical  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the 
application  of  the  law,  for  which  there  must  and  will  be  found  some  remedy 
in  additional  legislation.  For  instance,  in  its  endeavors  to  protect  the  Indian 
in  his  possession  of  the  land  during  the  period  of  what  might  be  called  his 
minority,  so  that  he  will  not  be  robbed  of  his  title  by  unscrupulous  white  men, 
the  government  withheld  the  fee  to  the  land  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  this  act  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  be  so  far 
restrictive  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian  that  it  has  been  said,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  that  apparently  '<  the  only  right  an  Indian  has  to  his  160  acres  is 
the  right  to  die  and  be  buried  on  it."  This  view  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, and  in  due  time  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  its  proper  use 
and  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  consistent  with  protecting  him  in  his  title 
will  be  freely  g^ranted.  The  law  exempting  the  land  from  taxation  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  will  doubtless  at  an  early  day  be  supplemented 
by  such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  Indian  occupants  of  this  land  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  common  privileges  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside, 
which  privileges  are  generally  accorded  to  those  who  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  common  burdens. 

This  great  law,  which  recognizes  the  manhood  of  the  Indian  and  his  right 
to  citizenship,  must  of  necessity  be  supplemented,  and  has  been  already  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  legislation  making  provision  for  universal  education  of 
Indian  youth  in  American  schools  by  American  teachers,  so  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  use  with  fluency  our  common  language,  to  engage  in  our 
ordinary  industries,  and  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  American  citi- 
zens. Land  in  severalty  and  citizenship  without  an  English  education  and 
industrial  training  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  Indian.  Land,  law,  and 
education  will  make  of  the  rising  generation  complete  American  citizens. 
The  Indians  are  not  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  merely;  they  are  to 
be  citizens  of  the  several  States  in  which  they  reside,  and  State  legislation 
will  be  necessary  in  some  instances  in  order  that  the  policy  of  the  general 
government  may  be  fully  carried  out,  and  that  the  Indians  may  become,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  participants  in  the  local  national  life.  Something 
has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  more  will  be. 

Third,  public  sentiment  crystallizing  into  law  finds  its  practical  application 
in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  through  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  vii'tue  of  his  high  ofiBce,  is  of  necessity  the 
chief  administrator  of  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
whites,  and  upon  him  rests  the  grave  responsibility  of  selecting  the  chief 
subordinate  officers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Indian  Age^its  and  Inspectors  and  Special  Agents  to  whom  is 
committed  the  practical  details  of  the  Indian  administration. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  the  office  is  at  present  ors^anized. 
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18  not  intmsted  with  the  appointment  or  removal  of  either  Indian  Agents, 
Inspectors,  or  Special  Agents.  His  power  of  appointment  and  removal  is 
confined  to  the  subordinate  positions  on  the  Indian  reservations.  He  ap- 
points school-teachers,  farmers,  physicians,  blacksmiths,  Indian  police,  trad- 
ers, etc.  The  proper  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  which  is  here  set  forth, 
must  necessarily  depend  very  largely  upon  the  spirit  and  method  of  admin- 
istration of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  sup- 
posed to  have  an  eye  upon  the  entire  service,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  different 
needs  and  progress  of  every  tribe  and  part  of  a  tribe.  He  is  supposed  to  know 
with  what  degree  of  fidelity  every  one  of  the  2,500  field  employees  in  the  Indian 
service  fulfills  his  duties,  and  how  far  they  strive  honestly  and  eCBciently  to 
carry  into  practical  operation  the  policy  of  the  government  in  this  diCBcult 
matter.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  are  responsible,  intricate,  and 
complex.  He  has  charge  of  the  disbursement,  annually,  of  about  $7,000,- 
000,  which  amount  is  expended  either  in  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  Indians, 
or  in  the  purchase,  under  his  immediate  direction  and  supervision,  of  large 
quantities  and  great  varieties  of  subsistence  supplies,  clothing,  dry  goods, 
agricultural  implements,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,  and  of  the  transportation  of  them  to  the  Indians  for  whom  they 
are  purchased.  The  Indian  agents,  numbering  over  sixty,  receive  from  him 
instructions  for  the  management  of  their  agencies;  to  him  they  must  ac- 
count for  all  funds  placed  in  their  hands,  and  for  all  property,  including 
subsistence,  clothing,  stock,  cattle,  etc.,  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  differ- 
ent ageucies.  The  proper  development  and  the  efficient  management  of 
the  plans  and  methods  for  the  educational  and  individual  training  of  all  the 
Indian  youth,  to  prepare  them  for  self-support  and  citizenship,  are  duties  of 
the  yery  greatest  importance  with  which  the  head  of  this  bureau  is  charged, 
and  which  require  a  wise  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.  The  conduct 
of  136  boarding  and  industrial  schools,  in  which  nearly  10,000  pupils  are 
clothed,  fed,  and  edubated,  and  103  day  schools,  require  his  general  super- 
vision and  oversight,  and  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  school  facilities  and 
advantages,  so  as  to  reach  the  whole  number  of  the  Indian  youth  as  early 
as  possible,  must  receive  his  careful  consideration  and  study.  Many  intri- 
cate questions  relating  to  Indian  lands  involving  interpretation  of  treaties 
and  laws  and  the  examination  of  records  for  40  to  60  years,  in  some  cases 
as  far  back  as  the  earliest  treaties  made  by  the  United  States,  and  even 
back  to  treaties  made  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Indians,  engage  his  at- 
tention and  require  his  decision.  All  questions  of  law  involved  in  the  man- 
agement and  civilization  of  the  Indians  are  considered  and  determined  by 
him,  such  as  their  lands,  their  internal  and  external  affairs;  their  legal  atti- 
tude and  status  among  themselves  or  with  reference  to  the  whites;  conflicts 
between  local  laws  and  customs  of  a  tribe  and  the  State  laws,  and  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  laws;  questions  of  citizenship,  guardianship, 
crimes,  misdemeanors,  jurisdiction;  how  far  Indians  are  subject  to  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  and  how  far  they  are  amenable  to  State  and  Federal 
laws;  prosecution  of  persons  guilty  of  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  Indians;  taxa- 
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tion,  water  right,  right  of  way  of  railroads  through  reservatioiiB,  cattle  graz- 
ing, conveyances  of  land,  contracts  between  Indiana  and  whites,  sale  of  tim- 
ber on  reservations,  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  and  many  other  questions 
too  numerous  to  mention,  involving  the  consideration  and  interpretation  of 
the  treaties  or  series  of  treaties  and  a  volume  of  statutes  affecting  the  rela- 
tion of  this  class  of  population  to  our  general  government.  Numerous 
original  bills  and  reports  are  prepared  under  his  supervision  and  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  nearly  every  bill  originating  in  either  house  of  Congress 
relating  to  Indian  lands,  funds,  or  the  status  of  Indians  is  referred  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  information  and  report,  and  the  President  seldom  signs 
a  bill  which  has  passed  Congress,  relating  to  Indian  matters,  without  it  first 
having  been  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  report  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not  receive  executive  approval. 
He  has  sole  charge  of  licensed  traders,  and  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1885, 
directs  as  to  the  examination  and  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
all  Indian  depredation  claims  which  have  been  filed  in  the  bureau  for  the 
last  40  years,  and  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  foregoing  gives 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  responsible  duties  and  an  idea  of  the  varied 
nature  and  character  of  the  work  performed  under  the  supervision  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  duties  and  labors 
of  the  office  are  constantly  increasing  and  becoming  more  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult, as  the  progress  of  Indian  civilization  makes  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  race,  not  in  their  collective  capacity  as  tribes  and  bands,  but  with  the 
individuals  who  are  being  encouraged  and  led  to  the  holding  of  separate  es- 
tates, thus  multiplying  many  fold  the  interests  to  be  considered,  developed, 
and  protected.  He  is  limited  in  his  power  and  restricted  in  his  work  by  the 
nature  of  the  laws  which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer,  by  the  character  of 
the  employees  to  whom  he  must  intrust  the  execution  of  these  laws,  and  by 
the  inherent  difficulties  which  are  presented  in  multiform  ways  among  the 
different  tribes  and  individual  Indians  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  The 
chasm  which  separates  between  the  best  result  of  his  most  earnest  efforts, 
and  the  ideal  at  which  he  may  aim,  is  often  wide  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  bury  his  best  wishes  and  discourage  his  fondest  hopes. 

To  be  a  first  rate  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  one  needs  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  firmness  of  Luther,  and  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  work.  Among  the  hindrances  which  hedge  about  his  labors, 
making  them  arduous  and  at  times  discouraging,  are  the  lingering  prejudices 
of  white  people  against  the  Indian;  the  necessary  but  embarrassing  routine 
of  the  work;  the  stolid  conservatism  of  the  slowly  disinteg^ting  tribal  sys- 
tem; the  tenacity  with  which  chiefs  cling  to  ancestral  power;  the  pitiless 
avarice  with  which  multitudes  of  white  people  grasp  at  anything  that  be- 
longs to  an  Indian;  the  low  salaries  that  are  offered  to  those  upon  whom 
must  rest  heavy  responsibility  in  administrative  work;  the  supposed  neces- 
sities of  politics;  the  wide  diversity  of  tribal  character,  and  the  physical 
environment  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  no  one  man  is  likely  to  be  found  who  can  satisfy  all  of  these  condi- 
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tions  and  so  administer  the  office  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  Certainly  the  present 
Conmusaioner  lays  no  claims  to  any  such  combinatiott  of  qualities. 

£x-Gov.  Long  —  But  we  claim  it  for  him.    [Applause.] 

Gen.  Morgan  —  What  now  is  the  duty  of  the  present  hour  ?  Without 
going  into  details  I  can  only  suggest :  — 

First,  the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  until  public  sentiment,  which 
is  advancing  so  rapidly,  shall  have  reached  that  degree  of  intelligence  and 
and  fimmess  that  the  people  of  this  country,  upon  whom  must  rest  ulti- 
mately the  entire  responsibility  of  this  whole  matter,  will  not  tolerate  from 
any  administration,  or  any  political  party,  or  any  man  or  set  of  men,  any- 
thing  less  than  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  this  question  on  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  high  statesmanship.  [Great  applause.]  The  people  have  the 
right  to  insist  that  the  Indian  Office  shall  be  freed  from  any  suspicion  of 
being  dominated  by  any  other  thought  than  the  highest  welfare  of  the  Indian 
Americans,  and  their  ultimate,  complete,  and  speedy  absorption  into  the 
national  life  as  full-fledged  American  citizens.  They  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand whatever  else  may  be  necessary,  or  whatever  administrative  methods 
may  be  essential,  to  secure  this  end.  The  Indian  service  should  be  under 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  law,  of  the  civil  service. 

Second,  the  most  important  and  urgent  legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress are  those  bills  which  pertain  to  the  Dawes  bill  of  1887  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian  in  his  rights  of  person  and  property.  If  the  present 
educational  policy  of  the  government,  recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message,  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual  report,  and 
fully  outlined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  supplemental  re- 
port, and  which  is  now  already  largely  in  practical  operation,  is  to  be  carried  on 
with  v^^r  and  success,  it  will  necessitate  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  appropriated  for  Indian  education.  The  appropriations  made  for 
Indian  schools  since  the  present  policy  of  education  was  inaugurated  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


1876 $20,000 

1877 30,000 

1878 60,000 

1879 75,000 

1880 75,090 

1881 135,000 

1882 487,200 


1883 $675,200 

1884 992.800 

1885 1,100,065 

1886 1.211.415 

1887 1,119,916 

1888 1,348,015 

1889 1,364,568 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1876  to  1885  there  was  a  large  and 
steady  increase  in  the  appropriations,  and  that  the  foundations  for  Indian 
education  were  securely  laid.  During  the  last  nine  months  very  great  labor 
and  care  have  been  expended  by  the  Indian  Office  in  procuring  statistics  and 
facts  regarding  the  present  condition  of  all  the  Indian  schools,  with  the 
view  of  pressing  the  work  at  the  most  urgent  points  as  vigorously  as  possi- 
ble. Careful  tables  have  been  made  giving  the  population  and  school  popu- 
lation of  each  tribe  with  the  provision  already  made  for  education  and  the 
necessity  for  improved  facilities  in  the  immediate  future.    The  office  is  now 
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prepared  to  take  a  great  step  in  advance  jost  so  soon  as  the  necessary  money 
is  placed  at  its  disposaL 

Third,  among  tiie  questions  of  administration  which  are  now  ooonpying 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau are  those  pertaining  to  the  eleyation  of  the  morale  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice; the  improvement  of  the  personnel,  organization,  and  discipline  of  the 
schools;  the  improvement  of  the  method  of  distributing  rations,  especially 
of  beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  and  the  restriction  of  the  evils  growing  out  of 
the  so-called  Wild  West  and  similar  shows.  Special  attention  is  ah>o  being 
paid  to  the  matter  of  allotting  lands  with  a  view  to  inducing  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  as  possible  to  settle  upon  their  own  farms  and  develop  for 
themselves  homes. 

Another  subject  which  requires  a  great  change  in  administration  and  in 
law  is  that  of  Uie  medical  service,  and  a  preliminary  study  has  been  made  of 
this  matter,  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to  Congress  at  an  eariy  day.  It 
calls  loudly  for  reform. 

This  imperfect  outline  of  the  subject  ought,  I  think,  to  raise  strong  hopes 
in  our  minds  that  the  Indian  problem  is  nearing  its  proper  solution.  The 
intelligent  attention  given  to  the  subject  during  the  last  few  years  by  the 
people,  the  important  steps  already  taken  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  the 
growth  of  the  Indian  school  system  and  the  increasing  attention  paid  by  the 
government  to  the  proper  administration  of  Indian  affairs  are  all  full  of 
promise.  Among  the  most  hopeful  sig^s  of  the  times  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Indians  themselves  are  accepting  schools  and  utilizing  opportu- 
nities to  learn  the  white  man's  ways.  Indeed,  the  Indians  in  this  matter  are 
in  advance  of  the  government,  and  if  their  wishes  regarding  the  education 
of  their  children  are  fully  met,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  the  great 
body  of  Indian  youth  of  school  age  will  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an 
American  education.  Trained  in  American  schools,  by  American  teachers, 
the  rising  generation  of  Indian  youth  will  show  themselves  fully  competent 
for  the  discharge  of  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  independent,  self-supporting 
American  citizens.    [Great  and  pn^nged  applause.] 
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There  is  always  an  indescribable  fascination  in  the  very 
name  of  Convent  Life.  We  all  desire  to  know  more  of  what 
is,  or  seems  mysterious  and  vague,  and  the  concealment  which 
Rome  has  practiced  in  all  her  so-called  ^'Religious  Institutions" 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  exciting  curiosity  about  them. 

In  this  free  country  it  certainly  seems  an  anomaly  that  there 
should  be  places  concealed,  to  all  practical  purposes,  from  the 
public  eye,  and  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, if,  indeed,  we  may  call  that  a  government  which  has  no 
subjects  to  govern,  and  has  been  very  summarily  deposed  by 
those  who  were  once  its  subjects.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  number  of  those  institutions  is  not  decreas- 
ing, and  that  they  are  principally  supported  by  Protestants. 
What  a  marvel  and  mystery  is  this  life  of  ours  in  this  same 
nineteenth  century !  In  a  free  country  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  are  deprived  of  freedom.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
have  only  been  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  free  choice  in  this 
matter,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  But  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  very  persons  who  have  used  their  liberty 
to  bind  themselves  have  not  the  liberty  to  become  free,  even 
when  they  have  found  that  they  gave  up  their  freedom  under 
false  pretenses.  It  is  stranger  still  that  the  very  men  who 
boast  the  most  loudly  of  their  desire  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  this  country  are  just  the  very  men  who  are  accessory  to  this 
crime,  for  crime  it  is  to  deprive  man  or  woman  of  perfect  liberty 
of  choice  and  action. 

The  reports  which  appear  in  the  press  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  escape,  or  rather  the  attempts  to  escape,  of  those  who 
have  entered  convents  of  their  own  free  will,  should  form  a 
subject  of  serious  investigation.  If  Roman  Catholics  desire  to 
enter  convents  by  all  means  let  them  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so, 
but  if  they  also  desire  to  leave  them,  they  should  be  equally 
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free,  wliich  most  certainly  they  are  not.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
this  statement  will  be  denied  by  Protestants  of  a  certain  class, 
as  well  as  by  Romanists,  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  prove 
my  assertion. 

A  passing  glance  at  the  records  of  the  daily  press  will  show 
that  attempts  to  escape  from  convents  are  much  more  frequent 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  will  show,  also,  that  such  at- 
tempts are  never  investigated,  and  are  in  fact  generally  frus- 
trated either  by  the  indifference,  or  by  the  active  interference 
of  Protestants.  I  have  already  given  in  my  Autobiography^ 
an  account  of  a  sister  who  was  confined,  as  I  may  truly  say,  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  as  a  lunatic,  and  who  most  cer- 
tainly was  not  insane.  The  Protestants  connected  with  that 
institution  did  not  make  any  effort  to  save  her.  She  is  indebted 
to  her  own  pluck  and  determination  for  her  escape  from  a  fate 
almost  worse  than  death.  As  I  write  I  see  a  report  in  the 
*'*'  Philadelphia  Press  "  that  a  poor  sister  tried  to  escape  from  a 
convent  at  West  Chester,  where,  I  hear,  there  is  some  such  in- 
stitution. This  poor  sister's  escape  was  frustrated  by  a  passing 
tramp,  probably  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  held  her,  and  gave  her 
up  to  the  sisters  who  rushed  out  after  her,  notwithstanding  her 
cries.  In  this  free  country  is  this  to  pass  unquestioned  ?  It 
may  be  that  the  poor  sister  was  really  insane,  but  it  is  quite  as 
probable  she  was  not,  or  if  insane,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  was  driven  insane  by  ill  treatment. 

Are  these  things  to  happen  day  after  day,  and  are  the  victims 
to  be  deprived  as  absolutely  of  all  protection  as  if  they  were 
outcasts  or  criminals?  As  I  have  said  above,  if  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic wishes  to  enter  a  convent,  let  her  be  free  to  do  so.  But  if 
she  wishes  to  leave  it,  whether  sane  or  insane,  she  most  surely 
should  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Let  not  Protestants  cry 
out,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The  time  may  come,  yes, 
it  is  coming  fast,  when  these  same  indifferent  Protestants  may 
need  protection  for  themselves,  and  may  have  made  Rome  so 
strong  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire, 

^  The  Nun  of  Kenmare :  An  Autobiography.  Boston :  Hooghton,  Mi£Bin  A 
Go. 
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than  to  extinguish  it  when  it  ha4S  broken  out.  Every  concession 
which  is  given  to  Borne  is  one  more  link  in  a  chain  which  is 
already  much  stronger  than  the  world  at  large  supposes. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  public  had  before  it  a  tale 
which  should  have  produced  the  most  serious  reflection  in  con- 
nection with  the  convent  in  Pittsburgh.  On  this  subject  I  can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  The  whole  story  is  well  worth 
detailed  statement.  It  should  have  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  those  who  imagine  that  convents  are  the  abodes  of 
the  most  perfect  peace  and  harmony,  and  who  think  that  there 
is  always  a  profound  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  Pope 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Many  indeed  are 
the  delusions  of  Protestants  on  Eoman  Catholic  questions,  but  of 
all  delusions  the  greatest,  because  the  least  suspected,  is  that 
which  supposes  that  the  case  is  ended  when  Rome  has  spoken. 
There  is  enough  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  to  unde- 
ceive the  world  on  this  point,  if  the  world  had  only  been  at  the 
patience  to  read  it.  But  the  facts  of  everyday  life  in  the 
Roman  Church  are  to  some  extent  public  property,  if  only 
those  who  ought  to  know  them  would  take  the  pains  to  do  so. 

The  late  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Pittsburgh  brought  over 
several  sisters  from  France,  who  were  members  of  what  is  called 
the  Ursuline  Oi*der.  There  are  two  noteworthy  points  in  this 
connection.  It  is  noteworthy  that  after  some  centuries  of  the 
rule  of  Rome  those  countries  which  were  once  most  ardently 
Roman  have  ceased  to  be  so,  and  the  first  evidence  which  they 
have  given  of  their  change  of  opinion  has  been  to  get  rid,  with 
more  or  less  ceremcmy,  of  priests  and  sisters.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  for  the  American  people,  if  the  American  people  were 
only  wise  enough  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Several  sisters 
came  from  their  old  home  in  France.  Amongst  the  number  of 
these  sisters,  or  notbers,  as  the  Ursuline  sisters  are  called,  there 
were  three  whose  names  are  notable,  and  who  had  been  many 
years  professed,  or,  as  Protestants  would  say,  they  had  taken 
the  black  veil.  There  is  a  remarkable  history  attached  to  their 
name. 

It  is  now  so  many  years  since  the  so-called  Puseyite  movement 
began  in  England,  that  the  younger  generation  of  the  American 
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people  have  scarcely  heard  of  it.  At  some  future  time  I  may 
give  a  history  of  this  movement  and  its  notable  results.  At 
present  I  have  only  to  speak  of  it  as  far  as  it  concerns  convent 
life,  and  the  special  case  in  hand.  The  diffusion  of  an  entirely 
new  class  of  literature  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
movement.  Writers  there  were  in  abundance.  Dr.  Pusey  was 
a  host  in  himself,  an  untiring,  if  not  very  logical  and  fearless 
writer.  Keble,  whose  "  Christian  Year  "  is  well  known ;  Man- 
ning, now  Cardinal ;  Newman,  at  last  somewhat  disillusioned ; 
lady  authors,  of  which  Lady  G.  Fullerton  was  by  no  means  the 
least  effective,  and  Miss  Yonge,  all  gave  their  most  earnest  ser- 
vices to  what  they  believed  was  the  cause  of  truth.  It  was  a 
movement  which  sprang  from  the  patrician  class  and  not  from 
the  plebs.  This  is  a  fact  which  shoidd  be  noted  in  any  special 
study  of  the  most  interesting  subject. 

A  publisher  was  needed.  The  task  of  such  a  publisher  was 
a  risky  venture  for  any  man,  but  the  man  was  found.  The 
whole  movement  was  worked  up  by  the  press  with  no  ordinary 
ability.  It  was  necessary,  as  the  movement  was  inaugurated 
amongst  the  upper  ten  thousand,  that  the  literature  should  suit 
their  taste,  and  that  even  the  details  of  the  publishing  depart- 
ment should  please  fastidious  critics.  All  that  was  needed  in 
that  way  was  supplied,  at  a  great  commercial  risk,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bums,  of  the  then  firm  of  Lambert  &  Bums. 

The  usual  result,  we  had  almost  said  the  inevitable  result, 
followed.  Mr.  Burns  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  young 
family  followed.  I  do  not  think  this  change  injured  his  com- 
mercial interests,  but  he  took  the  risk  all  the  same.  He  was 
well  established.  Those  who  had  also  left  the  Episcopal  for 
the  Boman  Communion  were  both  wealthy  and  munificently 
generous.  There  were  some  who  would  have  thought  very 
little  of  paying  the  whole  cost  of  an  edition  de  luxe  of  a  favorite 
author.  There  were  writers  who  needed  no  remuneration  for 
their  work.  For  some  years  all  went  welL  Converts  were 
numerous,  Roman  Catholic  literature  received  an  immense  ac- 
cession from  the  educated  converts.  England  was  once  more 
to  be  Catholic  England.  There  was  too  much  unreality  and 
romance  in  the  movement  for  the  least  admission  of  common 
sense,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well. 
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The  history  of  the  disillusion  of  the  converts  to  Eome  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  is  full  of  interest ; 
but  this  subject  I  must  also  pass  over  for  the  present.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  revival  of  the  monastic  orders,  without 
grave  inquiry  or  thought  as  to  how  and  why  they  had  been  so 
often  suppressed  in  the  countries  where  they  had  once  flourished, 
involved  serious  consequences.  It  was  not  difficult  to  arrange 
it.  There  was  wealth  in  plenty,  a  desire  to  give  it,  and  young 
enthusiasts,  truly  sincere,  to  carry  on  the  practical  part  of  the 
plan. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  late  Mr.  Bums  was  one  of  the 
most  sincere  and  ardent  promoters  of  the  new  scheme.  He 
sent  his  daughters  to  the  Ursuline  (Convent  in  France  for  their 
education.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
French,  who  knew  sisters  best,  were  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Whether  he  was  disillusioned  as  to  "convent  life" 
during  his  lifetime  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  if  he  can  know  the 
pitiable  result  in  the  other  world  of  his  trust  in  Eome,  it  can- 
not add  to  his  happiness.  His  daughters  are  now  exiled  from 
"  Catholic "  France  to,  shall  I  say,  Roman  Catholic  America, 
and  they  are  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  their  bishop  which  can 
have  only  one  outcome.  Either  they  must  submit,  against  their 
consciences,  to  what  they  know  to  be  a  grievous  wrong,  or  they 
must  go  forth  on  a  pitiless  world  to  find,  as  I  and  many  others 
have  found,  that  tl;ie  sympathies  of  too  many  Protestants  will 
be  against  them,  while  all  their  old  friends  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  even  while  some  of  them  will  sympathize  with  them  in 
secret,  knowing  the  truth  as  no  Protestant  can  know  it,  dare 
not  say  one  word  of  interest,  or  do  one  deed  of  helpfulness  for 
them. 

How  little  such  an  ending  could  have  been  anticipated  to 
such  a  beginning.  I  speak  not  from  mere  hearsay,  but  from 
personal  knowledge  of  this  whole  painful  story.  While  I  was 
in  Pittsburgh  just  before  Christmas  the  subject  was  before  the 
public  It  was  as  usual  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  a  nine  days' 
talk.  I  determined  to  investigate  the  matter,  as  thoroughly  as 
was  possible,  under  the  circumstances.  It  was,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  difficulty,  as  my  name  was  so  well  known,  and 
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I  knew  the  Boman  Catholic  aathorities  would  be  on  tbe  alert  to 
frustrate  any  attempt  I  might  make  to  obtain  direct  informa- 
tion. An  unexpected  event  opened  up  the  way  for  what  I 
greatly  desired,  but  feared  so  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
A  lady  with  whom  I  was  conversing  on  the  case  offered  to  take 
me  to  the  convent  and  introduce  me  as  a  personal  friend,  who 
was  anxious,  as  indeed  I  was,  to  see  the  sisters  who  were  under 
the  ban  of  excommunication.  This  lady,  a  Protestant,  had 
placed  her  daughters  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  some  time 
before  these  events  had  taken  place,  and  she  was  very  intimate 
with  the  French  deposed  mother,  whom  she  greatly  liked,  and 
for  whom  she  had  the  greatest  sympathy. 

The  drive  was  a  long  one,  and  this  lady  occupied  the  time  by 
telling  me  how  shamefully  the  poor  sisters  had  been  treated  by 
the  Protestant  public.  They  were  left  to  fight  their  battle 
alone,  and  Protestants,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  had  not  courage 
to  help  or  protect  the  liberty  of  these  poor  foreigners.  At  first 
all  the  world  crowded  up  to  the  convent  from  curiosity,  but  very 
soon  some  other  sensation  came  up,  and  the  poor  sisters  were 
left  without  the  valuable  protection  which  any  show  of  Protest- 
ant sympathy  would  have  afforded  them.  She  told  me  how 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, how  they  were  even  deprived  of  necessary  food  and 
clothing,  and  even  of  books,  or  any  means  of  passing  the  time. 
For  some  months  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  any  one.  They 
were,  in  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  imprisoned. 

I  knew  but  too  well  how  cruel  sisters  can  be  to  each  other 
when  there  is  a  convent  quarrel,  or  even  when  there  is  no 
quarrel  as  in  my  case,  where  all  the  persecution  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  I  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  sisters  in  Kenmare 
was  simply  the  result  of  jealousy,  and  of  a  desire  to  stand  well 
with  an  ecclesiastical  superior  who  disliked  me. 

The  day  was  very  stormy,  and  my  heart  almost  failed  me  all 
the  day  up  the  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  this  convent  is 
situated.  It  was  in  fact  a  fortress,  well  calculated  to  be  a  place 
of  defense,  or  rather  of  assault,  whenever  Borne  is  strong  enough 
to  claim  full  possession  of  America.  I  marvel  how  it  is  that 
the  American  Protestant  people  do  not  see  what  is  so  plain 
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before  their  eyes ;  Borne  is  steadily  arming  and  organizing  her 
forces,  and  she  is  building  her  fortresses  on  elevated  situations, 
and  in  comer  lots,  under  the  name  of  convent  or  church.  A 
very  small  outlay  will  fit  these  buildings,  in  a  very  short  time, 
for  active  service. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  convent  door  we  found  it  was  as 
massive  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  the  entrance  to  a  military 
garrison  or  a  jaiL  Certainly  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter 
for  any  one  to  gain  admission  to  it,  even  with  armed  force.  We 
rang  in  vain.  I  think  the  bell  was  purposely  or  accidentally 
broken.  The  whole  place  had  the  appearance  of  a  garrison  where 
strangers  were  not  welcome.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  half 
an  hour,  in  fearful  weather,  we  went  round  to  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  tried  for  admittance  there  also.  At  last,  I  sup- 
pose, the  inmates  thought  it  would  be  better  policy  to  admit 
us,  and  a  sister  came  to  the  door.  My  friend  asked  for  M^re 
Alphonse,  and  was  told  that  the  sister  would  inquire  if  she 
could  be  seen.  After  a  delay  of  another  half  hour.  Mother 
Alphonse  appeared  and  great  indeed  was  her  joy  when  she  rec- 
ognized her  visitor.  I  was  simply  introduced  as  a  friend  who 
could  speak  French  fluently.  The  deposed  mother  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sister  much  older  than  herself,  who  could  not 
speak  or  understand  even  one  word  of  English,  and  whose  de- 
light to  speak  French,  and  tell  all  her  troubles  was  indeed 
great.  She  certainly  spoke  much  more  freely  than  I  expected ; 
she  told  me  the  whole  history  of  her  wrongs,  and  as  I  could 
catch  a  few  words  of  the  conversation  between  my  friend  and 
the  mother  who  spoke  in  English  I  found  she  was  equally 
willing  to  speak  of  her  wrongs. 

I  was  certainly  surprised  that  any  sisters  would  talk  as  freely 
to  Protestants.  The  two  sisters  told  precisely  the  same  story. 
They  blamed  a  great  deal  of  their  trouble  on  Irish  priests,  who 
they  said  were  too  rude  to  be  borne.  I  knew  that  there  is  a  long 
standing  feud  between  all  French  and  Irish  priests  and  sisters. 
I  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  lengths  to  which  such  fends 
will  go.  Each  of  the  sisters  told  the  same  story  as  to  their 
treatment  by  the  other  sisters,  who  had  sided  with  the  bishop. 
Each  told  how  they  were  deprived  of  necessary  food,  and  said, 
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what  I  could  but  too  well  believe,  that  the  food  they  did  get 
was  almost  thrown  to  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  and  anworthy 
of  even  the  poorest  sustenance.  Poor  souls,  they  did  not  real- 
ize, what  I  knew  too  well,  what  any  one  can  know,  who  reads 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  in  all  ages.  Eome  persecutes 
on  principle.  If  Rome  can,  she  persecutes  to  the  death,  if  she 
cannot,  she  persecutes  all  that  she  is  able.  In  this  case  the  true 
principles  of  the  Roman  Church  were  simply  being  carried  out 
as  far  as  the  power  of  the  church  in  America  would  allow.  If 
Rome  had  all  the  power  which  she  once  possessed,  if  she  had  all 
the  temporal  power  which  she  so  ardently  craves,  she  would  at 
once  have  silenced  these  recalcitrant  sisters  by  placing  them  in 
a  dungeon,  and  exercised  the  right  she  claims,  punishing  their 
bodies,  to  save  their  souls.  Once  again  let  it  be  noted  that 
Rome  persecutes  on  principle,  that  she  considers  it  her  duty  to 
persecute.  Every  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration,  takes  a  solenm  oath  to  persecute  every  Protestant, 
every  one  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Rome  has  always 
reserved  her  severest  penalties  for  those  of  her  own  creed  who 
have  not  been  subservient  to  her  wishes. 

The  sisters,  then,  who  persecuted  these  others,  were  simply 
fulfilling  a  religious  duty.  They  showed  their  zeal  for  their 
religion  by  making  the  sisters,  who  were  practically  excom- 
municated, suffer  in  every  way  possible.  Perhaps  only  one  like 
myself  who  knew  convent  life  personally,  and  from  long  ex- 
perience, could  tell  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  petty 
persecution  by  sisters  to  each  other. 

When  the  poor  sisters  showed  me  their  clothing,  and  told  me 
they  could  not  even  get  shoes  to  wear  when  they  went  out,  and 
indeed  the  shoes  they  had  were  not  fiit  for  the  poorest  person  to 
wear  at  any  time,  I  could  well  believe  how  the  bishop's  favorite 
sisters  would  feel  it  a  duty,  and  I  fear  I  must  say  a  pleasure,  to 
deprive  them  of  food  and  clothing.  When  the  mother  told  me 
how  their  food  was  thrown  to  them  "  as  if,'*  she  said,  "  we  were 
not  worthy  to  be  fed  at  all,"  I  would  have  liked  to  remind  her 
that  in  earlier  ages,  if  she  had  got  any  food  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  bread  and  water,  and  very  little  of  that.  But  I  felt  the 
less  I  said  the  better.    I  knew  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  call 
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attention  to  myself,  as  no  doubt  she  would  be  prejudiced  against 
me,  if  she  knew  or  suspected  who  I  was.  After  a  little  she 
said  to  my  friend  that  she  heard  a  sister  who  had  left  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  had  been  speaking  very  bitterly 
against  them.  I  assured  her  that  so  far  was  this  from  being 
true,  that  I  knew  the  lady  in  question  had  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  them.  I  soon  learned  that  this  falsehood  had  been  told 
to  them  by  the  other  sisters,  who  probably  feared  that  I  might 
try  to  communicate  with,  or  influence  those  under  censure.  So 
much  for  Eoman  Catholic  honesty.  Nothing  will  be  left  un- 
done to  prejudice  those  who  may  be  wavering  against  those  who 
might  help  them. 

Before  the  interview  ended,  the  mother  said  they  had  a  sister 
from  England  on  their  side,  —  if  I  am  not  mistaken  they  said  two 
of  the  Misses  Burns  were  against  the  bishop,  while  the  third  had 
been  compelled  to  take  the  position  of  superior  by  the  bishop, 
who,  she  said,  had  acted  uncanonically  in  this  interference. 

I  expressed  myself  anxious  to  see  Miss  Bums,  and  indeed  I 
was  anxious  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  feared  she  might  sus- 
pect who  I  was,  and  that  if  she  did,  she  might  be  reticent  in 
expressing  her  opinion ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  most  anxious  to 
see  her,  and  to  hear  what  she  might  say,  knowing  who  she  was. 
I  cannot  here  repeat  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  her.  She 
made  precisely  the  same  statement,  and  precisely  the  same  com- 
plaint, as  the  two  French  sisters.  She  complained  equally  of 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  were  receiving.  She  com- 
plained of  the  indifference  of  Protestants  who  had  quite  for- 
saken them.  It  was  to  me  certainly  a  most  touching  interview. 
Mr.  Bums  had  been  my  first  Boman  Catholic  publisher.  I  had 
a  very  high  regard  for  him,  as  I  believe  every  one  had,  who  had 
business  relations  with  him.  I  knew  his  zeal  for  the  Roman 
Church,  and  here  was  the  result.  It  was  to  me  sad  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  I  was  powerless  to  help. 

Before  Miss  Bums  came  into  the  room  I  tried  to  lead  the  con- 
versation in  a  religious  direction  with  the  French  sister :  I  said, 
*^  You  know,  sister,  we  Protestants  thinkHhe  priests  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  marry.  If  the  bishop  and  the  priests  who  have 
treated  you  so  badly  were  married  men,  they  would  not  be  all 
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so  cruel  in  their  dealings  with  women."  She  exclaimed  with 
hoiTor  at  the  idea  of  a  priest  being  married ;  "  It  would  be  too 
dreadful  I "  she  cried.  But  I  said,  anxious  to  see  if  I  could  make 
any  impression,  "  You  know  St.  Peter  had  a  wife."  "  Oh  no," 
she  said,  "  St.  Peter  was  the  first  Pope,  and  he  never  married." 
"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  in  your  own  Bible,  • 
that  he  had  a  wife."  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  heard  that  it  was  in 
Luther's  Bible."  "You  know,"  she  continued,  "that  Luther 
made  up  a  Bible  with  all  these  things,  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  because  we  might  get  the 
wrong  one." 

After  this  I  felt  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Of  what 
use  to  argue  with  ignorance,  which  is  so  sure  that  it  is  well  in- 
formed. How  the  matter  will  end  God  alone  knows.  Probably 
the  sisters  will  be  wearied  out,  until  they  submit,  or  possibly 
some  will  die  under  the  strain.  One,  at  least,  was  sent  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  while  I  was  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  admitted  by 
the  doctor  that  she  had  been  driven  insane  by  her  troubles.  It 
seems  that  she  was  very  much  attached  to  the  French  Reverend 
Mother,  and  was  made  to  suffer  accordingly.  It  was  said  in- 
deed by  the  sisters  that  there  was  insanity  in  her  family,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  this  improves  the  case.  The  French  mother 
told  me  a  pitiful  story  of  her  cries,  and  her  terror  at  the  idea  of 
the  excommunication  which  was  placed  on  them.  For  certain 
minds  there  are  no  terrors  so  severe  as  those  which  come  from 
spiritual  sources. 

And  all  this  is  happening  in  our  midst  in  this  free  country. 
Sisters  have  no  protection,  because  a  faint-hearted  public  does 
not  dare  to  protect  them.  Parents  still  send  their  children  to 
convent-schools,  with  the  almost  certain  result  that  they  will 
become  Roman  Catholics,  and  with  the  scarcely  less  certain 
result  of  becoming  sisters,  and  having  to  face  eventually  a 
miserable  future. 

M.  F.  CusACK,  ITie  Nun  of  Kenmare. 

SU  Augustine^  Florida.  * 
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The  native  element  of  the  masses  in  our  American  cities  is 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  We  hear  much  of  the  foreign 
element,  its  menace,  its  needs,  and  its  opinions. 

The  children  of  rural  homes  of  the  last  generation  are  now 
present  in  great  numbers  in  our  cities.  They  have  resorted 
thither  to  make  a  fortune  and  have  not  yet  succeeded ;  or  a  de- 
cent living,  and  have  made  no  very  remarkable  headway  as  yet 
toward  that.  They  are  under  forty-five  years  of  age ;  many  of 
them  little  more  than  half  that.  They  are  clerics,  male  and 
female;  factory  employees;  the  better  grade  of  mechanics, 
machinists,  and  artisans;  workmen  in  the  more  trustworthy 
positions  on  the  great  railway  lines ;  desperately  struggling  be- 
ginners in  all  the  professions  except  the  ministry.  They  reside 
in  boarding  houses,  when  unmarried ;  in  the  cheap  yet  cleaner 
portions  of  the  city  proper,  or  in  the  mushroom  dwellings  of 
new  outer  wards,  when  people  with  families. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  very  large  section  of  the  city  masses 
presents  at  once  the  saddest  and  yet  most  hopeful  field  to  the 
American  Protestant  Church.  It  is  these  people  who,  by  migra> 
tion  to  the  city,  have  left  the  rural  church,  at  the  cross-roads  and 
in  the  villages,  to  such  alarming  decay.  In  the  city  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sober,  peaceable  wrestlers  with  hard  fortune, 
who  leave  agitation  to  foreigners,  and  are  desperately  resolved 
on  bettering  their  own  condition,  if  possible ;  they  love  family, 
either  about  their  knees,  or  on  the  distant  f  armside  whither  they 
send  earnings  to  feed  cankering  mortgages.  They  would  love 
their  country  with  a  pure  and  intelligent  affection  were  not  the 
daily  struggle  of  life  so  fatiguing  with  them  as  to  leave  little 
surplus  energy  for  any  sentiment  In  no  sense  can  they  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  vicious,  the  destructive,  or,  considered  from  a 
religious  standpoint,  the  stolidly  infidel  contingent  which  is  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  great  towns.     They  are  certainly  not 
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fortified  in  skepticism.  Though  they  are  regular  attendants  at 
no  church,  they  are  conversant  with  orthodox  creeds  to  a  nicety 
of  exactness,  because  their  fathers  were  Baptist  deacons,  Episco- 
pal vestrymen,  Methodist  class-leaders,  and  Presbyterian  elders. 
They  are  graduates  from  Sunday-schools ;  they  are  often  recre- 
ant church-members ;  they  even  make  a  spasmodic  and  uncer- 
tain effort  to  place  their  own  children  in  a  Sunday-school.  If  I 
were  to  designate  their  vices  I  should  name  drink,  which  they 
themselves  deeply  lament;  gambling  by  betting  and  lottery 
tickets,  and  indulgence  of  appetites  generally.  Much  of  their 
wickedness,  when  they  do  go  wrong,  is  the  unintended  result  of 
a  holiday,  a  sop  to  console  a  discouraged  hour,  and  the  fruit  of 
an  excessive  fondness  for  amusements.  It  is  this  class,  in  fact, 
that  sustains  the  more  respectable  theatre,  not  the  very  exclu- 
sive and  expensive  house.  They  constitute  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  world  for  which  actors  and  actresses  live.  With  regu- 
larity they  resort  to  the  theatre  and  make  up  the  well-dressed, 
orderly,  appreciative  portion  of  the  audience.  They  are  hungry 
readers  of  novels,  especially  the  women,  and  the  Sunday  news- 
paper, or  any  light  and  exciting  literature  that  will  divert  the 
mind  oppressed  with  a  growing  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of 
life's  battle. 

I  dare  assert,  after  very  careful  study  of  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  these  thousands,  that  the  themes,  precepts,  and  prob- 
lems presented  and  discussed  by  the  Bible  occupy  the  largest 
place  in  their  thinking  moments.  They  are  sorely  perplexed  to 
decide  if  God  is  indeed  a  kind  Heavenly  Father,  meting  out 
his  care  to  all  with  an  equal  hand.  With  almost  a  morbid 
sensitiveness,  they  are  alive  to  the  thought  of  God's  possible 
interference  in  human  affairs.  Does  He  note  suffering  ?  Does 
He  reward  industry  and  fidelity  ?  Is  prayer  of  any  avail?  Is 
hardship  a  discipline,  or  mere  bad  luck  ?  Must  men  answer  to 
God  for  what  they  have,  so  that  the  more  fortunate,  the  idly 
luxurious  members  of  society,  will  surely  meet  judgment  in  an- 
other world  where  the  justice  of  God  will  be  vindicated  ?  What 
is  the  relation  between  suffering  and  guilt  ?  Is  there,  in  fact, 
any  such  relation  ?  Is  not  virtue  —  say  courage,  kindness,  fidel- 
ity to  one's  allotted  task,  affection  for  parents  and  children  — 
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enough?  Will  yirtuo  atone  for  sin?  Will  patient,  cheerful 
endurance  of  penalty  atone  ?  Is  happiness  a  result  or  an  aim  ? 
Confessing  a  Supreme  Ruler,  did  He  intend  human  happiness  ? 
The  next  world,  —  it  ought  to  punish  and  reward :  does  it  ?  The 
example  of  Christ,  —  it  is  perfect,  yet  is  it  not  simply  beyond 
man's  reach  ?  The  Cross  is  familiar,  but  must  we  not  pay  our 
own  debt?  The  promise  of  atonement  has  been  the  one  con- 
stant hope  of  their  lives ;  yet  thus  far  no  one  has  substituted 
himself  for  them,  in  suffering  or  toiling :  can  it  be  that  Christ 
does  ?  Is  there  a  Spirit  that  can  communicate  with  our  spirits  ? 
Can  character  change  ?  Can  the  soul  be  proved  to  be  ?  Can 
the  soul  be  filled  with  affections,  by  any  miracle,  by  which  it 
will  be  indifferent  to  outer  adversity  or  strong  against  tempta- 
tion ?  If  we  fight  to  be  pure  shall  we  win,  or  shall  we  sacrifice, 
fail  in  the  end,  and  laugh  at  ourselves?  How  can  death  be  met 
best,  —  by  preparing  for  it  or  forgetting  it  ?  Where  is  the 
child,  —  in  the  cemetery,  in  Paradise,  or  in  heaven?  With 
what  body  do  we  come  forth  ?  Why  do  our  preachers  picture 
a  sure  heaven  ?  What  is  holiness  ?  Why  are  things  forbidden 
so  frequently  things  delighted  in  ?     What  is  eternity  ? 

The  teacher  who  is  prepared  to  speak  with  conviction  un- 
shaken by  any  inward  doubts  upon  these  themes  can,  must,  com- 
mand their  hearing.  I  have,  in  the  most  casual  yet  candid 
manner,  broached  these  topics,  and  many  more  of  which  these 
are  but  examples  in  kind,  with  the  baggage  master  as  we  jolted 
along  a  journey ;  with  the  chair  company  who  sit  in  the  baggage 
car,  consisting  at  one  time  of  a  telegraph  lineman,  a  track  over- 
seer, and  a  milk-seller ;  another  time  the  circle  was  made  up  of 
ft  dry-goods  clerk  off  on  his  bicycle,  a  traveling  salesman,  the 
two  brakemen,  and  the  conductor ;  at  another  time  two  spare 
engineers  and  their  firemen,  and  a  messenger  from  the  main 
offices.  I  refer  to  these  groups  as  illustrative  of  my  habit  of 
investigation.  The  most  eager  questions  at  once  sprang  from 
their  lips.  The  discussion  became  in  every  instance,  at  its  very 
start,  animated  and  soon  even  intense.  The  simple  assertion  of 
my  candid  and  positive  beliefs,  according  as  they  do  with  the 
Biblical  explanations  of  the  problems  involved,  seemed  both  to 
arouse  their  antagonism  and  yet  win  their  approval.    ^'  I  wish  I 
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oould  believe  as  you  do !"  is  so  frequent  an  exclamation  that  it 
no  longer  excites  my  surprise.  The  deluge  of  supposable  objec- 
tions, the  hypothetical  cases  stated  evidently  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  refuting  me,  but  of  getting  material  for  future  rumination 
when  alone,  on  the  part  of  the  restless  and  by  no  means  happy 
questioners,  all  were  corroborative  of  my  assertion  that  no  sub- 
jects are  so  much  in  these  people's  thoughts  as  the  religious 
problems  indicated.  The  almost  universal  acknowledgment  of 
early  training  in  belief  is  to  be  also  noted.  The  Scriptural 
reason  for  things  would  not  be  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  these 
men  were  they  not  constantly  using  them  in  mental  contest 
silently  going  on  ;  no  amount  of  line  upon  line  in  f  ar-o£E  child- 
hood would  have  availed  to  keep  orthodox  explanations  and 
texts  of  Scripture  so  vivid  through  years.  The  truth  is,  these 
are  the  staple  of  daily  serious  thought ;  and  the  amount  of  this 
kind  of  thinking  that  is  prevalent  surpasses  statement.  I  am 
always  interested  to  notice  the  sudden  glances  of  surprised  and 
gratified  recognition,  both  illuminating  and  clouding  the  fea- 
tures, as  old  friends,  thus  drawn  out  by  me  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence, detect  their  own  problems  in  each  other's  minds.  ^^  I  never 
supposed  that  you,  Tom,  were  troubling  your  head  over  such 
matters."     "  No  ?     Well,  I  can  say  the  same  of  you." 

Modem  Christianity  has  come  very  widely  to  its  normal  fruit- 
age in  earthly  prosperity.  ^^  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is."  The  tendency  is  surely  to  elevate  the  poor-bom 
lad  of  forty  years  ago,  so  that  he  is  the  merchant  prince  and  con- 
spicuous deacon  of  to-day.  Not  now  to  discuss  whether  genu- 
ine piety  has  kept  pace  with  social  and  material  advancement, 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  leading  men  in  most  of  the  older 
American  communities  joined  the  church  years  ago,  and  to-day 
are  "  the  pillars  of  the  church."  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  wealth 
of  many  smaller  cities,  and  undoubtedly  the  larger  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  are  in  the  hands  of  'Hhe  church  peo- 
ple." Church-belonging,  not  to  say  piety,  is  become  unques- 
tionably fashionable.  Now  this  very  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  well-nigh  constant  pondering  of  the  religious  prob- 
lem by  the  young  and  ambitious  who  are  studying  success,  by 
the  poor  who  sue  for  favors,  by  the  cynical  who  have  suffered 
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and  been  embittered  by  defeat,  by  the  artisan  who  hangs  the 
costly  walls,  the  dressmaker  who  arrives  about  the  time  of  fam- 
ily prayer,  and  the  shop-girl  who  attends  at  fashion's  counters. 
The  criticisms  and  arraignments  of  the  professors  of  the  old 
faith  are  neither  here  nor  there  as  to  my  proposition  ;  indeed, 
they  prove  it  again.  The  theme  of  God's  care  or  neglect,  his 
love  or  indifference,  the  possible  democratic  level  of  ^^  salvation 
by  grace,"  the  lot  that  may  be  expected  in  the  next  world,  — 
these  are  the  burning  questions  of  every  day,  and  often  every 
hour  in  the  day,  year  after  year,  with  multitudes  who,  poor 
and  proud,  look  on  only  the  outside  of  a  now  wealthy  Protestant 
ecclesiasticism  in  our  cities.  It  has  never  been  easy  for  Ameri- 
cans to  be  infidel.  We  have  never  originated  a  system  of  skep- 
ticism. It  is  natural  in  this  free  air  to  believe ;  our  bounties, 
our  deliverances,  and  hopes,  in  connection  with  our  ancestral 
training,  all  urge  us  to  cheerful  faith.  The  growing  hardships 
of  individual  lot,  incident  upon  a  more  crowded  state  of  popu- 
lation and  a  more  complex  competitive  civilization,  make  many 
Americans  sad-hearted  questioners  over  their  lot  in  the  world  of 
the  good  God  of  their  fathers  ;  but  they  are  not  yet  passionless 
agnostics.  No,  the  mass  are  open  to  appeal  and  wishing  for 
help ;  they  are  throbbing  with  emotion  as  they  often  bitterly 
question.  Plain,  earnest  assertion  of  implicit  faith  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  whole  Bible,  if  spoken  with  a  brotherly  kindness  that 
costs  the  speaker  expensively  in  sympathy,  so  that  he  feels 
thereafter  that  "  virtue  has  gone  out  of  him,"  commands  ten 
thousand  ears.  Before  he  is  aware  of  it,  many  tongues  have 
heralded  him:  '^Come,  hear  a  man  who  believes  the  Bible. 
What  has  he  to  say  ?  "  Probably  not  for  twenty-five  years  has 
the  popularity  of  the  Scriptures  been  what  it  is  to-day  with  the 
mass  of  our  people.  Perhaps  this  is  not  saying  much  as  to 
either  the  numbers  or  the  character  of  interest,  yet  it  is  saying 
that  the  tide  is  turning. 

No  preacher  in  the  English  tongue,  I  think,  now  commands 
a  large  popular  hearing  with  adverse  criticism  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  portion  of  the  received  text.  The  well  known  veiy  large 
congregations  of  our  English  Christendom  are  in  each  case  gath- 
ered by  preachers  of  ultra  conservatism  of  the  most  positive 
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type  as  regards  the  Scriptures.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
dogma.  I  challenge  the  assertion  that  the  most  unpalatable 
doctrines  of  what  is  well  known  as  the  evangelical  creed  are 
unwelcome  to  a  modem  popular  audience.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
claimed warning  against  future  punishment,  the  judgment,  aud 
eternal  justice  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  themes  that  can 
be  presented ;  whether  they  agree  with  you  or  not,  the  masses 
are  exceedingly  curious,  to  use  no  more  dignified  name  for 
their  attention,  concerning  this  solemn  dogma;  so  much  so 
that  the  Andover  controversy  was  considered  first-class  news  by 
the  most  popular  portion  of  the  press  here  in  Boston.  Let  a 
preacher  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  be  known  as  never  for  a 
moment  consenting  to  apologize  for  them ;  let  him  have  once 
fairly  won  a  city  reputation  for  adamantine  belief ;  then  let  him 
add  fervor  to  his  proclamation,  and  he  can  command  to-day 
such  a  hearing  as  has  not  been  possible  since  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing of  1857.  The  careful  student  of  this  great  inert  mass  of 
English-speaking  people,  lying  between  the  two  social  poles  of 
an  American  city,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
assertion.  And  it  must  be  assertion  palpitating  with  emotion ; 
assertion  that  is  passionate  in  speech  because  founded  on  hon- 
est conviction,  and  his  themes  are  capable  of  it.  This  is  a 
pathetic  hour.  The  people  are  not  angry  over  any  great  wrong*, 
the  last  paroxysm  of  that  kind  passed  with  the  war.  It  is  a 
time  of  pensive  sadness  engendered  by  social  inequality,  of  a 
despairing  outlook  for  the  children,  of  wounds  and  hurts  by 
giant  competition  among  small  tradesmen.  A  silent  or  half- 
spoken  discontent  with  God*s  gift  of  life,  say  what  the  politi- 
cians may,  is  on  the  fearful  increase  among  us.  And  these  are 
the  precise  phases  of  thought  to  which  the  gospel  of  all  conso- 
lation has  now  a  unique  opportunity  to  speak.  The  parallel  is 
1741  in  our  colonial  history.  The  passionate  preaching  of 
Whitefield  and  Edwards  men  who  have  left  on  record  how  they 
spent  nights  and  days  in  tears,  till  they  were  kindled  like  the 
apostles  who  were  mitred  at  Pentecost  would  if  such  were  more 
common  at  this  juncture,  again  cause  such  a  revival.  The  Great 
Awakening  of  1801-1803  was  certainly  the  direct  result  of 
assertion  in  preaching.     There  was  small  attempt  to  argue  with 
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Voltairism,  and  scarce  a  single  name  survives  as  the  phUosophio 
champion  of  the  Bible  faith.  Yet  the  fervid  appeals  of  many 
relatively  unknown  men,  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  middling  classes,  overwhelmed  Thomas  Paine  with  defeat 
Even  Thomas  JefEerson  could  not  avail  to  stay  the  tide  that 
swept  out  French  infidelity. 

It  is  time  to  reinstate  the  camp-meeting.  Chautauqua  is 
superb,  but  the  Martha's  Vineyard  of  thirty  years  ago  was 
better.  The  camp-meeting  made  of  the  Western  Reserve  the 
Methodist  Ohio  of  to-day.  The  camp-meeting  filled  Indiana 
with  Baptists.  The  camp-meeting  of  the  South  to-day  is  the 
despair  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  region.  We  must  have 
again  the  camp-meeting  orator.  Oratory  is  always  dear  to  man. 
No  amount  of  reading  can  ever  dislodge  from  human  hearts 
the  love  for  moving  speech.  The  common  people  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  have  always  shown  themselves  exceedingly  fond  of 
thrilling  public  address.  Any  important  election  demonstrates 
anew  the  abiding  power  of  the  stump  speech;  that  is,  direct, 
terse,  practical,  and  fervid  address.  We  may  as  well  confess 
it :  from  classic  bema  to  the  American  stump,  from  Roman 
senate  to  Eastham  camp-meeting  stand,  there  has  been  a 
power  in  uttered  speech  to  move  mankind  that  is  simply  not 
found  on  earth  elsewhere.  And  it  is  something  beyond  argu« 
ment,  independent  of  mere  diction  and  g^ace  of  rhetoric,  which 
produces  the  effect  Given  a  great  theme,  an  absolute  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  a  genuine  philanthropy,  then  passion  does  the 
deed.  Our  Lord  has  legislated  that  ^^by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  "  Christianity  should  conquer  the  world.  Therefore 
the  soup-house,  the  medical  mission,  the  sewing  and  cooking 
school,  the  male  quartette,  and  other  kindred  most  excellent 
Good  Samaritan  appliances,  can  never  be  substituted  for  the 
preaching  in  Christianity's  effort  for  the  masses.  Christ  did  not 
rival  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  Judaism  by  a  more  gorgeous 
ritual,  but  at  Pentecost  He  made  his  first  advance  by  fervid 
preaching.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  fact  in  city  evangel- 
ization. The  miraculous  endowment,  it  is  believed  in  theory 
by  the  modem  church,  is  still  available,  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit     The  themes  of  those  burning  preachers  —  and  it  is  to 
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this  I  call  especial  attention  —  were  the  vital  facts  in  Christ^s 
personal  biography. 

As  the  masses  listened  then,  so  have  they  in  many  crises  of 
later  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  younger 
and  coming  preachers  are  awake  to  this  possibility.  In  my 
judgment,  ten  thousand  young  men  of  exceptional  piety,  abso- 
lutely unquestioning  belief,  and  superior  speaking  ability,  men- 
tally of  the  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  Whitefield  type,  could  be  now 
employed  in  our  chief  American  cities  as  heralds,  as  preachers, 
solely.  Let  some  alert  Christian  rich  man  hire  several  halls,  in 
different  sections  of  the  town,  into  which  the  fiery  proclaimer 
should  go  and  assert  the  Bible  explanation  of  things;  assert 
judgment,  justice,  mercy,  the  resurrection,  heaven,  hell,  and  a 
Saviour*  Let  him  do  this  with  unspeakable  ardor,  unfettered 
by  conventional  rules  that  emasculate  so  much  of  our  modem 
oratory.  Let  him  not  attempt  to  gather  up  results.  Let  him 
hide  his  denominationalism.  The  established  churches  would 
have  their  hands  full  in  cleaning  up  the  grain  after  such  thresh- 
ing. The  lack  of  the  times,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  is  feel- 
ing, emotion,  which  leaves  our  services  cold.  The  pathos  of  the 
Agape  is  rare  in  our  assemblies ;  indeed,  we  are  ashamed  of  the 
very  name,  "a  love  feast."  Without  that  kindling,  whether 
in  Moravian  conventicle  or  Scotch  kirk,  substantially  the  same 
*' burning,"  there  has  never  been  any  substantial  advance  of 
Protestantism.  Clothed  with  it,  the  preacher  will  not  need  to 
resort  to  politics  to  get  the  crowd,  of  the  class  herein  indi- 
cated, running  towards  him  in  American  cities.  The  times  are 
ripe  for  his  voice. 

Emobt  J.  Hatnes. 

Union  Temple  Baptist  Churchy  Boiton, 
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GOD  OF  NATIONS. 
SUNG  AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE, 

At  the  212th  Boston  Monday  Lecture,  Feb.  10,  1890. 

Tune — Italian  Hymn  or  America. 

1.  God  of  the  nations  rise. 
Fix  on  Thyself  our  eyes, 

Wisdom,  Love,  Might : 
Draw  Thou  as  noon-tide  nigh. 
Flood  Thou  the  earth  and  sky ; 
Keen,  white,  pure,  vast  and  high, 

Let  there  be  Light. 

2.  God  of  our  fathers'  day. 
Make  us  as  wise  as  they. 

Thy  Truth  our  guide : 
Ours  be  Thy  bugle  call. 
One  plan  Thou  hast  in  all. 
As  the  new  ages  fall, 

Li  us  abide. 

3.  God  make  our  eye-sight  clear. 
Duty  as  freedom  dear ; 

Right  all  our  wrongs : 
Strong  in  Truth  gladly  heard. 
Loyal  to  all  Thy  word, 
Nations  with  hope  deferred. 

Fill  Thou  with  songs. 

4.  God  in  all  faces  shine, 

So  make  Thou  all  men  Thine, 

Under  one  dome : 
Face  to  face,  Soul  to  soul, 
East  to  West,  pole  to  pole, 
As  the  great  ages  roll. 

Be  Thou  our  home. 

Joseph  Cook. 
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FaTBKHTH  Tbab.    Sbasok  of  1890. 

PRELUDE  IL 

RACE  RIOTS  m  THE  SOUTH. 

Mb.  Cook's  212th  Boston  Monday  Lecture  filled  Tremont  Temple  at  noon, 
Monday,  February  10,  with  an  audience  that  indorsed  very  emphatically  what 
was  said  on  '*  Race  Riots  in  the  South  "  and  on  **  The  Regeneration  of  Africa.*' 
People  were  standing,  as  usual,  at  seyeral  doors  of  the  balconies.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Plumb  of  Boston  presided;  and  prayer  was  ofiPered  by  the  Rct.  Prof. 
H.  K.  Edson  of  Iowa  College.  The  Boston  Hymn, ''  Qod  of  Nations,"  was  sung 
to  the  tune  "  America.' '  Aji  impressiye  address  was  made  in  the  Tisitor^s  half 
hour  by  Hon.  John  M.  Langston  of  Virginia  on  *'  Negro  Loyalty." 

CLIMATE    AND  THE  CANCER  OF  CASTE. 

We  have  oonquered  secession,  but  not  nullification.  The 
supreme  crime  of  the  South  to-day  is  nullification  of  the  national 
and  state  laws  intended  to  protect  colored  citizens.  One  of  the 
chief  crimes  of  the  North  is  political  indifference  to  that  South- 
em  crime.  [Applause.]  I  say  political  indifference,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  religious,  social,  and  educational 
discussion  touching  our  Southern  problem ;  but  the  party  in 
power  does  not  fulfill  its  pledges  to  the  nation  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  two  of  the  great  constitutional  amendments  which 
were  written  in  the  blood  of  the  North,  and  represent  the  cost 
of  the  war.  In  spite  of  Republican  ascendency,  the  heel  of  the 
Southern  oligarchy  is  yet  on  the  neck  of  the  negro. 

Liberty  loves  the  fortieth  paraUeL  The  cancer  of  caste 
clings  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  There  is  one  absolutely  un- 
alterable element  in  the  Southern  problem,  and  that  is  climate. 
The  white  race  never  yet  in  history  has  labored  continuously 
and  vigorously  in  fields  on  which  the  snow  never  falls.  All 
around  the  globe,  you  find  our  race  setting  up,  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  as  a  standard  of  gentility,  the  ability  to  live  without 
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physical  labor.  The  negro  himself,  with  his  careless  and  easy 
temperament,  bom  of  the  abundance  of  food  produced  by  ns^ 
ture  in  hot  climates,  is  indolent  enough  in  the  tropics ;  but  when 
he  pleases  he  can  do  more  work  there  than  can  be  continuously 
exacted  with  safety  to  health  from  average  white  laborers. 
Vigor  under  a  vertical  sunbeam,  nature  has  given  to  blacks, 
but  not  in  equal  degree  to  whites.  We  never  have  been  man- 
ual toilers  in  sub-tropical  regions,  and  of  course  not  in  tropicaL 
New  Orleans  lies  on  the  isotherm  of  Northern  Africa,  or  not 
far  from  the  same  climate  line  with  old  Alexandria,  and  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  shores  of  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico 
as  a  whole  belong  to  the  industrial  belt  in  which  lie  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  and  Canton.  As  a  general  rule,  the  bronze  races 
labor  in  the  tropical  fields  of  Central  India ;  the  white  do  not. 
After  a  few  years,  effeminacy  overtakes  Englishmen  even  in 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  not  solely  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
servants  furnished  there  at  low  prices,  but  chiefly  from  the 
effect  of  the  climate.  I  have  lectured  every  other  day  through 
a  long  season  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  felt  constantly  as  if 
ten-pound  weights  were  attached  to  my  ankles  and  wrists.  You 
have  the  thermometer  at  ninety  day  and  night,  and  no  showers. 
The  continuity  of  the  heat  is  depressing  to  an  extent  that  I  for 
one  after  all  my  reading  did  not  expect.  Travelers  tell  us  that 
the  alert  and  industrious  German  or  Belgian  emigrant,  when 
he  goes  to  Brazil,  at  first  tries  to  work  there  as  he  did  in  the 
temperate  zone,  but  after  two  or  three  seasons  is  found  sitting 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  hiring  some  bronze  or  black 
laborer  to  work  for  him  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  year.  (Cur- 
tis, "  Capitals  of  Spanish  America,"  p.  706.)  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
says :  '^  Five  minutes  in  a  cane-brake  at  mid-day  in  Northern 
Queensland  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  most  people  that 
sugar-cane  cutting  is  not  white  man's  work."  ("  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain,"  p.  217.) 

Thei*e  is  immense  wealth  to  be  gained  in  hot  climates.  Our 
race  is  greedy  for  gold.  In  the  sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions 
people  of  our  color  seek  to  officer  labor;  white  men  wish  to  rule 
the  bronze  and  the  black  population  and  reap  the  larger  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  toil,  but  they  will  always  do  so  as  a  more  or 
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less  indolent  class.  In  sight  of  the  tropics,  white  men  will 
contend  for  the  industrial  and  social  and  political  privileges  of 
caste.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions  to 
have  a  race  problem  and  an  industrial  problem.  In  estimating 
the  future  of  white  and  colored  populations  in  the  far  South  we 
have  made  too  little  of  these  unalterable  conditions.  We  wait 
in  vain  for  time  to  change  climate. 

Go  into  the  Gulf  States ;  who  are  picking  cotton  ?  Black 
men.  Come  even  as  far  north  as  the  Carolinas ;  who  are  doing 
the  severe  manual  labor?  Black  men.  I  suppose  this  will 
always  be  so.  The  black  men  are  not  the  only  laborers  the 
South  can  get  for  its  cotton  fields  and  its  mines,  but  they  are 
the  best  laborers.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  northern  South, 
under  the  breath  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  of  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  often  malarial  regions  along  the 
Gulf.  Permanent  exposure  to  a  vertical  sunbeam  makes  white 
men  both  mentally  and  physically  indolent.  Only  an  inferior 
type  of  whites  can  be  produced  exclusively  in  the  tropics.  The 
industrial  development  of  our  sub-tropical  regions  belongs  to 
the  bronze  and  black  races.  But  the  white  man  is  resolved  to 
have  the  lion's  share  of  the  wealth  produced  chiefly  by  colored 
laborers  and  hence  a  contest  that  will  not  soon  end. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  closely  we  shall  find  that  nearly 
every  branch  of  our  vast  Southern  problem  proceeds  from  cli- 
matic conditions.  Physical  labor  has  not  been  made  honorable 
among  white  people  in  the  far  South.  The  ability  to  live  with- 
out labor  is  the  mark  of  gentility,  and  so  the  poor  white  is  a 
shirk  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Even  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  white  population  in  the  South  has  not  learned  that  toil  with 
the  hands  is  honorable.  The  Northern  and  Western  States  are 
the  largest  region  on  earth  where  physical  activity  in  ordinary 
labor  has  social  respectability.  In  no  other  extended  space  on 
the  globe,  unless  it  be  Switzerland,  is  physical  toil  as  honor- 
able as  here.  You  have  not  yet  carried  Northern  standards  to 
the  Gulf  in  this  matter ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  long  before  you 
can  do  so. 

Slavery  divided  the  rural  South  into  great  plantations. 
School-houses  were  far  apart,  so  were  churches ;  education  was 
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g^reatly  neglected;  it  was  thought  annecessary  to  educate  the 
black  race  ;  it  was  not  safe  to  do  so.  Poor  whites  who  had  no 
land  dropped  not  only  into  poverty  but  also  into  illiteracy. 
The  conditions  of  positive  barbarism  existed  in  the  rural 
regions  of  the  South  in  the  absence  of  school-houses  and 
churches,  and  in  the  unwUlingness  among  the  mass  of  the  white 
population  to  labor  continuously  for  their  own  support.  The 
predominance  of  the  great  planters,  of  whom  the  poor  whites 
leased  little  farms,  made  the  latter  subservient.  The  owners  of 
slaves  scorned  the  poor  whites  and  even  the  slaves  themselves 
did  so.  There  was  no  way  for  the  poor  whites  to  repel  this  scorn 
except  by  scorning  the  negroes  and  supporting  the  slaveholders, 
and  so  the  poor  whites  themselves  were  among  the  fiercest  de- 
fenders of  slavery.  They  aspired  to  be  slave  drivers.  As  the 
height  of  their  ambition,  they  desired  themselves  to  own  a  few 
negroes.  The  poor  whites  are  yet  much  what  they  were  before 
the  war.  Bace  riots  in  the  South  come  largely  from  the  defec- 
tive civilization  of  the  classes  who  once  constituted  the  pro- 
slavery  South.  Murders  of  blacks  are  alarmingly  frequent.  I 
am  not  accusing  all  the  Southern  population  of  complicity  in 
them.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  atrocious  apologies  offered 
for  them  from  portions  of  the  Southern  States.  We  do  not 
bring  a  railing  accusation  against  all  who  live  south  of  what  was 
once  called  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  But  a  certain  impunity 
in  those  outrages,  an  absence  of  regard  for  state  law,  as  well  as 
for  federal  law,  marks  large  parts  of  the  white  population  of 
the  South.  What  used  to  be  the  pro-slavery  mob  now  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  negro  riots,  and  the  pro-slavery  mob  was  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  barbarism  engendered  by  slavery. 

The  poisonous  influence  of  the  industrial  arrangements  of 
slavery  may  be  gradually  overcome.  The  political  passions 
which  the  civil  war  aroused  will  be  calmed  in  time.  But 
Southern  climatic  influence  will  endure.  So  long  as  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  is  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  you  will  have  there 
a  caste,  or  something  approaching  it ;  you  will  have  white  men 
there  whose  standard  of  gentility  is  not  to  labor  at  all  if  they 
can  avoid  it,  men  of  leisure,  accustomed  to  domineer  and  not 
easily  submitting  to  a  thorough  execution  of  what  we  call  re- 
publican ideals  in  government. 
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Our  nation,  therefore,  has  in  hand  a  very  complex  matter 
in  the  Southern  problem.  You  have,  first  of  all,  let  us  say, 
a  constitutional  problem :  Shall  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  be  executed  ? 

You  have  next  a  party  problem :  Shall  the  Democrats  of  the 
South,  by  using  the  half-risen  form  of  the  f reedman  as  a  vault- 
ing block,  leap  into  the  national  saddle  ? 

You  have  next  an  educational  problem :  How  can  we  diffuse 
through  rural  populations  an  education  fitted  to  produce  a 
society  capable  of  self-government  ? 

You  have  next  —  shall  I  call  it  a  ruffian  problem  ?  How  is 
the  sporadic  scoundrelism  of  the  South  to  be  made  to  respect 
law  and  order  ? 

And,  lastly,  yon  have  this  race  problem.  And  all  these  five 
fingers  come  together  in  this  palm  of  the  climatic  problem  ;  and 
these  are  the  six  parts  of  what  I  call  your  Southern  problem. 

As  to  color,  I  must  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  is  no  more  to  me  than  that  of  his  eyes. 
[Applause.]  Men  are  rightly  estimated  by  character,  not  by 
complexion.  [Applause.]  We  are  ourselves  not  as  white  as 
the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  [laughter],  therefore  we  are  a 
somewhat  inferior  race  ourselves,  [Laughter.]  Providence 
gives  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  to  those  who  live  nearest  the 
North  Pole  and  are  the  most  thoroughly  bleached!  When  I 
made  a  tour  of  the  world,  I  found  myself  passing  gradually 
from  the  ruddy  complexions  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the 
delicately  tinted  cheeks  of  the  men  and  women  and  children  of 
southern  France  and  Italy.  I  love  the  brunette,  as  a  blonde 
naturally  enough  does.  [Laughter.]  And  I  found  in  Naples 
something  a  little  deeper  than  the  olive  tint ;  and  in  Egypt 
something  yet  a  little  deeper,  a  delicate  bronze.  And  when  at 
Aden,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Somali  boys  from  North 
Africa  came  swinging  themselves  in  their  canoes  up  to  the  side 
of  the  ship  and  leaped  out  into  the  sea  at  the  risk  of  being 
swallowed  by  sharks,  and  called  on  passengers  to  cast  pennies 
and  silver  pieces  into  the  water  that  they  might  dive  for  them, 
and  were  ready  to  dive  even  under  the  ship,  and  then  came  on 
deck  almost  naked  and  allowed  us  to  put  our  hands  on  their 
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shoulders,  I  found  there  the  most  delicate  kind  of  luminous 
bronze,  like  a  piece  of  brown  porcelain  with  a  light  shining 
through  it.  And  I  found  just  this  among  the  Brahmins.  I 
found  deeper  tints  of  bronze  towards  the  south  of  India.  In 
Ceylon,  even  with  the  features  of  the  Caucasian  race,  I  found 
bronze  the  very  general  color.  And  then  in  some  of  the  Pacific 
islands  I  saw  a  little  deeper  shade,  and  deeper  as  we  approached 
the  equator.  And  beyond  the  equator  the  color  began  to 
change  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  went  out  of  black  into 
bronze  again,  and  out  of  bronze  into  brunette  and  the  olive 
tinted  face.  I  came  back  with  all  my  prejudice  against  color 
dissipated  to  the  thirty-two  winds.     [Applause.] 

I  am  not  moved  by  Southern  vituperation  of  the  North  on 
this  question  of  color.  We  have  prejudices  here  that  ought  to 
be  put  down.  But  a  Harvard  University  class  elects  as  a  class 
orator  a  man  of  color.  [Applause.]  A  Cornell  University  class 
elects  to  a  high  position  a  student  of  color.  Over  and  over 
from  Oberlin,  over  and  over  now,  thank  Heaven,  from  several 
other  colleges,  men  of  color  come  forth  with  highest  scJiolar- 
ship,  and  their  college  experience  would  not  have  taught  them 
that  they  had  colored  skins.  They  would  not  know  that  they 
were  negroes  unless  they  were  looking  in  the  glass.  Nothing 
in  the  younger  generation  in  the  North  is  a  more  hopeful  au- 
gury with  regard  to  this  race  problem  than  the  gradual  dying 
out  of  prejudice  against  mere  color,  other  things  being  equal. 
A  man  is  a  man  whether  his  eyes  are  blue  or  black  or  hazel  or 
gray,  and  a  man  is  a  man  whether  he  be  bronze  or  red  or  black 
or  white.     [Loud  applause.] 

When  honorable  senators  rise  in  Congress  and  tell  us  that 
this  whole  Southern  problem  is  a  question  of  color,  I  do  really 
think  they  are  speaking  for  their  constituents  and  not  for  them- 
selves. These  men  are  too  well  educated  to  have  prejudice 
against  mere  complexion. 

Does  the  number  of  mulattoes  in  the  Southern  population 
show  that  there  is  a  universal  prejudice  against  color?  There 
are  yet  some  men  in  the  South  who  fear  black  masters,  but  do 
not  fear  black  mistresses.  [Sensation.]  Southern  legal  records 
contain  at  very  recent  dates  most  terrible   testimony.     The 
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grand  jury  of  Washington  County,  Georgia,  in  one  of  their  pre- 
sentments affirmed  not  long  ago  that  a  majority  of  the  young 
white  men  were  keeping  negro  mistresses,  and  that  much  social 
disorder  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  white  society.  The 
comment  of  the  court  was  that  the  law  does  not  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  that  neither  the  court  nor  the  grand  jury 
has  any  right  to  invade  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  social  arrangements  of  the  people.  (See  article 
in  Our  Day  for  February,  1890,  on  "  Unsolved  Negro  Prob- 
lems," by  W.  H.  Thomas  of  Charleston,  S.  C.) 

Let  me  bring  no  sweeping  accusation  against  the  mass  of  our 
Southern  population.  Human  nature  is  no  worse  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  But  the  old  slave  code  gave  liberty  to 
abuses  of  human  nature ;  and  to  this  hour,  as  I  am  assured  by 
my  own  observation  during  somewhat  extended  travel  in  the 
South,  and  also  by  most  competent  observers  whose  testimony  I 
should  be  glad  to  disbelieve,  there  cling  to  portions  of  Southern 
society  like  a  Nessus  shirt  social  arrangements  that  are  abso- 
utely  unreportable  before  a  mixed  audience. 

A  distinguished  historian,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  slavery 
upon  the  social  life  of  old  Rome,  says :  ^^  More  than  any  other 
one  cause,  slavery  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Roman  society. 
The  free  citizens  were  idle,  dissipated,  immoral."  If  there  comes 
at  last  an  explosion,  an  insurrection  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  Southern  States,  one  of  the  things  which  will  do  the 
most  to  stimulate  it  will  be  the  dishonor  put  upon  black  woman- 
hood in  the  Gulf  States,  and  in  many  regions  throughout  the 
whole  territory  lately  in  rebellion.  I  hold  that  it  is  high  time 
to  excoriate  the  North  in  regard  to  its  lax  divorce  laws.  It  is 
high  time  to  lift  up  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  family  all  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  through  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  While  on  other 
occasions  I  lash  our  lax  divorce  laws,  I  wish  here  and  now  to 
express  my  horror  at  the  lightness  with  which  female  honor  in 
the  colored  population  and  in  what  is  known  as  ^^  the  double 
family  "  is  discussed  in  many  a  quarter  in  the  South  that  con- 
siders itself  entitled  to  lead  in  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
semi-tropical  regions.     There  must  be  a  reform  in  this  high 
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matter,  or  there  will  be  an  explosion  that  history  will  look  upon 
aghast. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  the  causes  of  race  riots  at  the  South, 
and  if  I  were  to  mention  them  in  their  natural  order,  I  should 
put  these  thirteen  in  line  so  that  they  might  echo  and  reecho 
each  other :  Climate,  color,  indolence,  caste,  greed,  precedent, 
poverty,  illiteracy,  intemperance,  immorality,  barbarism,  isola- 
tion, impunity. 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  80UTHEBN  PROBLEMS. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  remedies  for  these  mischiefs  ? 

1.  First  and  foremost,  education  of  both  whites  and  blacks. 
[Applause.] 

For  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  national  aid  to  education  wherever 
it  is  needed.  Some  of  you  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Blair  bill, 
for  you  think  its  safeguards  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  mis- 
appropriation of  funds  in  the  Southern  States.  Many  of  our 
wisest  senators,  however,  deliberately  champion  that  bill.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  its  author  in  Washington  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  I  asked  him,  **  Why  do  you  not  weed  out  the 
misrepresentatives  who  are  in  Congress,  men  who  hold  their 
seats  here  as  the  result  of  force  and  fraud  in  Southern  elec- 
tions?" ^'We  shall  do  something  on  that  matter,"  he  said. 
"  But  why  do  you  not  institute  Congressional  inquiry  into  these 
outrages  that  are  reported  to  us  day  by  day  from  the  South?  " 
"  We  should  have  to  prove  our  case  before  Southern  juries," 
said  he ;  ^'  we  may  do  something  of  the  sort ;  we  have  done  some- 
thing already  in  that  line."  And  then  he  came  back  with  the 
full  force  of  his  well-known  convictions  to  this  point,  that  the 
only  remedy  is  education.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  South- 
em  child  has  only  one  dollar  expended  for  its  education,  where 
the  Northern  child  has  three.  It  is  true  that  the  Southern 
States  are  taxing  themselves  in  proportion  to  their  property 
very  liberally  for  education ;  but,  although  they  are  doing  more 
than  they  once  did,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  schools 
which  we  in  the  North  think  so  important  were  the  result  of 
the  reconstruction  period ;  they  are  not  a  native  growth  in  the 
South ;  they  are  exotics.     The  South  is  at  last  doing  something 
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quite  noticeable,  and  I  will  say  honorable,  in  education.  It  is 
not  doing  enough.  We  are  not  doing  enough  in  the  North, 
for  with  three  dollars  expended  here  for  every  child  where  one 
dollar  is  expended  in  the  South,  we  yet  are  in  danger  in  our 
great  cities  from  the  growth  of  illiteracy.  One  third  of  the 
children  of  the  South  have  no  educational  opportunities. 

As  a  general  rule  the  freedmen  have  shown  as  much  appre- 
ciation of  education  in  the  Southern  States  as  the  poor  whites, 
or  the  mountain  whites.  There  is  nothing  to  discourage  us 
from  giving  national  aid  where  it  can  be  shown  to  be  needed. 
We  want  adequate  safeguards  put  upon  this  aid.  Senator 
Blair  proposes  that  no  more  shall  be  given  to  any  one  State 
than  that  State  raises,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  money 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  will  have  its  hands  upon  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Bureau.  Some  power  must  be 
given  to  Southern  agents  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  government  will  be  cheated  out  of  its  gifts,  and  so  I 
am  in  favor  of  national  aid  for  a  limited  period,  under  adequate 
safeguards,  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

2.  I  do  actually  go  so  far  as  to  wish  for  the  execution  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  after  having  waited 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  a  century  to  see  them  made  power- 
ful anywhere  except  on  paper.     [Applause.] 

Those  amendments  Europe  is  studying,  and  she  points  at  us 
a  finger  of  shame,  seeing  that  in  our  most  sacred  public  docu- 
ment, our  fundamental  national  Constitution,  there  are  amend- 
ments, which  we  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
civil  war,  that  we  have  waited  to  have  executed  many  years, 
and  which  are  yet  simply  tinkling  cymbals,  hollow  brass,  chaff 
and  dross.  This  is  not  an  insoluble  constitutional  problem. 
Your  Eepublican  party  has  pledged  itself  to  execute  these 
amendments.  The  Republican  party  has  power,  I  suppose, 
now,  to  do  pretty  nearly  what  it  chooses.  Four  Northern  States 
have  lately  been  added  to  the  Union,  and  it  is  likely  they  will 
give  more  strength  to  the  Republican  than  to  the  Democratic 
party.  The  balance  seems  to  have  gone  permanently  to  what 
we  call  the  North,  and  if  you  do  not  execute  these  amendments 
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you  of  the  North  are  responsible.  But  you  say  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience  that  we  cannot  protect  negro  suffrage  in  the 
Southeiii  States  without  the  aid  of  the  army.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans ;  we  do  not  believe  in  pinning  the  nation  together  by  bayo- 
nets. You  say  you  tried  to  maintain  negro  supremacy  in  the 
South,  and  that  under  what  was  called  carpet-bag  government 
corruption  prevailed.  You  say  that  you  justified  Mr.  Hayes  in 
1876  in  withdrawing  the  soldiers  from  the  South  and  leaving 
the  governments  there  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  was  a  great  hinge  turned  in  1876  in  our  treatment  of 
the  South  when  we  withdrew  military  aid  from  those  who  were 
executing  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  That 
was  fourteen  years  ago.  We  hoped  for  better  results  than  we 
have  reached.  The  North  was  kind,  the  North  was  forbearing, 
the  North  had  no  desire  to  wound  prostrate  opponents ;  it  did 
not  stab  a  man  after  he  was  down.  It  was  hoped  that  chivalry 
in  the  leaders  of  society  in  the  South,  it  was  expected  that  the 
quickened  industrial  life  of  that  region,  it  was  believed  that 
the  new  South  would  secure  substantial  justice  for  the  freed- 
men.  We  yet  see,  however,  seven  millions  of  citizens  largely 
deprived  of  their  civil  and  political  rights. 

We  now  have  eight  millions  in  our  colored  population.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  fifteen  mil- 
lions. Before  some  who  now  listen  to  me  have  passed  off  the 
stage  of  life,  there  will  be  fifty  millions  of  colored  people  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  all  present  indications.  This  is  the 
outlook.  Do  you  believe  that  the  North  will  lie  down  perma- 
nently under  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  fifty  millions, 
or  twenty-five  millions,  or  ten  millions  of  the  population  of  the 
Republic?  Frauds  in  Southern  elections  affect  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South.  Every  fraudulent  representative  or  senator 
in  Congress  neutralizes  the  vote  of  a  Northern  representative 
or  senator.  Are  you  to  allow  ten  millions,  twenty  millions, 
fifty  millions  of  the  population  of  this  republic  to  be  fleeced  of 
their  civil  and  political  rights,  not  merely  to  their  disadvantage, 
but  to  yours  also  ?  You  are  ruled  in  a  large  degree  by  fraud 
if  you  do  not  weed  out  of  Congress  the  fraudulent  representa- 
tives there.     [Applause.] 
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Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  look  at  our  Southern  industrial 
problem  in  its  future  outlines,  for  it  is  sure  to  increase  in  im- 
portance as  time  passes.  The  negro  population  is  growing  in 
numbers  and  in  intelligence  and  in  wealth,  and  there  are  some 
of  us  who  fear  that  the  renowned  patience  and  mildness  of  this 
race  under  oppression  may  not  last  forever.  There  are  many 
tribes  of  negroes  in  Africa,  and  many  of  them  have  representa- 
tives here,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  spirited  tribes. 
You  say  the  negro  is  a  coward.  He  fought  for  this  Union  too 
well  to  receive  any  epithet  of  that  kind  from  impartial  history. 
[Applause.]  The  Minas  negroes  in  Brazil  have  a  thrift  equal 
almost  to  that  of  New  England  people.  They  are  a  tribe  of 
Africans  of  high  type,  represented  by  special  importations  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  men  of  herculean  frame,  worth  twice 
as  much  as  ordinary  slaves.  The  Congo  tribes  in  Africa  are 
warlike.  There  are  some  George  Harrises  left.  There  are 
negroes  who  are  not  wholly  black  who  have  white  self-assertion 
in  them.  The  races  in  conflict  in  the  South  are  citizen  races. 
And  I  fear  that  before  the  eight  millions  of  our  present  colored 
population  have  grown  to  fifteen,  I  fear  that  before  the  close 
of  this  century  there  will  be  bloody  episodes  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization  in  the  South,  unless  justice  is  done  to  the  citizens  of 
the  colored  race.     [Applause.] 

8.  Emigration,  or  deportation  of  colored  citizens,  is  advocated 
by  a  few  dreamers  as  a  cure  for  the  perils  of  the  South.  Dis- 
persion may  be  a  partial  remedy ;  but  emigration  on  a  large 
scale  will  not  take  place. 

Who  believes  that  twenty  millions  of  American  citizens,  or 
ten  millions,  or  five,  are  likely  to  emigrate  to  Africa?  Has  his- 
tory ever  shown  us  anything  like  this  under  conditions  at  all 
parallel  to  those  which  now  exist  in  the  South?  No  doubt 
Africa  will  be  regarded  by  the  negro  race  as  sacred  soil ;  no 
doubt  missionaries,  among  the  most  cultured  and  self-sacrificing 
of  our  population,  will  go  to  the  Dark  Continent  to  diffuse  there 
civilization  and  Christianity ;  but  that  the  masses  will  go,  I  for 
one  do  not  expect,  and  schemes  for  their  more  or  less  forcible 
deportation  by  such  emphatic  invitation  to  them  to  go  as  shall 
amount  to  a  threat,  I  regard  as  visionary.    An  honorable  senator 
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from  South  Carolina,  and  another  honorable  senator  from  Ala- 
bama have  been  advocating  lately  in  the  Senate  a  scheme  to  get 
rid  of  eight  millions  of  our  most  productive  laborers,  while  im- 
migrants are  flowing  in  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
need  labor  ;  the  South  needs  all  the  labor  it  can  obtain. 

There  should  be  a  redistribution  of  the  colored  population, 
a  dispersion  of  their  masses  to  some  extent  through  the  States 
where  they  are  less  abused  than  along  the  Gulf.  As  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  blacks  increases  this  distribution  will  take  care  of 
itself.  If  the  negroes  are  enormously  in  the  majority  in  a 
State,  why  may  not  the  whites  emigrate  ?  [Laughter.]  Yes, 
you  say,  but  the  whites  own  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  property 
and  pay  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  taxes.  What  if  we  were  to  set 
up  in  the  North  a  standard  like  that  which  Governor  Lee  of 
Virginia  recommends,  that  those  who  pay  the  larger  part  of 
the  taxes  must  rule?  Is  that  the  case  in  New  York  State? 
[Laughter.]  Do  we  say  here  that  the  poor  immigrant  who 
has  almost  nothing  must  be  fleeced  of  his  civil  and  political 
rights  because  we  keep  schools  open  for  him  and  pay  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes  ?  It  is  absurd  for  the  Southern  leaders  to 
expect  that  our  Constitution  can  be  vacated  of  all  meaning  to 
please  a  section.  We  must  have  one  rule  for  North  and  South. 
The  result  may  undoubtedly  sometimes  bear  heavily  upon  cer- 
tain whites.  One  of  the  great  professors  at  Andover  years  ago 
said  that  he  believed  that  the  result  of  the  slavery  agitation 
would  be  the  existence  of  two  or  three  black  commonwealths  in 
the  South,  with  no  white  men  in  them.  Judge  Tourgee  thinks 
there  will  be  six  or  ten  such  commonwealths  there  at  last. 
These  fifty  millions  of  colored  citizens  ai*e  coming ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  can  be  dispersed  over  the  country  so  that  there 
shall  be  nowhere  a  negro  majority  in  any  State.  In  several 
Southern  States,  a  white  man's  government  can  be  honestly 
maintained  only  by  a  division  of  the  colored  vote  and  by  a 
large  immigration  of  white  voters. 

4.  If  the  South  wants  immigration  it  must  put  down  lawless- 
ness. The  South  will  not  attract  white  laborers  in  any  gpreat 
numbers  as  long  as  it  abuses  black  laborers.  White  men  will 
not  seek  permanent  residences  in  the  South  in  large  numbers 
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as  laborers,  as  long  as  the  great  mass  of  black  laborers  there 
have  sound  reason  to  complain  of  their  industrial,  social,  or  polit- 
ical treatment  by  the  whites. 

5.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  demand  a  constitutional  fed- 
eral election  law  honestly  administered  by  both  parties.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

You  have  a  right  to  supervise  federal  elections,  and  you 
should  exercise  that  right  to  the  full  extent.  Why  not  intro- 
duce the  Australian  ballot  system  in  federal  elections  and  give 
the  secret  ballot  to  the  freedman  and  to  the  poor  white  ?  [Ap- 
plause.] A  mixture  of  races,  or  enforced  social  equality,  no 
sensible  white  or  black  man  wants ;  but  every  citizen  must  have 
full  protection  in  his  civil  and  political  rights.  We  must  en- 
force the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  The  color- 
line  should  be  as  unknown  to  our  courts  and  ballot-boxes  as  it 
is  to  our  enlistment  laws  and  battle-fields. 

The  nation  forces  the  negro  citizen  to  shed  his  blood  in  itd 
defense  in  time  of  war  and  then  fails  to  protect  his  life  in  time 
of  peace.  If  our  government  is  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
disgrace  involved  in  this  prodigious  failure  of  justice,  it  must 
actually  use  its  full  constitutional  powers,  and  secure  not  only 
fair  federal  elections,  but  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Southern  problem  is  a  question  of  party  rather  than  of 
color,  after  alL  Who  are  they  that  are  shot  down  in  the  South  ? 
Negroes,  largely.  A  few  white  men,  but  what  kind  of  white 
men?  Republicans.  Democratic  shot-gun  supremacy  will  not 
be  endured  forever  by  the  Nation.  [Applause.]  Improvement 
in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  South  advances  rapidly  in  a 
few  cities,  but  the  rural  districts  are  yet  in  a  startlingly  back- 
ward state.  Why  may  not  Law  and  Order  Leagues  be  insti- 
tuted among  the  colored  people  and  cooperative  legal  defense 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  their  civil  and  political  rights  may 
be  secured?  Let  us  have  federal  appointments  at  home  and 
abroad  made  among  men  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  ex-slaveholders.  And,  lastly,  let  us  insist 
upon  immediate  and  continual  elimination  of  fraudulent  repre- 
sentatives from  Congress.     [Applause.] 
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Orations  and  After-dinner  Speeches  of   Chauncet   M.   Defew. 

New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Co.    8vo.     Pp.  637.    1890. 

These  speeches  are  a  highly  important  part  of  the  American  record  of 
current  reform.  Their  most  conmianding  characteristics  are  vigorous  good 
sense  and  fenrent  patriotism.  Their  wit  and  humor,  their  literary  grace, 
their  pervading  geniality  of  tone,  their  epigrammatic  pungency,  are  remark- 
able traits  also  ;  but,  ti^en  alone,  woold  not  give  these  addresses  the  power 
of  fascination  which  many  of  their  pages  exercise  upon  kindly  readers,  as 
they  must  have  done  also  upon  sympathetic  hearers.  These  minor  merits 
are  like  the  ornamental  chasing  on  the  solid  silver  and  gold  of  the  substance 
of  the  thought  The  book  contains  hardly  one  dull,  and  certainly  not  one 
empty  or  obscure  sentence.  If  these  orations  have  not  the  weight  of  Web- 
ster's, nor  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Everett's,  nor  the  Greek  grace  of  Phillips', 
they  are,  nevertheless,  full  of  passages  which  young  men  in  the  schools 
ought  to  be  taught  to  declaim.  We  recall  no  volume  of  speeches  of  equal 
ability  as  ever  made  by  a  business  man  of  equal  eminence. 

Mr.  Depew  is  as  well  known  to  the  whole  nation  as  any  living  American 
president.  He  has  but  recently  completed  his  iif ty-seventh  year.  He  was 
bom  at  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson  in  1833.  His  training  was  chiefly  at  Yale 
College.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
After  two  terms  of  brilliant  service  in  the  legislature,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  York.  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  in  1866,  appointed  him 
attorney  for  the  Harlem  Railroad.  When  the  Harlem  and  Central  roads 
were  consolidated,  he  became  a  director  of  the  system  and  its  attorney. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Depew  became  president  of 
the  immense  system  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  and  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated his  fitness  for  the  place.  He  is  now  described  as  at  once  a  railway 
king,  a  statesman,  a  wit,  an  orator,  a  churchman,  a  clubman,  a  scholar,  and 
a  conservative  reformer. 

We  select  from  this  volume  as  a  part  of  our  record  of  reform  and  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Mr.  Depew's  matter  and  manner  the  following  emi- 
nently just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Horace  Greeley :  — 

No  organization  was  either  large  enough  or  elastic  enough  to  hold  in  harmomoos 
relations  and  views  two  such  oppoidte,  original,  and  positive  men  as  General 
Grant  and  Horace  Greeley.  AH  conditions  in  the  beginning  conspired  to  urge 
Greeley  to  independent  action,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  his  oanvaas  they  united  for 
his  defeat.  The  rise  of  his  tidal  wave  nntil  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters  were 
apparently  drawn  into  the  current,  and  then  its  sudden  collapse,  followed  imme- 
diately by  his  sleepless  watching  for  weeks  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife,  brain 
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fever,  deliriam,  and  death,  form  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  and  romantio 
tragedies  in  American  politics.  Mr.  Gfreelej  delighted  in  polemical  controversy, 
but  he  hated  war.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  strong  thinker  and 
master  of  the  most  vigorous  English  had  furnished  opinions  to,  and  done  the 
thinking  for,  Trast  masses  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  anti-slavery  movement,  in 
the  struggle  for  temperance  legislation,  in  all  moral  reforms,  he  was  the  meet 
potent  factor  of  his  generation.  Shocked  and  outraged  beyond  restraint  when  the 
first  shot  was  fired  at  the  flag,  he  demanded  that  the  rebel  soil  be  plowed  wi^ 
cannon-balls  and  sown  with  salt,  and  his  clarion  notes  rang  through  the  land  like 
a  trumpet  blast  calling  all  loyal  men  to  arms.  But  when  he  thought  he  saw  a 
prospect  of  peace  with  slavery  abolished,  he  recoiled  appalled  from  further  blood- 
shed, and  cried  halt. 

Unlike  most  strong  natures,  he  harbored  no  resentments  and  was  incapable  of 
revenge.  When  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  he  went  upon  the  biul-bond  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  as  a  protest  against  death-penalties  and  confiscations,  and  in  the  hope  of 
amnesty,  reconciliation,  and  brotherly  reunion  upon  the  basis  won  by  our  victory 
in  the  war.  He  so  impressed  and  imbued  Abraham  Lincoln  with  his  views  that 
only  the  assassination  of  the  President  prevented  their  public  announcement.  He 
had  been  a  devoted  follower  and  passionate  lover  of  Henry  Clay,  and  three  times 
had  seen  him  set  aside  for  the  availability  of  military  popularity.  While  most 
cordially  conceding  to  General  Grant  his  position  as  the  foremost  Captain  of  his 
time,  Mr.  Greeley  mistrusted  his  administrative  ability  in  civil  affairs,  feared  the 
result  of  his  inexperience,  and  intensely  disliked  his  advisers.  To  President 
Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  editor  seemed  something  more,  and  little  less, 
than  an  inspired  crank.  After  the  unfortunate  results  of  some  of  the  temporary 
and  tentative  state  administrations  in  the  South,  Mr.  Greeley  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  the  late  rebels  and  slaveholders  could  be  induced,  in  return  for  the  full 
restoration  of  their  state  governments  and  universal  amnesty,  to  accept  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  freedom  and  citizenship  of  the  slave,  the  in- 
violability of  the  debt,  and  all  the  results  of  the  war,  with  hearty  loyalty  to  the 
flag  waving  over  a  Republic  reconstructed  on  these  conditions,  and  as  hostage 
for  their  faith  would  take  as  their  candidate  for  President  a  lifelong  abolitionist 
and  Republican,  the  problem  of  reconstruction  and  peace  would  be  solved  at 
once.  Responding  to  this  idea,  the  world  beheld  the  amazing  spectacle  of  these 
people  in  convention  assembled  solemnly  declaring  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Republic  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  freed- 
men,  to  the  honest  payment  of  the  national  debt,  to  the  repudiation  of  rebel  loans, 
and  to  pensions  to  Union  soldiers,  were  unalterable  and  sacred,  and  then  nominat- 
ing for  President  one  who  had  said  more  harsh  and  bitter  things  and  through  his 
writings  and  speeches  done  more  effective  work  for  the  overthrow  of  all  their 
principles  and  traditions,  than  any  man  living  or  dead.  That  the  South,  without 
giving  the  evidences  of  repentance  then  promised,  has  been  granted  and  now 
enjoys  even  more  than  Mr.  Greeley  proposed  is  the  answer  of  the  succeeding 
political  generation  to  the  fierce  assaults  made  at  the  time  upon  his  theory  and 
anticipations.  That  a  large  majority  of  his  party  associates  were  converted  to  his 
hopeful  view  at  first,  and  many  followed  him  to  the  end,  was  natural,  when  the 
movement  was  inspired  and  led  by  so  masterful  and  commanding  an  intellect, 
which  had  braved  defeat  and  death  for  the  rights  of  men,  and  been  always  the 
first  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  liberty  and  reform,  in  the  assault  upon  the  almost  im- 
pregnable positions  of  wrong,  immorality,  and  oppression  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
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oentory.  That  he  was  defeated  and  General  Grant  elected,  the  hackwaid  yiew 
oyer  the  events  since  1872,  which  ia  not  difficult  for  most  men  to  safely  and  cor- 
rectly take,  proves  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fortunate  result.  He  was  killed  by 
his  defeat.  I  stood  near  as  the  clouds  began  to  gather  in  that  mighty  and  active 
brain.  He  thought  that  a  life  unselfishly  g^ven  to  mankind  would  be  judged  a 
failure  by  posterity,  and  that  the  fame  which  he  had  hoped  would  rest  upon  the 
praise  and  the  gratitude  of  the  humble  and  oppressed,  was  already  permanently 
injured  by  the  prejudices  and  distrust  aroused  in  them  by  the  caliminies  of  the 
canvass.  Though  his  controversies  filled  the  land,  this  great  fighter  for  the  truth 
as  he  understood  it  was  the  most  morbidly  sensitive  of  mortals,  and,  weakened  by 
the  sleepless  strain  of  the  struggle  and  domestic  affliction,  his  reason  and  life 
succumbed  to  ridicule  and  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen  death  in  many 
forms,  and  for  most  of  us  it  has  lost  its  terrors,  but  to  witness  a  great  mind  sud- 
denly break  and  go  out  in  helpless  and  hopeless  darkness  was  the  saddest  scene  I 
ever  saw,  and  its  memory  is  as  of  the  most  painful  of  tragedies. 

Horace  Greeley  was  the  last  of  that  famous  triumvirate  of  editors,  Gkeeley, 
Bennett,  and  Raymond,  whose  genius  and  individuality  subordinated  the  functions 
of  a  great  newspaper  to  the  presentation  of  their  opinions  and  characteristics. 
Their  journals  were  personal  organs,  but  of  phenomenal  influence.  The  vigor  of 
Mr.  Gkeeley*s  thought,  and  the  lucidity  of  its  expression,  carried  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  he  was  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  greatest  individual  f  oroe  in  the  country.  He  was  so  honest  and 
terrifically  in  earnest,  so  right  in  his  motives  and  pure  in  his  principles,  that, 
like  the  spots  i^pon  the  sun,  his  mistakes  made  more  evident  the  loftiness  of  his 
purposes.  His  motives  were  so  transparent  that  his  errors  and  eccentricities 
increased  his  strength,  and  even  when  wrong  he  inspired  more  confidence  than 
is  reposed  in  most  men  when  they  are  right.  He  made  and  unmade  more  repu- 
tations than  any  writer  in  the  land.  His  untimely  death  hushed  all  hearts. 
President  and  Cabinet,  generals  and  soldiers,  governors  and  congressmen,  friends 
and  foes,  the  mighty  and  the  humble,  gathered  at  his  bier,  and  the  nation  mourned 
as  never  before  for  the  loss  of  a  citizen  in  private  station. 

We  add  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Depew's  epigrams  :  — 

Jefferson  was  the  inspiration  of  Independence,  but  Hamilton  was  the  incamatum 
of  the  Constitution. 

Order  is  heaven*s  first  law ;  and  the  mind  of  Washington  was  order. 

The  spirit  of  Washing^ton  fills  the  Executive  office.  Presidents  may  not  rise  to 
the  full  measure  of  his  gpreatness,  but  they  must  not  fall  below  his  standard  of 
public  duty  and  obligation. 

Doubt  and  debate  are  the  safety-valves  of  freedom;  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
created  both. 

When  Laurence  Eoster  made  a  Bible  for  five  crowns,  which  before  him  had  cost 
the  ransom  of  a  prince,  the  American  Republic  first  became  possible. 

Women  are  rarely  prompt,  and  the  reason  is  either  the  bonnet  or  the  baby. 

Speed  is  the  virtue  and  the  vice  of  our  generation.  We  demand  that  morning^ 
glories  and  century  plants  shall  submit  to  the  same  conditions  and  flower  with 
equal  frequency. 
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PUBUCATIONS    OF    ^IS    B06TON    COMMTTTEB    OF    OnE    HuMDRBD.      The 

Pope's  Last  Veto  in  American  Poliiics,  By  the  Rey.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.  D^ 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Room  22,  Congzegatioiial  Hoose,  Boston, 
1890. 

This  is  a  clear  aud  incisive  review  of  the  astounding  pretensions  of  Polit- 
ical Romanism,  as  officially  set  forth  in  the  Pope's  Encyclical  of  January 
10,  1890.  Dr.  Dunn,  in  his  various  publications  as  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  has  made  many  important  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  Jesuit  Aggression  in  America,  but  none  more  trenchant  and 
timely  than  this.  With  the  full  approval  of  the  Coounittee,  which  contains 
many  names  of  men  of  weight  and  caution,  he  calls  for  a  renewed  applica- 
tion of  test-oaths,  such  as  were  once  used  in  Massachusetts,  to  secure  for- 
mal and  real  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince  or  potentate, 
by  every  voter  and  every  applicant  for  naturalization.  In  view  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Idaho  test-oaths, 
the  Committee  ask  that  Romanists  who  would  become  citizens  be  required 
not  only  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  but  to  take  also 
an  oath  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  watch- word 
which  this  suggestive  pamphlet  gives  to  the  nation  is.  No  ballot  for  the  man 
who  takes  his  politics  from  the  Vatican  1 

On  application  to  the  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn,  D.  D.,  22  Congregational 
House,  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  copies  of  important  tracts  in  defense  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  can  be  obtained  at  merely  nominal  price.  We  most  heartily 
commend  these  documents  as  the  best  of  their  kind  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 
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REPLY   BT  MR.   J.   B.  REYNOLDS,  AT   TRRMONT    TEMPLE,   IN    THE  MONDAY 
LECTURESHIP,   MARCH   10. 

83.  Why  shotdd  Americans  support  a  church  in  Berlin  for  the  use  of  Amerif 
can  students  there  f 

The  citj  of  Berlin  at  the  present  time  is  not  simply  the  centre  of  the 
philosophical  thought  and  the  scientific  research  of  the  German  empire,  but 
is  also  the  centre  of  the  practical  Christian  activity  of  that  vast  kingdom. 
The  Inner  Mission,  whose  work  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  you,  has  been 
making  wonderful  strides  in  the  past  few  years,  and  b  now  supplying  the 
gospel  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  people  who  are  not  reached  by  the 
churches  of  the  city.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  only  a  very 
few  years  ago,  began  its  work  in  an  upper  chamber,  in  a  small  room,  in  the 
city  of  Berlin.  Just  before  Christmas  of  last  year  a  new  building  was 
opened,  which  had  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  $250,000.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Association  is  now  over  two  thousand.  At  the  opening  meeting 
the  present  empress  herself  attended,  and  gave  her  approval  by  her  pres- 
ence and  by  her  words  of  congratulation  to  this  work.  She  was  conducted 
through  the  building  by  a  German  countess,  herself  an  American  lady,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association.  Later  in  the 
exercises  her  husband,  known  to  many  as  the  present  general-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  Germany,  and  himself  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
addressed  the  Association  and  congratulated  the  members  upon  their  work. 
This  Association  shows  its  representative  character  by  the  fact  that  many 
different  rooms  of  the  Association  have  been  given,  and  the  furnishings  pro- 
Tided,  by  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  genuinely  and  really 
the  Christian  centre  of  the  empire. 

The  American  oommnnity  is  a  large  one  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  larger,  per* 
haps,  than  many  of  yon  realize.  During  the  present  year  there  are  185 
students  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Berlin  ;  there  are  400  students 
connected  with  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  American  consul  in  his 
last  report  to  the  American  government  says  that  there  are  3,000  American 
students  in  the  Grerman  empire.  All  these  students  look  to  Berlin  as  the 
centre  of  American  life  and  of  American  feeling,  as  it  is  also  the  centre  of 
life  and  feeling  for  the  Germans. 

We  have  a  church  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  but  it  is  in  the  spiritual  sense 
alone,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  and  it  is  a  church  which  can  compare  well  spirit- 
ually with  many  of  the  churches  upon  this  side  of  the  sea.  Its  services  are 
held  in  a  small  Grerman  church,  and  six  weeks  ago,  when  I  last  attended 
there,  there  were  chairs  in  the  aisle  and  people  standing  up  who  could  not 
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find  seats.  In  the  eyening  there  is  a  serrice  at  the  minister's  house  for 
American  young  men  and  women,  attended  by  from  150  to  175  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  city.  During  the  last  two  years  notice  of  that  meeting  has  not 
been  given  out  in  the  pulpit  at  the  morning  service  simply  because  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  acconmtiodations.  I  attended  the  services  during  the 
week  of  prayer  which  were  held  in  the  church,  and  the  attendance  averaged 
from  50  to  75,  mostly  students,  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  and  the 
meetings  were  full  of  spiritual  power.  And  you  must  remember  that  the 
students  feel  that  the  short  time  which  they  have  to  give  to  their  work  is 
very  precious,  and  it  is  proof  of  their  spiritual  earnestness  that  they  attend 
the  meetings  as  they  do. 

There  is  also  in  the  city  a  ladies'  society  which  is  connected  with  this 
church ;  and  there  has  been  recently  organized  a  students'  league  of  young 
American  students  in  the  city,  and  that  is  also  connected  with  the  American 
chapel.  This  league  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  American  students  just 
coming  there,  assisting  them  in  matriculating  in  the  university,  and  helping 
them  in  every  way  in  its  power  to  place  them  in  good  homes  and  amid  such 
surroundings  as  to  be  congenial  and  helpful  to  them. 

A  church  more  active  in  its  spirit  and  its  work  than  that  of  which  I  speak 
to  you  this  morning  cannot  easily  be  found.  And  yet  that  church  has  no 
ociptre,  it  has  no  home.  The  meetings  of  the  ladies  have  been  held  some- 
times in  the  pastor's  house,  and  sometimes  at  other  places ;  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  students'  league  have  been  held  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building.  Those  of  yon  who  have  been  abroad  know  how  much 
you  miss  the  religious  atmosphere  and  the  religious  surroundings  which  yon 
are  accustomed  to  have  at  home,  and  you  can  realize  how  much  these  stu- 
dents, living  in  the  city  for  a  considerable  time,  miss  their  own  place  of 
worship,  where  they  can  feel  they  have  a  Christian  home  and  a  Christian 
centre.  I  count  it  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  of  the  needs  of 
this  American  church,  to  tell  you  that  they  are  in  need,  and  to  ask  yon 
to  assist  them  if  you  can.  They  desire  to  have  a  church  building,  a  place 
for  regular  worship,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  home  by  all  the 
American  people  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  $100,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  at  least  $60,000  will  have  to  be  expended  in  buying 
a  site,  so  high  is  the  price  of  land  in  the  city,  and  $40,000  will  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  the  various  building^.  They  ask  the  people  here  to  help 
them  in  raising  this  money.  They  think  they  have  shown  their  own  spirit 
by  the  fact  that,  with  limited  resources,  such  as  many  of  them  have,  they 
have  during  the  past  few  years  paid  their  own  running  expenses  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  work  of  their  church.  I  desire  to  appeal  to  you  for  your  help 
in  this  matter. 

I  might  appeal  to  you  on  the  ground  of  loyalty  and  of  national  pride.  It 
has  frequently  been  said  to  me  in  Beriin,  "  Why  is  it  that  the  Americans  on 
the  other  side  are  so  slow  to  provide  proper  religious  privileges  for  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  for  the  students  here  in  this  city?"  Many  of  you 
know  that  Great  Britain  has  dotted  the  whole  oontinent  with  plaoea  of  war- 
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ship  for  those  of  their  own  faith.  But  I  would  not  appeal  to  you  mainly 
upon  this  ground,  certainly  not  alone  upon  it.  I  appeal  to  you  hecause  I 
know  the  American  church  at  Berlin  has  the  approval  of  many  Americans 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  situation.  Mr.  Cook  and  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting  are  themselves  connected  with  the  committee  that  appeals  for 
funds  for  this  church.  I  appeal  to  you  especially  because,  liaving  resided 
in  the  city  of  Berlin  for  some  time,  I  feel  the  importaoce  of  having  such  a 
building,  and  of  securing  the  agencies  which  will  be  possible  through  it,  for 
the  sake  of  the  moral  influence  which  the  American  oonmiunity  is  trying  to 
exert  already  with  its  limited  resources,  and  will  be  able  still  more  to  exert 
if  it  obtains  such  agencies  as  it  is  now  desiring  to  secure.  And  I  appeal  to 
you  finally  because  I  come  to  you  in  behalf  of  and  at  the  request  of  the 
American  students  ;  and  I  think  in  view  of  what  they  have  been  doing 
under  their  present  difficulties,  they  are  justified  in  coming  to  their  friends 
here  in  this  country  and  expecting  their  appeal  will  receive  attention,  and 
that  you  will  assist  them,  and  that  speedily,  in  the  provision  of  such  means 
and  such  agencies  as  are  necessary  for  the  Christian  life  and  the  Christian 
work  of  this  large  community. 


BEFLT  BT  ANTHONY  COM8TOCK,  NEW  TORE. 

84.  What  is  the  latest  outlook  in  the  effort  to  suppress  Lotteries  and  Oamblvng  f 
Unless  the  laws  against  these  evils  are  more  rigidly  enforced,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  employers  will  have  to  organize  a  vigilance  committee 
to  prevent  the  pilferings  of  their  employees.  Merchants  complain  of  gam- 
bling houses  in  close  proximity  to  their  places  of  business,  and  demand  that 
they  be  closed  to  remove  temptations  to  dishonesty  from  their  employees. 
A  Broadway  business  man  recently  said  to  me,  **  Merchants  should  combine 
to  sustain  your  society  for  their  own  protection." 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  has  heartily  indorsed  the  Postmaster  General's  recommen- 
dation of  further  legislation  against  the  use  of  the  mails  by  lottery  compa- 
nies. The  Louisiana  Lottery,  a  national  scourge,  in  its  heartless  greed,  has 
recently  increased  the  price  of  tickets  so  that  if  all  are  sold  each  month,  the 
annual  income  is  increased  from  $3,000,000  to  $28,000,000.  The  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  closed  their  New  York  office  in  1879,  and  not- 
withstanding an  offer  of  $25,000  annual  contribution  to  our  work  if  we 
would  not  interfere  again  with  their  doing  business  openly  in  this  city,  they 
have  never  dared  to  either  open  an  office,  nor  can  they  advertise  as  they 
formerly  did  in  this  State.  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  this  monster 
public  plunderer,  in  order  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  which  expires 
in  1893,  for  fifty  years  more  has  offered  to  bribe  the  whole  State  of  Loui- 
siana by  paying  the  state  debt  of  over  812,000,000,  and  erecting  a  public 
library  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  cost  8100,000.  During  the  past  year 
no  less  than  four  so-called  Little  Louisiana  Lotteries  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence.   We  arrested  one  Olin  D.  Gray,  a  lithographer  and  printer  in  this 
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city  for  printing  tickets  for  these  snide  affairs,  seizing  in  his  possession  over 
1,600,000  tickets  at  one  time,  besides  fifteen  lithog^rapkic  stones. 

The  ravages  of  pool,  gambling,  and  bookmaking  in  the  past  year  haye 
been  fearful  to  contemplate.  From  all  sides  come  accounts  of  dishonesty, 
embezzlements,  defalcations,  breaches  of  trust,  robbery,  suicide,  and  mur- 
der. The  warning  prophecy  of  our  Secretary  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  the  Governor  of  this  State,  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
infamous  Ives'  Pool  Bill  (allowing  gambling  during  a  part  of  the  year  on 
race  tracks),  are  fully  realized.  The  large  space  given  to  these  crime 
breeders,  under  the  heading  of  "  Sporting  News,"  in  some  daily  papers  is 
fostering  crime  and  promoting  dishonesty.  This  sort  of  highhanded  rob- 
bery, when  boss  gamblers  and  their  touts  invade  not  only  every  race  course, 
but  maintain  open  pool  rooms  in  the  midst  of  the  marts  of  trade,  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  industrious  habits.  To  spread  glittering  inducements  of 
gain  before  the  hardworking  and  ignorant  classes,  to  take  the  poor  man's 
dollar  that  should  go  to  buy  bread  for  his  family,  is  the  quintessence  of 
cruelty,  but  to  legalize  a  scheme  that  induces  and  entices  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  in  society  to  become  gamblers  Is  to  outrage  the  fundamental 
principles  of  good  government. 
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PBoncssoR  Park  of  Andover,  in  an  article  in  the  Independent  of  March 
27,  writes  most  impresdvelj  of  the  means  of  giving  a  permanent  impulse 
to  foreign  missions.  The  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death  he  repudiates 
in  language  that  cannot  fail  to  be  memorable  as  coming  from  the  foremost 
living  American  theologian. 

The  stream  of  generosity  flows  from  the  fountain  of  a  peni- 
tent spii'it.  It  is  the  poor  wise  man  who  saves  the  city,  although 
he  may  not  be  remembered.  The  spirit  of  self-denial,  as  mani- 
fest in  the  life  of  Adoniram  Judson  and  Ann  Hasseltine,  of 
Samuel  Newell  and  Harriet  Atwood,  has  brought  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  missionary  service.  During  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  American  Board,  tJie  humble  and  self-sacrificing 
life  of  missionary  candidates  had  an  obvious  influence  in  awak- 
ening the  churches  from  their  torpor.  It  was  a  still,  small 
voice,  but  it  was  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night  At  the 
present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  in 
which  our  early  candidates  were  oppressed  by  extreme  poverty, 
by  the  opposition  of  their  fiiends  to  the  missionary  enterprise, 
or  by  a  distrust  of  their  fitness  for  the  enterprise  which  was 
formerly  more  embarrassing  than  it  is  now.  Their  patience  in 
suffering  was  itself  an  appeal  for  the  sympathy  of  the  churches ; 
a  whispered  appeal,  but  so  much  the  more  affecting.  .  .  •  The 
young  men  were  courageous,  and  their  courage  inspired  the 
older  men  of  the  ecnnmunity.  They  did  not  stipulate  for  the 
pleasant  parts  of  the  missionary  field,  but  they  avowed  their 
willingness  to  labor  in  the  most  unpleasant  parts.  Their  spirit 
was  contagious.  ...  If  a  hundred  pastors  of  our  churches,  not 
older  than  those  two  missionaries,  and  breathing  their  self- 
abnegating  spirit,  would  now  say  to  the  American  Board :  ^'  We 
wiU  leave  our  native  land ;  send  us  to  the  land  of  flowers  or  of 
thorns,  of  civilized  or  half-civilized  or  savage  men;  send  us 
(anywhere  so  we  may  preach  the  gospel  to  men  who  never  heard 
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it  before ''  —  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  Our  rich  men  of  their 
abundance  would  cast  their  gifts  into  the  treasury,  and  the  poor 
widow  would  cast  in  more  than  they  alL 

The  missionary  movement  will  be  quickened  if  its  friends 
would  acquire  a  deeper  faith  than  they  now  have  in  the  truths 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  movement.  If  we  aim  to  enliven 
the  benevolence  of  men,  we  must  enlighten  their  intellect. 
Their  right  action  depends  on  their  right  feeling ;  their  right 
feeling  depends  on  their  right  belief.  Their  benevolence  rises 
into  beneficence  when  the  Divine  Spirit  gives  them  a  profound 
conviction  that  the  Scriptures  are  an  infallible  guide  into  spir- 
itual truthj  that  Christ  has  offered  an  atonement  for  all  men, 
that  on  the  basis  of  this  atonement  all  men  who  die  penitent 
will  pass  at  once  into  heaven^  that  all  men  who  die  impenitent 
will  pass  at  once  into  their  eternal  penalty.  On  these  four 
topics  the  founders,  the  early  secretaries,  the  early  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  have  been  earnest  and  decided.  The 
missionary  literature  of  various  evangelical  denominations  has 
borne  impressive  testimony  in  favor  of  the  truth  that  the 
heathen  who  die  in  their  sins  will  perish  forever.  One  im- 
portant part  of  this  literature  is  the  sermon  on  ^^  The  Moral 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise."  This  was  an  epochal 
discourse.  It  was  preached  in  1828  by  Francis  Wayland,  after- 
ward the  distinguished  president  of  Brown  University.  Its  dis- 
tinctive power  consisted  in  paragraphs  like  the  following : 

We  have  considered  these  beings  [the  heathen]  as  immortal,  and 
candidates  for  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery;  and  we  cannot 
avoid  the  belief  that  they  are  exposed  to  eternal  misery.  Here,  you 
will  observe,  the  question  with  ns  is  not  whether  a  heathen,  unlearned 
in  the  gospel,  can  be  saved.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  he  may. 
Bui  if  he  he  saved  he  must  possess  holiness  of  heart ;  for  without 
Jwliness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  And  where  shall  we  find  holy 
heathen  ?  Where  is  there  the  vestige  of  purity  of  heart  among  un- 
evangelized  nations  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  about  the  innocence  of  these 
children  of  Nature.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  of  their  graceful  mythol- 
ogy. Their  gods  are  such  as  lust  makes  welcome.  Of  their  very 
religious  services  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak.  To  settle  the  question 
concerning  their  future  destiny  it  would  only  seem  necessary  to  ask, 
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What  would  be  the  character  of  that  f  atare  state  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples of  heart  which  the  whole  history  of  the  heathen  world  devel- 
ops were  suffered  to  operate  in  their  unrestrained  malignity  ?  No ; 
solemn  as  is  the  thought,  we  do  believe  that,  dying  in  their  present 
state,  they  will  be  exposed  to  all  that  is  awful  in  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  Grod. 

The  mind  of  man  was  made  for  the  thought  of  eternity.  It 
is  impressed  by  the  truth  of  eternal  recompense  as  by  few  other 
truths,  for  eternal  recompense  suggests  the  entire  character  of 
God.  Nations,  it  is  said,  are  ruled  by  an  idea.  So  is  the 
church.  When  the  Apostle  said :  ^^  I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks 
and  to  barbarians,*'  he  awakened  the  missionary  spirit  in  multi- 
tudes of  his  readers.  The  young  disciple  who  says  with  deep 
feeling :  I  am  debtor  to  the  pagans ;  I  owe  to  them  all  possible 
intercessions  in  their  behalf  ;  I  have  faith  that  if  I  breathe  the 
right  spirit  and  make  the  right  effort  for  pagans  my  work  will 
be  crowned  with  success ;  in  this  view  I  feel  responsible  for  the 
conversion  of  some  man  whom  I  never  saw,  and  never  shall  see 
until  I  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  God  —  the  youthful  disciple  who 
feels  himself  to  be  thus  responsible  for  the  heathen,  will  be, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  a  missionary  of  the  gospel  to 
them. 

As  a  departure  from  true  doctrine  *has  checked  the  rise  of 
missionary  zeal  in  recent  days,  so  a  return  to  true  doctrine  will 
cause  the  zeal  to  rise  again.  The  missionary  spirit  has  been 
chilled  by  error ;  it  will  be  warmed  into  activity  by  truth.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  must  hold  out  and  hold  up  before  our  churches 
the  penalty  as  well  as  the  precept  of  the  Divine  law.  An  op- 
posing error  is,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is  selfish  in  its 
very  essence.  Now,  if  the  fear  of  punishment  be  selfish  in  its 
very  essence,  then  the  hope  of  reward  is  selfish  in  its  very 
essence.  But  our  Maker  is  incessantly  appealing  to  our  hope 
of  reward  and  also  to  our  fear  of  punishment  He  is  appeal- 
ing to  them  in  our  moral  sense  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
This  fear  of  punishment  and  this  hope  of  reward  may  be  im- 
selfish  and  holy;  or  it  may  be  unselfish  and  constitutional, 
neither  sinful  nor  holy.  We  may  and  we  should  make  an 
appeal  to  these  holy  or  innocent  principles  as  motives  to  the 
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discharge  of  duty.  True,  there  is  a  hope  and  there  is  a  fear 
which  involve  a  supreme  love  to  self.  To  these  sinful  prin- 
ciples we  need  not  and  we  must  not  appeal.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  principle  of  fear  is  itself  ignoble  and  sinful,  we 
are  virtually  told  that  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  soul  a 
sensibility  that  is  unworthy  of  being  noticed.  When  we  are 
cautioned  against  attempting  to  awaken  a  fear  that  the  heathen 
will  perish  unless  they  receive  the  gospel,  we  may  repeat  the 
emphatic  words  :  "  Go  into  all  the  world.  Preach  the  gospel 
to  the  whole  creation.  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  he 
that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned."  ^^  He  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved.^*  Here  is  the  Bedeemer's  appeal  to  hope.  la 
the  hope  selfish  ?  Saved  from  what  ?  Saved  from  the  pen- 
alty that  would  have  been  inflicted  on  all  men  if  God  had  not 
given  "  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life."  Saved  from  the  pen- 
alty that  would  have  been  inflicted  on  all  of  us  if  God  had  not 
commended  "  his  own  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  Saved  from  the  penalty  in- 
flicted on  the  rich  man  who  did  not  hearken  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  "  He  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned^  This 
is  the  Redeemer's  appeal  to  fear.  Is  the  fear  selfish  and 
ignoble?  Condemned  \o  what?  Condemned  to  the  penalty 
threatened  in  the  entire  Bible  from  the  first  of  Genesis  to  the 
last  of  the  Apocalypse.  Condemned  to  the  death  which  is  ^^  the 
wages  of  sin."  Does  the  Saviour  require  the  missionary  enter- 
prise? We  must  obey  Him.  Does  He  give  a  reason  for  it? 
We  must  not  despise  the  reason.  Does  He  present  a  motive  for 
it?  We  must  present  the  same  motive.  The  objector  adds 
that  our  prominent  motive  in  rousing  the  missionary  spirit 
must  be  our  love  to  Christ  and  not  our  desire  to  deliver  the 
heathen  from  punishment.  Does  not  the  objector  know  that 
the  desire  to  save  the  heathen  is  the  same  essential  motive  as 
the  desire  to  honor  Christ  ?  Does  he  say  to  the  mother,  bend- 
ing over  the  couch  of  her  agonized  infant,  that  she  must  be 
moved  to  relieve  the  infant,  not  by  the  infant's  cries,  but  by 
love  to  the  Redeemer  ?  Does  he  need  to  be  told  that  if  she  be 
not  stirred  by  pity  for  the  child  whom  she  hath  seen,  she  will 
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not  be  stirred  by  love  to  the  Redeemer  whom  she  hath  not 
seen? 

A  more  radical  question  is.  Why  do  we  exercise  love  to 
Christ?  A  profonnd  answer  is,  "The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  ns/'  We  are  impeUed  to  serve  Him  by  the  love  which 
He  manifests  toward  us.  He  died  for  us  that  we  should  not  live 
to  ourselves  but  to  Him.  He  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men 
who  will  repent  of  sin.  We  are  thus  pressed  onward  to  labor 
for  the  heathen  whom  Christ  died  to  save.  So  far  as  we  can 
we  imitate  Him.  We  spend  our  life  for  the  eternal  salvation  of 
men  in  whose  behalf  He  laid  down  his  life.  We  need  a  spirit 
of  deeper  consecration  to  our  Lord  than  we  have  exercised 
hitherto.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  our  disputes  on  the  minor 
details  of  the  missionary  work,  to  stop  our  effort  for  making 
our  catholic  Board  a  sectaarian  one.  It  is  time  for  every  Chris- 
tian to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Apostle :  "  Brethren,  I  count 
not  myself  yet  to  have  apprehended :  but  one  thing  I  do,  f or« 
getting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to 
the  things  which  are  before,  I  press  on  toward  the  goal  unto 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Kbv.  Dr.  David  Grego,  of  the  historio  Park  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  in  a  recent  very  trenchant,  powerful,  and  timely  discourse  on  the 
Freedman's  Cause,  utters  a  key-note  worthy  of  the  place  and  the  theme. 

It  is  often  charged  that  the  pulpit  studies  and  practices  the 
art  of  being  non-committal  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  great 
questions.  I  wish  to  let  it  be  known  that  this  is  not  true  of  this 
pulpit,  and  that  it  never  has  been  true.  It  was  not  true  when 
Griffin  stood  here ;  it  was  not  true  when  Stone  stood  here ;  it 
was  not  true  when  Withrow  stood  here,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
break  the  line  of  succession.  On  the  negro  question  I  have 
come  into  possession  of  my  convictions  by  inheritance  and  by 
intuition,  as  well  as  by  sympathy  with  God  and  by  the  study  of 
the  ti*uth.  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  Old  Covenanter 
Church,  which  was  an  abolition  society  before  the  days  of  Phil- 
lips, Garrison,  and  Sumner.  This  old  historic  church  after 
coming  from  Scotland  originally  settled  in  the  CaroUnas.  Pat- 
terning after  Zwingle,  the  Swiss  reformer,  it  was  an  open  advo- 
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cate  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  and  in  the  causes  of  humanity 
which  it  inaugurated  and  which  it  led  it  was  never  known  to 
beat  a  retreat  upon  its  drumhead.  In  1774  it  issued  the  Meek- 
lenburgh,  N.  C,  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  simply 
the  Philadelphia  declaration  two  years  in  advance.  In  the  year 
1800,  by  its  General  Assembly,  it  issued  an  edict  that  all  slave- 
holders who  were  in  its  communion  should  at  once  liberate  their 
slaves.  Many  obeyed,  and  those  who  did  not  obey  were  excom- 
municated. That  was  in  1800.  That  was  the  church  in  which 
I  was  bom.  And  in  it  from  infancy  until  the  day  of  emanci- 
pation, I  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  offered  every  Sabbath 
for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
the  members  of  this  church,  almost  to  a  man,  were  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Northern  army,  putting  their  creed  into  liberty- 
minnie  balls  and  into  loyal  shot  and  shell.  In  line  with  this 
history,  the  first  public  oration  I  ever  wrote  or  delivered  from 
the  platform  was  an  oration  in  defense  of  Abraham  Lincoln^s 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  That  was  in  1864.  I  am  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  negro  question  to-day,  as  a  matter  of  loy- 
alty to  self  as  well  as  of  loyalty  to  God  and  mankind.  I  have 
seen  the  negro  examined  from  all  points  of  view,  ethnologic, 
anthropologic,  and  psychologic,  and  from  these  examinations  I 
have  learned  that  while  he  is  not  a  Caucasian  he  has  a  mind 
and  soul,  and  is 

As  much  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  throng  among, 
As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
With  which  creation's  dawn  began, 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

We  should  ring  the  changes  upon  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments.  The  Constitution  is  a  good  thing  to 
quote.  It  is  next  to  the  Bible.  We  should  keep  repeating  the 
history  of  the  negro.  We  should  educate  him  and  give  him 
permanent  educational  institutions.  He  has  shown  a  marvelous 
susceptibility  for  education.  John  C.  Calhoun  said:  ^^If  I 
could  find  a  negro  that  knows  Gb*eek  syntax,  I  would  then  be- 
believe  that  he  is  a  human  being  and  should  be  treated  as 
such."    If  John  C.  Calhoun  were  living  to-day  he  could  talk 
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with  a  negro  who  has  written  a  Grreek  gramoiar.  The  class 
roll  of  Oberlin  shows  a  scholarship  upon  the  part  of  the  blacks 
equal  to  that  of  the  whites.  Cornell  and  Harvard,  by  the 
choice  of  the  students  themselves,  have  elected  black  men  to  be 
their  representative  orators.  We  must  educate  representative 
black  men  who  will  walk  among  their  fellow-blacks  and  show 
them  what  they  can  be.  We  need  to  endow  and  build  more 
than  one  Atlanta  University  with  its  650  students.  Of  these 
650,  three  fourths  are  Christians.  Of  the  entire  list  of  grad* 
uates  sent  out  by  this  institution,  70  per  cent,  are  now  living 
in  the  South,  and  are  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  educating 
their  race.  The  remaining  80  per  cent,  are  ministers  and  law- 
yers and  doctors  and  heads  of  households.  Besides  the  educa- 
tion of  the  head  we  must  secure  the  education  of  the  heart. 
We  want  to  give  the  boys  a  strong,  clean  manhood,  equipped 
with  virtues  to  which  success  is  foreordained.  We  wish  to  give 
the  girls  a  womanhood  so  pure  that  it  would  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  die  rather  than  surrender  their  virtue  to  white  tempters. 
An  educated  race  will  always  have  a  future  before  it.  Let  us, 
therefore,  give  the  black  race  education.  There  are  now  a 
million  of  black  children  in  the  schools  of  the  South,  but  the 
school  term  does  not  extend  much  beyond  three  months  in  a 
year ;  let  us  increase  the  schools  and  lengthen  the  terms.  Be- 
sides the  education  of  head  and  heart,  let  there  also  be  an  edu- 
cation of  the  hand.  In  this  department  there  is  great  room 
for  encouragement  according  to  the  exhibit  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  negro  has  shown  his  aptitude  for  work.  It 
was  said  that  he  naturally  is  indolent  and  that  he  would  not 
work  when  emancipated.  But  the  crops  of  the  South  have  been 
greater  since  his  emancipation  than  before,  and  that  substantial 
fact  completely  disposes  of  the  dark  prophecy  of  idleness.  At 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  one  gallery  across  the  end  of  the 
building  was  assigned  to  the  colored  people,  and  they  filled  it 
with  an  array  of  their  products  that  astonished  every  one.  All 
industries  were  there.  The  progress  of  the  race  has  been  such 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  hampered  life,  both  in 
the  accumulation  of  property  and  of  knowledge,  that  we  clearly 
see  a  future  for  the  race  if  they  are  only  allowed  a  white  man's 
VOL.  V.  —  NO.  29.       29. 
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ohance.  If  out  of  a  race  of  slaves  God  in  the  olden  time  conld 
raise  a  Moses,  if  out  of  a  rude  race  of  sea  pirates  and  robber 
chiefs,  who  drank  their  mead  from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies^ 
He  could  raise  up  a  Shakespeare,  what  may  He  not  develop  out 
of  this  long  despised  and  defrauded  people  when  we,  their  fel- 
low-citizens, secure  to  them  a  fair  opportunity? 

We  should  stand  by  all  needed  measures  which  are  necessary 
to  honor  and  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  Let  there  be  a  solid 
North  in  this !  The  G)nstitution  is  not  oppressive.  The  Con- 
stitution is  broadly  humanitarian.  Let  us  openly  and  fear- 
lessly denounce  every  violation  of  it.  It  has  been  so  violated 
by  the  white  men  of  the  South  that  the  many  black  men  of  the 
South  have,  in  patriotic  despair,  asked  the  question  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  "  Is  liberty  to  die  in  this  country  ?  Has  God  Almighty 
scooped  out  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  its  grave ;  has  He  lifted 
up  the  Rocky  Mountains  toiv  its  monument;  and  has  he  set 
Niagara  to  hymn  its  requiem  ?  "  Let  us  say  at  once,  "  These 
violations  must  stop."  Do  you  say  there  is  no  way  of  stopping 
them  ?  Then  let  us  make  a  way.  In  a  cause  that  is  right  and 
humanitarian  and  of  God,  the  men  who  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  1861  and  their  children  can  do  everjrthing  that  is  needed  to 
make  that  cause  a  success.  My  fellow-citizens,  things  cannot 
go  on  as  they  have  been  during  the  few  past  years.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should.  Our  black  brothers 
are  not  to  stand  stationary.  They  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
educated  men  among  themselves  to  organize  and  handle  and  in- 
spire every  negro  in  the  South  to  stnke  for  themselves.  We 
have  not  advanced  very  far  in  this  year,  but  during  this  year 
the  negroes  have  formed  the  National  Afro- American  League. 
Delegates  from  twenty-one  States  and  Territories  met  in  Chi- 
cago and  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
black  race.  The  president  of  that  league  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Price  of 
Livingstone  College,  who  one  year  ago  made  a  most  eloquent 
address  from  this  pulpit  to  an  audience  that  packed  the  house. 
This  league  will  have  branches  all  through  the  nation  and  will 
have  its  grip  upon  every  black  man  in  America.  The  address 
which  this  league  sends  out  to  the  public  is  clear  and  ringing 
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and  full  of  logic,  and  full  of  determination,  and  full  of  Ameri* 
can  principle.  In  it  they  take  for  granted  that  they  have  a 
large  white  constituency  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  white  man's 
chance,  and  they  have.  There  are  more  millions  of  white  men 
who  say  justice  must  and  shall  be  granted  to  the  negro,  than 
there  are  black  millions. 

With  the  black  men  organized  and  realizing  what  a  single 
man  stands  for,  and  how  many  million  strong  he  is,  cases  will 
occur  in  the  process  of  trampling  under  foot  his  rights,  cases 
like  those  which  Daniel  Webster  says  carry  in  them  the  right 
of  revolution,  and  then  what?     Why,  revolution. 

Now  I  say  let  us  have  constitution  and  not  revolution.  Give 
the  intelligent  black  man  his  vote  and  his  due  respect,  and  his 
share  of  political  power  and  his  place  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  nation  as  the  representative  of  his  people.  As  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  as  disciples  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world 
to  make  all  men  free,  let  us  call  upon  all  loyal  Americans, 
North  and  South,  to  be  true  to  our  republicanism  and  to  our 
idea  of  a  government  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  If  we  will  prove  true  and  loyal  to  ourselves  and 
true  and  loyal  to  our  republic's  future,  and  true  and  loyal  to 
the  great  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  true  to  our  present  op- 
portunity, and  true  to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  we  will  stand  up 
like  men,  showing  deference  to  nothing  but  the  right,  and  will 
demand  for  our  American  republic  one  Constitution,  one  stand- 
ard of  loyal  protection,  one  flag,  one  country  without  any  com- 
pass lines,  one  government  without  any  race  dominance,  one 
broad  humanity  without  any  color  line,  and  one  Christianity 
whose  anthem  of  praise  to  God  shall  be  made  up  of  the  feelings 
and  the  glad  acclaims  of  men  and  women  of  every  people  and 
kindred  which  God  has  gathered  here  from  all  the  continents 
of  the  earth.  Let  this  republic  of  ours  be  modeled  after  the 
republic  of  God  in  heaven,  the  pillars  of  which  are  Love,  and 
Justice,  and  Truth. 

Judge  Albion  W.  Toubgee,  author  of  **A  Fool's  Errand/'  and  <<Ait 
Appeal  to  Cffisar,"  and  other  searching  discussions  of  the  Southern  problem, 
shows,  in  the  Chicago  Inter^Ocean  of  April  22,  that  the  votes  of  colored 
American  dtizens  in  Northern  States  could  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  the  Repub- 
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lican  party,  and  so  may  be  expected  to  force  that  party  to  protect  colored 
citizens  in  the  Southern  States,  according  to  its  own  repeated  pledges  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

Two  plain  and  simple  demands  the  Republicans  of  the  South 
have  made  upon  the  present  Kepublican  administration,  to 
wit :  A  law  that  shall  put  the  election  of  Congressmen  under 
federal  control,  and  a  law  which  shall  give  effectual  aid  to 
primary  education  in  the  States  of  the  South,  and  so  atone  in  a 
slight  degree  for  two  centuries  of  enforced  ignorance. 

Those  demands  are  simple,  reasonable,  and  within  the  power 
of  the  party  to  grant.  There  is  a  Bepublican  President,  a  Re- 
publican House,  and  a  Republican  Senate.  No  reasonable  ex- 
cuse can  be  based  on  lack  of  power.  The  only  possible  excuse 
that  can  be  offered  is  that  the  official  representatives  of  the 
party  do  not  recognize  a  colored  man's  right  of  citizenship  as 
on  a  par  with  a  white  man's  right.  If  the  white  Republicans 
of  any  Northern  State,  or  any  two  or  three  Northern  States, 
were  put  on  a  level,  so  far  as  debarment  from  political  power  is 
concerned,  with  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  there  is  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  a  federal  election  law  would  have  been  about  the 
first  act  of  the  Republican  majority.  Nay,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  colored  Republican  was  eliminated  from  the 
problem,  and  the  white  Republican  voters  alone  of  three  or  four 
Southern  States  were  as  openly  and  shamelessly  robbed  of  a 
voice  in  national  affairs  as  the  whole  now  are,  the  press  of  the 
North  would  not  cease  its  clamor  until  a  law  putting  the  elec- 
tion of  Congressmen  under  federal  control  was  placed  on  the 
statute  book. 

But  this  apathy  will  rapidly  disappear  when  the  Republican 
party  comes  to  realize  the  very  solemn  and  important  fact  that 
its  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  election 
of  a  Republican  President  are  just  as  clearly  dependent  on  the 
vote  of  the  colored  man  as  that  the  chances  of  its  opponents 
hang  upon  the  suppression  of  the  colored  vote. 

Thus  far,  the  colored  vote  North  and  South,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  allowed  expression,  has  been  mainly  Republican.  In  the 
last  election  it  is  probable  that  nine  tenths  of  the  colored  vote 
of  the  North  was  cast  for  the  Republican  candidates ;  but,  ad- 
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mitting  that  one  fifth  of  it  was  Democratic,  we  shall  see  that 
Kepublican  supremacy  in  the  government  to-day  hinges  directly 
on  their  support.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  colored 
voters  in  the  Northern  States  are  distributed  as  follows.  The 
number  in  each  was  probably  at  least  ten  per  cent,  greater  in 
1888:  — 

Connecticut 3,000 

Illinois 12,000 

Indiana 10,000 

Iowa 2,600 

Massachusetts 5,000 

New  Jersey 9,000 

New  York 15,000 

Ohio 16,000 

Pennsylvania 18,000 

From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  united  support  of  the 
Democratic  ticket  by  the  colored  voters  in  1888  would  have 
defeated  the  Republican  candidate  for  President. 

But  a  further  distribution  of  the  colored  vote  by  districts 
shows  that  if  they  had  simply  witheld  their  votes  in  eleven  dis- 
tricts which  returned  Bepublicans,  the  Democratic  candidates 
would  have  been  elected,  making  a  difference  of  twenty-two  at 
the  first  roll-call  of  the  House  —  a  clear  Democratic  majority 
of  sixteen. 

When  he  has  digested  these  facts,  let  the  advocate  of  a  white 
Kepublican  party  consider  what  the  chances  for  the  Republican 
contestants  from  Southern  districts  would  have  been  without 
the  confirmed  and  admitted  loyalty  of  the  colored  man,  and 
that  Missouri,  which  already  gives  four  Republican  representa- 
tives, is  hopeful  fighting  ground  for  us  only  because  of  its 
30,000  colored  voters. 

When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  ask  himself  what  would  be 
the  chance  of  Republican  success  next  fall  if  these  Northern 
colored  Republicans  should  find  their  long-deferred  appeal  for 
federal  control  of  the  election  of  representatives  denied,  or,  at 
most,  answered  with  a  delusive  and  visionary  statute  extending 
and  perpetuating  the  sham  of  federal  supervision  of  state  offi- 
cials, or  the  establishment  of  a  divided  and  undefinable  joint 
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control  ?  At  least  what  would  be  the  result  if  they  were  white 
men,  or  acted  as  white  men  would  under  like  circumstances  ? 
It  does  not  require  much  figuring  to  answer.  Very  few  would 
vote  the  Republican  ticket;  very  many  would  vote  for  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Without  hope  of  gain  from  the  South,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  gerrymander  of  Ohio,  where  would 
this  leave  the  Republicans  in  the  next  Congress  ? 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  which  satisfies  the  present 
writer  that  the  Republican  Congress  will  at  this  session  pass 
an  efficient  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  under 
federal  authority  which  will  allow  the  voter  of  the  South  to 
participate  in  national  control  at  least,  without  any  abridgment 
of  his  right  "  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  When  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  free  ballot  is 
thus  an  essential  of  party  success,  we  have  no  good  ground  for 
fear  but  the  Republicans  of  the  North  will  clearly  demonstrate 
to  their  long-suffering  and  almost  despairing  brethren  of  the 
South  that,  however  indifferent  they  may  have  seemed  to  the 
rights  of  their  allies,  they  are  by  no  means  chicken-hearted 
when  it  comes  to  securing  an  honest  ballot  to  promote  their 
own  success.  This  is  not  the  most  exalted  view,  perhaps,  of 
political  motive ;  but  the  present  writer  has  never  been  a  senti- 
mentalist in  politics.  He  recognizes  the  immutable  fact  that 
progress  comes  in  a  republic  only  through  some  party's  fear  of 
defeat  or  hope  of  victory. 
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Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  and  its  definite  acceptance 
have  come  like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  The  im- 
portance of  the  event  can  be  gauged  by  the  sensation  it  has  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  and  its  gravity  by  tibe  immediate  resignation 
of  the  Chancellor's  colleagues  in  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  the 
delay,  though  brief,  in  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  The 
formal  consent  of  the  federal  governments  to  a  change  must  be 
obtained  before  such  announcement  can  be  made,  and  the  cabi- 
nets of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  etc.,  have  not  only  been 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  Prince  Bismarck  for  direction,  but 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  his  retention.  It  has 
been  his  strong  arm,  powerful  will,  and  predominating  influence 
that  has  made  the  states  cohere,  and  even  the  federal  sovereigns 
have  hesitated  to  accept  any  other  hand  at  the  helm  of  empire. 
Confident  in  his  political  ability  and  regarding  their  interests 
as  secure  in  his  control,  they  have  at  least  twice  in  recent  years 
interceded  in  behalf  of  his  wishes,  and  are  reluctant  to  accept 
in  his  place  a  young  ruler  without  experience  and  whose  policy 
is  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  The 
precise  causes  which  have  led  to  the  resignation  are  not  yet 
made  known,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  note 
to  the  Emperor  —  old  age  and  failing  health  —  plainly  covering 
radical  differences  of  opinion  on  important  subjects.  The  seri- 
ous nature  of  these  differences  is  apparent  from  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  Chancellor's  act  has  been  imitated  by  his  col- 
leagues, action  all  the  more  significant  because  German  ofi&cial 
discipline  tends  to  make  them  blindly  obedient  to  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  possible  that  the  difference  has  grown  out 
of  the  demands  of  the  Clerical  party  as  the  price  of  the  support 
necessary  to  give  the  government  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag, 
or  from  the  opposition  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  the  Emperor's 
project  of  giving  workingmen  a  consultative  voice  in  industrial 
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legislation.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  is  due  to  the  friction  over 
the  labor  measures  submitted  to  the  International  Conference 
now  sitting  in  Berlin,  the  Chancellor  being  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  any  scheme  of  state  interference  between  employed 
and  employers  and  to  any  international  discussion  thereof. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  he  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  Reichstag 
the  very  policy  which  his  imperial  master  has  now  so  openly 
avowed,  and  as  the  Emperor  has  a  large  conception  of  his  own 
responsibility  and  is  determined  to  be  a  leader,  not  a  figure- 
head, the  divergence  of  view  may  have  deepened  into  quarrel. 
But  whatever  the  cause  and  however  deep  the  regret  at  the  re- 
tirement of  a  statesman  whose  tenure  of  power  the  nations  had 
come  to  regard  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  it  is  admitted  that  a 
change  from  the  domestic  policy  pursued  by  Bismarck  had  be- 
come imperatively  necessary.  The  war  with  France  has  been 
followed  in  Germany  by  two  titanic  contests  —  those  with  Ca- 
tholicism and  Socialism  —  and  despite  the  tremendous  repres- 
sive enginery  brought  to  bear  by  the  government  to  crush  them 
out,  it  has  been  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  last  and  most 
serious  has  been  that  with  Socialism,  a  foroe  which,  in  face  of 
the  almost  tyrannical  measures  of  government,  has  gained  a  mil- 
lion votes  in  twelve  years  and  now  sends  representatives  to  the 
Reichstag  from  the  principal  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  Empire.  It  will  grow  stronger,  too,  and  the  Emperor,  real- 
izing the  fact  and  the  futility  of  the  Chancellor's  methods  for 
checking  it,  has  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  by  a  radical  change  in  methods  of  government,  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 
Meanwhile,  General  von  Caprivi,  commander  of  the  tenth  army 
corps,  has  been  appointed  Chancellor  to  succeed  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  dispatches  are  filled  with  speculations  upon  the 
effect  the  resignation  will  have  upon  German  policy  and  the 
general  situation  in  Europe. 

All  the  nations  realize  that  the  peace  which  it  was  bis  pur- 
pose to  maintain  and  for  which  his  tenure  of  power  stood  as 
guarantee,  now  rests  upon  a  young,  ambitious,  and  inexpe- 
i-ienced  Emperor,  with  boundless  confidence  in  himself.  No 
one  knows  what  he  will  do,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
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second  greatest  army  in  the  world  is  at  his  command,  the  first  im- 
pulse of  every  continental  government  has  been  to  prepare  itself 
for  eventualities.  Russia  has  ordered  the  immediate  reinforce- 
ment of  her  already  large  force  on  the  Galician  frontier  by  two 
divisions  of  infantry  and  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the 
Eoumanian  government  is  pressing  the  Chamber  for  the  credit 
necessary  to  complete  the  unfinished  fortifications  of  Bucharest. 
France  has  concentrated  additional  troops  on  her  eastern  fron- 
tier, the  German  Beichstag.will  be  asked  for  appropriations  for 
the  creation  of  seventy-four  new  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and 
even  little  Switzerland  is  strengthening  her  fortifications.  The 
deepest  uneasiness,  however,  is  felt  in  Austria  and  Italy,  the 
two  partners  in  the  triple  alliance  built  up  with  so  much  care 
by  Bismarck,  primarily  to  stem  the  tide  of  Russian  conquest 
but  generally  to  compel  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  master  builder  has  deprived  the  alliance  of  its 
director,  and  despite  assurances  that  his  policy  will  be  contin- 
ued, the  feeling  in  Vienna  and  Rome  is  that  the  union  is  seri- 
ously menaced  and  with  it  the  peace  which  it  guaranteed.  In 
neither  country  has  it  ever  been  popular,  the  Italians  disliking 
it  because  of  the  enormous  burden  of  military  preparation 
which  it  entails  and  the  consequent  increase  of  taxation,  and 
because  it  necessitates  the  suppression  of  Irridentist  schemes 
and  activities.  The  Austrians  object  to  it  both  on*account  of 
the  assistance  it  gives  to  the  development  of  Italy's  military 
strength,  a  power  which  they  believe  to  be  secretly  hostile  to 
them,  and  which  aims  at  the  possession  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  direction  of  Austria's  military 
policy  from  Berlin.  They  want  the  alliance  directed  rather 
against  Russia  than  France,  and  fear  that  the  Fmperor  Wil- 
liam's friendship  for  the  Czar  will  work  injury  to  Austria,  a 
fear  that  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  projected  visit  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Russia  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Berlin  Labor  Conference  came  to  an  end  on  March 
29,  after  a  session  of  two  weeks'  duration.  As  announced,  its 
work  was  consultative  only,  but  even  that  promises  to  be  barren 
of  beneficial  result,   the  few  rather  vague  recommendations 
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adopted  contributing  praotioally  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem.  The  progranune  was  virtually  that  of  the  Swiss 
Labor  Conference,  postponed  to  make  way  for  that  at  Berlin, 
and  the  only  question  suggesting  interference  with  the  labor  of 
adult  males  was  that  looking  to  the  regulation  of  work  in  coal 
mines  with  a  view  to  securing  a  regular  supply  of  coal.  But  as 
this  was,  presumably,  a  proposition  to  regulate  hours  of  labor, 
which,  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  individual  liber- 
ties of  adult  workmen,  the  British  Parliament  had  declined  to 
consider,  the  conference  refused  to  take  any  action  upon  it. 
The  remaining  proposals  —  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  and  children,  and  the  restriction  of  labor  on  the  Sab- 
bath, were  of  a  protective  character,  and  as  relating  to  health 
and  public  policy,  in  no  sense  of  a  kind  to  require  the  interven- 
tion of  international  authority.  Yet  even  with  respect  to  these 
the  conference  is  reported  to  have  rejected  a  resolution  for  the 
prohibition  of  night  and  Sunday  work  by  women  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  to  have  limited  its  recommendations  to 
the  prohibition  of  such  work  only  in  the  case  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  How  far  such  a  programme  will  be  re- 
garded by  German  workmen  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  in  the  Emperor's  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Beichstag, 
and  of  the  meanings  they  have  given  them,  has  yet  to  be  seen, 
but  at  thia  distance  it  seems  a  meagre  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  the  Emperor's  speech, 
though  admittedly  vague,  will  be  held  by  workingmen  to  prom- 
ise extensive  changes  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  if  not  the  vir- 
tual carrying  out  of  plans  held  by  Grerman  Socialistic  leaders. 
Outside  of  Grermany,  the  whole  afEair  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
tended for  show  rather  than  for  use,  in  the  fact  that  any  gov- 
ernment that  really  desires  to  regulate  labor  can  do  so  for  itself, 
without  the  assistance  of  an  international  conference.  Moreover, 
if  there  were  anything  to  have  a  conference  about,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  military  question,  for  all  the  proposals  discussed 
at  Berlin  do  not  affect  industry  one  hundredth  part  as  much  as 
does  compulsory  military  service.  Becent  statistics  show  that 
within  the  past  three  years  the  six  great  powers  of  Europe  have 
expended  $4,000,000,000  for  military  purposes,  and  that  nearly 
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ten  millions  of  men  are  in  barradcs  or  liable  to  be  called  into 
service,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  masses  are  taxed. 
The  men  thus  vrithdrawn  from  the  industrial  pursuits  at  their 
productive  age  are  the  very  flower  of  the  nation,  while  those 
who  are  left  to  support  them  are  those  of  enfeebled  physical 
and  mental  condition,  the  women  and  the  growing  children. 
Moreover,  when  conferences  have  discussed  the  labor  question 
to  weariness,  the  governments  will  know  nothing  that  is  not  now 
known  to  economists  and  statisticians,  and  beside,  to  have  any 
practical  value,  their  recommendations  must  be  confirmed  by 
treaty.  But  treaties  on  subjects  upon  which  there  is  more  defi- 
nite agreement  last  only  so  long  as  the  party  holding  the  advan- 
tage chooses  to  keep  them,  that  is,  only  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
venient, and  there  has  yet  been  found  no  international  authority 
capable  of  enforcing  them. 

Brazil  is  expected  to  adopt  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  provisional  government  intends,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  its  decrees,  to  have  a  constitution  ready  made 
when  the  Constituent  Assembly  meets  next  autumn.  Dispatches 
state  that  a  number  of  specialists  have  been  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution,  the  pretext  for  such  action  being  a  desire  to 
*^  avoid  the  danger  and  inconvenience  that  attended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  constitution,"  but  the  real  reason  to  block 
discussion  in  the  assembly  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments.  The  ready-made  constitution  is  to 
be  promulgated,  and  then  submitted  for  adoption  directly  to 
the  people  at  the  same  time  the  ballots  are  taken  for  represen- 
tatives to  the  assembly,  and,  if  adopted,  the  assembly  will,  of 
course,  become  a  legislative  body  acting  under  the  new  consti- 
tution. If  it  is  rejected,  the  assembly  will  be  a  constituent 
body,  with  power  to  frame  a  constitution,  though,  as  that  is 
just  what  the  provisional  government  wishes  to  guard  against, 
and  as  it  will  control  the  electoral  machinery,  no  such  result 
need  be  anticipated.  In  the  South  American  republics  there  is 
no  organized  public  opinion,  and  no  popular  elections  as  they 
are  understood  here,  the  power  in  control  of  the  election  ma- 
chinery, and  supported  by  the  army,  and  not  the  free  choice  of 
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the  people  or  their  representatives,  determining  the  result. 
They  are  republics  in  name,  with  constitutions  framed  on  the 
American  model,  but,  with  the  exception  of  that  recently 
formed  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  no  administration  has  been 
really  controlled  by  the  people,  or  has  been  able  to  exist  with- 
out the  support  of  an  army.  The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil 
was  a  purely  military  movement,  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment is  simply  a  military  government,  with  more  absolute  power 
than  possessed  by  the  monarchy,  and  backed  by  an  army  re- 
cruited to  twice  its  former  strength  and  pampered  by  double 
pay.  As  it  has  recourse  to  martial  law,  has  replaced  the  civil 
governors  of  provinces  by  soldiers,  with  the  power  of  local  leg- 
islatures and  control  of  the  provincial  treasuries,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  its  wishes  will  be  carried  out,  and 
that  the  new  constitution  will  be  passed  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
government  centralized,  either  because  the  men  now  in  control 
want  to  retain  power  from  personal  motives,  or  because  they 
think  themselves  justified  in  retaining  it  for  a  time  in  order  to 
protect  society  from  the  danger  of  provincial  declarations  of 
independence.  That  this  is  the  danger  feared  is  shown  by  the 
great  powers  intrusted  by  the  new  constitution  to  the  central 
executive,  article  6  of  which  gives  it,  in  case  of  the  rebellion  of 
a  province,  that  is,  its  withdrawal  from  the  federation,  the  right 
to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  assume  the  government 
until  the  trouble  is  removed.  The  result  of  such  an  effort  to 
anticipate  the  action  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  will  probably 
be  that  the  line  between  parties  will  be  drawn  on  the  right  of 
provinces  to  become  independent  if  they  like ;  and  that  as  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  that  right  is  sti*ong,  there  vdll  be  resort  to 
force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  American  states.  Even 
should  there  not  be,  republican  government  in  Brazil  will  be 
essentially  inferior  to  that  in  this  country  or  in  France,  though 
its  constitution  may  closely  follow  the  American  model,  the 
present  rulers  of  Brazil  knowing  nofliing  of  American  political 
history,  nor  even  of  the  political  order  of  France  of  to-day,  but 
taking  their  ideas  mainly  from  those  of  France  in  1792.  They 
are  filled  with  the  theories  of  Bousseau  and  Comte,  and  some  of 
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them  at  least  apparently  more  anxious  to  carry  out  rationalistio 
conceptions  of  government  than  to  establish  order  on  a  firm 
republican  basis.  Meantime,  they  are  displaying  their  own 
weakness  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  existing 
institutions  in  such  decrees  as  that  recently  issued,  ordering 
the  trial  by  court-martial  of  persons  guilty  of  publishing  false 
alarmist  rumors. 

The  Ramabai  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  March  11,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  presiding.  This  Association  was  formed  some  three 
years  since  in  aid  of  the  education  and  elevation  of  Hindu 
women  with  special  reference  to  the  amelioration  of  the  cruel 
lot  of  the  high  caste  child  widows  of  India.  Interest  in  this 
work  had  been  recently  intensified  by  the  eloquent  appeals 
made  by  the  Pundita  Samabai  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  A  concise,  graphic,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy 
statement  of  the  condition  of  women  in  the  East  was  written 
and  published  by  Samabai  under  the  title,  ^^  The  High  Caste 
Hindu  Women." 

There  could  be  no  more  striking  illustration  of  what  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  capabilities  are  lying  dormant  in  these  op- 
pressed and  neglected  Hindu  women  than  Ramabai  furnishes  in 
her  own  remarkable  personality.  She  has  charmed  critical  and 
cultured  circles  in  Boston  by  her  fluent  use  of  terse  and  vigor- 
ous English  in  setting  forth  the  ways  of  her  countrywomen. 

In  Calcutta  and  Bombay  she  has  astonished  educated,  shrewd 
Brahmins  by  her  facility  in  improvising  in  Sanscrit  verse  till 
they  would  not  believe  this  gifted  creature  could  be  a  woman, 
but  insisted  the  orator  must  be  a  man  disguised  as  a  woman  I 
When  intelligent  and  progressive  Hindus  speak  of  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  their  women  out  of  the  zenanas  and  the  improba- 
bility of  their  coming  out  themselves  and  Ramabai  is  pointed 
to  as  an  example  they  exclaim :  ^^  Ah  I  there  is  not  another  Ra- 
mabai in  all  India.''  And  yet  Ramabai's  cousin,  Anandabai 
Josh,  came  to  this  country  when  only  twenty  years  of  age  and 
took  a  medical  course  at  the  Woman's  College  in  Philadelphia, 
graduating  with  high  honor.     Tom  Dutt  of  Calcutta,  who  died 
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in  her  early  twenties,  left  a  volame  of  poems  translated  from 
French  into  English  in  graceful  rhythmic  form.  The  gifted 
Euhhmabai,  whose  pathetic  repudiation  of  the  Hindu  marriage 
system  roused  both  English  and  Hindu  reformers  against  the 
atrocious  custom  of  child  marriages,  is  now  in  England  study- 
ing medicine  to  fit  herself  for  work  among  her  sisters  in  India. 
These  bright  stars  in  a  dark  sky  certainly  show  what  Hindu 
women  are  capable  of  if  they  have  a  chance. 

Ramabai,  herself  a  widow  and  the  mother  of  a  little  girl, 
naturally  feels  her  heart  specially  moved  for  the  high  caste  child 
widows,  whose  lives  stretch  before  them  like  a  dreary  waste.  It 
was  to  educate  these  little  widows  in  order  that  they  might 
become  teachers  that  she  desired  to  establish  a  school  in  India. 
To  help  her  in  this  work  the  Ramabai  Association  was  formed 
with  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  as  President ;  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemmenway,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents. At  the  recent  annual  meeting  the  report  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Miss  E.  P.  Granger  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
states  that  there  are  at  present  fifty-seven  auxiliary  circles  to 
the  Association  in  sixteen  difiEerent  States  and  these  circles  last 
year  contributed  $4,069  to  the  movement.  The  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  J.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  for  the  time  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Association,  showed  the  total  receipts  to  have 
been  $36,285.70 ;  total  expenses  $8,989.86 ;  balance  $27,295.84. 
This  fine  balance  in  the  treasury  augurs  well  for  the  financial 
success  of  the  undertaking  and  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
who  loved  and  admired  the  brave  little  woman  who,  in  spite  of 
the  serious  drawback  of  deafness,  and  entirely  unattended,  car- 
ried her  appeal  for  the  child  widows  of  India  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coaat. 

No  established  missionary  organization  could  consistently 
espouse  her  cause  because  Ramabai  was  positive  that,  for  her 
enterprise,  it  was  best  not  to  rouse  the  prejudice  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus  by  making  the  study  of  the  Bible  one  of  the  conditions 
of  entering  the  school.  She,  herself  a  Christian,  hoped  to  lead 
up  to  that,  but  she  would  not  insist  upon  it.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  that  there  is  no  agency  like  the  Bible  for  the  elevation 
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of  woman  were  sorry  to  see  Ramabai  so  fixtd  in  her  purpose 
to  make  the  study  of  it  optional,  but  no  amount  of  argument  or 
persuasion  could  move  her.  And  so  .she  went  back  to  India  in 
the  autumn  of  1888,  chiefly  under  Unitarian  auspices,  although 
the  officers  of  the  Ramabai  Association  include  among  their 
names  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists.  The  school  was 
started  in  Bombay  in  January,  1889,  and  has  been  steadily 
growing  until  it  now  numbers  thirty  pupils.  Not  all  of  these 
are  high-caste  child  widows,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  will 
always  have  the  first  claim  on  the  school.  Those  who  have  been 
anxious  to  know  whether  Ramabai's  hope  that  the  Bible  might 
be  introduced  without  giving  ofiEense  had  been  realized,  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  following  extract  from  the  January  ^^  Lend  A 
Hand,"  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Ramabai  Association.  The 
letter  is  written  by  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin,  who  has  been  sent  to 
India  as  the  representative  of  the  Ramabai  Association  of 
America,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  work  and  to  report 
to  the  home  Association.     She  says  :  — 

Ramabai  teaches  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor  and  the  girls  attend  to 
her  instraction  with  rapt  attention.  She  rises  at  three  A.  M.,  gives  an 
hour  to  correspondence,  attends  to  her  own  work  and  is  ready  at  five 
o'clock  for  the  girls.  Mano,  Ramabai's  little  girl,  is  a  delight,  just 
as  sweet  and  charming  as  she  can  be,  and  of  great  value  among  the 
girls,  who  love  her  very  much.  She  is  a  noble,  unselfish  child,  and 
worthy  of  her  mother. 

Gk>dibai  is  a  dear  girL  When  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  first 
dawned  upon  her  mind  as  Christ  taught  it,  she  went  to  Miss  D.  and, 
in  her  imperfect  English,  one  word  at  a  time,  with  difficulty,  but 
delight,  exclaimed :  "  You  —  are  —  my  —  sister  !  " 

Saturday  morning  when  I  arose  I  went  to  the  sitting-room,  a  very 
pleasant  room,  with  books  and  pictures,  a  wide  lounge,  etc.  On  the 
lounge  were  eight  of  the  older  girls,  intently  listening  to  Ramabai, 
who,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  was  very  earnestly  talking  to  them.  I 
suspected  it  was  a  Bible  lesson,  and  sat  quietly  until  it  was  ended. 
Then  Ramabai  knelt,  and  each  girl  knelt  with  her,  most  reverently 
and  joyfully.  Then  Ramabai  prayed  in  her  beloved  Marathi,  —  a 
prayer  f uU  of  fervor,  with  the  occasional  "  amen,"  and  the  girls  re- 
mained kneeling. 

At  the  close  each  girl  came  quietly  forward,  and  Ramabai  said  a 
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kind  word,  and  bestowed  upon  each  a  kiss  which  made  them  veiy 
happy,  as  I  could  see. 

I  said  to  her,  ^^  Why,  how  is  this  ?  I  thought  there  was  to  be  no 
religious  teaching/' 

Her  reply  was,  "  These  are  my  own  private  prayers.  No  girl  is 
compelled  to  come  in ;  but,  one  by  one,  they  have  come  of  their  own 
accord.  At  first,  when  they  heard  me  here  with  Mano,  they  peeped 
in  the  door,  then  they  one  by  one  ventured  a  little  further,  occasionally 
one  would  sit,  but  all  would  leave  when  I  knelt  to  pray.  Now  you  see 
they  all  join  with  me,  they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  I  think  they  are  get- 
ting great  good  from  it" 

I  spoke  of  one  girl  with  a  very  interesting  face.  I  was  told  that  at 
first  she  was  very  ill-behaved,  would  venture  into  the  room  and  sud- 
denly dart  out,  but  little  by  little  ventured  in,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  interested. 

When  they  asked  Ramabai  what  she  was  doing,  she  told  them  they 
were  her  prayers,  which  all  Christians  must  have.  At  that  time  she 
read  with  Mano  the  English  Bible,  without  exposition.  The  Marathi 
translation  is  so  obscure  and  difficult  that,  with  the  girls,  she  feels 
obliged  to  explain  as  well  as  read. 

'^  Are  you  not  afraid  that  Hindu  parents  will  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  you  when  they  know  of  this  ?  " 

'^  No,"  she  said,  ''  because  it  is  not  compulsory,  and  I  do  it  at  the 
request  of  the  girls.  They  have  asked  me  for  half  an  hour's  regular 
instruction  every  day,  and  I  give  it  to  them." 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  very  sweet,  the  girls  seem  very  happy. 

In  a  later  letter  Miss  Hamlin  speaks  of  Ramabai  as  in  her 
usual  good  health,  though  tired  at  times,  as  she  does  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  saving  herself.  If  any  work  will  advance  the 
cause,  the  unselfish  little  woman  is  perfectly  ready  to  under- 
take it. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  to  Ramabai :  "  You  have  had  a 
hard  fight  and  I  suppose  the  battle  is  not  yet  over.  But  you 
must  be  pleased  that  you  have  achieved  so  much.  It  seems  to 
me  that  everything  in  India  is  moving  in  the  right  direction 
slowly  but  surely." 
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A  RECOBD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
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NEW  CONSPIRACIES   OF  ULTRAMONTANISM  IN 
GERMANY. 

In  a  recent  Ultramontane  gathering  in  Cologne,  Dr.  Wind- 
thorst,  the  leader  of  the  Centre,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
the  German  Imperial  Parliament,  declared  emphatically  that 
the  church  must  get  control  of  the  common  schools.  This  dec- 
laration of  Windthorst's  was  not  one  of  his  own  suggesting ;  it 
voices  the  principles  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  every- 
where. The  Roman  Church  is  now  everywhere  seeking  to  reor- 
ganize the  common  schools  and  to  stamp  upon  them  a  strictly 
confessional  character. 

In  Austria,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  recently  took  steps  in  this 
direction.  No  little  sensation  was  created  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Vienna  by  the  formulated  demand  for  school  reform  made  by 
the  Austrian  bishops  through  their  spokesman,  Cardinal  Count 
Schoenbom.  The  school  system,  they  claim,  should  be  remodeled ; 
confessional  schools  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  should  take 
the  place  of  the  present  state  institutions.  Three  archbishops 
indorsed  the  proposed  plan.  This  contains  five  specifications. 
Catholic  children,  it  is  claimed,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  common  schools  without  being  obliged  to  mingle  with 
the  children  of  other  confessions.  All  teachers  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  it  is  further  desired,  should  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  should  be  trained  in  Catholic  training-schools. 
Again,  such  authority  in  the  selection  of  teachers  should  be 
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given  the  church  as  would  inaure  their  discharging  their  du- 
ties in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  church.  Moreover,  in  the 
religious  instruction  and  in  all  the  other  arrangements  of  the 
school  there  should  be  nothing  to  offend  Catholic  feeling; 
everjrthing  should  harmonize  with  the  Catholic  idea  of  the 
school.  And  finally,  the  Austrian  prelates  ask  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  Catholic  common  schools  and  of  the  teachers' 
training-schools  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  so 
that  their  confessional  character  may  be  preserved  and  pro- 
moted. That  is  the  scheme  devised  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Austria ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would,  if  they 
could,  construct  and  carry  out  a  similar  one  in  other  countries 
also.  The  diocese  of  one  of  the  prelates  that  thus  desire  the 
remodeling  of  the  Austrian  schools  —  Dr.  Kopp  of  Breslau — is 
partly  in  Austria,  partly  in  Prussia.  There  is  little  probability 
that  he  would  reject  in  Prussia  the  plan  to  which  he  gave  his 
sanction  in  Austria.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  bishops' 
plan  will  be  accepted  and  acted  on  in  either  country.  More 
cannot  be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  state,  writes  an  influen- 
tial German  daily,  than  that  it  afford  every  child  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  instructed  in  its  own  religion ;  the  state  cannot  be 
expected  to  found  separate  schools  on  a  confessional  basis. 
Eightly  does  a  Pesth  journal  observe  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  population  are  all  of  the  same  religion,  then  the  popular 
schools  are,  without  further  legislation,  what  the  Ultramontanea 
wished  them  to  become ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  people 
belong  to  different  confessions,  the  establishment  of  confessional 
schools  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  state.  / 

The  Bavarian  Minister,  Freiherr  von  Lutz,  has  long  been  a 
marked  man  in  Ultramontane  circles.  He  has  been  much  dis- 
liked as  a  persecutor  of  the  Catholics,  as  the  instigator  of  the 
notorious  May  Laws,  and  as  the  protector  of  the  Old-Catholics  ; 
and  his  clerical  adversaries  will  not  slumber  or  sleep  till  they 
have  accomplished  his  downfall.  While  King  Ludwig  the  Sec- 
ond was  on  the  Bavarian  throne,  Herr  von  Lutz  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  quarter ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  present  Prince  Re- 
gent assume  the  reins  of  government  than  the  Ultramontanes,  true 
to  their  principles,  opened  a  campaign  in  the  ^'  Landtag  "  against 
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the  obnoxious  minister,  although  the  Pope  had  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  church  in  Bavaria.  The  aim 
of  the  clerical  party  was  in  one  way  or  another  to  force  von 
Lutz  out  of  the  Ministry.  A  majority  of  two  or  three  votes  in 
parliament  afforded  the  Ultramontanes  the  long-looked  for  op- 
portunity to  attain  their  end ;  and  they  soon  gave  the  Prince 
Regent  to  understand  that  a  change  of  ministry  would  be  advis- 
able. They  became  all  at  once  surprisingly  economical.  The 
Ministry  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  renovation  of  fres- 
coes on  the  Munich  theatre ;  the  Ultramontanes  had  the  appro- 
priation stricken  out  of  the  budget.  The  Ministry  desired  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  meridian  for  the  Munich  Observatory ; 
"  strike  that  out  too,"  said  the  Ultramontanes.  The  Ministry 
wished  to  provide  two  new  professorships  for  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy of  Arts ;  the  Ultramontanes  would  not  agree  to  it.  "  Mu- 
nich's fame  as  the  second  art  city  of  the  world  is  at  stake ! " 
cried  the  minister  in  a  rage.  That  was  of  no  consequence ;  the 
Ultramontanes  were  inexorable. 

This  rare  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Centre  was  only  a 
pretext;  members  of  the  Clerical  party  had  already  openly 
expressed  their  opinions  that  the  appropriations  ought  to  be 
granted.  Their  animus  was  not  a  spirit  of  economy,  but  the 
eager  desire  by  a  policy  of  obstruction  to  compel  von  Lutz  to 
resign  his  office ;  they  wanted  a  change  of  persons,  not  of  sys- 
tems. They  were  bound  to  make  the  most  of  their  slender  ma- 
jority of  two  votes.  The  people,  meanwhile,  did  not  all  regard 
the  action  of  the  Ultramontanes  with  approval.  Popular  dis- 
turbances showed  that,  among  the  citizens,  the  Clericals  have 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  An  Ultramontane  member  of  par- 
liament who  had  had  the  arrogance  to  declare  that  his  party 
had  nothing  left  for  Munich  art  was  honored  the  same  night 
with  a  serenade  of  "  Katzenmusik.'' 

Freiherr  von  Lutz  still  retains  his  post ;  he  has  not  yet  been 
ousted.  The  Clericals  have  ceased  their  opposition,  and  have 
consented  to  grant  fifty  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  desired  appro- 
priations. But  their  compliance  has  been  dearly  bought.  The 
Bavarian  Minister  has  had  to  give  assurances  that  the  Old-Cath- 
olics should  be  expelled  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that 
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the  royal  "  Placet "  ^  should  not  be  applied  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  that  the  recall  of  the  Order  of  the  Kedemptorists  should  be 
proposed  in  the  Imperial  Council. 

These  three  stipulations  of  the  Ultramontanes  were  discussed 
on  the  10th  of  February  in  the  Bavarian  Chamber.  On  the 
13th  of  November  of  last  year,  an  application  had  been  already 
made  to  readmit  the  congregation  of  the  Redemptorists  into 
Bavaria.  It  was  then  urged  that  the  assumption  that  the  Be- 
demptorists  were  connected  with  the  Jesuits  —  the  ground  for 
banishing  the  Redemptorists  —  was  without  foundation.  The 
same  plea  was  now  made.  The  Bavarian  government  consented 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculties  of  Mu- 
nich and  Wiirzburg,  and  pledged  itself  to  abide  by  their  deci- 
sion. What  the  decision  will  be,  it  is  needless  to  ask.  The 
German  Imperial  Council  may  then  soon  expect  a  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  Bavarian  Ministry  to  readmit  the  Redemptorist 
Order  into  the  German  Empire. 

Lengthy  articles  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Redempto- 
rist or  Liguorian  question  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  Ger- 
man periodicals,  more  especially  in  the  religious  press.  The  im- 
portant point  is  the  relation  of  the  Redemptorists  to  the  Jesuits. 
Herr  von  Lutz,  assuring  his  clerical  opponents  that  the  Bava- 
rian government  had  always  cherished  warm  sentiments  toward 
the  Redemptorists,  even  after  their  banishment,  undertook  to  pro- 
pose their  recall  to  the  "  Bundesrath  "  so  soon  as  proof  was  forth- 
coming either  that  the  Liguorians  in  1873  were  not  associated 
with  the  Jesuits  and  were  therefore  unjustly  banished,  or  that 
there  was  now  no  connection  between  the  two  orders.  It  is  clear 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bavarian  Minister,  the  Redemptorists 
are  not  connected  with  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  otherwise  he  must 
be  in  favor  of  recalling  the  Jesuit  also.  What  is  the  truth  of 
the  matter  ?  What  relation  do  the  two  congregations  bear  each 
to  the  other  ? 

The  Societas  Sanctissimi  Redemptoris  was  founded  by  Alfons 
Maria  de  Liguori  in  1732  in  Naples ;  some  two  centuries  later, 
therefore,  than  the  order  established  by  Ignatius  de  Loyola. 

*  The  right  of  the  sovereign  —  in  so  far  as  his  country  is  concerned  —  to 
grant  or  to  withhold  his  confirmation  of  the  measures  of  the  church. 
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Liguori's  object  was  to  win  proselytes  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
by  the  education  of  youth  and  by  missionary  work  among  the 
neglected  classes.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  Order  of  the 
Eedemptorists  was  organized  some  two  hundred  years  after  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  to  be  at  once  inferred 
that  the  Liguorians  have  no  affinity  with  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 
Liguori's  personal  relation  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  rules  he 
laid  down  for  his  order,  as  well  as  its  practical  activity,  prove 
beyond  a  perad  venture  that,  although  the  two  congregations  are 
not  officially  connected,  their  spirit  and  their  methods  are  in 
general  the  same.  The  ethical  doctrine  that  Liguori  elaborated 
—  the  doctrine  solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
taught  throughout  the  Catholic  world  —  is  essentially  the  prob- 
abilism  of  the  Jesuits.  Liguori  is  to-day  claimed  as  a  probabil- 
ist  by  the  Jesuits  themselves.  Liguori  adopted,  moreover,  besides 
the  three  traditionary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
two  others  borrowed  from  the  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
namely,  that  no  one  shall  accept  any  dignity  or  living  outside  of 
the  congregation  except  by  express  command  of  the  Pope  or  of 
the  General  of  the  Order ;  and  that  every  one  must  remain  in 
the  Society  till  his  death,  unless  he  receive  a  special  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Holy  See.  Further,  in  Liguori's  writings,  as  in 
the  works  of  the  Jesuits,  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Infallibility 
is  zealously  advocated.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these 
two  religious  orders  are  akin,  and  that  the  recall  of  the  one  is 
but  a  step  preliminary  to  the  recalling  of  the  other. 

The  Bavarian  Ultramontanes  insisted  also  on  having  the  con- 
nection severed  between  the  Old-Catholics  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  regard  to  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Redemptorists, 
the  Bavarian  government  agreed  to  consult  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  church,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  opinion.  The 
sequel  was  easy  to  foresee.  On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Old- 
Catholics  of  the  diocese  of  Munich-Freising  were  formally  ex- 
pelled from  the  Roman  communion  on  the  ground  that  they 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  !  On  the 
30th  of  March,  the  Old-Catholics  being  now  temporarily  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  hold  religious  services,  their  pastor,  Gatz- 
enmeier,  had  to  appear  at  the  funeral  of  an  Old-Catholic  in  the 
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garb  of  a  layman,  and  had  to  accompany  the  coffin  to  the  grave 
as  a  private  person,  no  religious  rite  being  performed.  The 
Old-Catholics  at  once  took  steps  to  be  legally  recognized  as 
^^The  Old-Catholic  Church  in  Bavaria'';  and  on  the  2d  insL 
the  Prince-Regent  of  Bavaria  granted  them  the  rights  of  a  pri- 
vate religious  organization.  Although  the  Old-Catholics  as  such 
are  no  longer  legaUy  recognized,  yet  they  will  by  no  means 
relinquish  their  old  claim.  In  an  extraordinary  session  the 
Bavarian  Old-Catholic  National  Association  recently  declared 
by  a  unanimous  vote  that  they  consider  themselves  now  as  ever 
as  members  and  the  true  representatives  of  the  church  recog- 
nized in  Bavaria  till  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  they  regard  the  new  position  assigned  them 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  Ministry  as  provisional  only.  The 
compromise  of  the  Bavarian  Ministry  in  the  matter  of  the  Old- 
Catholics  has,  as  might  have  been  conjectured,  displeased  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  no  less  than  the  liberals.  The  latter  want 
the  Ministry  to  declare  that  it  will  make  no  further  concessions 
to  the  Clericals;  while  in  Rome,  the  action  of  the  Bavarian 
government  was  considered  ^'  eine  unertragliche  Yerletzung  der 
wesentliche  Rechte  des  obersten  kirchlichen  Lehramtes,"  al- 
though the  Papal  nuncio,  Agliardi,  had  instructed  the  Ultra- 
montanes  to  cease  their  opposition  and  to  accept  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Ministry.  According  to  a  communication  from 
Rome  to  a  Munich  Ultramontane  newspaper  —  the  ^'Miinch- 
ener  Fremdenblatt "  —  the  Pope  greatly  deplores  the  step 
taken  by  the  Bavarian  government,  and  will  solemnly  protest 
against  it.  And  why  ?  For  the  reason  that  the  Old-Catholics 
were  turned  out  of  the  church  because  they  denied  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  and  not  because  they  rejected  the  dogma  of 
Infallibility.  Two  Bavarian  bishops  refused  to  ascribe  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Old-Catholics  to  any  other  than  the  latter  of 
these  reasons. 

Herein  lies  a  great  danger  to  the  Bavarian  state.  The  atti- 
tude of  Bavaria  toward  the  Vatican  Decree  has  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Old-Catholics.  In  the  autumn  of  1869,  the  gov- 
ernment applied,  not  to  the  church  authorities,  but  to  the 
faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Munich  for  their  opinion 
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ooncerning  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Infallibility 
on  the  national  constitution.  The  faculty  were  of  opinion  that 
the  doctrine  was  a  menace  to  the  state.  A  majority  of  the 
Bavarian  bishops  looked  at  the  proposed  dogma  in  a  similar 
light.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  short  time  since  Herr  von  Lutz 
himself  spoke  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  as  ^^  staatsgef ahrlich,*' 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  Vatican  Decrees,  therefore,  have 
never  received  the  royal  "  Placet,"  have  never  been  formally 
accepted  by  the  Bavarian  government.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  Bavarian  Ministry  has  now  given  its  sanction  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  has  stamped  the 
Old-Catholics  as  a  sect  in  the  eyes  ft  the  people.  Becognizing 
the  Immaculate  Conception  without  the  royal  ^'Placet,"  why 
should  not  Herr  von  Lutz  recognize  the  Papal  Infallibility  also  ? 
We  have  seen  the  position  taken  by  two  of  the  Bavarian  bishops 
toward  the  ejection  of  the  Old-Catholics.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Pope  is,  or  professes  to  be,  indignant  that  they  should  have 
been  extended  for  any  other  reason  than  the  denial  of  his  infalli- 
bility. What  is  the  significance  of  this  ?  It  means  the  triumph 
of  the  Vatican  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  the 
renewal  of  the  Papal  pretensions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  re- 
vival of  the  arrogant  assumptions  expressed  in  the  famous  bull 
"  Unam  sanctam "  of  Boniface  VIII.  A  Bavarian  priest, 
Stempf  by  name,  has  had  the  audacity  and  the  honesty  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  against  ^'den  rasenden  See  der  bayerischen 
Centrumspartei."  He  champions  the  cause  of  the  Bavarian 
state  and  constitution  against  Ultramontane  self-aggrandize- 
ment. The  upshot  of  the  matter  would  be,  Father  Stempf 
thinks,  that  the  state  would  have  to  carry  out  what  the  Pope 
and  bishops  decreed  and  taught,  that  the  state  would  draw  or 
sheath  the  sword  "nur  auf  den  Wink  des  Priesters,"  at  the  will 
of  the  priest.  There  are  doctrines  of  faith  from  which  may  be 
drawn  inferences  that  extend  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  faith. 
In  all  conflicts  between  church  and  state  it  would  be  a  priori 
assumed  that  the  state  is  invariably  wrong,  while  the  church 
is  invariably  right.  Under  the  plausible  expressions  ^^  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  church  "  and  "  freedom  of  the  church  "  there 
lie  hidden  claims  that  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  in  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  state  order. 
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Should  this  Ultramontane  policy  triumph  in  Bavaria,  should 
it  be  victorious  throughout  the  German  Empire,  should  it  pre- 
vail in  all  the  Christian  world,  their  civil  liberty  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  conquests  of  three  centuries 
would  be  ignominiously  reversed. 

The  Roman  Empire  is  still  with  us,  said  an  eminent  German 
prof essor  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  the  Roman  Empire  ]ives  on 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Notwithstanding  its  superstitions,  not- 
withstanding its  manifest  and  manifold  distortions  of  history, 
notwithstanding  the  disintegration  inevitably  arising  from  con- 
tact with  modern  culture,  Roman  Catholicism  still  flourishes,  and 
flourishes  because  of  its  matchless  organization.  Perfect  disci- 
pline and  consummate  diplomacy,  and  a  thousand  arts  for  win- 
ning the  affections  and  the  devotion  of  laborer  as  well  as  prince, 
are  always  at  its  command.  Is  a  priest  recalcitrant?  He  is 
instantly  silenced.  Are  the  laboring  classes  to  be  conciliated  ? 
The  vast  machinery  of  the  church  is  set  in  motion  to  promote 
their  welfare.  Is  there  a  law  in  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  to 
be  made  or  to  be  repealed  ?  The  clamors  of  a  host  of  stubborn 
retainers  strive  to  drown  all  opposition  thereto.  Statesmen's 
measures  are  opposed,  and  princes  are  fawned  upon ;  no  expe- 
dient is  left  untried  to  recover  to  the  Holy  See  its  lost  power 
and  prestige.  This  is  the  enemy  with  which  Protestantism  has 
to  cope,  and  Protestantism  might  well  learn  from  her  great  foe 
many  a  profitable  lesson. 

Robert  Ferguson. 

Berlin,  Prussia, 
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NATIONAL  REMEDIES  FOR  NULLIFICATION. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  T.   B.    REED,  SPEAKER  OF  THE   NATIONAL  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES, AT  PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  APRIL  26. 

Continued  Tictorj  Republicans  must  have,  not  as  partisans,  but  as  pa^ 
triots.  Not  on  the  past  must  be  our  reliance,  but  on  the  future.  If  we  are 
not  to-day  in  the  forefront  of  human  progress,  to  have  been  followers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  years  gone  by  is  not  an  honor  but  a  burning  dis- 
g^race.  Progress  is  of  the  essence  of  Republicanism.  To  have  met  g^at 
emergencies  as  they  arose  has  been  our  history.  To  meet  emergencies  as 
they  shall  arise  must  be  our  daily  walk  and  duty,  or  we  cease  to  be.  Hang- 
ing to  old  traditions  is  the  business  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  it  does 
that  business  well  ;  we  can  never  rival  it. 

I  have  not  for  years  been  one  of  those  who  have  talked  about  the  South. 
For  the  last  eight  years  no  man  has  heard  me  in  the  House  or  in  the  cam- 
paign discourse  upon  either  outrages  or  wrongs,  murders,  or  shootings,  or 
hangings.  My  silence  did  not  arise  from  any  approval  of  murder,  or  ter- 
rorism, or  of  fraud  at  elections.  It  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  facts 
or  any  doubts  of  the  great  wrongs  perpetrated  against  government  by  the 
people.  Until  they  were  aroused  any  efforts  of  ours  would  be  utterly  in  vain. 
In  fact,  politicians  are  only  eleventh-hour  men.  They  are  worthy  of  their 
penny,  but  they  never  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  If  they  cry 
aloud  before  their  hour  they  only  turn  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial. 

It  is  known  to  everybody  that  the  South  denies  that  cheating  is  part  and 
parcel  of  its  elections.  It  is  equally  known  to  everybody  that  that  denial  is 
not  true.  The  South  has  passed  through  many  stages.  The  Ku-Kluz  first 
deployed  its  midnight  terrors  to  intimidate  voters.  Then  came  the  mid- 
night shootings  and  harrying^.  Then  the  bulldozing  and  the  driving  of  the 
negro  politicians  into  the  woods  in  the  darkness  of  night.  At  present  the 
murders  have  mostly  passed  away,  and  the  terrorizing  and  midnight  ma- 
rauders, ballot-box  stuffing,  and  cheating  in  the  count  have  taken  their 
places.  Throughout  all  this  variety  of  wickedness  I  call  upon  you  to  note  one 
singular  fact,  that  while  it  existed  every  one  of  these  crimes  against  the  gov- 
ernment was  most  solenmly  denied  by  the  Southern  press  and  Southern 
people.     No  man  denies  them  to-day. 

Let  us  come  at  some  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  this  matter.  A 
negro  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  has  just  as  much  right  to  vote 
and  to  have  his  vote  counted  as  anybody  on  earth.  That  he  is  poor  and 
ignorant  does  not,  under  the  Constitution,  put  upon  his  neck  the  foot  of 
riches  or  of  intelligence.  Manhood  and  not  riches,  manhood  and  not  learn- 
ing, is  the  basis  of  our  government.     We  would  like  all  our  citizens  to 
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be  learned,  we  wish  they  were  all  rich  ;  bat  until  they  become  both  we  will 
take  the  arerage  of  all  of  them  as  they  are.  Nothing  less  than  that  would 
be  government  by  the  people.  While  the  South  denies  the  frauds  in  elec- 
tions, the  cheatings  and  the  ballot-box  stuffings,  singularly  enough  they 
justify  them.  Why  they  defend  them  if  they  do  not  happen  you  cannot 
understand  on  the  principles  of  logic,  but  you  can  on  the  principles  of  lying. 
The  defense  is  that  otherwise  the  white  race  would  be  dominated  by  colored 
ignorance. 

That  defense  may  do  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
the  United  States.  In  Mississippi  the  blacks  are  the  more  numerous.  In 
the  United  States  they  are  but  a  handful.  If,  in  all  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  in  the  majority,  they  should  combine  and  send  one  of 
their  own  color  they  could  only  muster  thirty  out  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty.  When,  therefore,  any  Southern  gentleman,  however  eloquent, 
seizes  on  your  race  feeling,  proclaims  the  danger  of  ignorant  rule,  and  wak- 
ens your  sympathy  for  his  misgovemment,  do  not  for  an  instant  forget  that 
all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  federal  elections.  If  Mississippi  be  in  dan- 
ger of  ignorant  domination,  the  United  States  is  not.  If  cheating  at  the 
polls  be  only  a  pious  fraud  in  South  Carolina,  excusable  because  the  white 
man  is  superior  in  intellect,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse in  the  United  States  elections,  where  the  white  man,  with  his  8aperi<» 
intellect,  is  superior  in  numbers  also.  In  other  words,  the  excuse,  whether 
it  be  bad  or  good,  for  cheating  at  state  elections  cannot  be  spread  beyond 
state  elections.  When  a  federal  election  is  held  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
state  goyemment,  but  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  negro  domination^ 
ignorant  or  otherwise.  The  Republican  vote  of  the  South  the  Republican 
party  is  entitled  to  under  the  Constitution,  whether  that  vote  be  ignorant  or 
sensible.  If  ignorant  we  need  it  to  offset  the  Democratic  ignorance  which 
votes  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  Why  should  they  poll  their 
ignorance  apd  we  not  poll  ours  ? 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  When  last  Thursday  in  the  Senate  the  committee 
in  charge  reported  an  eolarg^ment  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  the  United 
States  supervisors  over  state  elections,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  took  the 
unusual  course  of  declaring  then  and  there  that  such  supervision  of  the  state 
elections  was  unconstitutional  and  would  lead  to  bloodshed  and  murder,  and 
would  be  resisted  by  all  possible  parliamentary  tactics.  What,  then,  is  the 
remedy  ?  I  speak  only  for  myself.  What  I  say  binds  nobody  but  me,  and 
not  even  me  if  the  Republican  party  prefers  another  policy  ;  but,  speaking 
for  myself,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  wise  course  is  to  take  into  federal 
hands  the  federal  elections.  Let  us  cut  loose  from  the  state  elections,  do 
our  own  registration  ^  our  own  counting,  and  our  own  certification.  Then 
the  nation  will  be  satisfied.  Against  this  course  no  constitutional  objection 
can  be  urged.  The  Yarborough  case,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
covers  it  all.  No  objection  can  be  urged  against  it  on  account  of  sectional- 
ism.    It  applies  North  and  South,  East  and  West.    It  will  put  an  end  to 
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all  bickerings.  The  Southern  States  will  then  by  themselves  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  whether  any  State  of  a  Republic  can  permanently  enthrone 
justice.  Freed  from  all  right  of  interference  except  moral  and  advisory 
from  the  North,  they  will  have  within  their  own  borders  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  state  rights,  what  they  have  longed  for — the  power  to 
work  out  their  own  peculiar  problem  themselves  ;  and  I  venture  the  proph- 
ecy, as  I  sincerely  entertain  the  hope,  that  the  relief  from  outside  pressure 
will  break  down  the  race  issue,  and  as  the  Southern  people  divide,  not  on 
the  color  issue  but  on  the  questions  which  make  up  sound  politics  and  good 
government,  then,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  princi- 
ples of  our  American  system  always  intended,  the  voter,  whether  white  or 
black,  will  contribute  his  share  to  the  government  of  all,  and  the  hopes 
which  were  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  great  sacrifices  in  the  Civil  War, 
will  be  finally  and  completely  fulfilled. 
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When  the  Dawes  Severalty  Bill  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
we  were  highly  gratified  because  it  was  the  first  step  toward  a 
better  condition  of  affairs  for  the  Indians.  It  was  a  step  that 
had  to  be  taken  before  they  could  begin  to  improve.  But  it 
was  not  the  only  step  needed.  My  object  in  this  article  is  to 
describe  the  condition  in  which  the  Dawes  Law  has  left  the  In- 
dians. They  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  that 
enactment.  Citizenship  was  essential  to  their  future  welfare. 
A  child  could  never  learn  to  walk  were  it  never  to  take  the  first 
step.  In  all  the  tribes  where  lands  have  been  given  in  sev- 
eralty, the  Indians  have  taken  their  first  step  toward  the  white 
man's  civilization.  Although  many  of  them  do  not  even  know 
that  they  are  learning,  or  realize  what  it  all  means  any  more 
than  the  child  realizes  what  his  first  step  means,  the  Indians  are 
learning  to  walk. 

Take  my  own  tribe,  the  Omahas,  as  an  illustration.  Human 
Bature  is  the  same  everywhere.  The  conditions  on  every  Indian 
Reservation  and  in  every  tribe  are  much  the  same,  so  that  our 
tribe  is  a  fair  picture  of  other  reserves,  only  that  on  most  of  the 
other  reserves,  the  condition  of  affairs  is  worse.  We  Omahas 
are  better  off  than  most  tribes  because  there  are  some  of  us  In- 
dians who  can  talk  English  and  write  and  make  known  the 
state  of  our  affairs.  We  have  also  good  missionaries  who  are 
beginning  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  tribe. 

The  Indian  Tribes  are  now  usually  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  progressives  and  the  non-progressives.  A  few  months  ago 
an  elderly  man,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  requested  me  to  act  as  his 
interpreter  while  he  asked  questions  about  the  effects  of  the 
Severalty  Law  on  the  Indians.  This  man  belonged  to  the  non- 
progressives.  He  was  opposed  to  citizenship.  He  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  progressive  party.     He  could 
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not  ta]k  English  and  I  interpreted  for  him  to  my  husband. 
Although  we  have  been  citizens  for  about  four  years,  it  was 
only  about  two  years  ago  that  our  reserve  was  made  into  a 
county,  or  rather  parts  of  two  counties,  the  larger  of  which  was 
called  Thurston  County.  Of  course  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  Thurston  County  are  Indians.  Comparatively  few 
are  whites.  About  a  year  ago,  for  the  first  time,  taxes  were 
assessed  on  the  Indians  in  the  county,  on  their  personal  prop- 
erty. The  land  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  twenty-five  years. 
Pender  was  made  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county.  It  was 
placed  where  the  whites  wanted  it.  The  Indians  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  coimty  of  being  greater  in  numbers,  but  the 
white  people  have  the  advantage  of  speaking  English,  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  of  how  white  or  "  civilized  politics  " 
are  conducted.  Although  the  white  citizens  wished  the  Indian 
citizens  to  be  sent  off,  say  to  the  Indian  Territory,  so  that  the 
whites  could  get  their  lands,  yet,  when  they  found  that  the 
Indians  were  citizens,  and  that  their  living  here  was  inevitable, 
they  behaved  well  to  the  Indians,  and  this  particularly  because 
now  the  Indians  can  vote,  and  it  pays  to  treat  them  well. 

At  the  time  the  taxes  were  assessed,  white  men  were  chosen 
to  assess  the  taxes  on  the  white  people,  while  Indians  were  sent 
to  assess  the  taxes  among  the  Indians.  Then  for  the  first  time 
the  Omahas  seemed  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  be  citizens.  The 
non-progressives  were  up  in  arms,  figuratively.  Some  of  them 
hid  their  ponies.  Some  threatened  the  lives  of  the  assessors. 
Some  tore  up  the  blanks  which  the  young  men  were  using  in 
the  work.  Some  threatened  those  of  us  who  were  instrumental 
in  having  Indians  made  citizens,  or  those  who  favored  citizen- 
ship. It  should  be  remembered  that  these  malcontents  had  been 
told  all  manner  of  lies  by  white  people,  who  were  interested  in 
keeping  them  from  being  citizens,  such  as  that  the  white  peo- 
ple would  take  everything  they  had  by  making  them  pay  taxes, 
and  would  hang  them  if  they  broke  the  white  man's  law. 
When  they  found  that  the  assessors  would  give  in  their  own 
estimate  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their  property  (which  con- 
sists mostly  of  ponies)  if  they  did  not  do  so  themselves,  the 
Indians  ceased  opposition  and  did  what  was  required  of  them. 
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There  were  those  among  them  who  felt  that  citizenship  was 
inevitable  and  that  they  could  not  help  themselves  any  more 
than  they  could  keep  the  white  people  out  of  the  country,  and 
who  gave  up  the  contest  quietly  without  making  any  trouble. 
There  was  a  minority  willing  to  pay  taxes  for  the  privilege  of 
being  citizens. 

The  result  of  the  assessing  of  taxes  was,  to  say  the  least, 
curious.  When  the  county  commissioners  met  to  see  what  the  re- 
turns of  the  assessing  were,  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Indians  had  assessed  themselves  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  white 
people  had  whose  lands  had  been  assessed  as  well  as  personal 
property.  The  county  commissioners,  of  their  own  accord, 
reduced  the  taxes  of  the  Indians,  while  they  raised  those  of  the 
white  people.  Some  of  the  latter  were  accused  of  having  hidden 
stock  or  of  underestimating  the  value  of  their  property.  I  have 
heard  of  even  the  white  people  in  the  East  doing  that  sometimes, 
and  people  who  were  not  poor  either. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  of  the  assessing  of 
the  taxes  that  the  Omaha  Indian  I  have  mentioned  came  to  see 
us.  He  had  been  quite  violent  in  his  opposition  to  citizenship 
and  to  the  assessing  of  the  taxes.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been 
with  a  delegation  to  see  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  also  to  see  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Omaha  City  to  learn 
what  could  be  done  to  keep  Indians  from  being  citizens  and  from 
paying  taxes.  I  suspect  that  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska did  not  know  much  more  than  he  did  about  the  subject, 
if  as  much,  but  one  of  the  lawyers  happened  to  be  the  Honor- 
able John  L.  Webster,  who  was  a  leader  among  those  who 
had  defended  Standing  Bear  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
government.  He  was  thoroughly '^Kwted  on  the  subject.  He 
seems  to  have  kindly  explained  to  these  Indians  the  processes 
of  taxation,  how  and  why  the  people  were  taxed,  and  at  what 
time  of  year  they  would  be  assessed,  and  what  was  done  in  case 
a  white  man  refused  to  pay  his  taxes.  The  Indian  did  not  tell 
us  all  this  at  first.  He  said  that  he  had  come  simply  to  obtain 
information,  and  when  we  explained  to  him  point  after  point, 
he  answered,  "  Yes,  that  was  what  the  lawyer  said,  too,"  or 
^^  Yes,  he  told  me  that  also."     Finally  he  informed  us  that  he 
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had  been  in  Omaha  City  to  see  the  lawyers,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Webster.  Our  Omaha  had  told  the  lawyers  that  the  In- 
dians were  ignorant,  and  did  not  know  the  white  man's  ways, 
or  his  laws,  or  his  language,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  citizens  against  their  will,  and  that  they  wanted  to 
wait  till  their  children  were  grown  up,  as  they  themselves  did 
not  know  anything. 

He  said  that  the  lawyer  asked  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  Tibbies. 

He  answered  that  he  knew  of  him  and  that  he  did  not  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  as  he  considered  him  to  be 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  He  said  that 
the  lawyer  replied  that  the  Indians  had  no  better  friend  than 
Mr.  Tibbies,  or  one  more  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  that 
whenever  they  could  not  understand  matters  or  needed  help, 
they  should  go  to  him. 

As  the  talk  went  on  we  found  how  well  he  had  understood 
and  remembered  what  had  been  told  him  by  the  lawyers,  so 
that  our  main  duty  to  him  seemed  to  be  to  make  him  realize 
how  inevitable  citizenship  was,  that  it  was  not  a  question  with 
us  Indians  what  we  would  like  to  do,  but  what  we  must  do  if  we 
wished  to  be  protected.  We  told  him  that  the  white  people  had 
come  to  this  country  and  that  they  had  multiplied,  and  that  we 
could  not  overcome  them  and  that  we  must  be  of  them  or  go 
under. 

While  the  conversation  was  going  on,  a  yoimg  Indian  man 
who  seemed  to  be  excited  and  a  little  out  of  breath,  as  if  he  had 
been  running,  came  in  and  sat  down. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  progressive  party  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  to  whom  the  educational  advantages  which  he 
received  at  Hampton  were  of  untold  advantage.  He  was  at 
Hampton  with  his  wife,  which  I  think  was  another  great  ad- 
vantage to  him.  He  sat  down  as  though  he  had  come  purposely 
to  listen  to  the  talk,  and  I  heard  our  non-progressive  say  to  him 
in  an  undertone,  ^^  You  came  here  because  you  saw  me  coming." 
The  young  man  replied,  **  I  did." 

When  the  conversation  was  resumed  and  Mr.  Tibbies  ex- 
plained some  point  on  which  our  Omaha  desired  to  be  informed, 
the  young  man  could  hold  in  no  longer  and  said,  *^  There,  I  told 
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you  so  and  you  would  not  believe  me."  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  and  again,  with  variations.  Once  it  was  "  There, 
we  young  men  told  your  party  so.  Why  did  you  not  believe 
us?"  When  the  non-progressive  said,  "Yes,  the  lawyer  told 
us  that,"  the  progressive  said,  "  And  we  told  you  so,  and  now 
Mr.  Tibbies  has  told  you  so.     Do  you  believe  now  ?  " 

Once  when  the  excitement  rose  high,  the  young  man  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Tibbies  that  this  man  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  among  those  opposed  to  citizenship  and 
to  the  assessing  of  the  taxes  ?  "  Before  I  could  speak,  the  poor 
non-progressive  said,  "  Oh  I  don't  tell  him.  Don't  tell  him."  I 
suppose  he  thought  that  if  we  knew  it,  we  would  think  he  was 
a  bad  man  and  would  despise  him  accordingly.  I  need  not  say 
that  it  would  not  have  had  that  efiEect  on  us. 

Opposition  and  discussion,  one  might  say,  are  essential  to  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Opposition  arouses  thought  in  both  the 
opposer  and  the  opposed.  The  opposer  has  to  think  in  the  en- 
deavor to  oppose  successfully,  and  the  opposed  has  to  rally  all 
his  mental  powers  in  order  to  overcome  objections.  Discussion, 
even  though  heated  and  angry,  throws  light  from  all  sides  on 
the  subject  under  examination,  and  serves  to  bring  out  the  truth 
in  clear  relief. 

After  Mr.  Tibbies  had  answered  the  man's  inquiries  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  said,  "  I  see,  and  I  understand  now." 

The  progressive  spoke  up  and  said,  "Oh,  you  acknowledge 
you  were  wrong,  do  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  belated  man,  "  I  acknowledge  I  was  wrong, 

I*      •    *> 
give  m. 

It  was  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  poor  fellow  to  make 
him  acknowledge  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  wrong. 

Toward  the  last,  the  young  man,  as  if  to  be  a  little  easier  on 
his  opponent,  said,  "  We  don't  like  to  pay  taxes  any  more  than 
you  do.  We  are  as  poor  as  you  are.  We  like  to  keep  our 
money  to  ourselves  as  well  as  you  do.  But  we  know  that  we 
must  be  citizens  whether  we  want  to  or  not.  We  must  pay  the 
taxes,  and  when  it  is  best  to  do  a  thing,  one  might  as  well  do  it 
easily  as  make  trouble." 

To  an  outsider  this  whole  interview  will  seem  rather  comic 
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I  had  been  churning  before  the  visitors  came  in,  and  I  was  salt- 
ing and  working  my  butter  during  the  whole  time  I  was  inter- 
preting for  them.  I  do  not  think  any  butter  ever  was  so  thor- 
oughly worked  over  as  that  was.  But  underneath  all  the 
ludicrous  touches  lay  the  tragedy,  if  one  might  call  it  so,  of 
despair.  The  feeling  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  man's 
opposition,  and  of  that  of  others  like  him,  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  was  that  our  people  were  no  longer  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent nation  and  could  never  be  such  again.  All  our  old 
tribal  customs  were  passing  away  forever. 

This  Omaha  Indian  could  not  read  or  write.  He  was  insist- 
ing that  the  government  had  no  right  to  make  citizens  against 
their  will.  He  said  that  he  had  refused  to  be  assessed  because 
no  one  had  any  right  to  assess  another  against  his  consent,  and 
that  he  should  continue  to  refuse  to  give  in  his  estimate. 

The  young  man  said,  "  Why  1  you  can't  help  yourself,  we 
have  already  been  assessed." 

The  non-progressive  turned  to  me  and  said,  ^^  I  have  not 
given  in  my  estimate,  so  I  know  that  we  have  not  been  as- 


I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  the  statement  in  the  papers  that 
the  assessment  was  finished. 

He  was  astonished.  Then  Mr.  Tibbies  told  him  that  when  a 
man  refused  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  property 
to  the  assessors,  the  latter  were  empowered  by  the  law  to  guess 
at  the  amount  and  value  of  his  property,  and  that  they  were  as 
likely  as  not  to  estimate  it  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  prop- 
erty was  really  worth,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  to 
conform  to  the  laws  quietly,  and  that  they  would  be  better  off  if 
they  did.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  illiterate  but  shrewd  Indian.  He 
seemed  to  realize  for  the  first  time  how  helpless  he  really  was. 

All  this  I  have  told  in  detail,  for  it  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  two  chief  parties  among  the  Indians.  It  will  en- 
able readers  to  see  how  this  question  of  citizenship  is  educating 
the  Indians  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  also  in  other  ways. 
To  many  of  the  Indians  everything  seems  to  be  going  to  pieces 
all  at  once,  but  they  have  to  go  through  this  process  before  they 
know  or  can  be  anything  better. 

VOL.  v.  — NO.  30.  31 
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The  Omahas,  on  becoming  citizens,  were  made  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  but  there  was  no  way  pro- 
vided by  which  the  laws  could  be  administered.  There  were 
no  officials  to  administer  the  law,  no  sheriff,  no  justice  of  the 
peace,  no  courts,  in  short,  none  of  the  machinery  which  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in  every  white  community  for  enforcing  the 
statutes. 

The  Indians  are  a  law-abiding  people.  When  they  know 
that  there  are  laws  to  be  obeyed  and  what  those  laws  are,  aU 
the  older  Indians  who  have  already  lived  under  their  own  gov- 
ernment respect  authority.  The  younger  have  grown  up  almost 
without  any  law,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  it  means,  because 
the  old  arrangements  have  been  broken  up  almost  before  new 
ones  have  been  effected.  The  Indians,  not  knowing  what  the 
white  man's  laws  are,  and  nothing  of  the  political  machinery 
with  which  they  are  set  in  motion,  are  left  stranded,  as  it  were, 
on  a  desert  island.  They  are  usually  ignorant  as  to  how  they 
shall  better  their  condition. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  value  of  mixing  the  white  people 
with  the  Indians  in  the  same  county.  When  the  political 
managers  among  the  white  people  saw  that  the  Indians  were 
citizens,  they  began  to  be  mindful  of  their  voting  powers,  and 
acted  accordingly.  After  having  divided  the  reserve  into  parts 
of  two  counties,  and  settled  the  site  of  the  county  seat,  the  two 
political  parties  among  them  began  to  cater  for  the  vote  of  the 
Omahas.  At  the  local  elections  each  party  told  the  Indians 
that  if  the  other  party  was  in  they  would  increase  the  taxes. 

The  Omahas  began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  white  nation  as  fellow- 
citizens  with  white  men.  I  believe  that  all  who  voted  the  first 
two  times  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  I  asked  one  young  In- 
dian why  he  had  done  so.  He  answered,  "  When  the  Democrats 
ruled  the  country  they  made  slaves  of  the  negroes." 

At  the  local  election  last  fall,  a  '*  People's  ticket "  was  put 
into  the  field,  as  the  Indians  had  persistently  ignored  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The  Eepublican  ring  at  the  county  seat  was  corrupt, -as  white 
people  say,  and  some  of  us,  together  with  our  missionary,  ao- 
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tively  bestirred  ourselves  against  it.  The  Omahas  had  by  this 
time  become  a  little  used  to  elections.  As  the  men  put  up  for 
county  commissioners  (one  was  nominated  from  the  Winnebago 
Reserve,  one  from  the  Omahas,  and  one  from  Pender)  were  ob- 
noxious to  either  one  of  the  Indian  political  parties  or  the  other, 
the  Indians  did  a  great  deal  of  "  scratching ,^^  An  Indian  who 
could  not  read  or  write  would  say  to  one  who  could,  "  I  do  not 
want  so  and  so  to  be  commissioner.  Scratch  his  name  out  and 
put  so  and  so  on  and  I  will  vote  the  ticket."  The  People's 
ticket,  composed  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  won. 
One  of  the  important  polling  places  was  about  twenty  miles 
from  Pender,  and  Republicans  from  that  place  were  seen  haul- 
ing in  old  and  infirm  Indians  to  the  polling  place. 

These  new  experiences  have  created  considerable  commotion 
among  the  Indians,  and  in  a  certain  sense  are  educating  them. 
Each  process  is  a  step  foi*ward.  These  illustrations  show  in  a 
measure  some  of  the  best  results  arising  from  the  Indians  being 
citizens. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  to  the  political  interest  of  the  white  people 
in  the  county,  just  so  far  will  they  interest  themselves  in  carry- 
ing along  the  Indians  with  them  in  their  political  life.  We 
cannot  expect  the  mass  of  the  whites  to  do  any  more  than  this, 
humanity  being  what  it  is. 

The  Indians  are  left  to  look  out  for  their  own  moral  and  legal 
welfare  in  the  fixture.  Their  own  authority  and  government 
being  overthrown,  affairs  are  left  in  a  chaotic  state. 

More  than  one  young  man  who  had  come  back  from  the  East- 
em  schools,  perhaps  having  his  head  turned  a  little  and  seeing 
nothing  to  deter  him,  exercised  the  liberty  of  taking  another 
wife,  when  he  already  had  one.  This  was  an  old  practice  of  the 
Omahas.  It  had  been  gradually  dying  out  of  late  years.  It 
had  been  frowned  on  by  those  in  authority  before  they  were 
made  citizens.  The  young  men  finding  themselves  at  liberty, 
as  they  conceived,  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  the  custom 
being  revived  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  result,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Nebraska,  would  be  to  disinherit  the  children. 
The  government  had  recognized  the  marriages  made  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Indians  before  they  were  citizens,  but 
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now  it  is  against  the  law  for  Indians  to  be  married  without  a 
license. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  the  result  of  this  disregard  of 
the  marriage  law  will  be  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  Then 
the  Indian  will  own  his  land  in  fee-simple.  Titles  will  begin  to 
be  looked  up.  Marriages  without  license  and  without  the  legal 
forms  will  be  questioned.  Children  will  lose  their  inheritance 
and  be  left  landless  and  homeless.  Besides  all  this,  there  are 
no  records  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages.  Some  of  the  children 
change  the  English  names  that  have  been  given  them  by  teach- 
ers, to  others  that  they  may  like  better.  As  to  wills,  a  man 
who  died  since  we  were  citizens  left  a  will  drawn  up  in  legal 
form  and  order,  but  the  relatives  interfered,  and  divided  every- 
thing according  to  Indian  customs.  There  is  no  probate  court 
for  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  when  the  Indians  will  have 
the  power  to  sell  their  lands,  avaricious  white  men  who  want 
their  lands  will  do  anything  to  dispossess  the  Indians,  and  will 
question  their  titles.  The  Indians,  who  may  lose  their  lands, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  most  of  them  were  going  to  do  so,  may  be 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  they  became  citizens.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  will  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  possession.  They 
will  be  robbed  by  the  very  laws  which  it  was  supposed  would 
benefit  them. 

How  all  this  tangled  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  straightened  out, 
no  one  knows.  When  the  workers  for  the  good  of  the  Indians 
on  the  Omaha  Reservation  began  to  realize  all  these  perils, 
there  was  consternation  among  them.  The  missionaries  were 
grieved  and  perplexed.  All  of  us  said,  **  Something  must  be 
done,"  but  no  one  did  anything. 

The  longer  matters  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were,  the 
worse  they  became.  Then  some  of  us  said,  "  Why  not  organize 
ourselves  into  a  committee  and  discuss  things  among  ourselves 
and  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  "  Our  committee  was  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Indians,  besides  these  white 
persons :  our  missionary,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Copley,  Mrs.  Wade,  and 
our  agent,  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  first  measure  we  took  after  organizing  was  to  issue  an 
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address  to  the  Omahas  requesting  each  of  those  who  had  taken 
another  wife,  since  becoming  a  citizen,  to  put  her  away  quietly, 
or  we  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  them  for  breaking  the 
laws.  In  addition,  we  sent  word  to  two  particular  Indians  that 
if  they  had  not  put  away  the  second  wife  by  a  certain  time,  we 
would  prosecute  them.  We  thought  that  by  making  one  ex- 
ample of  violation  of  the  marriage  law  a  test  case,  it  would 
decide  the  question  for  the  Indians.  One  of  those  selected  was 
a  man  who  spoke  good  English,  and  both  of  them  knew  better. 
They  knew  they  were  doing  wrong.  One  of  them  quietly  com- 
plied. The  other,  who  spoke  English,  did  not.  We  had  the 
prosecuting  attorney  draw  up  a  warrant  and  sent  the  sheriff  for 
the  offender.  Of  course  he,  together  with  all  his  relatives,  was 
furiously  angry  at  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  He  de- 
clared that  each  individual  member  of  the  committee  had  a  spite 
against  him.  A  lawyer  came  forward  and  defended  him  for 
nothing.  The  lawyer  was  a  politician.  As  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  I  attended  the  preliminary  trial.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle amusing  to  hear  the  lawyers,  on  referring  to  the  Indians,  speak 
of  them  as  "  our  fellow-citizens,"  when  formerly  they  spoke  of 
them  as  savages,  red  men,  etc.  The  judge  who  presided  was 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  an  honorable  and  up- 
right man.  He  held  the  Indian  over  for  trial.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  him  in  office  that  some  of  us  took  an  interest 
in  the  local  election  spoken  of  above.  The  opposing  lawyer 
assured  the  court  that  affairs  were  in  such  a  condition  on  the 
reserve  that  there  would  be  endless  litigation  in  the  future.  He 
also  said,  "  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  there  exists  such  a  state  of 
things  over  here  in  Thurston  County  as  the  world  has  never 
sawn.^^  He  maintained  that  it  was  a  question  with  some  of  the 
best  legal  minds  in  the  State  whether  the  Indian  was  a  citizen 
or  not.  All  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  judge,  at  the 
trial,  decided  that  the  Indian's  first  marriage  was  a  legal  one, 
and  in  order  to  marry  the  second  wife  he  would  have  to  get  a 
divorce  from  the  first.  As  the  case  had  been  brought  by  the 
committee  as  a  test  case,  one  of  the  members  asked  the  judge  to 
make  the  penalty  a  light  one,  which  he  did. 

Toward  the  last  part  of  the  trial  the  Indian  was  defended  by 
four  lawyers.     The  white  people  in  and  around  Pender  sym- 
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pathized  with  the  Indians.  They  said  the  poor  Indians  were 
ignorant  and  did  not  know  any  better.  This  was  ignorant  sym- 
pathy. The  white  community  understands  better  now  that  the 
trial  is  over  why  the  committee  made  up  a  test  case.  The  In- 
dians, too,  although  a  good  many  were  angry,  begin  to  see  that 
our  course  was  for  the  best. 

The  outcome  of  the  trial  has  had  a  good  effect  on  those  who 
were  disposed  to  be  a  law  to  themselves.  There  were  only  thi-ee 
cases  left  when  I  was  last  at  the  Agency,  and  two  of  those  were 
outside  the  reserve  and  the  other  was  being  attended  to  by  the 
committee. 

At  one  of  its  last  meetings,  the  committee  sent  notices  to  two 
or  three  young  fellows  who  had  been  at  the  two  Eastern  schools, 
and  who  knew  better,  who  had  been  lately  married  without 
licenses,  to  get  the  licenses  without  delay,  or  they  would  be 
prosecuted.  Some  of  them  had  been  spoken  to  before  they  were 
married,  by  different  individuals,  but  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  warning.  Some  of  the  most  exasperating  cases  of  violation 
of  the  marriage  law  have  been  those  of  Carlyle  and  Hampton 
students.  Tiiis  seems  inexcusable  when  so  much  had  been  done 
for  them,  but  I  think  the  violation  of  law  by  most  of  them  was 
the  result  of  ignorance.  In  this  opinion,  many  perhaps  would 
not  agree  with  me.  I  think  those  young  men  fancied  that,  be- 
cause their  fathers  had  taken  second  wives,  they  themselves  had 
a  right  to  do  so.  People  say  that  education  for  the  Indian  is  a 
failure  because  they  hear  that  now  and  then  an  Indian  student 
has  been  doing  wrong  or  "  has  fallen  back  into  savagery,"  as  the 
usual  expression  is.  It  should  be  remembered  that  mental  edu- 
cation only  does  not  change  the  nature  of  a  man  or  give  him  a 
different  heart.  It  simply  places  in  his  hands  tools  which  he 
may  use  to  advantage  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  in  his  life  work. 
Educating  a  child  gives  him  the  chance,  if  he  chooses,  of  mak- 
ing the  most  and  the  best  of  his  life  that  he  possibly  can.  I  do 
not  see  why  a  whole  race  should  be  considered  incapable  of  edu- 
cation because  here  and  there  one  fails  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  which  have  been  given  him.  It  is  only  the  gospel 
of  Christ  which  can  change  the  heart  or  the  nature  of  a  man. 

Of  course  all  this  work  of  prosecution  has  been  a  disagreeable 
one,  particularly  to  us  women.     But  it  was  something  that  was 
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vitally  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  do  it.  We  women  started  the  movement.  The  men 
were  more  cautious  than  the  women  about  the  organization  of 
the  committee.  They  foresaw  better  than  we  did  what  we  would 
have  to  go  through.  We  have  been  hampered  by  the  long  dis- 
tances we  have  to  travel  in  order  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  also  by 
the  want  of  funds. 

The  white  people  in  the  county  grumbled  because  the  trial 
cost  the  county  so  much  money.  They  do  not  think  it  is  fair, 
while  the  Indians  do  not  pay  any  land  taxes,  that  the  burden  of 
the  expenses  of  criminal  cases  should  come  on  the  whites.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  government,  since  it  has  made  the  law  that  the 
Indian  shall  not  pay  laud  taxes  for  twenty-five  years,  does  not 
pay  out  of  its  treasury  the  land  taxes  which  the  Indian  certainly 
owes  the  state,  if  he  is  a  citizen.  That  would  simplify  a  great 
many  things,  the  school  question  among  others. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  a  general  measure  like  the 
Thayer  Bill,  which  would  reach  every  reserve,  could  be  passed. 
There  would  then  be  no  need  for  our  committee,  and  we  could 
dissolve  with  glad  and  relieved  hearts.  The  Thayer  Bill  pro- 
vides for  precisely  the  things  for  which  our  committee  has  been 
organized.  The  Omaha  reservation  is  the  only  one  that  I  know 
of  in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the  evils 
which  arose  when  the  Indians  were  made  citizens,  and  then  left 
to  themselves. 

The  Severalty  Law  has  not  closed  the  whole  Indian  question. 
It  was  only  a  first  step.  It  is  not  right  that  the  future  welfare 
of  a  whole  tribe  should  rest  on  the  efforts  of  a  little  handful  of 
men  and  women,  like  our  committee,  liable  to  make  mistakes 
like  any  other  organization,  and  some  of  whom  may  move  away 
or  die  before  the  work  is  completed.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  we  are  doing  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  at  present  by 
ourselves.  Congress  should  be  petitioned  by  all  friends  of  re- 
form in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs,  to  supplement  the  Dawes 
Severalty  Law  by  enacting  the  judicious  measures  proposed  in 
the  Thayer  Bill.  The  first  step  has  made  a  second  step  indis- 
pensable. 

SuSETTE  TiBBLES  (Bright  Eyes). 

Bancroft,  Neb,,  May,  1890. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERlf  OCTOPUS. 

The  article  in  Our  Day  for  November,  1889,  entitled, 
"  The  Louisiana  Lottery  a  National  Scourge,"  has  accomplished 
a  very  important  mission.  It  has  commanded  attention  not 
only  from  the  reading  public,  but  has  been  sent  for  and  used 
by  congressmen,  legislators,  and  other  citizens  engaged  in  head- 
ing off  similar  plundering  schemes. 

A  company  of  ministers  in  1699,  in  Boston,  denounced  lot- 
teries as  "  cheats,  and  the  managers  as  pillagers  of  the  people." 

In  1667-68  the  Parliament  of  England  authorized  a  lottery 
of  several  million  pounds  sterling,  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
France  and  to  support  the  royal  family.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  by  Parliament  to  hedge  this  heartless  monster  about 
with  safeguards  against  fraud.  Severe  restrictions  were  laid 
upon  the  managers  of  the  scheme;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all,  in  the  year  following,  the  same  Parliament  denounced  lot- 
teries as  "  public  nuisances  and  against  public  right,"  and  pro- 
vided that  all  lottery  grants  should  be  declared  void;  and 
enacted  that  henceforth  the  managers  should  be  prosecuted  as 
"  common  rogues."  Notwithstanding  the  universal  condemna- 
tion by  the  state  legislatures  of  the  United  States,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  and  the  fact  that  Congress  has  closed  the  mails 
to  all  letters  and  circulars  concerning  lotteries,  and  the  univer- 
sal odium  attached  to  these  plundering  schemes,  this  nation  has 
been  cursed  during  the  past  twenty-three  years  by  this  hydra- 
headed  and  greedy  monster,  the  Louisiana  lottery. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  charter  of  this  lottery,  its  legal  existence  will 
terminate  in  1893.  Not  content  with  the  millions  already 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  simple-minded  and  credulous ; 
notwithstanding  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
crime-breeder  has  cursed  the  community  at  large  and  impover- 
ished the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  especially,  its  man- 
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agers  now  have  the  arrogance  to  demand  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana the  renewal  of  its  charter  to  prolong  its  existence  for  a 
half  century  longer.  It  proposes,  if  this  should  be  granted,  to 
pay  the  state  debt  of  some  $12,000,000,  build  a  public  library 
for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  at  a  cost  of  at  least  f  100,000  more, 
besides  various  other  promised  distributions,  if  the  State  will 
but  allow  them  the  privilege  of  thus  plundering  the  public  for 
fifty  years  longer.  The  record  of  this  merciless  system  of  rob- 
bery, the  millions  unjustly  taken  from  the  people,  the  shame- 
less, heartless  greed  manifested  by  its  managers,  and  its  re- 
ported criminal  attempt  at  bribery,  all  render  the  attempt  to 
foist  upon  the  community  this  atrocious  public-plunderer  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  proceedings  of  this  century.  The  Tweed 
ring  of  New  York  city,  and  the  scandals  connected  with  the 
.  Credit  Mobilier  of  a  few  years  ago  in  Congress,  are  dwarfed  in 
the  presence  of  this  monstrous  iniquity.  Every  effort  to  secure 
more  stringent  laws  at  Washington  against  the  abuse  of  the 
mails  has  met  with  the  most  hostile  opposition  from  the  man- 
agers of  this  institution. 

There  is  one  comfort,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
while  this  lottery  company  may  have  such  a  hold  upon  the  poli- 
ticians and  legislators  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  passage  through  the  legislature  of  a  bill  extending 
its  charter,  yet  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  pro- 
hibits such  action  by  the  General  Assembly.  Art.  167  provides 
"that  all  charters  shall  cease  and  expire  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1895,  from  which  time  all  lotteries  are  prohibited  in 
the  State." 

The  Constitution  of  Louisiana  also  determines  how  it  must  be 
amended.  Article  256  provides,  first,  that  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  must  be  carried  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Then  it  must 
be  published  for  three  months  in  every  paper  in  the  State ;  and, 
after  that,  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection.  If  ratified  by  the  majority  of  the  voters, 
such  an  amendment  becomes  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  not 
otherwise.  Now  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  such  a  public 
sentiment  raised  against  this  hydrarheaded  monster  that  the 
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majority  of  the  legislators  who  shall  compose  the  General  As- 
semblies until  1895  shall  not  dare  to  vote  for  such  a  monstrous 
proceeding, 

A  little  band  of  earnest  men  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
have,  with  more  than  ordinary  moral*  courage  and  heroism, 
dared  to  assail  this  monster  upon  its  own  dung-hill.  They  are, 
of  course,  largely  in  the  minority ;  and  as  such  have  a  right  to 
look  to  Christian  men  and  patriots  throughout  the  land  for 
moral  and  pecuniary  support.  While  this  public-plunderer, 
the  lottery  company,  has  millions  at  its  command,  these  men 
are  few  and  have  scarcely  any  ready  money  to  fight  it  with ; 
while  public  sentiment,  for  the  time  being,  in  New  Orleans  is 
adverse  to  them.  They  are  endeavoring  now  to  start  a  news- 
paper in  the  interest  of  moral  reform  and  common  honesty,  and 
against  this  monopoly  plunderer. 

As  one  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  as 
though  they  feel  conscious  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  no> 
longer  tolerate  this  dishonest  scheme,  some  of  the  managers  or 
friends  of  this  lottery  enterprise  have  essayed  to  find  a  legal 
existence  for  it  through  the  legislatures  of  other  States,  and 
particularly  in  North  Dakota  and  Kansas.  Efforts  were  made 
last  winter  in  North  Dakota  to  secure  a  charter  for  a  period  of 
years  upon  the  payment  of  certain  money  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. Copies  of  Our  Day  for  November  last  w«re  sent  to 
members  of  the  legislature  and  editors  of  papers  in  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  scheme  failed.  This  success  in  North  Dakota 
illustrates  the  value,  power,  and  influence  for  good  of  Our  Day 
in  its  fight  for  moral  reform.  It  is  reported  that  subsequently 
an  effort  was  made  to  secure  privileges  from  the  State  of  Kan* 
sas.  Thus  far  they  have  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  and  expected  that  they  will  not  succeed. 

While  a  few  stanch  friends  in  New  Orleans  are  thus  stand- 
ing out  against  this  monstrous  robbery  scheme,  they  ought  not 
to  stand  alone  ;  but  should  feel  the  pulsations  of  every  patriot's 
heart  beat  in  unison  with  their  own,  and  that  their  efforts  in 
this  department  of  moral  reform  receive  a  hearty  indorsement 
and  support  from  loyal  men  in  every  State. 

As  this  lottery  octopus  is  a  lively  creature  it  is  constantly 
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making  history.  Since  writing  the  above  the  historian  has 
given  his  crank  another  turn,  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1890,  if 
Associate  Press  dispatches  are  to  be  believed,  John  A.  Morris, 
speaking  for  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  offered  to  the  General  As- 
sembly which  met  in  biennial  session  on  that  date  the  following 
criminal  and  monstrous  bribe,  for  another  quarter  century's 
license  to  rob  the  masses,  to  wit :  $25,000,000,  to  be  paid, 
$1,000,000  each  year,  this  to  be  divided  annually  into  six  parts. 
For  the  public  schools,  $350,000 ;  for  the  levees,  $350,000 ; 
for  the  drainage  of  New  Orleans,  $100,000 ;  for  the  charity 
hospitals  at  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport,  $100,000  ;  for  the  in- 
sane asylum  at  Jackson,  $75,000 ;  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  at  Baton  Rouge,  $25,000.  These  millions  for  charity 
sound  well  to  unthinking  people.  It  would  be  millions  in  the 
pockets  and  welfare  of  the  State  if  the  General  Assembly 
would  reject  this  bribe,  and  appropriate  double  the  amount 
each  year  to  stop  gambling  and  then  sentence  the  managers  to 
perpetual  penal  servitude. 

Governor  Nicholls,  in  face  of  this  wholesale  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, has  had  the  rare  courage  and  heroism  to  stand  out  in 
no  uncertain  manner  against  this  iniquitous  movement.  While 
the  press  generally  fails  to  publish  his  timely  warnings,  it  gives 
great  prominence  to  the  bribe  of  Morris  &  Co.  The  words  of 
Governor  Nicholls  have  the  genuine  ring  of  true  patriotism  de- 
nouncing with  righteous  indignation  and  genuine  bravery  the 
invasion  of  his  State  by  an  insidious  and  deadly  foe  to  future 
prosperity,  morality,  and  industrious  habits. 

I  commend  his  sentiments  with  all  my  heart  to  the  readers  of 
Our  Day.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  Governor  Nicholls', 
message  are  as  follows :  — 

I  have  already  alluded  to  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  avoid  responsibility  by  permitting  the  people 
of  Louisiana  to  vote  themselves  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  Such  an  appeal  is  to  give  the  lottery  company 
the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  next  campaign  (fortified,  as  it  will  claim 
to  be,  by  the  approval  of  this  General  Assembly)  and  by  and  through 
an  immense  corruption  fund  mass  all  the  bad  elements  in  the  State, 
white  and  black,  and  by  their  united  vote  endeavor  to  ride  roughshod 
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over  the  respectable  and  worthy  people  of  this  State.  Let  no  man 
deceive  himself,  and  let  no  man  be  deceived  by  others  in  this  matter. 
That  is  precisely  what  this  appeal  means.  The  occasion  is  too  serioos 
to  mince  matters.  I  am  addressing  men  of  Louisiana  who  know  as 
well  as  I  do  the  value  of  my  words  when  I  say  to  them,  that  should 
this  lottery  get  firmly  planted  in  this  State  it  will  own  and  hold  the 
purchasable  vote  solidly  in  the  hollow  of  its  hands  forever,  and  through 
it  and  by  it  the  liberties,  the  property,  and  the  honor  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  at  its  feet.  It  would  make  and  unmake  governors, 
judges,  senators,  representatives,  commissioners  of  election,  returning 
officers,  assessors,  and  all  other  officials  at  its  will.  Merit  would  be 
disregarded,  and  the  test  for  office  would  not  be  ability,  integrity,  pub- 
lic spirit,  or  worth,  but  subserviency  to  the  behests  of  that  company. 
Virtue  would  be  the  very  worst  bar  to  official  position.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  this  will  never  be  permitted.  I  foresee  the  most  direful 
consequences  if  the  lottery  company  persists  in  its  scheme  to  foist  it- 
self upon  the  people.  I  foresee  that  this  State  will  be  shaken  as  if  by 
an  earthquake,  from  the  Arkansas  lines  to  the  Gulf,  by  reason  of  what 
will  be  deemed  a  menace,  present  and  future,  to  the  people's  dearest 
right,  and  I  consider  it  my  solemn  duty  to  warn  this  General  Assem- 
bly, for  I  feel  deeply  that  what  I  say  is  true.  And  for  whom  and  for 
what  is  all  this  strife  to  be  occasioned  ?  For  the  personal  interests  of 
a  handful  of  men,  many  of  them  connected  with  the  darkest  days  of 
the  reconstruction  period.  And  it  is  for  them  and  to  them  that  we 
are  asked  to  sell  out  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  the 
governor  of  this  State,  and  the  head  of  the  present  administration, 
and  representing  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  who  believe  that 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  government  is  the  enjoyment  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  —  all  three  —  I  will  never  consent,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  the  destinies  of  this  great  State  shall  be  placed  under 
control  and  dominion  of  any  corporation  whatsoever,  and  especially 
that  it  shall  pass  under  control  of  a  gambling  institution  ;  and  I  shall 
exercise  all  the  influence  of  my  official  position  at  all  times  to  avert 
and  avoid  what  I  would  consider  such  a  disastrous  as  well  as  such  a 
disgraceful  event.  In  so  doing,  I  expect  and  invoke  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  all  good  and  true  sons  of  Louisiana,  both  in  and  out  of  this 
General  Assembly ;  and  should  I  fail  in  my  efforts  to  preserve  the 
good  name,  the  welfare,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  no  part  of 
the  responsibility  nor  the  shame  shall  rest  upon  me. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Louisiana  lottery,  as  has  already 
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been  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  OuB  Day,  contemplates  taking 
from  the  public  the  enormous  sum  of  fi28,000,000  annually  for 
tickets.  Should  not  the  public  press  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm 
against  the  common  foe  of  public  morals  and  common  honesty  ? 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Generals  Beauregard  and  Early, 
as  open  and  avowed  foes  of  their  country,  at  the  head  of  bri- 
gades of  armed  men,  never  did  the  harm  to  public  morals,  com- 
mon honesty,  and  industrious  habits,  that  their  unblushing 
standing  as  sponsors  for  this  lottery  octopus  has  wrought.  We 
read  that  an  Eastern  monarch  once  built  a  monument  to  his 
own  honor  of  the  skulls  of  his  victims.  When  enlightened  men 
and  women  laud  such  a  proceeding,  it  will  then,  and  not  till 
then,  be  in  order  to  honor  the  godfathers  of  this  hydra-headed 
monster,  the  Louisiana  lottery. 

AirrHONT  COMSTOCK. 

New  York,  May  16. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  STRATFORD 
CANNING.! 

Sir  Stratford  Canning's  Memoirs  do  not  ignore  his  long 
continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in  the  East,  but 
they  are  mentioned  somewhat  briefly  and  our  object  is  to  bring 
out  his  agency  into  clearer  light. 

In  a  previous  number,  Our  Day  has  presented  to  its  readers 
some  facts  in  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  which  prove 
the  deep  interest  he  had  in  the  mission  of  the  American  Board 
in  Turkey  and  the  earnest  and  valuable  support  which  he  gave 
them.  Our  Day  has  thus  rescued  one  favorite  work  of  his  life 
from  oblivion.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  his  memoir,  probably  as 
being  of  little  interest  to  English  readers,  but  it  is  one  which 
will  make  his  name  dear  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
Board. 

These  two  eminent  Englishmen  were  contemporaries  during 
eighty  years  of  their  lives.  Canning  died  in  1880,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three,  and  Shaftesbury  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Each  was  preeminent  in  his  own  career,  —  Canning  in 
diplomacy,  Shaftesbury  in  a  consecrated  life  of  benevolent  labor 
for  the  relief  and  elevation  of  the  honest  poor  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  vicious.  These  distinguished  men  had  great  respect 
for  each  other,  but  their  orbits  rarely  touched.  Toward  the 
close  of  life  they  had  some  beautiful  interchanges  of  Christian 
thought. 

The  early  years  of  Canning's  life  were  as  happy  as  those  of 
Shaftesbury's  were  wretched.  He  lost  his  father  in  his  infancy, 
it  is  true,  but  he  had  a  mother  worthy  of  such  a  son ;  and 
George  Canning,  distinguished  as  diplomat,  statesman,  and  ora- 
tor, was  always  a  guide  and  an  inspiration  to  him. 

^  The  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe,  K.  G,y  G.  C,  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL,  D.,  etc.  London:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. ;  New  York,  15  East  16th  Street.    1888. 
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In  the  university  he  developed  a  taste  for  the  classics  and 
for  poetry,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  called  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  then  he  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  as  Secretary  of 
Legation.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  given  him  as  "  absent  on 
the  king's  business." 

In  1808,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  Secretary, 
of  Embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  such  was  the  confidence  in 
him  that,  youth  as  he  was,  he  carried  with  him  the  silent  ap- 
pointment as  minister  plenipotentiary  in  case  the  ambassador 
should  leave.  Under  these  circumstances  the  youthful  Can- 
ning became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
1810-12.  He  made  his  mark  in  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  his  distinguished  cousin 
saw  that  he  had  rightly  interpreted  his  genius. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  had  no  public  appointment 
until  1814,  when  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Switzerland.  He 
was  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  one  to  be  consulted  on  all 
Oriental  affairs.  He  was  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
1820-23.  In  order  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  that  semi- 
civilized  country  he  carried  with  him  seventy  tons  of  baggage, 
eleven  servants,  and  two  secretaries.  That  might  do  for  a  bach- 
elor. His  young  wife  had  died  in  Switzerland.  He  always 
practiced  a  splendid  hospitality  for  the  honor  of  his  king  or 
queen,  never  incurring  debts,  never  laying  up  for  the  future. 
His  ample  salary  only  sufficed  for  his  expenses.  From  1824  to 
1828  he  was  again  ambassador  to  Turkey,  was  there  during  the 
bloody  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  freedom  of  Greece.  On  his  return  he  resolved  never  to  see 
Constantinople  again,  and  he  had  prospects  of  high  office  at 
home.  In  1831  he  was  sent  again  on  a  special  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople to  straighten  out  the  crooked  affairs  of  Greece  and 
the  Porte  and  the  Allies.  After  this  he  was  offered  the  govern- 
orship of  Canada  but  declined  it.  He  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  Czar  Nicholas  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  had  taken  the  measure  of  Canning  and  knew 
him  to  be  too  sincere,  just,  and  powerful  to  be  a  pleasant  man 
to  have  at  his  court.  England  was  indignant,  but  had  to  pocket 
the  affront  and  give  the  Russian  ambassador  leave  to  depart. 
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Until  1841  CaDning  was  a  member  of  Parliament  except 
when  away  on  an  important  mission  to  Madrid.  His  great 
success  in  difficult  missions  called  for  frequent  special  embas- 
sies, in  which  he  never  failed  to  give  his  government  high  satis- 
faction. He  had  repeatedly  declared  he  would  not  return  to 
Constantinople.  But  heavy  clouds  were  gathering  there.  Lord 
Ponsonby  had  proved  himself  wholly  incompetent  to  his  duties. 
He  was  popularly  known  as  the  ambassador  who  turned  day 
into  night.  He  dined  after  midnight  and  all  his  business  hours 
were  in  the  night.  He  was  generally  disliked.  As  mission- 
aries we  once  asked  his  audience  in  order  to  state  to  him  the 
persecutions  that  were  going  on  with  some  inhuman  and  cruel 
abuse.  He  would  not  allow  an  audience.  We  then  sent  him  a 
petition  signed  by  all  the  missionaries.  He  returned  a  note  so 
curt  and  destitute  of  the  usual  forms  of  respect  that  he  was  no 
further  troubled  by  the  prosecutors. 

Russia  was  manipulating  the  cabinets  of  Europe  so  as  to  pre- 
pare for  a  safe  advance  into  European  Turkey,  her  objective 
being  Constantinople.  It  demanded  a  master's  hand  to  disen- 
tangle the  snarl,  extricate  Turkey,  and  upset  the  plots  of  Russia. 
Lord  Aberdeen  called  Sir  Stratford,  offered  him  the  mission 
to  Constantinople,  and  urged  his  acceptance.  After  due  con- 
sideration he  accepted  the  appointment  and  unwillingly  turned 
his  back  again  upon  England.  He  may  have  been  quite  willing 
to  show  the  Czar  that  he  could  better  watch  and  balk  his  plans 
from  Constantinople  than  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  two  men 
were  henceforth  to  confront  each  other,  each  on  his  own  chosen 
field,  the  one  of  imperial  power,  the  other  of  matchless  diplo- 
macy.    It  was  Nicholas  who  succumbed. 

There  was  a  general  rejoicing  both  at  the  departure  of  Pon- 
sonby and  the  arrival  of  Canning. 

The  missionaries  knew  nothing  of  the  new  arrival  except  that 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  England's  ablest  diplomats  and  a 
man  of  stem  integrity  and  great  dignity  of  character.  They 
soon  called  upon  him  in  a  body  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
their  work  an^  of  the  gathering  forces  of  persecution. 

They  were  received  with  that  dignity  which  naturally  in- 
vested him  and  which  was  one  of  his  marked  characteristics. 
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He  assured  them  of  his  personal  sympathy  with  their  work,  and 
of  his  desire  to  aid  them  in  any  way  that  would  accord  with  his 
ofKcial  duties.  To  any  well  attested  case  of  persecution  he 
would  always  be  ready  to  give  attention.  He  was  dignified, 
cold,  and  guarded,  but  he  was  explicit  that  within  the  sphere  of 
his  official  limits  he  would  befriend  the  persecuted  of  whatever 
faith  or  race.  He  nobly  kept  his  word  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
career. 

The  missions  of  the  Board  in  Turkey  had  then  no  intention 
of  forming  any  separate  native  organization  or  of  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Oriental 
churches.  This  had  Canning's  warm  approbation.  Christian 
schools,  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  a  Christian 
and  educational  literature,  were  all  means  which  he  believed 
would  break  up  the  reign  of  Oriental  superstition  and  ignorance, 
and  with  everything  of  this  kind  the  policy  of  his  government 
was  in  full  accord.  He  was  glad,  moreover,  that  we  were  Amer- 
icans and  Presbyterians,  for  so  his  interference  could  have  no 
political  meaning  whatever.  Had  we  been  Englishmen  of  the 
national  church,  everything  he  might  have  done  would  have 
been  regarded  as  political.  * 

It  was  not  long  before  some  cases  of  persecution  with  outrage 
of  personal  rights  were  laid  before  him.  He  was  evidently  and 
naturally  suspicious,  not  of  the  honesty  of  the  missionaries,  but 
of  the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  exact  knowledge  when  every 
man  may  deceive.  He  examined  a  case  before  taking  action, 
and  then  his  influence  was  effective.  Russian  diplomacy  and 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  hierarchies  soon  found  that  there  was 
a  new  voice  at  the  Porte  that  would  be  listened  to  despite  all 
their  misrepresentations.  What  gave  his  moral  position  pecul- 
iar strength  was  his  readiness  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  Jew  or  any 
non-Protestant  when  there  was  a  real  wrong  to  be  righted. 

In  1843  an  event  occurred  of  world-wide  fame,  and  it  brought 
out  Sir  Stratford  Canning's  character  in  its  boldest  lines.  A 
yoimg  Armenian,  in  a  passion,  had  professed  Islam  and  re- 
pented and  returned  to  his  church.  He  was  sei^,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Three  times,  on  successive  days,  he  was 
offered  life  on  returning  to  Islam.     He  remained  firm  in  face  of 
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death  and  was  executed,  with  some  peculiar  insults  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  atrocious  deed  was  done  while  Canning  was  using 
the  most  energetic  measures  to  deliver  the  accused.  About  the 
same  time  a  Greek  ^^  renegade  "  from  Islam  was  executed  in 
Brusa,  and  all  the  foreign  embassies  united  in  a  solemn  protest 
Canning  resolved  to  make  the  Porte  abolish  the  law.  This  the 
Porte  declared  it  could  not  do.  It  was  a  divine  law,  a  law  of 
the  Koran.  Canning  went  to  the  Koran  and  denied  that  any 
passage  could  be  found  authorizing  such  an  execution.  A  fierce 
theologic  warfare  raged  for  weeks.  Some  sixty  passages  from 
the  Koran  were  adduced.  This  was  highly  enjoyed  by  Alison, 
the  Oriental  Secretary,  who  knew  Arabic  as  well  as  any  Moolah, 
and  although  he  had  no  religious  prejudices  or  principles  he  en- 
tered into  this  debate  con  amore  and  made  the  Moslems  retreat 
from  the  Koran  to  the  Sunna,  tradition,  and  there  they  stood 
firm. 

The  other  embassies  withdrew  from  the  contest  thinking  there 
was  nothing  further  to  be  gained  and  that  a  great  impression 
had  been  made  and  that  was  all.  Canning  fought  the  battie 
alone  and  won  the  day.  It  was  a  great  victory.  The  Sultan 
was  given  his  choice  to  abolish  the  law  or  abolish  his  empire, 
and  he  finally  yielded.  No  public  execution  has  taken  place 
since,  nor  can  take  place,  but  those  who  become  Christians 
from  Islam  are  privately  cared  for.  Unless  they  flee  their 
country  they  will  disappear,  and  there  is  no  Canning  to  be  their 
avenger. 

By  earnest  Moslems  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  humiliation, 
and  they  cursed  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  as  having  become 
"  ghiaours." 

The  whole  Christian  world  rejoiced.  Armenians  and  Greeks 
and  Catholics  clapped  their  hands.  It  was  believed  a  new  day 
had  dawned  upon  Turkey. 

It  proved  to  be  not  so  much  of  a  new  day  as  was  hoped  for. 
It  excited  Sir  Stratford's  indignation  to  find  that  after  all  that 
he  had  done  for  Oriental  Christians  their  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants was  Bot  in  the  least  mitigated.  In  1844-45  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  that  persecution  that  must  be  borne  with  pa- 
tience, that  social  persecution  which  government  cannot  reach. 
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But  at  length  it  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence,  and  then  the 
"  Grreat  £lchi  "  would  interfere.  In  many  cases  Turkish  gov- 
ernors and  judges  were  prompt  to  redress  wrongs.  Their  sym- 
pathies were  often  expressed  in  favor  of  the  Protestants  because 
they  did  not  worship  pictures  and  did  not  pretend  to  change  a 
piece  of  bread  into  their  God,  This  natural  sympathy  may 
have  also  been  reinforced  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  great  am- 
bassador. In  the  winter  of  1845-46  a  fixed  plan  of  repression 
had  been  invented.  Those  who  would  not  renounce  their  evan- 
gelical faith  were  anathematized  by  the  Armenian  Patriarch. 
The  anathematized  persons  were  first  of  all  thrust  out  of  their 
guilds,  and  their  guild  papers  were  withdrawn.  They  were 
then  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  as  criminals,  having  no  em- 
ployment, for  whom  nobody  would  be  "  kefil "  (surety).  Every 
man  must  have  some  one  to  stand  as  his  surety  in  general  be- 
fore the  government.  Twelve  persons  were  thrown  into  a  vile 
and  disgusting  Turkish  prison  among  assassins,  burglars,  and 
thieves,  and  the  government  would  not  i*elease  them  because 
they  could  offer  no  "  kefils."  Foreigners  could  not  be  accepted 
and  no  Armenian  dared  to  offer  himself  for  fear  of  the  Patri- 
arch. Canning  went  to  the  government  and  claimed  that  these 
men  should  be  allowed  to  become  "kefil"  for  each  other. 
The  government  yielded  the  point  and  they  were  released.  The 
malaria  of  that  awful  prison  had  so  poisoned  their  systems  that 
in  some  cases  it  followed  them  for  years. 

This  measure  was  a  great  relief,  and  it  extended  to  Trebizond, 
Erzerum,  and  other  places.  Boycotting,  however,  did  not  cease. 
If  a  Protestant  succeeded  in  opening  his  shop,  under  the  new 
relief,  persons  were  stationed  to  warn  off  customers,  and  often 
not  a  piaster's  worth  of  business  would  be  done  in  a  day.  A 
persecution  fund  was  raised  which  kept  them  from  absolute 
want,  and  the  protection  of  the  English  ambassador  shielded 
them  from  violence.  Had  Ponsonby  continued  in  his  place,  one 
does  not  easily  see  how  the  work  could  have  been  prosecuted  at 
all.  But  now  discussion  was  rife  all  over  the  land,  and  the  new 
movement  everywhere  found  its  apologists. 

This  did  not  please  Russia  at  all,  and  the  word  was  g^ven  for 
the  Patriarch  to  use  effective  measures  to  sweep  the  heresy  oat 
of  the  empire.     Thus  far  he  had  only  spread  it. 
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In  June,  1846,  the  Patriarch,  with  the  approbation  of  mag- 
nates and  bishops,  and  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  broaght 
forth  in  the  cathedral  church  the  Great  Anathema,  and  all  the 
Evangelicals  were  declared  as  forever  separated  from  the  true 
mother  church  and  consigned  to  ignominy  and  contempt  here 
and  everlasting  flames  hereafter.  The  anathema  was  to  be  re- 
peated in  all  the  Armenian  churches  annually  thenceforth,  and 
no  true  believer  was  to  salute  by  the  way  or  aid  in  distress  one 
of  this  accursed  heresy. 

Many  families  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  in  the  most 
ruthless  manner,  even  in  the  night,  and  much  suffering  was 
caused,  but  they  stood  the  shock  firmly  and  nobly. 

The  ambassador  had  already  secured  a  certain  recognition  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  persecuted  and  a  Turkish  official  had 
been  designated  to  act  as  their  civil  head.  He  now  secured  a 
more  formal  recognition  of  their  rights,  although  much  remained 
to  be  done  to  place  them  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

In  the  mean  time  the  missionaries  were  called  to  a  new  meas- 
ure, the  organization  of  a  native  church.  What  had  long 
seemed  so  desirable  but  impossible  was  now  a  plain  imperative 
duty.  Sir  Stratford  had  been  specially  anxious  that  we  should 
start  no  organization  of  any  kind,  but  he  now  expressed  his  full 
conviction  that  the  Patriarch,  by  his  anathemas,  had  made  it  a 
necessity  to  organize  them  into  a  church.  He  also  said,  '^it 
must  of  necessity  be  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Much  as  I  would 
like  to  have  it  take  the  form  of  the  Anglican  Church,  1  see  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible.  You  are  the  founders 
of  the  church  and  it  must  take  your  form."  Dr.  Goodell  in  his 
inimitable  way,  with  a  spice  of  his  admirable  humor,  protested 
that  we  should  form  neither  a  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Lutheran,  Methodist,  nor  Episcopal  Church,  but  a  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  a  truly  apostolic  church,  without  any  regard  to 
the  "  succession  "  as  mentioned  in  polemics.  The  great  am- 
bassador had  a  remarkable  liking  for  Goodell.  He  relished 
keenly  his  wit,  humor,  simplicity,  frankness,  and  the  directness 
with  which  he  would  come  to  the  point.  Goodell  had  no  awe 
or  fear  of  dignities.  He  was  as  much  "  at  home  "  with  them  as 
with  his  own  family,  and  a  little  more  so,  but  his  speech  was 
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always  "  with  g^raoe  seasoned  with  salt."  Probably  no  man 
ever  held  the  same  place  in  Canning's  esteem  with  Goodell,  and 
probably  he  never  found  another  man  like  him.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Bennett,  chaplain  of  the  £nglish  £mbassy,  cordially  approved 
of  the  measure,  as  did  all  our  Protestant  friends  of  every  nation- 
ality. One  singular  and  painful  exception  is  to  be  made  of 
Bishop  Southgate,  an  Episcopal  missionary,  educated  as  a  Con- 
gregationalist  at  Bowdoin  and  Andover.  He  expressed  his  full 
sympathy  with  the  Patriarch  and  he  made  an  honest  effort  to 
teach  Sir  Stratford  Canning  his  duty.  His  episcopal  labors  did 
not  bear  the  desired  fruit,  and  when  the  good  old  chaplain  died 
Dr.  Goodell,  not  Bishop  Southgate,  was  invited  to  officiate  at 
the  funeral  solemnities.  Bishop  Southgate  was  recalled,  and 
has  passed  out  of  public  knowledge. 

The  first  native  evangelical  church  in  Turkey  was  formed 
July  1, 1846,  and  other  churches  followed  in  Nicomedia,  Trebi- 
zond,  Erzerum,  and  elsewhere. 

A  fuller  and  clearer  statement  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  newly  formed  body  was  needed.  Canning 
had  obtained  the  promise  of  it  but  was  called  home  to  England 
before  it  was  formulated.  He  left  the  affair  to  be  prosecuted 
by  Lord  Cowley,  his  lifelong  friend,  who  held  the  embassy  in 
his  absence.  He  took  up  the  subject  in  good  earnest  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Porte,  under  date  of  November  15, 1847,  the 
order  of  organization  which  places  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  Catholic  Armenians.  It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  all,  for 
it  was  not  supposed  that  anything  would.be  done  till  Canning 
should  return. 

After  his  return  he  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  the  order  in 
1850  and  again  in  1853.  It  needed  line  upon  line  to  teach  offi- 
cials in  the  interior  that  the  Protestant  organization  had  come 
to  stay.  During  his  absence  in  England  in  1852,  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe,  and  we  shall  henceforth  use  that  name. 

His  return  was  hailed  with  an  outburst  of  popular  enthusi- 
asm never  witnessed  in  the  capital  on  such  an  occasion  before. 
Government  and  people  were  moved  as  at  the  advent  of  a  con- 
queror.   The  period  from  1840  to  1853  had  been  a  period  of 
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almost  unremitted  persecution,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
Russia  was  behind  the  scenes  as  the  chief  inciting  cause.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  from  1842  to  1863,  when  persecution  became 
quite  moderate  and  sporadic,  the  clashing  diplomacy  of  Europe 
centred  at  Constantinople,  and  De  Reddiffe  had  to  manage  it 
all  so  as  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  Russia.  He  had,  besides,  a 
vast  and  well-considered  plan  of  reform  for  Turkey  which  he 
was  compelling  the  slow-moving  Turks  to  adopt.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  working,  as  he  did,  beyond  ordinary  human  endurance, 
he  should  have  found  time  to  follow  up  this  persecution  and 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  that  planted  Protestantism  where  the 
Russian  emperor  had  declared  he  would  never  allow  it  to  set  its 
foot.  Whatever  else  De  Redcliffe  did,  or  failed  to  do,  there  is 
one  monument  to  his  memory  of  unstained  glory  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  stand  upon  those  Orien- 
tal fields. 

In  1853  the  political  sky  grew  dark  with  clouds.  Those 
movements  were  initiated  tiiat  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war. 
In  the  great  diplomatic  contest  which  preceded,  De  Redcliffe 
won  his  highest  renown  as  a  matchless  diplomat.  We  cannot 
enter  at  all  into  that  contest,  but  its  close  seemed,  at  the  time, 
to  affect  most  intimately  the  cause  of  religion  and  civilization 
in  the  East. 

The  famous  Hatti  Humayun  which  the  Sultan  offered  to  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  as  expressing  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Turkish  government  would  be  administered  was  the 
work  of  De  Redcliffe..  It  expressed  what  he  had  been  working 
for  with  superhuman  energy  for  fourteen  years.  It  was  to 
make  Turkey  strong  by  reforming  her.  But  that  reform  could 
become  fact  only  by  enforcement  from  without.  France  had 
recklessly  closed  the  war  just  at  the  point  when  the  Allies  were 
ready  to  advance  and  the  Russians  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion.  But  far  greater  was  the  indignation  and  bitter 
grief  of  De  Redcliffe  when  he  found  that  the  Allies  had  given 
over  the  work  of  reform  entirely  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  Turks,  forbidding  all  foreign  interference !  This  made 
the  Crimean  war  a  monstrous  failure.  It  was  to  result  in  the 
reform  of  the  Turkish  administration,  and  Canning  intended 
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an  allied  force  should  remain  to  support  the  party  of  reform 
and  prevent  the  success  of  Russian  intrigues.  Louis  Napoleon 
went  over  to  Russian  interests  and  sacrified  England  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Russia.  Lord  Palmerston  was  old, 
and  he  yielded  everything  to  the  French  emperor ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Derby,  sacrificed  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and 
substituted  the  imfamous  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  The  Hatti  Hu- 
maynn  became  a  dead  letter  and  Turkish  reform  became  im- 


But  one  great  and  permanent  result  came  from  De  Red- 
diffe's  Hatti  Humayun  before  it  actually  expired.  He  was  still 
the  "Ghreat  Elchi "  until  1858.  In  1857  the  writer,  by  the 
approbation  of  the  Constantinople  station,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  given  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  mentioned 
in  our  April  number,  made  a  tour  of  inquiry  among  the  south- 
em  Bulgarians.  Just  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  previous 
visit  that  found  the  most  hopeless  indifference.  There  had 
been  an  almost  incredible  transformation  of  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple. The  Crimean  war,  from  its  first  rumors  of  1853,  had 
aroused  them.  False  and  exaggerated  notions  of  coming  good 
had  excited  them.  Russia  had  been  humiliated  but  the  Hatti 
Humayun  taught  them  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 
About  the  close  of  the  year  1856  a  firman  had  been  issued  by 
the  Sultan  for  the  abolition  of  all  forced  labor  in  European 
Turkey.  There  was  a  real  and  somewhat  extensive  serfdom 
existing  on  certain  lands,  and  the  peasants  were  bound  to  the 
soil  and  to  give  a  certain  part  of  their  time  to  the  great  land- 
owners. It  was  popularly  understood  that  the  power  behind 
the  throne  that  procured  this  firman  was  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  It  is  true  he  did  not  appear  in  it,  nor  did  he  at  all 
appear  as  the  author  of  this  Hatti  Humayun.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  by  the  Bulgarians  and  by  every  one  that  the  gift  of 
freedom  came  from  the  "  Great  Elchi."  The  Turkish  landlords 
resisted  the  execution  of  the  firman,  but  the  whole  Bulgarian 
race  as  one  man  demanded  its  execution.  After  a  long  struggle 
in  which  that  spirit  of  unity,  of  readily  combining  as  one  man, 
which  has  lately  characterized  that  race,  was  admirably  mani- 
fested, freedom  was  secured.     It  was  no  longer  the  Bulgarian 
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race  It  had  been.  It  awoke  to  self-consciousness.  It  threw  oS 
the  shackles  of  the  Greek  Church,  its  bishops,  priests,  and  lan- 
guage, aud  demanded  the  Bulgarian  language  and  Bulgarian 
bishops  and  priests.  The  people  wanted  schools  and  teachers 
and  books  in  their  own  language,  and  the  door  was  flung  wide 
open  for  the  missionary  work  to  enter.  Thus  commenced  the 
renaissance  of  the  Bulgarian  people  as  it  was  seen  south  of  the 
Balkans  in  1857. 

It  is  pleasant,  and  it  is  due  to  the  inside  view  of  history,  to 
bring  together  these  two  immortal  names,  Shaftesbury  and  De 
Redcliffe,  as  having,  each  in  his  own  way,  a  connection  with 
the  history  of  a  people  whose  fate  is  connected  with  the  destiny 
of  civilization  in  Europe,  and  through  whom  the  gospel  may 
find  entrance  into  Russia.  Neither  of  them  was  mistaken  in 
placing  a  high  estimate  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  Bul- 
garia before  she  was  known  to  Europe  and  the  world. 

While  all  the  chief  objects  of  English  policy  were  reduced  to 
a  lame  and  miserable  conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May, 
1856,  there  were  certain  results  of  De  Redcliffe's  life  which  we 
have  not  mentioned  that  will  last  through  the  ages.  The  power 
of  the  Patriarchs  to  transcend  all  proper  spiritual  limits  was 
utterly  broken  down  and  their  persecuting  power  reduced  to 
proper  limits.  Their  anathemas,  once  so  terrible  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  civil  disabilities,  are  now  laughed  at.  A  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  never  dreamed  of  in  the  East,  is  penetrating 
even  the  Moslem  mind. 

Another  unnoticed  result  of  De  Redcliffe's  reforms  remains 
in  all  the  municipal  organizations  of  Asia  Minor.  There  was 
previous  to  Canning's  time  a  sort  of  municipal  government  in 
all  the  cities  and  villages  that  had  come  down  from  the  Roman 
Empire.  Every  village  had  its  council  and  village  chief  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  many  important  rights  were  granted  to 
them.  The  conquering  Turks  adopted  the  existing  forms  the 
more  naturally  as  so  many  villages  became  Moslem  and  kept 
right  on  in  the  old  forms.  De  Redcliffe  saw  clearly  the  price- 
less value  of  this  old  Roman  framework  for  self-government. 
The  change  he  most  strenuously  insisted  upon  was  made.  The 
other  sections,  the  non-Moslem  sections,  were  endowed  with  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  village  council  (Medjlis).     If  a 
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village  had  two,  thi«e,  or  more  non-Moslem  sections,  however 
small,  as  Armenian,  Greek,  Jewish,  Armeno-Catholie,  or  Ar- 
meno-Protestaut,  each  one  had  its  chosen  representative  in  the 
village  council.  This  form  has  taken  deep  root.  With  increas- 
ing intelligence  and  mutual  confidence  it  will  bear  rich  fruit. 
It  is  a  sort  of  town  government  under  absolute  despotism. 

The  "  Great  Elchi  "  left  Constantinople  in  October,  1858,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one.  It  was  thought  that  the  disastrous  re- 
sult of  the  peace  of  Paris  would  so  overwhelm  him  with  bitter 
disappointment  that  his  remaining  years  would  be  few  and  un- 
happy. He  lived  twenty-two  years  and  died  at  the  remarkable 
age  of  ninety-three.  No  part  of  his  life  was  more  truly  noble 
or  more  worthy  of  the  old  age  of  a  Christian  statesman,  but  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  close  of  the  Memoir.  The  grati- 
tude of  the  missionaries  and  the  Protestant  Armenians  ex- 
pressed on  his  leaving  is  briefly  but  well  stated  (pp.  447-458, 
vol.  ii.).  On  parting  from  Dr.  Goodell,  he  placed  in  his  hand 
a  beautiful  and  valuable  gold  watch  as  a  memento  of  his  affec- 
tionate regard. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-eight  he  sent  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then 
seventy-four,  some  of  his  recent  writings,  among  which  was 
"  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ?  "  and  received  in  reply  the  following 
note. 

To  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifpe. 

My  dear  and  long  known  Friend,  —  How  could  you  suppose  that 
I  should  feel  otherwise  than  honored  and  delighted  by  sudh  a  mark 
of  your  esteem  and  affection  ?     I  accept  it  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Right  glad  am  I  to  see  such  a  clear  and  stoat  handwriting  as  yours 
in  an  age  that  has  passed  the  "  threescore  and  ten,"  but  still  more  to 
learn  that,  tliongb  the  body  may  wax  infirm,  the  heart  has  not  grown 
cold.  Somehow  or  other  the  love  of  Christ  keeps  people  very  young 
and  fresh,  however  old  they  may  be.  Grod  be  with  you  and  yours,  in 
time  and  in  eternity  !  Yours  ever  truly, 

Shaftesbury. 

24  December,  1875. 

The  citation  of  this  characteristic  letter  accomplishes  our 
purpose  of  linking  the  two  names  together  in  the  gratitude  of 
American  Christians. 

Cyrus  Habulin. 
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FiFTEBKTH  TeAA.     SkASON  OF  1890. 

LECTURE  IL 
AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AFRICA.* 

THE  DIVINE  PROGRAMME  IN   THE  DARK  CONTINENT. 

It  is  a  famous  remark  of  Victor  Hugo,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  made  of 
the  shive  a  man,  and  that  the  twentieth  century  will  make  of 
Africa  a  world.  Our  chief  anxiety  in  the  brief  gleam  we  call 
life  ought  to  be  to  follow  the  divine  programme  in  history. 
Now,  what  have  we  seen  with  our  own  eyes  of  that  vast  arc  of 
God's  purposes  in  which  if  we  measure  a  short  curve  we  may 
find  the  law  of  the  whole  ?  Three  great  recent  events  match 
each  other  so  mysteriously  that  I  can  see  nothing  in  them  less 
than  the  hem  of  God's  garment :  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  ;  the  opening  of  the  Congo  valley  to  civilization. 
Who  or  what  has  so  arranged  human  history  that  these  events 
synchronize  ?  Men  yet  living  remember  the  day  when  slavery 
had  but  just  retired  from  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimao  and  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Hudson.  Most  of  us  saw  slavery  swept 
from  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  rivers  that  enter 
the  Gulf  cleansed  from  the  dripping  perspiration  and  blood  of 
unrequited  toil.  We  have  seen  the  Father  of  Waters  assert  its 
freedom  and  flow  into  the  sea  without  a  yoke  on  its  neck.  Our 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  our  own  country  with  such  intensity 
during  the  civil  war  that  we  almost  forgot  that  the  Ruler  of 
Nations  has  a  Providence  in  other  countries  than  ours.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  so  inspired  the  oppo- 

^  See  Our  Day  for  May,  1890,  p.  406,  for  a  notioe  of  the  occasion  on 
which  this  lecture  was  delivered. 
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neuts  of  slavery  in  Brazil  that  within  a  very  few  years  after 
slavery  disappeared  here  the  Amazon  saw  it  no  longer.  And 
immediately,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  well  worth 
study  in  detail,  great  explorers  uncovered  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nile,  the  interior  of  Africa  was  opened,  the  whole  course  of 
the  Congo  was  discovered,  commerce  began  to  thunder  at  the 
gates  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the  Congo  Free  State  was  organ- 
ized, Christianity  lighted  her  lamps  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara. 
More  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa  within  a  gen- 
eration than  all  antiquity  knew  before.  The  nations  of  Europe 
at  this  moment  are  competing  with  each  other  in  commercial 
enterprises  in  Africa.  Some  of  them  are  reaping  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  their  iuvestments.  They  struggle  in  the  race, 
goaded  by  both  commercial  and  political  greed,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  cotton,  the  palm  oil,  the  ivory,  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa.  What 
God  does  is  well  done.  What  God  does  is  successfully  done. 
His  plan  of  mercy  for  the  future  of  the  Dark  Continent  is  re- 
vealed in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Amazon  and 
of  the  Congo.  Our  wisdom  is  to  make  God's  programme  our 
own. 

CANNIBALISM,  THE  SLAVE-TRADE,   AND  THE  BUM-TRAFFIC  ON 

THE  CONGO. 

Cannibalism  yet  stains  many  a  curve  of  the  Upper  Congo. 
On  the  Ubangi  Kiver  an  affluent  of  this  great  equatorial  stream, 
the  standard  of  commercial  value  is  human  flesh.  At  a  village 
in  this  region,  the  natives  urged  one  of  Mr.  Stanley's  officers  to 
leave  one  of  his  boat's  crew  in  exchange  for  a  goat.  ^^  Meat  for 
meat,"  they  said.  They  asked  for  help  in  fighting  their  neigh- 
bors and  said  to  the  white  man :  ^^  You  can  take  the  ivory  and 
we  will  take  the  meat."  The  cannibals  exhibit  rows  of  skulls 
around  their  tents  to  denote  the  number  of  men  they  have  eaten. 
Slaves  are  killed  and  devoured  with  as  little  compunction  as 
goats.  Heathenism  teaches  certain  of  the  African  tribes  that 
the  position  of  a  chief  will  depend  in  the  next  world,  as  it  does 
in  this,  on  the  number  of  his  slaves.  Hence  at  the  death  of  a 
chief  several  of  his  slaves  are  executed  at  his  grave  that  their 
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spirits  may  accompany  his.  One  has  a  tendency  to  ask  questions 
concerning  the  reasons  of  Divine  Providence  for  allowing  these 
atrocities.  But,  as  Martineau  has  said,  ^'  God  kidnaps  no  slaves." 
Man*s  abuse  of  his  own  freedom  is  the  origin  of  all  human 
iniquity.  Immense  regions  in  Central  Africa  have  been  ai)so- 
lutely  depopulated  by  the  infemalities  of  Arab  and  African 
slave-hunting.  A  profound  epigram  of  the  missionaries  says : 
^^  The  negro  is  God*s  image  cut  in  ebony ;  the  Arab  slave- 
hunter  is  the  devil's  image  cut  in  ivory." 

DUTIES  OF  AMERICA  TO  AFBICA. 

What  are  some  of  the  remedies  for  the  slave-trade,  cannibal- 
ism, and  the  rum-traffic  in  Central  Africa  ?  What  duties  does 
America  owe  to  the  Dark  Continent  ? 

England  has  driven  out  of  India  the  burning  of  widows,  the 
human  sacrifices  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  secret 
society  of  Thugs.  All  civilized  nations  should  support  the 
Congo  Free  State  in  the  effort  to  drive  from  its  borders  slavery, 
slave-hunting,  the  rum-traffic,  and  cannibalism. 

The  native  African  tribes  are  disunited.  They  have  great 
respect  for  physical  force.  Their  support  of  inter-tribal  slavery 
and  their  practice  of  cannibalism  is  complicated  vrith  no  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  Armed  steam  yachts  on  the  rivers  and  a 
number  of  garrisons  at  strategic  points  on  the  chief  land  routes 
might  put  an  end  both  to  Arab  and  to  African  slave-hunting. 
So  far  and  so  fast  as  railways,  and  self-protecting  trade  com- 
panies and  Christian  missions  penetrate  the  interior  of  Africa, 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ought  to  disappear. 

International  interference  by  allied  Christian  powers  has 
recently  been  officially  undertaken  as  a  means  of  suppressing 
the  slave-trade  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  There  was  brought 
together  at  Brussels,  a  few  weeks  since,  an  anti-slavery  conven- 
tion which  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  most  avail- 
able measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Professor 
Drummond,  whose  book  on  Tropical  Africa  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  classic,  both  for  its  extreme  beauty  of  style  and  for  its  polit- 
ical wisdom,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  author  on  an  extended  tour  in  the  Lake  Region  of  the  Dark 
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Conidnent,  recommends  a  blockade  of  ships  along  the  Madagas- 
car coast  and  in  the  Red  Sea ;  armed  steamers  on  the  great  in- 
terior lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  establishment  of  garrisons  and 
military  posts  at  strategic  points  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trafiBc.  The  chief  measures  from  which  the  antislavery  con- 
ference at  Brussels  looked  to  the  extirpation  of  the  slave-trade 
were  the  organization  of  African  territory  under  European  rule, 
the  establishment  of  police  stations  at  central  points,  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboat  service  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
opening  of  railroads,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  importing  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  conference  rejected  the  English 
proposals  for  a  maritime  blockade  of  the  east  African  coast. 
Suggestions  in  favor  of  such  a  blockade  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Belgian  delegates  to  the  convention.  Whoever  knows  the 
elements  at  work  at  Brussels  will  see  among  them  a  certain 
political  and  especially  a  maritime  jealousy  of  England. 

Americans  are  under  engagement  up  to  this  hour  to  help 
England  on  the  high  seas  in  putting  down  the  slave-trade.  We 
have  proclaimed  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  and  in  its  acceptance 
by  Congress  our  conviction  that  assistance  given  to  other  nations 
in  putting  down  evils  of  international  magnitude  is  not  engag- 
ing in  entangling  foreign  alliance  with  them.  Is  it  not  time 
that  America  should  begin  to  assist  England  in  earnest  in  her 
efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  on  the  high  seas  ?  Other 
nations  are  now  refusing  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  that 
will  bring  their  ships  out  on  the  East  African  frontier.  We 
know  the  motives  that  may  induce  various  governments  to  be 
cautious  in  this  matter.  Americans  have  no  large  navy,  but  we 
expect  to  have  one  [laughter  and  applause],  and  one  good  use 
of  it  might  be  not  the  deportation  of  the  f reedmen  to  Africa, 
but  the  assistance  of  England  in  putting  down  on  the  high  seas 
the  slave-trade  on  both  coasts  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  slave-trade  has  been  abolished  now  along  our  own  coast 
Since  1808  we  have  had  no  participation  in  it,  but  we  have 
maintained  a  curious,  and  I  think  I  may  say  a  shameful,  neu- 
trality in  the  efforts  of  civilized  nations  to  put  it  down  else- 
where. We  did  agree  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  to  put  our  ships 
side  by  side  with  those  of  England  in  repressing  piracy  and  the 
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slave-trade  on  the  high  seas,  but  we  have  kept  only  in  a  neg- 
ligent, loose  kind  of  a  way  that  high  engagement.  We  did 
something  for  civilization  in  Africa  when  we  favored  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Congo  Free  State ;  we  were  represented  at  the  Berlin 
conference  in  this  matter ;  but  while  several  advanced  nations 
in  Europe  have  formed  a  league  for  the  protection  of  that  State 
and  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  in  equatorial  Africa,  we 
have  kept  out  of  that  noble  company.  It  is  as  important  now 
as  ever  to  remember  Washington's  advice  to  us  to  keep  out  of 
entangling  foreign  alliances,  but  in  these  days  of  improved  in- 
ternational law  I  hold  that  it  is  high  time  that  Americans  should 
be  roused  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
seas,  as  they  promised  to  do,  and  to  extend  the  principles  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  and 
of  the  rum-trade  on  the  land  in  Africa.  [Applause.]  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  says  that  there  are  facts  which  justify  him  in 
the  cool  but  amazing  assertion  that  the  slave-trade  already  is 
surpassed  by  the  rum-traffic  in  the  injury  which  it  does  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  central  river  of  tiie  Dark  Continent.  Not 
everywhere  does  the  rum-trade  do  more  mischief  than  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa;  but,  in  the  most  accessible  regions  and  es- 
pecially on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  the  souls  and  the  bodies  that 
are  burned  up  largely  by  the  American  rum-traffic  are  more 
numerous  than  those  destroyed  by  the  Arab  slave-trade. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  antislavery  conference  at 
Brussels  is  fully  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  establishing  garrisons, 
and  putting  armed  steamers  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  Central 
Africa.  From  fear  of  entangling  political  relations  with  the 
nations  that  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  Congo  State  from  the 
slave-trade,  you  do  not  join  them,  but  why  should  not  Congress 
assist  a  line  of  steamers  to  introduce  American  trade  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo  ?  Our  American  missionaries  are  founding 
there  some  of  the  brightest  stations  in  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent of  this  Lectureship  I  have  seen  mentioned  in  a  commercial 
report  as  a  member  of  a  committee  in  Boston  managing  the 
famous  Baptist  missions  on  the  Congo,  the  most  successful  in  all 
the  Dark  Continent.  Americans  have  interests  wherever  their 
missionaries  go.     The  trade  on  the  Congo  may  become  im- 
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mensely  important  to  America.  You  do  not  subsidize  steam- 
ship lines,  you  say.  WeU,  fashions  are  changing  in  this  matter. 
If  you  had  a  large  navy  I  believe  you  would  sometimes  help 
steamships  as  you  now  help  railways.  You  give  millions  for 
inter-communication  on  the  land  ;  you  refuse,  over  and  over,  to 
give  anything  for  inter-communication  on  the  high  seas,  and  so 
you  are  losing  your  South  American  trade.  If  our  inertness  on 
the  sea  continues,  Germany  and  France  and  England  will  have 
the  African  trade,  and  you  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  you  now 
have  of  the  trade  with  South  America.  You  have  here  sixty- 
five  millions  of  people,  and  ultimately  you  ought  to  have  an  im- 
mense market  on  the  Congo. 

England  means  to  have  as  good  a  market  on  the  Congo  by 
and  by  as  she  has  to-day  on  the  Granges.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  to  lift  up  his  jeweled  finger  in  Parliament  and  say,  ^'  Eng- 
land is  essentially  an  Asiatic  power."  Her  possessions  in  India 
are  so  immense,  she  rules  over  so  colossal  a  population  there, 
larger  than  any  CsBsar  ever  governed,  that  it  may  be  said  the  Brit- 
ish empire  has  a  predominantly  Asiatic  complexion.  And  the' 
party  Lord  Beaconsfield  led  means  that  England  shall  have  the 
lion's  share  in  Africa.  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  not  long 
ago  that  no  nation  shall  acquire  permanent  rights  on  the  banks 
of  the  Congo  without  the  consent  of  England.  You  may  say 
the  British  lion  stands  to-day  with  one  paw  on  Egypt,  especially 
on  the  Suez  Canal;  with  another  on  the  Congo  River;  and 
with  his  two  rear  feet  on  the  great  British  provinces  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  lately  one  of  those  rear  feet  nearly 
scratched  out  of  existence  the  Dutch  colonies  there ;  you  re- 
member the  war  with  the  Boers.  [Laughter.]  England  wants 
a  lion's  share  of  the  market  in  Africa,  and  she  is  commercially 
very  shrewd. 

Why  are  Americans  so  torpid  in  this  matter  ?  Africa  is  at 
your  doors.  What  has  Africa  to  sell?  Not  men  any  more  to 
us,  thank  God ;  but  she  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  on  earth. 
Think  of  her  camphor  and  gum  woods  and  cotton,  her  palm  oil, 
her  india  rubber,  her  ivory,  her  elephants,  her  spices  and  gems, 
and  silver  and  gold.  Mr.  Huntington,  the  chief  organizer  of 
our  first  trans-continental  railway  line,  is  accustomed  now  to 
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tell  yoang  men  that  the  magio  word  of  oommercial  enterprise  is 
soon  to  be  the  Congo.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  millions  and  bil- 
lions in  fair  trade,  go  there,  buy  india  rubber,  cotton,  palm  oil, 
ivory,  at  a  low  price ;  bring  it  here  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  and  sell 
it  at  a  high  price.  There  are  billions  in  the  traffic,  so  this  rail- 
way king  thinks,  and  he  has  already  invested  money  in  African 
railways.  There  are  six  railways  now  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  One  is  going 
up  the  Nile  ;  another  is  going  westward  from  the  coast  opposite 
Madagascar,  another  is  going  up  the  Congo ;  three  are  going 
north  from  the  British  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
America  sleeps  in  this  matter  everywhere,  except  in  our  mission 
rooms.  There  are  some  wise  men  among  the  Christian  states- 
men who  guide  our  missions  who  see  that  the  trampling  feet  of 
commercial  greed  will  make  Africa  a  very  difficult  ground  in 
which  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel,  unless  missions  make 
haste  to  antedate  commerce  in  capturing  the  land, 
y  In  the  name  of  commerce,  in  the  name  of  just  trade,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  I  appeal  to 
you  to  throttle  the  American  liquor-traffic  on  the  Congo.  Go 
to  yonder  custom-house  on  the  proud  edge  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  you  may  find  official  records  showing  that  737,236  gallons 
of  rum  were  exported  from  Boston  to  Africa  in  1883 ;  676,268 
in  1884 ;  803,437  in  1885 ;  737,650  in  1886  ;  646,206  in  1887 ; 
694,716  in  1888.  The  "  Afro-American  Budget,"  to  which  sev- 
eral bishops  of  the  colored  churches  contribute,  said  recently :  — 

The  two  curses  of  Africa  are  slave-hunting  and  rum-selling,  rum- 
selling  and  slave-hunting.  We  do  not  try  to  determine  which  is  the 
worse.  The  slave-hunting  is  conducted  by  Arabs,  who  are  all  bigoted 
Moslems.  The  rum-selling  is  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  Europe 
and  America,  who  are  all  Christians,  at  least  nominally.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  say  that  the  Christian  rum-seller  is  better  than  the  Arab 
slave-hunter.  He  violates  the  principles  of  liis  religion,  while  the  Arab 
slave-hunter  does  not.  Both  are  engaged  in  a  crime  against  humanity, 
and  the  poor  African  is  the  miserable  victim. 

The  motive  of  the  slave  -  hunter,  who  destroys  peaceful  villi^^ 
makes  prisoners  of  the  men,  captures  helpless  women  and  children,  and 
marches  them  in  gangs  with  untold  hardships  to  the  slave-centres,  is 
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the  immense  percentage  of  profit  The  motive  of  merchants  in  ship- 
ping cargoes  of  mm  to  Africa,  which  bestializes  the  negro,  rains  his 
villages,  and  destroys  his  desire  for  moral,  religious,  or  material  im- 
provement, is  the  same  —  the  immense  percentage  of  profit 

Who  shall  say  which  inflicts  the  greater  injury  on  Africa  —  the  rum- 
traffic  or  the  slave-traffic  ?  The  great  antislavery  congress  at  Brussels 
considers  both  curses  as  challenging  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  Berlin  conference  of  1884  recognized  the  control  of  the  rum-traf- 
fic in  Africa  as  a  vital  question,  and  issued  a  circular  urging  concerted 
action  by  the  great  powers.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  German 
Parliament  last  May,  and  pubUc  opinion  in  England  organized  a  soci- 
ety, under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  to  prevent  the 
<(  demoralization  of  the  native  races  by  the  liquor-traffic." 

In  some  portions  of  Africa  the  demijohn  of  rum  has  recently 
become  the  unit  on  which  are  reckoned  all  values  of  food,  pro- 
duce, and  labor.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  Americans 
ought  to  interfere  by  the  national  power  to  stop  the  exportation 
of  American  rum  to  Africa.     [Applause.]  ^ 

Commercial  greed  itself  will  indirectly  do  very  much  for  the 
promotion  of  African  civilization.  It  will  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  within  a  very  few  years,  it  is  for 
their  interest  now,  to  put  down  both  the  slave-trade  and  the  rum- 
trade  in  Africa.  By  armed  steamers  on  the  lakes,  by  fortresses 
at  central  points,  by  a  blockade,  it  may  be  of  English,  it  may  be 
of  English  and  American  and  German  and  French  ships  to- 
gether, along  the  coast,  the  slave-trade  will  at  last  be  throttled  ; 
and  then  slavery  itself  must  begin,  slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely, 
to  disappear  from  the  breast  of  this  afflicted  region  of  the 
planet  Some  forms  of  slavery  in  Africa  are  worse  than  any 
we  ever  had  i^  this  republic,  but  yet  there  are  not  many  forms 
so  bad  as  out  chattel  slavery  was.  The  twentieth  century,  I 
venture  to  predict,  is  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Congo  Free  State  contains  many  tribes  of  great  promise. 
They  are  not  thoroughly  black ;  they  are  only  bronze.  Let  us 
moderate  our  antipathy,  therefore,  to  color.  On  the  Congo  are 
sprightly,  alert,  intellectual  negroes.  Most  of  these  tribes  are 
very  shy  of  white  men,  but  when  once  you  obtain  their  con- 
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fidenee  you,  as  white  men,  may  have  immense  power  among 
them,  as  the  careers  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley  indicate. 

Black  immigration  is  to  be  made  a  great  regenerating  force 
in  Africa.  Schemes  of  wholesale  emigration  are  visionary,  and 
yet  it  ought  to  be  the  sublime  ambition  of  many  a  colored 
scholar,  preacher,  politician,  author,  reformer,  to  give  his  life  to 
the  elevation  of  the  dark  races  in  Africa.  It  is  a  ground  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  best  races  in  Africa  that  they  already 
regard  the  black  men  of  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany  as  their  friends,  and  as  their  natural  leaders. 
You  undoubtedly  will  have  difficulties  when  you  go  abroad  to 
officer  the  black  regiments  of  Africa,  even  if  you  are  black ; 
but,  as  Edward  Everett  and  Webster  said  long  ago.  Nature  has 
determined  that  Africa  must  be  regenerated  by  Africans. 

Let  us  remember  how  near  we  ourselves  are  to  days  when 
irrational  race  prejudices  dominated  even  New  England  and 
England.  Three  years  before  I  was  bom  Prudence  Crandall 
was  driven  out  of  a  town  in  Connecticut  for  arranging  to  give 
instruction  to  colored  youth.  The  respectability  of  the  region 
supported  the  movement  that  led  to  her  exile.  We  yet  wear 
the  scars  of  our  old  prejudices.  If  we  have  conquered  our- 
selves, it  has  been  because  we  have  in  some  sense  yielded  to  the 
noblest  forces  of  our  political  ideals,  and  especially  to  the  sub- 
limest  teachings  of  Christianity.  The  supreme  hope  for  us  is 
that  we  continue  Christian. 

If  Americans  are  led  of  God,  our  faces  will  be  turned  toward 
Africa  in  the  next  half  century.  They  will  be  turned  to  great 
events  there,  following  great  events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
last  half  century  on  our  own  soil.  Whether  in  the  American 
sky  or  in  the  African,  God's  handwriting  conveys  one  message  ; 
it  is  one  continuous  sentence,  revealing  our  duty  and  his  pur- 
pose :  "  Let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  "  Preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  The  pierced  hands  which  envelop  the  globe 
are  on  us  and  are  on  Africa.  Let  us  take  the  tears  of  our  be- 
reavement in  the  civil  war  and  use  them  as  lenses  through 
which  to  study  our  duties,  both  national  and  internationaL 
Under  the  guidance  of  our  holiest  human  purpose  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  loftiest  self -revelation  of  God  on  the  other,  let 
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us  sell  ourselves  as  dearly  for  the  progress  of  humanity  at  large 
as  our  fathers  and  brethren  sold  themselves  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  on  our  own  soil.     [Prolonged  applause.] 

Note.  We  append  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  himself,  as 
jnst  published  in  Scrihner*s  Magazine  for  Jone^  and  according  fully  -with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Bmssels  conference. 

"  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  these  wholesale  devastations  of  African  aborigi- 
nes, and  that  is  the  solemn  combination  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Portugal, 
South  and  East  Africa,  and  Congo  State  against  the  introduction  of  g^powder 
into  any  part  of  the  Continent  except  for  the  use  of  their  own  agents,  soldiers,  and 
employees ;  or  seizing  upon  every  tusk  of  ivory  brought  out,  as  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle piece  nowadays  which  has  been  gained  lawfully.  Every  tusk,  piece,  and  scrap 
in  the  possession  of  an  Arab  trader  has  been  steeped  and  dyed  in  blood.  Every 
pound  weight  has  cost  the  life  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child ;  for  every  fire  pounds 
a  hut  has  been  burned ;  for  every  two  tusks  a  whole  village  has  been  destroyed  ; 
every  twenty  tusks  have  been  obtained  at  the  price  of  a  district,  with  all  its  peo- 
ple, villages,  and  plantations.  Whom,  after  aU,  does  this  bloody  seizure  of  ivory 
enrich  ?  Only  a  few  dozens  of  half-castes,  Arab  and  neg^,  who,  if  due  justice 
were  dealt  to  them,  should  be  made  to  sweat  out  the  remainder  of  their  piratical 
lives  in  the  severest  penal  servitude. 

^*  On  arriving  in  civilization  after  these  terrible  discoveries,  I  was  told  of  a  cru- 
sade that  had  been  preached  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  and  of  a  rising  desire  in  Europe 
to  effect  a  reform  by  force  of  arms,  in  the  old  crusader  style,  and  to  attack  the 
Arabs  and  their  followers  in  their  strongholds  in  central  Africa.  It  is  jnst  such  a 
scheme  as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  who  applauded  Gordon  when  he 
set  out  with  a  white  wand  and  six  followers  to  rescue  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Son- 
dan,  a  task  which  14,000  of  his  countrymen,  under  one  of  the  most  skillful  Eng- 
lish generals,  would  have  found  impossible  at  that  date.  The  last  thing  I  heard 
in  connection  with  this  mad  project  is  that  a  band  of  one  hundred  Swedes,  who 
have  subscribed  twenty-five  pounds  each,  are  about  to  sail  to  some  part  of  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  proceed  to  Tanganyika  to  commence  ostensibly  the  extirpation 
of  the  Arab  slave-trader,  but  in  reality  to  commit  suicide.'' 
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The  Plaittation  Neoro  as  a  Freeman.    Obsenrations  on  his  Character, 

Condition,  and  Prospects  in  Virginia.    By  Philip  A.  Bruce.    New  York 

&  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  1889.     12mo,  pp.  262. 
Land  and  Education.    A  Critical  and  Practical  Discussion  of  the  Mental 

and  Physical  Needs  of  the  Freedmen.    By  William  Hannibal  Thomas. 

Boston  :  Wallace  Spooner,  17  Province  St.,  1890.    Pamphlet,  pp.  71. 

These  two  publications  form  an  admirable  contrast.  The  one  has  a 
white,  the  other  a  colored  author.  The  white  writer  magnifies  all  the  faults 
and  minifies  all  the  merits  of  the  freedmen.  The  colored  author  presents 
the  case  of  his  race  at  its  best.  The  former  fosters  race  prejudice  and 
elaborately  apologizes  for  the  denial  of  guaranteed  civil  and  political  rights 
to  colored  American  citizens.    The  latter  does  precisely  the  opposite. 

Each  production  is  in  the  main  well  written.  Each  is  thoughtful  and 
shrewd.  The  vigor  of  mind  of  the  colored  man  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
white.  The  rhetoric  of  each  is  calm  and  dignified,  and,  indeed,  a  little  John- 
sonian, as  Southern  rhetoric,  when  not  passionate  or  heated,  is  yet  apt  to  be. 
The  white  author  is  so  young  that  he  says  of  himself  that  he  has  no  distinct 
recollection  of  slavery  as  an  institution.  The  colored  writer  left  his  college 
in  Ohio  to  serve  for  years  in  what  was  known  as  Garfield's  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legisla- 
ture in  the  reconstruction  period. 

Mr.  Thomas'  chief  recommendations  are  land  ownership  by  the  blacks 
and  their  thorough  industrial  education.  In  applying  both  these  measures, 
he  would  secure  a  degree  of  aid  from  the  national  government,  and  also 
from  Northern  philanthropy,  but  would  depend  for  success  principally  on 
the  growing  spirit  of  self-help  among  colored  citizens  under  Northern  indus- 
trial leadership  in  the  New  South.  We  append  two  specimen  passages  from 
Mr.  Thomas'  pamphlet,  one  on  the  darker,  and  the  other  on  the  more  hope- 
ful, aspects  of  the  labor  problem  in  Southern  States. 

Should  the  negro,  for  any  cause,  quit  work  during  any  period  of  his  oontract, 
he  forfeits  all  acomed  wages,  and,  should  the  planter  desire  it,  he  can  by  proeess 
of  law  compel  the  return  of  an  absconding  laborer  for  the  completion  of  his  stipu- 
lated service.  All  legal  costs  that  grow  oat  of  such  cases  are  borne  by  the  ne- 
groes. It  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  planters  are  guilty  of  gross  injustice  in 
dealing  with  free  labor.  The  negroes  may  be  disohaiged  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
and  frequently  are,  after  the  crops  are  made,  and  in  every  instance  are  made  to 
appear  the  aggressors,  and  in  conseqnence  their  wages  are  forfeited.  Of  course 
this  much  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  employer.  In  the  courts,  the  planter  is  the  rec- 
ognized accountant,  his  books  are  unimpeachable  and  conclusive  evidence,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  palpably  frandnlent  the  entries  may  be,  and  by  their  exhibit,  the  negro, 
always  a  pitiable  and  helpless  yiotim  of  circumstances,  is  found  a  debtor  to  his 
employer.  Under  the  law  as  administered  there  is  neither  redress  nor  protection 
to  the  laborer  for  the  violation  of  a  labor  contract  by  a  planter.  In  fact,  the  writ- 
ten agreements  drawn  by  the  latter's  own  hand  are  often  the  reverse  of  oral  con- 
tracts made  between  himself  and  the  negro  laborers,  who,  unsuspicious  of  fraud, 
toil  on  in  blind  confidence  throughout  the  season,  upheld  by  delusive  hopes  of  sub- 
stantial recompense  that  are  only  to  be  dissipated  when  the  day  of  setUement  ar- 
rives. In  every  instance  protests  are  useless,  the  neg^*s  sign  manual,  his  mark, 
is  a  complete  estoppel  to  controversy  or  litigation.  At  this  stage,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  present  Southern  labor  system  embraces  near  all  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  slavery  with  none  of  its  protection  and  providence.  All  over  the  South 
the  ambition  and  purpose  to  dominate  the  neg^roes  by  personal  control  is  para- 
mount and  universaL  They  are  bound  to  a  state  of  industrial  servitude  from 
which  there  is  apparently  no  escape.  It  is  unqualifiedly  asserted  and  broadly 
accepted  nearly  everywhere  as  true,  that  the  negro  is  an  improvident  spendthrift, 
incapable  of  personal  supervision,  and  that  all  of  his  earnings  go  to  the  shop- 
keeper. These  allegations  are  plausible  and  have  a  certain  appearance  of  truth, 
though  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  laborers  are  paid,  not  in  cash,  but  in 
planters*  orders  on  stores.  In  many  localities  where  ostensible  money  payments 
are  made  to  laborers,  these  claims  are  often  liquidated  by  a  depreciated  local  cur- 
rency that  g^oes  by  the  name  of  "plantation  scrip,'*  which  the  negroes  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  at  its  face  value,  and  so  through  their  ignorance  and  helplessness 
are  fleeced  on  all  sides,  while  enormous  profits  are  made  by  the  merchants  and 
planters  who  are  in  collusion  to  keep  the  neg^roes  under.  Practically  a  meagre 
subsistence  is  the  sole  recompense  for  any  form  of  negro  industry.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  plainly  evident  that  there  can  be  neither  thrift  nor  pleasure  in  toil 
that  invariably  produces  maTimum  results  for  capital,  and  for  itself  only  the  bare 
necessities  for  physical  existence.  '*  It  is  not  labor  in  itself  that  is  repugnant  to 
mankind.  It  is  only  labor  that  produces  nothing."  It  is  not  the  lack  of  provident 
forethought,  but  the  compulsory  consumption  of  scant  subsistence  in  appeasing 
pressing  physical  want,  that  constantly  forces  the  neg^  to  the  verge  of  stervation 
and  which  has  hitherto  bound  him  to  a  state  of  absolute  food  dependence.  Leg- 
islative emancipation  in  the  past  eliminated  leg^  personal  ownership ;  mig^tion, 
now,  changes  locality  and  masters,  but  neither  event  removes  the  onerous  condi- 
tions that  environ  the  life  of  the  f reedmen.  The  aphorism  that  the  ownership  of 
land  will  always  give  the  ownership  of  men  is  literally  verified  in  the  condition  of 
these  people,  for,  since  the  white  planters  own  the  soil,  the  negroes,  from  sheer 
necessity,  are  compelled  to  occupy  it  on  such  terms  as  the  owners  impose,  conse- 
quently these  ex-slave-holders  have  as  absolute  command  of  the  person  and  move- 
ments of  the  freed  people  now  as  before  their  emancipation,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  relieved  of  the  expense  of  orig^inal  purchase  and  that  subsequent  maintenance 
of  negro  labor  which  the  slave  period  imposed.  .  .  . 

No  slave-holding  race  has  ever  been  inventive  or  industrial.  The  ideal  Southern 
gentleman  studiously  ignores  trade,  machinery,  and  manual  effort,  though  en  rap- 
port  with  the  chase,  politics,  and  social  distinction. 

Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  South  was  mainly  a  cotton  growing  section,  whose 
whitened  fields  were  tilled  with  slave  labor,  and  whose  primitive  machinery  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  class,  or  the  more  shiftless  poor  whites,  whose  dormant 
energies  and  inventive  faculties  were  never  called  into  use  by  mechanical  demands 
that  exacted  only  the  crudest  performance,  and  whose  repressive  limitations  were 
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not  caloulated  to  stimulate  latent  indnstrial  forces  into  intelligent  actiTity,  thongli 
neither  natural  resources  or  local  incentive  were  wanting,  since  mineral  wealth  of 
fabulous  value  cropped  out  of  every  hillside  and  lay  at  its  feet  untouched,  while 
from  every  mountain  spur  burst  forth  a  magnificent  water-power  superior  to  many 
Northern  mill  sites.  Yet  manuf actuzing  languished,  the  swift  flowing  stream  was 
an  unconscious  stranger  to  the  hum  of  spindle  or  vibration  of  loom.  The  silence 
of  the  pine-covered  hillside  was  undisturbed  by  the  delving  shovel  or  plodding 
pick.  Cotton  was  king,  slave  labor  universal.  Both  were  put  in  jeopardy  by 
the  presence  of  intelligent  industry,  whose  banishment  was  early  decreed  by  an 
edict  that  bound  its  sponsors  to  rural  simplicity  and  primitive  homespun. 

In  contrast  the  adolescence  of  the  new  South,  whose  future  is  pregnant  with 
illimitable  possibilities,  has  within  a  single  decade  built  more  railroads,  reared 
more  cotton  mills,  erected  more  iron  furnaces,  started  more  factories,  opened  more 
coal  mines,  discovered  a  larger  mineral  area,  raises  annually  more  cotton,  and  is 
in  possession  of  more  available  wealth  than  the  South  possessed  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  previous  history  of  negro  chattelism.  The  traditional  South  witli  its 
history,  institutions,  and  barbarous  customs,  though  stubbornly  dung  to  with  tena- 
cious adherence,  is  slowly  being  swept  away  by  these  new  and  mighty  forces  of  a 
silent  and  irresistible  revolution,  along  whose  wake  of  transformative  power  every 
dashing  river  is,  or  will  be,  alive  with  the  presence  of  throbbing  machinery  and 
thriving  activity.  Hillsides  are  dotted  with  excavations  that  lead  to  carboniferous 
deposits  and  disclose  tramways  for  transporting  metallic  ores,  and  instead  of  list- 
less ease  throngs  of  moving  humanity  are  busily  engaged  in  competitive  strife  for 
subsistence  and  wealth,  in  the  midst  of  whom  are  found,  not  infrequently,  the 
slave  autocrats  of  yesterday,  now  the  plebeians  of  to-day,  and  their  former  chat- 
tels, freemen,  and  in  some  instances  their  peers  and  rivals  for  commercial  favor 
and  vantage.  The  South  in  process  of  construction  through  the  mills,  noachinery, 
furnaces,  railroads,  and  capital  of  the  thrifty  and  fraternal  North,  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial gain  to  himianity  over  the  one  it  displaces,  and  gfives  abundant  promise  of 
a  prosperous  and  enduring  future,  though  the  one  thing  lacking  and  needful  on 
all  sides  is  that  the  older  and  larger  South  shall  ignore  idleness  and  take  on  thrift, 
open  its  g^reen  forests  and  barren  fields  to  small  husbandmen,  and,  crowning  all 
else,  substitute  in  law  and  politics,  fraternal  liberty  and  universal  equality,  for 
class  legislation  and  race  domination. 

In  the  natural  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy  silently  going  on,  the  negpro  is 
pushing  to  the  front  with  a  steadiness  and  insistence,  inconceivable  to  those  who 
only  know  him  as  an  illiterate  menial  and  penniless  serf,  which  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, considering  his  almost  insuperable  obstacles  and  barren  resources.  It 
is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  strife  for  possession  and  permanent  ocaq>ation  of 
the  South,  in  the  futurey  will  more  and  more  rest  with  Northern  white  emigrants  and 
Southern  negroes,  unth  the  odds  at  its  final  adjustment  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter 
people,  though  the  Southern  land  problem  may  precipitate  a  crisis  of  transcendant 
gravity.  An  agrarian  revolution  is  not  improbable.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  change 
of  one  kind  or  another  must  come,  in  a  system  of  land  ownership  which  neither  by 
lease  or  sale  permits  occupation,  and  viciously  withholds  from  tillage  the  larger 
area  of  the  soil. 
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Sermons  and  Addresses,  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Merrill  Manning,  Pastor 
of  the  Old  Soath  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  1889.  8vo, 
pp.  542. 

Dr.  Manning's  memory  is  an  inspiration,  not  merely  to  preachers,  but  also 
to  reformei*s.  He  belonged  to  both  these  classes.*  This  admirable  selec- 
tion, made  by  his  wife  from  his  sermons,  exhibits  the  soundness,  elevation, 
boldness,  and  remarkable  spiritual  insight  which  characterized  his  labors  in 
the  pulpit.  We  give  as  a  specimen  extract  a  very  searching  passage  from 
a  discourse  on  "  The  Beginning  and  End  of  Sin."  His  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Does  habit  make  sin  perpetual  ?  "  shows  that  he  would  have  been  a 
champion  of  the  American  Board  in  refusing  to  recognize  as  orthodoxy  the 
teaching  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe  for  some  men  to  die  in  their  sins. 

God  made  sin  possible,  man  has  made  it  actual ;  and  the  next  question  is, 
Does  habit  make  sin  perpetual  ?  Here  we  must  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  panishment  of  sin.  The  punishment  will  be  perpetual  if  the  sin 
is  perpetual.  Whether  this  is  a  doctrine  of  any  special  theology,  or  of  the  Bible 
even,  we  need  not  now  stop  to  ask.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  every  human  conscience. 
You  all  admit,  nay,  you  stoutly  insist,  that  a  man  wiU  be  punished  with  remorse 
as  long  as  he  sins ;  and  you  also  insist  that  no  right-minded  person  can  look  on 
the  wrong-doer  but  ^th  displeasure.  But  these  are  the  two  elements  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin.  The  "  worm  "  of  Scripture  is  the  evil-doer^s  own  remorse,  and 
the  **  fire "  of  Scripture  is  the  displeasure  which  God  and  all  holy  beings  feci 
toward  him.  Will  the  worm  ever  die  ?  or  will  the  fire  ever  be  quenched  ?  Yes, 
we  most  confidently  and  gladly  answer ;  they  will  both  come  to  an  end,  if  the 
habit  of  sinning  ever  comes  to  an  end.  Do  away  with  the  cause,  and  yon  will  no 
longer  have  the  effect.  Dry  up  the  fountain  of  sin,  and  the  bitter  waters  of  pun- 
ishment for  it  will  cease  to  flow.  But  will  that  fountain  be  in  all  cases  dried  up  ? 
May  not  the  habit  of  sinning  become  fixed  and  unchangeable  ?  Your  experience 
and  observation  teach  you  something  here.  Yon  say  that  *^  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.*'  You  tremble  when  you  see  a  young  person  forming  an 
evil  habit,  for  you  know  the  power  of  habit.  The  longer  he  continues  in  his  evil 
course,  the  less  hope  you  have  of  him.  Can  yon  not  think  of  some  for  whom  yon 
have  almost  ceased  to  hope,  nay,  for  whom  you  have  no  hope  whatever  left  ? 
Here  is  the  question.  Let  the  light  of  your  experience  shine  upon  it,  and  think  it 
out  for  yourself.  However  tenderly  yon  may  long  for  any,  and  though  the  way  of 
life  is  open  for  every  soul,  yet  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  how  improb- 
able it  is  that  one  to  whom  sin  has  become  a  second  nature  will  ever  cease  from 
sinning.  .  .  .  However  much  sin  may  have  benumbed  your  soul,  you  to-day  have 
life  enough  in  you  to  take  hold  on  Him  who  is  the  bring^r  of  life  to  you  from 
God ;  but  if  you  delay  that  act  of  faith  till  the  work  of  sin  is  finished  up  in  you, 
what  prospect  have  you  that  you  will  perform  it,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
or  though  there  were  a  thousand  worlds  to  come  ?     (Pp.  169,  172.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  several  of  Dr.  Manning's  antislavery  addresses,  espe- 
cially the  one  on  John  Brown,  preserved  in  this  beautiful  and  eloquent 
volume. 
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REPLY  BT  PROFESSOR  J.  J.  BLAISDELL,  BELOIT,  WISCONSIN. 

86.  On  what  grounds  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  against 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Schools  t 

This  decision  obvioaslj  declares  that  the  stated  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  We  doubt  whether  the  deci- 
sion is  entirely  consistent  with  itself.  It  is  embodied  io  three  complemen- 
tary opinions  by  three  of  the  five  judges  who  constitute  the  bench.  One  of 
these  opinions  seems  to  be  rather  a  result  of  personal  suggestion,  and,  to 
speak  mildly,  is  somewhat  subjective  in  its  tone.  Nor  is  the  decision  a 
masterly  piece  of  workmanship  otherwise.  But  through  it  all  the  one  thing 
mentioned  is  clear.  Judge  Lyon  grounds  the  judgment  on  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  :  *^  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  district  schools,  and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  aUowed 
therein."  Judge  Cassoday  finds  a  reason  for  it  in  :  '<  Nor  shall  any  man  be 
compelled  to  support  any  house  of  worship,"  and  *'  Nor  shall  any  money  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  theological  seminaries."  It 
contemplates  the  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  the  reading  of  all  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  of  which  any  one  may  complain  that  the  reading  of  them  is 
sectarian  instruction,  and  of  a  character  to  **  awaken  holy  sentiments,"  the 
word  "  sectarian  "  referring  to  any  differential  belief,  not  among  Christians 
merely,  but  among  all  beliefs  about  religion,  whether  for  or  against.  The 
fundamental  reason,  however,  is :  *'  Nor  shall  any  interference  with  the 
rights  of  conscience  be  permitted,"  and  any  instruction  which  infringes  the 
rights  of  conscience  is  forbidden.  Judge  Lyon  says :  *'  This  conclusion 
does  not  banish  from  the  common  schools  textbooks  containing  quotations 
from  the  Bible."  But,  of  course,  it  banishes  the  quotations,  if  used  for 
purposes  of  religious  instruction  or  expression.  '<  Much  of  the  Bible  may 
be  utilized  as  being  of  historic  and  literary  value."  Only,  however,  so  ha 
as  it  is  not  of  religious  import  and  promotive  of  religious  sentiment.  Orton 
gives  the  heart  of  the  matter  :  **  The  common  schools  cannot  have  connec- 
tion with  religion  in  any  way  whatever."  **  Only  some  things  in  tK^  Bible 
may  be  used  for  secular  instruction,"  but  they  must  be  such  as  do  not 
teach  religion  and  ''awaken  holy  sentiments."  Religion  must  not  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools.  *<  They  who  wish  to  have  their  reli- 
gion taught  in  the  common  schools  must  get  out  of  them,^'  says  Judge 
Orton  in  judicial  phraseology.  The  question,  then,  is  not  simply  one  con- 
cerning the  stated  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  but  of  the  Bible  in 
any  way  as  a  moral  or  spiritual  force,  whether  as  history  or  literature,  and 
especially  of  any  religion,  biblical  or  otherwise,  in  the  schools.    "Oar 
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schools  Are  called  godless  schools  :  they  are  godless/'  There  shall  he  no 
religious  color  in  them.  So  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  discipline  to 
which  our  children  are  subjected  shall  be  absolutely  colorless.  <<  Much  of  it 
may  be  utilized  to  inculcate  morab."  How  can  morab  be  inculcated  with- 
out a  basis  in  religion  ?  "  No  better  code  of  morals  can  be  found  than  that 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  which  emphasizes  the  ten  commandments  ?  " 
Are  the  ten  commandments  to  be  taught?  Which?  The  first?  But 
whose  commandments  ?  *<  Moral  obligations  ?  "  Obligations  to  whom  ? 
These  are  Judge  Lyon's  words,  and  yet  there  must  be  no  "  sectarian  in- 
struction," and  *<  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  religious  seminaries,"  and  '*  the  common  schools  cannot  have  connection 
with  religion  in  any  way  whatever." 

The  decision  has  quite  as  serious  relation  to  all  public  schools  of  special 
character.  It  makes  our  school  for  the  blind  and  that  for  deaf  mutes,  our 
house  of  reformation,  our  lunatic  asylums,  and  our  penitentiary,  wherein  the 
Bible  is  read  and  religious  truth  is  taught,  houses  of  worship  and  religious 
seminaries,  and  subjects  them  to  the  alleged  conscientious  whim  of  any  and 
every  person.  More  than  that,  it  makes  such  use  of  them  ipso  facto  nnconsti- 
tional.  It  cuts  at  the  root  of  hope  for  our  civil  and  municipal  struggle  in 
behalf  of  the  defective,  dependent,  and  depraved  classes. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  way  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  or  the  men  who  ratified  it,  understood  it.  Wishing  to  avoid  the 
traditional  form  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  determined  to  have  no 
church  establishments  and  no  sectarian  squabbles  in  the  common  schools  or 
in  the  civil  order,  they  by  all  their  acts  show  that  they  wished  a  broad  and 
catholic  religion  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the 
common  law.  We  believe  that  the  eye  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution 
of  Wisconsin  rests  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  rebukes  it  for 
this  decision. 

RRPLT  BT  HISS  YIDA   D.   SCUDDER,  OF  BOSTON. 

86.  What  are  the  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  College  Settlement  in  New 
York  city  f 

This  question  is  constantly  asked.  The  topic  is  new.  The  Settlement 
proposes  to  render  possible  for  delicately-nurtured  young  women  a  life  of 
neighborly  friendship  among  those  whose  days  are  hungry  for  withheld 
beauty  and  lonely  for  lack  of  human  fellowship.  The  Settlement  is  not  a 
Mission :  it  is  a  Condition  of  Life.  Its  specific  work  and  aims  are  best 
g^ven  by  quotations  from  the  Report  recently  issued  :  — 

"  The  College  Settlement  is  a  colony  of  college  women  established  in  the 
poorer  part  of  New  York  city.  This  colony  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  friendship  to  shape  character.  The  friend  who  lives  '  around  the 
comer,'  next  to  the  saloon,  is  obviously  a  potent  influence.  Such  an  every- 
day friend  is  the  one  to  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  turn  in  trouble  and 
temptation.  The  residents  of  the  College  Settlement  are  the  neighbors  and 
friends  of  those  about  them,  and  seek  through  personal  relations  to  give  of 
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the  best  that  has  been  given  to  them.  Nor  is  such  friendship  as  one-sided  as 
it  might  superficially  appear.  The  *  teachers '  are  avowedly  learners  in 
many  ways,  and  feel  that,  wherever  their  permanent  work  may  lie,  tbey 
could  have  no  better  preparation  for  it  than  life  and  work  in  Rivington 
Street. 

"  Those  who  plead  the  cause  of  the  College  Settlement  are  daily  assailed 
by  the  question,  '  What  are  you  doing  ?  '  In  its  nature  the  question  admite 
of  no  definite  answer,  since  the  work  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  is  largely 
a  response  to  individual  claims  for  help.  There  are,  however,  certain  regu- 
lar lines  of  work. 

**  Eight  clubs  are  in  operation.  Four  of  them,  for  girls  of  various  ages, 
meet  twice  a  week.  In  all  the  girls'  clubs,  sewing,  gynmastics,  singing,  and 
games  are  prominent.  The  older  girls  are  also  taught  cooking  and  dress- 
making, and  are  given  talks  on  Hygiene  and  Dress.  The  Good  Seed  Soci- 
ety on  Sunday  is  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  not  the  original  intention  to  form  any  clubs  for  boys,  but  the 
claim  made  by  the  boys  themselves  was  too  urgent  to  resist.  This  branch 
of  the  work  is  proving  most  satisfactory,  and  the  three  boys'  dubs  are  en- 
thusiastic ones.  They  are  taught  singing  and  gymnastics,  questions  are 
given  them  to  look  up,  and  they  listen  to  popular,  scientific,  and  historical 
talks. 

''The  house  is  open  on  one  afternoon  and  evening  to  members  of  the  clubs 
and  to  other  friends  and  neighbors.  Books  from  the  library  are  given  out, 
and  the  games  and  picture-books  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  children.  This 
day  has  grown  very  popular.  The  library  now  numbers  over  six  hundred 
volumes,  and  is  in  good  use.  Several  of  the  public-school  teachers  in  the  re- 
gion are  applying  for  books.  So  strong  is  the  desire  among  the  boys  for  hiii- 
torical  reading,  that  it  is  difficult  to  supply  all  their  requests.  Another  fea- 
ture of  library  night  is  the  receiving  of  bank  deposits,  which  range  from 
one  to  fifty  cents.  The  Settlement  has  been  made  a  station  for  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund,  managed  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

"  One  afternoon  in  the  week  is  reserved  for  entertaining  the  older  women, 
chiefly  the  mothers  of  the  club-members.  Greneral  entertainments  are  occa- 
sionally given,  centring  as  a  rule  in  some  club,  the  members  of  which  arc 
allowed  to  invite  their  friends. 

**  The  public  bath-rooms  in  the  basement,  where  hot  baths  are  given  at  ten 
cents  each,  are  in  surprising  demand,  and  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  who 
come.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  bathers  to  wait  for  each  other,  and 
during  tliat  time  they  ask  many  questions  of  the  housekeeper.  The  women 
have  never  before  had  the  chance  to  learn  nice  cooking,  and  they  now  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunity.  They  often  wait  longer  than  need  be,  in 
order  to  see  the  end  of  some  process  whose  beginning  they  have  watched. 

"  Through  the  clubs  more  than  two  hundred  young  people  come  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  residents  at  the  Settlement.  These  boys  and  girls 
are  cordial  in  their  invitations  to  the  teachers  to  visit  their  homes.  In  this 
way  there  is  an  opportunity  opened  for  the  residents  to  be  helpful  neigh- 
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boTS.  Not  a  small  part  of  the  Settlement  work  is  in  the  incidentals  of 
neighborliness.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Settlement,  and  it  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  measured  or  told. 

"  There  is  room  for  work  of  various  kinds  by  women  of  various  convictions 
and  abilities.  The  residents  of  strong  Christian  conviction  spend  all  of 
Sunday  in  direct  Christian  work.  They  attend  service  in  the  neighboring 
churches  and  help  in  their  upbuilding;  they  have  classes  in  the  adjacent  Sun- 
day-school. After  Sunday-school  is  over,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
house  is  open  to  whoever  chooses  to  come.  Singing  hymns  is  the  charm  with 
which  they  are  drawn,  and  there  are  often  more  than  fifty  young  people  in 
the  parlors  at  one  time.  They  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  little  six-year  olds, 
up  to  full-g^own  young  men.  They  stay  about  an  hour,  sing^g  with  zest 
and  much  apparent  enjoyment.  There  are  always  others  waiting  on  the 
steps  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  go  out,  and  so  the  rooms  are  filled  all 
the  time.  As  time  goes  on,  the  work,  in  this  direction  as  in  others,  may 
expand  with  our  growth  in  wisdom  and  in  the  confidence  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

^*  An  account  of  the  work  will  be  incomplete  without  mentioning  what  is 
done  by  the  resident  physician.  It  is  through  her  that  the  cases  of  most 
desperate  poverty  and  direst  need  come  to  light,  and  it  is  through  her  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  help  to  be  given,  which  as  a  Settlement  we  cannot  give. 
Of  course  her  field  is  not  yet  large.  To  build  up  a  practice  in  a  large  city 
is  always  slow  work.  But  week  by  week  she  comes  to  know  and  to  help 
more,  and  with  the  broadening  of  her  work,  that  of  the  Settlement  widens. 

'<  There  is  no  thought  among  the  supporters  of  the  College  Settlement  that 
great  changes  are  to  be  brought  about  in  one  or  two  or  three  years.  We 
only  hope  that,  if  a  hold  is  gained  upon  the  children,  in  time  to  come  some 
lives  may  be  strengthened  and  inspired,  and  that  the  rising  generation  in 
Rivington  Street  may  be  not  only  wealthier  and  wiser  but  also  nobler  than 
their  fathers. 

'<  The  scheme  which  began  as  an  experiment  has  already  begun  to  assume 
a  permanent  form.  The  College  Settlements  Association  was  formed  in  Bos- 
ton early  in  February.  The  Association  is  formed  with  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  its  work  will  grow,  and  that  in  time  there  will  be  College  Settle- 
ments in  other  large  cities.  Membership  in  the  Association  is  thrown  open 
to  every  one  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars  (86.00)." 

Applications  for  membership  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Yida 
D.  Scudder,  250  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Bertha  Hazard, 
18  Centre  Street,  Rozbury,  Mass. 
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Professor  Stuckembbrg,  Pastor  of  the  American  Church  at  Berlin,  a 
£reqaent  contributor  to  Our  Day  and  a  regular  editor  of  a  department  in 
the  Homiletic  Monthly,  speaks  as  follows  in  the  latter  periodical  for  April  on 
the  ominous  growth  of  Crerman  socialism. 

The  elections  of  February  20  showed  a  startling  increase  of 
socialistic  votes.  In  Berlin,  called  the  city  of  intelligence,  where 
the  government  and  the  police  authorities  have  strictly  enforced 
the  socialistic  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  socialistic  agitation, 
the  social  democrats  cast  126,522  votes,  over  20,000  more  than 
all  the  other  parties.  The  government  parties  had  only  36,593 
votes ;  the  liberals  as  many  as  75,317.  That  with  its  enormous 
power  and  all  its  officials  the  government  has  so  small  a  con- 
stituency is  very  significant.  Indeed,  the  vote  throughout  the 
empire  has  been  interpreted  as  a  severe  condemnation  of  Bis- 
marck's internal  policy.  The  government  parties  have  lost  about 
one  million  votes  since  1887,  and  the  government  is  no  longer 
able  to  secure  a  majority  from  these  parties.  The  election  was 
a  decided  victory  for  the  more  liberal  elements  in  politics. 

The  growth  of  socialism  in  Berlin  affords  an  interesting  study. 
In  1867  there  were  67  votes;  in  1871,  2,056;  1874,  11,279; 
1878,  56,146;  1884,  68,582;  1887,  93,335;  1890, 126,522. 

Just  before  the  election  Dr.  Treitschke,  one  of  the  eminent 
professors  of  the  University  and  Ranke's  successor  as  Prussian 
historian,  spoke  of  the  evil  effects  that  would  be  produced  if  the 
social  democrats  should  cast  one  million  votes  at  the  election. 
But  instead  of  that  number  they  cast  1,341,587,  a  larger  num- 
ber  than  any  other  party  except  the  Catholics.  The  growth  of 
socialists  in  the  empire  is  indicated  by  the  following  votes: 
1871, 124,655 ;  1884, 550,000 ;  1887,  763,128 ;  1890, 1,341,587. 
From  1871  till  the  present,  the  social  democrats  in  parliament 
have  been  as  follows :  1,  9, 12,  9, 12,  22, 11,  35,  the  number 
now  elected. 

One  need  but  study  these  figures  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
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fact  that  the  socialistic  problems  are  at  present  the  weightiest 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany.  And  yet  while  these  figures 
are  so  startling  they  cannot  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  encour- 
agement and  strength  thus  given  to  socialism  no  figures  can  ex- 
press. The  socialists  feel  their  power  and  know  that  they  need 
but  exert  it  to  gain  their  ends.  The  laboring  classes  constitute 
the  majority ;  and  all  the  powers  of  agitation  and  organization 
are  used  to  make  them  a  unit.  The  strength  of  the  movement 
is  in  the  large  cities.  Already  in  1887  the  votes  cast  in  the  14 
largest  German  cities  wore  36.7  socialistic,  which  percentage 
has  greatly  increased  now.  But  the  movement  has  also  spread 
to  the  country.  There  its  effects  are  not  only  felt  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  masses,  but  also  in  their  increasing  alienation 
from  the  church.  Past  success  has  made  the  leaders  more  de- 
termined and  hopeful,  and  they  are  inspired  by  it  to  work  the 
more  vigorously  for  the  final  victory. 

The  Emperor  has  not  only  called  an  international  congress  to 
consider  the  problems  of  labor  and  the  protection  of  laborers, 
but  he  is  also  intent  on  securing  the  best  means  for  meeting  the 
just  demands  of  the  workingmen.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
have  just  grievances,  and  that  these  give  them  their  strength. 
From  the  Emperor  through  all  classes  of  society  the  social  ques- 
tions are  now  studied  as  never  before.  And  not  a  few  are  sur- 
prised that  in  Christian  lands  the  rich  could  live  in  ease  and 
luxury  while  entirely  ignoring  the  wretched  condition  and  the 
just  claims  of  millions  of  their  brethren  about  them.  Most 
astonishing  of  all  is  it  that  the  church  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ's  religion  showed  so  little  heart  for  the  needs  of  the 
masses  crying  to  heaven  for  relief  —  and  to  be  avenged. 

Now  the  church  is  being  aroused  —  now  when  it  is,  perhaps, 
too  late  —  at  least  too  late  to  do  the  work  it  might  have  done 
years  ago.  The  complaints  of  socialists  against  the  church  are 
bitter,  because  they  believe  it  was  leagued  with  the  wealthier 
classes  against  them,  and  because  it  left  them  in  their  suffering 
until  they  arose  to  help  themselves.  What  the  church  attempts 
now  is  interpreted  as  the  result  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  church  and  society  rather  than  as  the  product  of  love  for 
the  poor  and  suffering.    Socialism  looks  upon  Christians  as  the 
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priest  and  Levite  who  pass  by  the  stripped  and  wounded  man 
who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  while  socialists  are  the  Samari- 
tans who  came  to  his  help. 

The  religious  journals  are  full  of  discussions  of  socialistic 
problems.  Some,  of  course,  continue  to  indulge  in  vain  denun- 
ciations of  socialism,  without  thoroughly  studying  the  move- 
ment and  without  discriminating  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  it.  Many  are  now  anxious  to  find  in  the  church 
remedial  agencies  ;  but  their  discovery  and  application  are  dif- 
ficult. Laborers  have  proved  themselves  more  powerful  in 
affecting  laborers  than  all  the  influences  exerted  by  the  pulpit, 
the  church,  and  the  wealthier  classes.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
Kopp  has  appealed  to  the  churches  of  his  diocese  to  organize 
labor  associations,  his  aim  being  to  have  the  laborers  instructed 
in  moral  and  spiritual  affairs,  but  alas,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
their  temporal  welfare.  He  regards  it  an  urgent  duty  on  the 
part  of  Christians  to  promote  the  right  relation  between  capital 
and  labor.  Protestants  are  also  urging  the  formation  of  similar 
associations.  In  many  parts  of  the  land  the  church  finds  that 
its  efforts  for  the  organization  of  workingmen  came  too  late  or 
can  effect  but  little,  since  the  socialists  have  so  largely  alienated 
the  laborers  from  the  church.  And  then  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  the  machinery  of  the  established  church  is  too  unwieldy  to 
inaugurate  promptly  the  extensive  and  effective  measures  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Catholics  have  thus  far  dealt  more  successfully  with  the  social 
problems  than  the  Protestants.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  unity 
and  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  direct,  united,  and 
universal  action  the  government  of  that  church  is  without  a 
parallel.  The  Pope  has  called  upon  the  entire  church  to  make 
a  specialty  of  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  poorer  classes.  In 
its  eleemosynary  institutions  Catholicism  has  the  means  of  great 
influence  over  the  poor.  Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
socialistic  votes  is  much  smaller  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant 
districts.  In  the  formation  of  Catholic  labor  associations  Ger- 
man Catholicism  has  been  quite  successful.  There  are  282 ; 
the  statistics  of  232  associations  are  known ;  they  contain  52,239 
members. 
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The  class  distinctions  promote  class  hatred.  Hence  religious 
authorities  appeal  to  Christians  to  avoid  everything  which  brings 
into  marked  contrast  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor.  In 
Berlin  the  rented  pew  system  is  vigorously  attacked,  because  it 
is  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  rich.  A  significant  order  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Consistory  of  Berlin.  Pastors  are  or- 
dered to  inform  the  girls  who  are  to  be  confirmed  that  they 
must  appear  in  a  black  dress  on  the  day  of  confirmation.  Some 
of  the  daughters  of  the  rich  heretofore  appeared  in  white,  which 
the  poor  could  not  afford.  If  any  now  appear  in  white  at  con- 
firmation the  pastor  is  ordered  to  refuse  to  confirm  them.  The 
aim  is  to  wipe  out  all  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor  in  the 
house  of  God. 

Miss  Willard's  address  at  the  Chicago  National  Meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  recently  been  published  in  re- 
vised and  official  form  (Annual  Reports,  1889,  W.  T.  Publication  Associa- 
tion, 161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago).  It  is  a  document  of  seventy-four  pages, 
laden  with  weighty  facts  and  suggestions  in  many  most  vital  fields  of  re- 
form. It  treats  more  topics  and  several  more  important  ones  than  are 
usually  found  in  a  message  of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  We  gladly 
add  to  our  record  of  reform  several  of  the  most  strategic  passages  from  this 
characteristic  address  of  one  who  has  for  ten  years  now  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  most  important  organization  ever  formed  among  women, 
and  of  which  the  influence,  as  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  now  not  only  national, 
but  world-wide. 

"  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,"  dated  January  25, 
1889,  says:  "This  time  it  is  business  —  High  License  verstis 
Prohibition.  All  will  soon  find  out  that  though  the  liquor  trade 
cannot  now  defeat  Prohibition,  High  License  can."  As  a 
method  of  raising  a  revenue  from  vice,  high  license  is  a  success, 
and  it  is  equally  so  as  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  saloon.  It 
arrays  the  expert  and  non-expert  temperance  forces  against 
each  other  and  makes  of  a  man's  own  household  his  worse  foes. 
It  has  set  back  the  temperance  cause  ten  years  if  not  a  genera- 
tion; it  has  blinded  men's  consciences  to  moral  distinctions, 
deadened  the  churches,  muzzled  the  clergy,  chloroformed  the 
religious  editor,  and  rejoiced  the  devil  and  his  hosts.  Nowhere 
has  this  malarious  bubble  been  more  pointedly  punctured  than 
by  this  resolution  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 
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^^  High  license  is  not  a  temperance  measure.  It  is  a  trap 
adroitly  set  for  timid  and  half-informed  temperance  men.  It 
was  originally  offered,  and  is  now  urged,  as  a  compromise  by 
the  influential  political  friends  of  the  saloon.  Their  object  is 
to  kill  the  movement  for  prohibition  and  prevent  the  threatened 
annihilation  of  the  liquor  traffic." 

Cincinnati  —  if  possible,  a  meaner  and  more  savage  city  than 
Chicago  — with  prohibition  absolutely  enforced  during  the  most 
difficult  day  in  seven,  is  the  answer  to  the  atheistical  whine  of 
a  time-serving  church  which  had  been  saying :  '^  You  temper- 
ance fanatics  have  gone  ahead  of  public  sentiment  and  prohibi- 
tion does  not  prohibit." 

In  some  States  there  is  one  divorce  to  every  ten  marriages  ; 
in  others  one  to  every  seven^  and  in  one  a  divorce  to  every  jTot^r. 
This  means  that  in  these  commonwealths  this  frightful  per 
cent,  of  families  come  to  an  unnatural  and  violent  end.  When 
the  husbands  and  fathers  composing  the  late  Grand  Jury  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  publish  its  disgrace  in  words  like  the  following, 
a  further  explanation  of  the  growing  failure  of  home  life  is  fur- 
nished us :  — 

*'*'  The  social  evil  has  had  careful  consideration,  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  it  he  licensed  and  put  under  medical  supervision 
and  control.  As  the  case  now  stands,  the  law  forbids  these 
places,  and  yet,  through  some  understanding  among  the  author- 
ities, they  are  actually  licensed  without  being  under  control. 
This  we  deem  very  wrong,  for  it  makes  it  possible  for  city 
officials 

*  To  compound  with  those  they  are  inclined  to» 
Bj  damning  those  they  have  a  mind  to.' 

But  worse  than  this,  it  helps  to  bring  into  disrespect  the  law. 
If  these  people  can  defy  and  avoid  the  law  by  a  compromise 
with  the  courts,  why  may  not  the  gambler  and  the  policy  dealer 
do  the  same  ?  While  the  law  exists  it  should  be  enforced.  TTc, 
however^  regard  the  evil  as  unavoidable.  It  will  exist  while 
the  world  lasts.  Hence  we  vnsh  to  see  it  licensed  and  properly 
controlled.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  source  of  untold  eviL 
Statisticians  affirm  that  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
young  men  growing  up  in  large  cities  are  unfit  for  the  most 
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sacred  relations  of  life.  This  can  be  largely  remedied  when 
the  places  are  licensed  and  put  under  rigid  medical  inspection." 

I  solemnly  believe  that  to-day  there  is  no  baiTier  between 
the  homes  of  America  and  the  degradation  thus  publicly  pro- 
posed by  leading  men,  so  faithful,  persistent,  and  alert  as  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Contrast  with  this 
infamous  Baltimore  proposition  the  legislation  secured  by  our 
sisters  in  Iowa,  which  declares  that  men  who  frequent  the 
haunts  kept  by  degraded  women  shall  be  punished  as  felons. 
That  is  a  law  somewhat  more  to  the  purpose,  and  has  reduced 
by  two  thirds  the  patronage  of  her  whose  ways  take  hold  on 
death.  The  friends  of  high  license  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  bringing  upon  the  people  such  blindness  to  moral  distinc- 
tions that  their  participation  in  crime  through  its  legalization 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  conscience-nerve  that  vibrates  even 
among  good  people,  and  attempts  to  license  houses  of  ill-fame, 
gambling  houses,  pool  rooms,  and  lotteries  were  never  so  nu- 
merous or  so  successful  as  now. 

The  tendency  never  set  so  strongly  as  now  toward  an  edu- 
cational test  in  voting.  The  Australian  ballot  system  indi- 
rectly favors  this ;  also  the  constitutions  of  the  new  States  and 
those  now  forming,  as  discussed,  and  some  of  them  as  enacted. 
This  educational  qualification  lifts  the  whole  movement  to  a 
plane  of  thought  most  advantageous  to  us,  disarms  the  difficulty 
of  "  the  purchasable  vote,"  "  the  foreign  vote,"  "  the  ignorant 
vote,"  and  stands  as  a  finger-board  pointing  from  the  path  of 
danger  into  that  of  deliverance. 

The  next  step  will  be  compulsory  voting  —  that  a  fine  shall 
be  assessed  on  every  soul  of  man  and  woman  who  do  not  vote. 
This  will  help  to  bring  out  the  remonstrant  section  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  those  who  think  politics  beneath  their  notice. 
Then,  with  the  Kansas  law  forbidding  any  but  the  actually  vot- 
ing citizen  to  be  within  100  feet  of  the  polls,  and  the  Austra- 
lian system  preventing  bribery  and  fraudulent  ballots,  we  shall 
have  our  first  fair  chance  to  prove  that  "  you  can,  in  the  long 
run,  trust  all  the  knowledge  in  a  community  to  take  care  of  all 
its  ignorance ;  all  the  virtue  in  a  community  to  take  care  of  all 
its  vice." 

VOL.  v.— NO.  30.  34 
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May-Day  was  far  from  being  the  universal  labor  holiday 
it  was  expected  to  be,  but  labor  demonstrations,  generally  in 
favor  of  the  eight-hour  movement,  were  held  in  almost  all  the 
larger  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe.  In  the  main  as  good 
order  was  preserved  as  on  any  other  popular  holiday,  though 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Austria  outbreaks  occurred  in  a  few 
localities,  the  suppression  of  which  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  troops.  In  London,  ha]f  a  million  people  assembled 
on  Hyde  Park,  without  disorder,  to  demand  a  working  day  of 
eight  hours.  As  the  continental  governments  had  taken  the 
greatest  precautions  to  check  rioting  at  the  start,  by  the  massing 
of  troops  and  police  at  dangerous  points,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  general  quiet  was  due  more  to  the  disposition  of 
workingmen  not  to  prejudice  their  cause  by  violence,  than  to  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  military.  In  Chicago  the  demonstration 
was  a  large  one,  the  carpenters  outnumbering  any  other  organ- 
ization in  the  procession,  though,  large  as  it  was,  it  still  repre- 
sented but  a  small  minority  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  city. 
The  mottoes  upon  the  banners  were  generally  of  a  reasonable 
and  pacific  character,  showing  that  workmen  are  less  in  sym- 
pathy with  violent  methods  than  in  1886,  the  appeal  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes being  most  prominent.  The  Federation  of  Labor  has 
extended  the  carpenters'  strike  to  other  American  cities,  in  the 
endeavor  to  force  an  eight-hour  day. 

Happily  the  problem  involved  is  not  one  of  more  work  and 
more  bread,  but  of  shorter  hours  of  work,  a  question  that 
ought  to  be  settled  without  prejudice,  and  which  rests  in  its 
final  analysis  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  production 
and  division.  The  demand  made  by  so  great  a  body  of  workers 
should  receive  serious  consideration  —  from  ehiployers,  because 
other  efforts  in  the  same  line,  dismissed  as  impracticable  and 
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even  hurtful  to  the  workers  themselves,  have  proved  beneficial, 
and  by  wage-earners  because  the  fact  that  they  have  been  right 
before  may  not  make  them  right  now.  The  point  beyond  which 
the  lessening  of  hours  of  labor  cannot  go  without  restricting 
production,  diminishing  the  aggregate  rewards  to  be  divided 
among  workers,  and  thus  curtailing  their  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, must  be  reached  some  time,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
some  of  the  changes  now  proposed,  especially  in  the  building 
trades,  are  not  excessive.  The  multiplication  of  machines  is  not 
a  good  reason  for  reducing,  say,  the  hours  of  carpenter  work, 
much  of  which  cannot  be  done  by  machines,  is  liable  to  be  de- 
layed by  weather,  and  for  which  the  rate  of  pay,  moreover,  is 
higher  than  for  factory  labor.  The  shelter  of  workingmen 
themselves  depends  on  this  kind  of  labor,  and  if  its  supply  is 
arbitrarily  restricted,  rents  and  the  cost  of  homes  will  be  made 
higher  for  the -very  class  to  whom  such  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture is  most  serious.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  recent  discussions 
of  the  proposed  reduction  of  hours  for  building  labor,  it  is  not 
claimed  that  the  shorter  day  will  be  balanced  by  greater  effi- 
ciency and  the  same  work  done  as  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  which 
creates  the  impression  that  workers  know  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  they  are  reducing  production.  But  aside  from  the  question 
whether  the  changes  now  proposed  will  ultimately  benefit  work- 
ingmen, the  spectacle  of  a  great  army  of  workers  banded  in  a 
determined  effort  to  better  their  condition  and  broaden  their 
opportunities  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
every  thinking  man. 

Much  of  the  apprehension  felt  over  the  labor  situation  in 
Europe  arises  from  misapprehension  of  conditions,  and  from 
mistaking  the  artisan  classes  for  the  whole  population.  In 
England,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  wage- 
workers,  but  on  the  continent  they  are  agriculturists,  settling 
their  own  hours  of  labor,  and  so  not  in  sympathy  with  the  arti- 
san classes  or  with  their  social  ideas.  They  are  willing  that 
the  governments  should  adopt  any  means  to  preserve  order,  and 
as  they  are  willing  and  the  governments  are  strong,  the  minority 
class,  the  artisan  class,  have  at  no  time  the  physical  force  to 
overthrow  the  social  system,  even  had  they  the  will.     They 
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might  incite  riots,  might  in  a  few  localities  wnere  they  are 
strong  even  hold  cities  for  a  day,  but  they  cannot  generally  dis- 
turb the  existing  order,  and  so  may  be  regarded  without  dislike 
and  their  grievances  with  impartiality.  They  have  serious 
grievances,  even  if  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  is  ex- 
orbitant, which  is  not  at  all  certain,  for  they  are  overworked 
and  underpaid,  and  have  the  possibility  of  hunger  constantly 
before  them.  If  it  is  possible  to  pay  them  more,  it  should  be 
done.  A  May-day  parade  is  at  least  a  more  reasonable  way  of 
making  their  wants  known  and  of  trying  to  better  their  condi- 
tion than  a  series  of  strikes  would  be.  Capitalists  and  govern- 
ments might  remember  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
conservatism  as  a  general  increase  of  comfort.  AA'ere  the  com- 
forts of  workmen  increased  even  a  little,  the  Socialistic  move- 
ment would  soon  disappear.  The  panacea  for  social  ills  is  the 
removal  of  the  fear  of  hunger.  This  fear  demoralizes  'society 
more  quickly  than  anything  else,  and  although  to  effect  its 
removal  tremendous  difficulties  must  be  overcome,  the  problem 
for  the  great  majority  of  workers  is  not  wholly  insoluble.  If 
the  maintenance  of  order  is  assured,  strikes  and  May-day  dem- 
onstrations are  so  many  steps  toward  the  condition  of  endurable 
comfort,  which,  when  attained,  will  lead  to  conservatism  among 
the  artisan  classes  as  it  has  done  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe. 

Several  election  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
with  a  view  of  extending  the  supervision  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment over  the  choice  of  federal  officers.  Republican  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  seem  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing some  action  during  the  present  session  to  secure  purer 
elections,  though  they  are  apparently  not  yet  united  upon  the 
precise  form  of  the  measure  required.  A  bill  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Lodge  has  been  favorably  received,  though  perhaps 
attempting  too  much  to  be  acceptable  as  a  whole.  Opinion 
evidently  inclines  to  the  bill  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hoar,  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  former,  but  aiming 
to  accomplish  the  same  objects.  These  are  the  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  supervision  to  the  whole  countrj'-,  adapting  it 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  different  localities ;  provision  for 
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the  payment  of  election  officers  from  a*  permanent  appropria- 
tion, and  the  adoption  of  a  wholly  safe  method  of  securing  an 
honest  count,  return,  and  canvass  of  votes  for  members  of  Con- 
gress.    To  these  ends,  the  United  States  courts  wiU,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  appoint  chief  supervisors,  with  at  least  three 
assistant  supervisors  for  each  election  district,  two  to  be  of  op- 
posite political  parties ;  and  also  a  board  of  canvassers,  which 
shall  receive  the  retuiais  from  supervisors,  compute  the  votes, 
and  issue  election  certificates  to  all  representatives  and  dele- 
gates to  Congress.     This  done,  work  devolves  mainly  upon  the 
officers  thus  appointed,  the  chief  supervisors  directing  examina- 
tion of  the  polling-lists  whenever  deemed  necessary,  or,  if  re- 
quired, a  full  registration  by  house  to  house  canvass,  and  exer- 
cising close  oversight  over  their  assistants,  that  the  law  may  be 
complied  with  in  every  precinct  and  the  elections  legally  con- 
ducted.    To  insure  fidelity  on  the  part  of  assistants,  the  power 
of  the  supervisors  to  discharge  them  for  incompetency,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  questionable  conduct  is  absolute,  and,  beside,  heavy 
penalties  are  provided  for  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  any  of  these  officers.     The  measure  further  requires 
that  the  vote  for  each  candidate  shaU  first  be  computed  by  the 
state  or  local  authorities,  the  United  States  supervisors  also 
keeping  a  record,  and  certifying  on  the  local  returns  whether 
they  are  foiud  correct  and  the  elections  legal  or  not.     These 
returns  are  then  to  be  sent  to  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  district 
and  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  should  the  state  or  local 
officials  refuse  to  make  the  returns,  the  supervisors  shall  make 
them  and  forward  them  as  before.     The  bill  leaves  the  method 
of  voting  to  be  decided  by  state  laws,  unlike  the  Lodge  bill, 
which  extends  the  Australian  system  to  all  the  states,  and  in- 
volves less  labor  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  courts,  in  the 
fear  doubtless  that  this  feature  might  in  some  cases  make  a 
measure  impracticable.     But  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
and    canvassers  still  throws  a  large  responsibility  upon   the 
courts,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  the  power  instrusted  to  the 
officials.   In  view  of  the  opposition  it  is  certain  to  encoiuter  and 
the  lack  of  entire  agreement  among  Republicans  themselves, 
the  bill  is  sure  to  be  carefully  considered. 
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Indian  citizenship  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
Our  Day  by  Mrs.  Tibbies,  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  Bright  Eyes  of  the  Ponca  Tribe.  Indian  educa- 
tion is  now  in  wise  hands.  Commissioner  Morgan's  general 
plan  for  the  more  humane  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
Indians  has  been  heartily  approved  by  nearly*  all  persons  inter- 
ested. General  Morgan  originally  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
12,845,610  would  be  required  for  his  work  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Those  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the  Indian  prob- 
lem, and  to  the  new  solution  proposed,  agreed  that  this  was  not 
an  extravagant  estimate.  It  was,  indeed,  nearly  twice  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current  year ;  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation,  aggravated  by  past  shortcomings  and  neglect, 
rendered  the  increase  necessary  if  any  real  progress  is  to  be 
made.  But  it  is  stated  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  undertake 
his  work  of  reform  with  an  appropriation  reduced  $680,000 
below  his  first  careful  estimate.  This  enforced  reduction  will 
retard  the  good  work  somewhat,  but  General  Morgan  declares 
that  he  will  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  money  at  command. 
His  educational  plan  includes  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  industrial  schools  now  in  operation  at  Albuquerque, 
Carlisle,  Chemawa,  Chilocco,  Genoa,  Grand  Junction,  and  Law- 
rence ;  the  institution  of  schools  in  buildings  recently  put  up  at 
Pierre,  Santa  F^,  and  Carson  ;  the  application  of  about  $250,- 
000  to  fulfill  pledges  as  to  schools  among  the  Sioux,  made  as 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  last  extensive  purchase  of  their 
reservations ;  and  the  outlay  of  less  than  $50,000  on  miscella- 
neous repairs  of  buildings  and  equipments.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  commissioner  is  making  the  best  possible  use  of  facili- 
ties at  hand,  and  is  enlarging  and  strengthening  them,  instead 
of  making  experiments  in  new  directions.  Success  in  this  pol- 
icy may  impress  Congress  with  the  wisdom  of  branching  out 
along  other  promising  lines  of  effort.  A  number  of  military 
posts  and  reservations,  no  longer  needed  for  war  purposes,  have 
been  offered  to  the  Interior  Department  for  peaceful,  educa- 
tional uses ;  but  General  Morgan  will  not  have  the  money  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  next  year.  He  will  do  well  if  he 
can  bring  under  the  enlarged  educational  influences  one  fourth 
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of  the  25,000  Indian  youth  now  uncared  for.  The  number  of 
Indians  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  given  as  36,000. 
General  Morgan's  plans  for  next  year,  therefore,  when  carried 
out,  will  enlarge  the  number  of  young  Indians  under  some 
school  discipline  and  training,  from  11,000  to  about  17,000. 
That  will  be  only  the  first  fruits  of  the  Morgan  policy. 

Chicago  has  the  high  honor  of  being  the  location  of  the  Co- 
lumbus World's  Fair,  but  the  chief  management  of  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government. 

The  World's  Fair  bill  as  reconstructed  by  the  committee  hav- 
ing it  in  charge  has  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  the  President.  The  modifications  have 
been  judicious,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  perfected 
measure,  aside  from  the  change  of  date  to  1893,  being  the 
transfer  of  direction  and  control  to  the  federal  government. 
This  direction  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  national  commission  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  State  and  Territory,  with  eight 
commissioners  at  large  and  two  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
equally  divided  between  the  parties,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  within  thirty  days.  These  commissioners  are  to  assem- 
ble at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Chicago,  to  organize 
the  exposition,  of  which  they  are  to  have  exclusive  direction, 
and  to  choose  their  own  officers,  appoint  committees  and  assign 
their  duties,  and  to  deal  directly  with  the  local  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  corporation,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois  under 
the  title  of  "The  World's  Exposition  of  1892."  They  are, 
moreover,  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  Exposition,  allot  space 
for  exhibitors,  appoint  all  judges,  and  award  all  premiums,  and 
generally  to  have  charge  of  all  intercourse  with  exhibitors  and 
representatives  of  foreign  nations.  They  are  required  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  lady  managers  of  such  number  and  for  such 
duties  as  they  may  prescribe,  to  dedicate  the  buildings  not  later 
than  October  12,  1892,  to  open  the  Exposition  formally  not 
later  than  May  1,  1893,  and  to  close  it  not  later  than  October 
30  following.  Under  the  act,  foreign  exhibits  are  to  be  admit- 
mitted  duty  free,  duties  to  be  paid  only  after  the  sale  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  proclamation  of  the 
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opening  of  the  Exposition  and  to  invite  foreign  governments  to 
appoint  representatives.  The  naval  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York  harbor  in  April,  1892,  and  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  is 
set  apart  for  the  national  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  Expo- 
sition, to  be  placed  under  the  special  direction  of  a  government 
board. 

Prohibition  and  license  are  both  made  practically  inopera- 
ative  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  no  commonwealth  can  prevent  importation  and  sale  of 
liquor  or  any  other  kind  of  merchandise  in  original  packages 
from  another  state.  Only  Congress  can  regulate  interstate 
conmierce.  This  verdict  has  been  expected  by  the  friends  of 
prohibitory  legislation,  and  does  not  discoui'age  them.  The 
Republican  party,  now  in  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
has  power  to  enact  new  laws  that  will  relieve  the  situation.  If 
it  does  not  do  so,  the  people  will  be  sure  to  hold  that  party 
responsible  and  to  attribute  its  failure  to  the  influence  of  the 
whiskey  rings  upon  its  political  councils.  The  whole  question  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  now  becomes  national.  The 
only  security  of  prohibition  States  from  invasion  by  the  dram- 
shop oligarchy  is  in  a  national  enactment  regulating  interstate 
commerce,  or  a  federal  amendment  making  the  liquor  traffic  an 
outlaw.  On  May  29th  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
four  to  ten  the  following  highly  important  measure :  — 

That  all  fermented,  distilled  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids, 
transported  into  any  State  or  Territory  for  use,  consamption,  sale  or 
storage,  shall,  on  arrival  in  such  State  or  Territory,  or  remaining  therein, 
be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  though  such  liquors  or  liquids  had  been 
produced  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom 
by  reason  of  being  introduced  there  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 
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